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The Iritroduction of Industrialists 
into the British Peerage: A Study in 
Adaptation of a Social Institution 


RaLrH E. PuMPHREYS ; 


‘CFO create a peer is to invest a line of men with irresponsible power 
over the Legislature for, it may be, half a dozen centuries. ... Such an 
act is important, we might almost call it solemn."* The Parliament. Act of 
1911. placed definite limits upon the legislative powers of the House of Lords. 
It was a logical sequel to three reforms of the House of Commons which had 
brought that body into closer conformity with the composition and spirit of 
the country. The House of Lords had remained an essentially hereditary in- 
stitution and, as such, was too little responsive to ee in the political 
climate of the nation. 
Did this mean that the peerage, from which most of the members of the 


* Mr. Pumphrey, associate professor in the George Warren Brown School of Social Work at 
Washington University, St. Louis, and author of “Social Work and National Defense” in Social 
Work Yearbook, 1954 (New. York, 1954), is especially interested in the history of social welfare. 

. 1 London Times, Aug. 2, 1856, quoted from the Manchester Examiner. ] 
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House of Lords were drawn, had been totally unaffected by the changes i in 
the life of the nation during the nineteenth century? Since 1911 Labour peers 
have been created with a minimum of either wealth or family cc nections, 
while other new peers possessing substantial wealth have been “ “made” 
men from industry and commerce. Much of the pamphleteering literature 
that préceeded the 1911 reform referred in opprobrium to “Beer Barons,”* 
indicating that at that time, in the popular mind at least, the nobility was no f 
longer exclusively a landed aristocracy. How valid was such an impression, 
and to what extent did it arise from the introduction of new families, reflect- 
ing the newer bases of economic and social prestige? 

Actually, the English nobility had never been a closed caste. The feudal 
nobility based on military power and prestige became a landed aristocracy 
transmitting estates, titles, and political power through a system of primogeni- 
ture. While death without heirs terminated some lines, others were con- 
stantly being started by the exercise of the sovereign’s prerogative to sum- 
mon whom he chose to sit as members of the House of Lords. To be so sum- 
moned had always represented the ultimate in upgrading of social status 
attainable by most Englishmen. Although some people tried to endow all 
noble families with feudal or aristocratic beginnings, it had long been com- 
mon knowledge, as Samuel Smiles was quick to point out, that some of these 
lines had originated with persons who had acquired commercial or indus- 
trial wealth, invested heavily in land, and, in two or three generations through 
marriage and politics, become integrated into the landed gentry.? 

By the twentieth century this process of gradual assimilation over a period 
of generations has been so foreshortened for some individuals that they can 


2 The origin of this term is not clear. As early as 1851 Sir John Cam Hobhouse, second Bart., 
a partner in Whitbread and Company, London brewers, received a peerage as Baron en aa 
G. E, C. [George Edward Cokayne], The Complete Peerage of England, Scotland, Ireland . 
ed. Hon, Vicary Gibbs (new ed., 13 vols., London, 1910-53), U, 343-44. Hereafter cited as 
CP. It seems likely, however, that the use of the term was stimulated by the granting of several 
later titles, namely, Sir Arthur Guinness, second Bart., and his brother Sir Edward Guinness, first 
Bart., Dublin brewers, respectively created Baron Ardilaun in 1880 (ibid., I, 194-95) and Baron 
Iveagh in 1891 (ibid., VII, 78-79); also Sir Henry Allsopp, first Bart, and Sir Michael Bass, 
first Bart, rival brewers of Burton-on-Trent, in 1886 created Baron Hindlip (ibid., VI, 525-26) 
and Baron Burton (:5id., II, 439-40), respectively. 

8 Samuel Smiles, Self-Help; with Hlustrations of Character, Conduct, and Perseverence (rev. 
ed., Boston, n.d.), 232-52. In this chapter on “Industry and the Peerage,” as elsewhere, Smiles 
equates “industry” with the personal characteristics of hard work and perseverence rather than 
with particular forms of the production of goods, and is concerned to show that by the applica- 
tion of these characteristics persons of low estate could rise to the highest ranks. Except for 
members of the legal and military professions, none of the persons he cites achieved the peerage 
themselves, but they established the fortunes on which their descendents ascended the social 
scale. Among the nonlegal or military peerages mentioned, only those of Lords Overstone and 
Belper were contemporary examples (see infra, fns. 16-19). Nearly all the rest were 
created between 1600 and 1750. This correlates closely with Habakkuk's argument that the 
movement of the merchant class to buy land in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
contributed to the strains producing the Civil War. H. J. Habakkuk, “English Landownership, 
1680-1740,” Economic History Review, X (Feb., 1940), 2-17. 
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completé at least its formal aspects in their own lifetimes. Much of this fore- 
shortenit'* took place during the long reign of Queen Victoria. It is our pur- 
„pose hil^to review some of the considerations affecting the creation of peer- 
ages during the period of nearly seventy-five years from the accession of Vic- 
toria in 1837 to the end of 1911, the year that saw the capitulation of the Lords 
as well as the coronation of George V. Particularly, the family backgrounds 
and careers of the 463 individuals who received new titles of nobility during 
these seventy-five years* are examined in order to clarify this aspect of the 
responsiveness of the nobility to the changing times. 

Many influences affected the granting of titles. Nearly all fall into one of 
three groups: the requirements of the House of Lords for new members to 
carry out its constitutional functions; the impulse to give national recogni- 
tion to great men; and the exigencies of partisan politics. 

The House of Lords in the nineteenth century was still a vital participant 
in the legislative and judicial processes of the Empire. Individuals with special 
talents in government, business, and forensics were needed to carry on its 
essential political functions. Especially as the court of final appeal, for the 
dominion®and colonies as well as for Great Britain, the House of Lords re- 
quired a constant replenishment from among the ablest lawyers and judges 
of the nation. But the legal profession traditionally had been an open one that 
provided opportunity, however circumscribed, for social advancement. The 
limited number of persons of middle- or lower-class backgrounds receiving 
peerages primarily for their judicial ability during the period studied would 
hardly have created a popular sense of institutional change? 

The granting of a peerage also represented the traditional method by 
which a grateful sovereign recognized outstanding contributions to the 
national welfare by statesmen, military leaders, and others. Diplomacy, the 


* Of these, twenty-cight received titles on two occasions, and three received titles on three oc- 
casions during the period studied. A total of 497 titles were thus received by the 463 individuals, 
apart from inherited titles or ones received prior to or following the period studied. Titles of 
nobility included are duke, marquess, earl, viscount, and baron. Baronet, though hereditary, is 
not included in this study because it does not confer any right to a seat in the House of Lords. 
For a more complete discussion of the subject of this article, see the author's unpublished doc- 
toral dissertation “The Creation of Peerages in England, 1837-1911,” Yale University, 1934, 
which includes an appendix with annotated biographical data on each of the peerage recipients. 
Data about individual peers, here not otherwise annotated, was taken from obituaries in the 
London Times or from CP. 

SIn all, fifty-four "law lords" received sixty-one titles during the period studied. Of these, 
fifteen were lord chancellors and sixteen were lords of appeal in ordinary (life peers under legis- 
lation first enacted in 1876). The majority came from the gentry, but twenty, or three-eights, 
came from commercial or professional backgrounds. Included in the latter group were such 
eminent jurists as Lord St. Leonards, whose father was a hairdresser (an example cited by 
Smiles); Lord Romilly, the son of Sir Samuel Romilly, member of a Huguenot m t family; 
and Lord Robertson, the son of a Scottish parish minister. The Romilly family was cited as an 
example "of the facility with which persons of foreign extraction in one or two generations can 
work their way into the foremost ranks of society." London Times, Dec, 24, 1874. ` "d 
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army, and the navy had all been, like the law, favorite occupations bf scions - 
of the landed gentry and nobility, but had never been reserved exclusively 
for members of those classes. Hence it was little shock to social standards, 
when such activities enabled some persons to move upward into the nobility 
without previous high-landed status. 

Above all, considerations of party politics were reflected in the creations 
that occurred sometimes at a trickle, sometimes at a flood of more than twenty 
per year. Years with numerous creations occurred irregularly, but tended to , 
increase in frequency, so that the average rate, as shown in Table I, increased 
from a little over four per year before 1866 to nearly ten per year after 1897. 


TABLE I 


Peerages Created, 1837-1911 * 
by Fifteen-Year Periods 


Period Peerages Created Annual Rate 





1837-1851" 62 4.3 : 
1852-1866 62 4.1 * 
1867-1881 105 7.0 
1882-1896 125 8.3 

1897-1911 143 9.5 
1837-1911 497 6.7 


* This period is shortened by six months, beginning with the accession of Quen Victoria, 
June 20, 1837. 


If the administration in power was sure of itself, it tended to put a premium ° 
on outstanding qualifications, and to give few peerages. Sir Robert Peel, who 
recommended the creation of only seven titles in five years, wrote to one per- 
son who was secking a peerage: 


I am resolved to be very sparing in the grant of civil honours, and, uninfluenced 
by any personal objects or private wishes, to consider the power of conferring them 


9$ During the seventy-five years, sixty-eight persons received seventy-seven titles for services 
overseas (diplomatic, administrative, judicial, military, naval); six speakers of the House of 
Commons received viscountcies upon retirement; and fifteen devoted civil servants received 
peerages—-a total of eighty-nine persons so honored. Of these, twenty-three were already mem- 
bers of the nobility (twenty-two in the foreign service), fifty (including two who afterwards suc- 
ceeded their brothers in peerages) came from the gentry, and only sixteen, less than one-fifth, . 
came from professional or commercial backgrounds. Among the distinguished noblemen included 
here were the Marquess of Dalhousie, Governor General of India; the Earl of Elgin, Governor 
General of Canada; the Marquess of Ripon, first commissioner to settle the Alabama claims; the 
Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, Viceroy of India; and Viscount Downe, who had a notable mili- 
tary record. Those who were not of gentle background included Lords Clyde and Lawrence, mili- 
tary commanders in India during the Mutiny, the first the son of a cabinetmaker and the latter 
the son of an army officer; Baroness Macdonald, widow of a prime minister of Canada; and Lord 
Haliburton, son of a Canadian jurist, who had risen from service in the commissary department 
of the army to become Undersecretary for War. 
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as a greft public trust, to be administered on some public principle, such as, for 
instance, the strengthening of the Administration by rewarding those who do not 
hold office, or, in the case of those who do hold office, bestowing honours as the 
reward of public service, distinguished either by the length and fidelity of it, or 
by the eminence of such service. ... 
With respect to the advantage to children, my language to my own is, to gain 
distinction, and establish the claim for honours (if they covet them) by their own 

e persona] exertions and public service." 


A ministry that had a comfortable majority in the Commons but faced a 

* hostile majority in the Lords had to give serious consideration to “the 

strengthening of the Administration" by judicious creation of peers. It was 

generally more liberal in granting titles, although it might adhere to general 
criteria simila; to PeePs, Lord John Russell explained his policy thus: 


) 3... . In my opinion, if [Peels] course had been followed for fifty years, the 
House of Lords would have been at an end at that time; for these men of dis- 
‘ tinguished merit are not, in these days, men of much property; and a House of 
Lords, the Majority of which neither possess large property nor represent large 
masses, would be so factious, mischievous, and restless that public opinion would 
step in and put it down. 
à The real difficulty has arisen from the profusion of Pitt and his successors. In 
orty-six years they created about forty earls and viscounts and about 120 barons, 
/ altogether an addition of 160 to the House of Lords. In this body the Tory element 
was so predominant that Lord Grey and his cabinet advised the creation of fifty 
_ peers at once. We who advised the measure all thought it a very dangerous one, 
- but it was the sequel of the Pitt profusion. 
5. Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne remedied the evil to some extent by copious 
creations. Sir R. Peel again in a quarter of a year's administration made three or 
~ four peers. When he returned to power in 1841 he came in as the champion of the 
. cause of Protection, the cause most dear to the House of Lords, and had, therefore, 
no occasion to make peers. 
6. There does not seem to me to be at present any occasion to make a considerable 
number of peers. But, though it may be very well for you, who have got a com- 
fortable seat in a front row, to call out “Shut the door, and don’t let any more in,” 
it is not fair to the great body of English, Irish, and Scotch gentlemen to say that 
they shall ever be excluded from honours unless they command in a field of battle 
or distinguish themselves in the government of a colony.? 


Still a third situation prevailed when a prime minister, having majorities 
in both houses, was nevertheless uncertain of the loyalty of his followers. 
When the Conservative party split over the repeal of the Corn Laws, most of 


T Sir Robert Peel to George R. Dawson, P.C., Sept. 19, 1841, in Sir Robert Peel, from His 
"Private Papers, ed. Charles Stuart Parker (3 vols., London, 1891-99), III, raa Peel inaugu- 
rated a mid-century lull in peerage creations which extended through the administrations of 
Russell, Derby, Aberdeen, and into that of Palmerston. During more than fourteen years a total 
of only twenty-eight new titles was created. As, for Sir Robert's children, one, the youngest, be- 
came Speaker of the House of Commons and was created Viscount Peel on his retirement in 
1895. The second viscount was raised to an earldom in 1929. 

8 Lord John Russell to the second Marquess of Westminister, Sept. 9, 1847. Sir Spencer Wal- 
pole, Life of Lord John Russell (2 vols., London, 1891), I, 458-59. Russell had just recommended 
the creation of four new peerages which, he pointed out, merely replaced four recent exyrffffions. 
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the leaders sided with Peel and eventually found their way into thé Liberal 
party, leaving to the Earl of Derby and Benjamin Disraeli the difficult task 
of building a new and well-disciplined political organization. The use that” 
these men made of peerage creations as a means of binding their followers to 
them was well recognized; but since these followers were, in the first years, 
primarily landed gentlemen who had not achieved distinction in public life, 
it was hard to select recipients for titles who measured up to Peel’s standardse 
of merit.’ 

The result of these and other political factors was an increase in new crea- 
tions which is shown in relation to the parties recommending them in Table 
IL? While the prime ministers of both parties knew that almost every honors 
list might call forth accusations of “lavish creations,” they allyfaced the de- 
mands of individuals for recognition and, in the case of the Liberals, urgent 
need to strengthen the party in the upper house. 

For the total period each group was in office, the Whig-Liberals and the 
Conservative-Unionists had identical annual rates of creations. Both parties 





TABLE II 
Peerages Created, 1837-1911 
by Fifteen-Year Periods 
and by Parties Recommending the Creations* 
Whig-Liberal Conservative-Unionist 
Period Years in Office Titles Rate/Year Years in Office Titles Rate/Year 
1837-1851 9.8 55 5.8 4.8 7 1.5 
1852-1866 I0.3 42 4.1 2.7 20 7.4 
1867-1881 6.9 54 7.8 8.1 51 6.3 
1882-1896 6.8 51 9.5 8.2 74 9.0 
1897-1911 6.1 71 11.6 8.9 72 8.1 
1837-1911 39. 273 6.8 32.7 224 6.8 


* Excludes Aberdeen coalition ministry, 1852-1855, with no creations, 


9 The London Times was caustic in its comments on some of these creations. “Sometimes we 
are inclined to think the Peerage is bestowed on the same principles as give such inestimable 
value to the Garter,—that merit is carefully excluded from consideration." Aug. 14, 1858. 
“Three gentlemen of ample landed estate, but of no very remarkable ability ... have just been 
raised to the peerage. . . . [It is] reported that the honour has been... acknowledged by an 
ample contribution to the election fund of the party... . [They] have done little more for their 
country than bestow upon it the honour of witnessing their birth, their education, and the uni- 
form flow of their tranquil and prosperous lives.” Apr. 26, 1859. “They all belong to the semi- 
noble order of baronets . . . are all . . . wealthy; and they are all Members of Parliament , . . 
whose names call up all that is most unyielding i in Toryism....It is pleasant to sec unshrinking 
fidelity to party rewarded.” Mar. 17, 1868. 

10 This increase should be judged partly in relation to the increase in the total population. 
From 1841 to 1911 the United Kingdom increased nearly 70 per cent, while Great Britain alone, 
excluding Ireland, increased over 125 per cent. 
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sHowed gubstantial increases but, due to Peel’s austerity, that of the Conserva- 
tives was the more striking. Consistently, an increase or decrease in the Con- 
servative rate was reflected by an increase or decrease in the Liberal rate in 


* the following period. 


' 


¡Who were the recipients of these peerage titles? To what extent did they 
violate traditional qualifications for such high honors? In Table III an at- 
tempt js made to classify them according to the degree to which they pre- 


TABLE HI 


| Individuals Receiving Peerages, 1837-1911 
| According to Family Background 


Périod Total Nobility Gentry Other ` 


1852-1866 58 23: 40% 25: 43% 10: 17% 
1867-1881 103 42: 41% 45: 45% 15: 14% 
1882-1896 118 26: 22% 51: 13% 


1897-1911 124 16: 13% 55: 44% 


| 

| 1837-1851 60 27: 45% 27: 45% 6: 10% 
| % 

! 41: 35% 
| 23: 4370 


1837-1911. 463 134:2970  204:44  125:27% 


viously had been associated with the nobility. Three out of ten, already mem- 
bers of the nobility,*? were receiving augmented honors. More than two-fifths 
were members of the gentry!"—sometimes intermarrying with the nobility, 
sometimes in distant succession to titles—but they never had a sure claim to 
any hereditary title higher than the seminoble baronetcy that did not carry 
with it a seat in the House of Lords. The remaining fourth came from other 


11 In the vote of 1893 on the Home Rule bill, the Liberals had a majority against them in 
theiLords of 419 to ar. The thirteenth Earl of Pembroke, himself a Conservative, recognized 
the possibility that such a disparity would lead to the abolition of the House of Lords. He wrote: 
"It must never be forgotten that, whenever the House of Lords comes to be seriously regarded 
by the country as the mere instrument of the political party which happens to predominate 
within its walls, its doom is sealed, The party to which it is hostile will sweep it away the first _ 
time that it obtains a large majority at the polls, and there will be no one to say it nay.” “Re- 
form in the House of Lords,” Nineteenth Century, XVII (Feb., 1885), 247. 

12 Those classified as “nobility” include princes and persons who themselves were, or whose 
children were destined to be, holders of titles that might permit them to sit in the House of Lords 
without reference to the creations that brought them into this study, namely, princes created royal 


-dukes; nobles in their own rights in the peerages of England, Scotland, Ireland, Great Britain, or 


the United Kingdom; wives, husbands, and eldest sons of such nobles. 

19 The “gentry” classification includes members of noble families not eldest sons of peers, 
persons with inherited baronetcies, and persons whose fathers’ landed status was indicated in 
entries in the Complete Peerage, in obituaries or other notices in the London Times, in J. Ber- 
nard Burke, A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the Landed Gentry . London, various 
editions appearing under slightly different titles, 1853-1953), or in John Bateman, Great Land- 
owners of England and Ireland (4th ed., London, 1883). 
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backgrounds which would not customarily have brought close social relatiohs 
with the nobility." 

In each period between 43 and 45 per cent of all those receiving titles came 
from backgrounds classified as “gentry.” A few of these maintained commer- 
cial or banking connections which they had inherited along with a landed 
status acquired during the previous generation or two. But most came from 
well-established landed and professional families, many closely related by « 
blood or marriage to the nobility. The gentry, then, were an intermediate® 
group between the nobility and the “other” classes, with ties in both directions. + 

The shift in the balance between the nobility and the “other” group is of 
particular interest. At first the nobility receiving augmented honors outnum- 
bered the “other” group by more than four to one. During the third quarter 
of the century the ratio remained more than two to one. It woMd seem that 
as late as 1881 few “new” families were being introduced into the nobility 
without a substantial probationary period in the landed gentry. On the other 
hand, after 1882 the “other” group outnumbered the nobility receiving aug- 
mented honors, and after 1897 it did so by three to one. Thus, although most 
persons receiving the honors of nobility possessed inherited landed wealth, by 
the close of Victoria’s reign the doors had been opened to permit persons with 
other forms of wealth and influence to obtain honors. 

A wide range of background and personal qualifications for the peerage 
characterized the “other” group, which short-cut the steps in the passage be- 
tween social classes. Some of the noted military leaders and judges whose 
fathers had been professional men before them were not far removed from 
the gentry. The real challenge to established patterns was found in those who 
were raised to the peerage without long-established landed connections but 
with backgrounds of personal or family activities in commerce and industry. 
The incidence of these people among the total group of peerage recipients 1s 
indicated in Table IV, which also shows substantial numbers of recipients 
from the nobility and gentry who had commercial or industrial connections 
of importance. 

The first Salisbury ministry in 1885-1886 appears to have been the turning 
point so far as the introduction of persons with commercial and industrial 
connections into the peerage is concerned. For the first time, and always there- 
after, 20 per cent or more of all recipients had such connections. Furthermore, 
at least 16 per cent always came thereafter from backgrounds other than the 
, nobility and gentry, a hitherto unprecedented percentage. 

14 The "other" classification includes persons whose fathers, without evidence of substantial 


landed status, had been engaged in the professions (law, medicine, the church, military), com- 
merce, industry, trades, or labor. 
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: TABLE IV 


Individuals Associated with Commerce and Industry 
Receiving Peerage Titles (by Ministries) 


un 
Recipients from 
AU Commerce and Industry 
New 
i e Ministry Party* Peers Nobles Gentry Other** Total** 
» 1837-1841 Melbourne W 38 o 0 I: 305- 15.3% 
1841-1846 Peel C 7 0 I O 1: 14% 
1846-1852 Russell W 16 0 2 1: 6% 3:19% 
1852 Derby C 3 o 0 o O 
1852-1855 Aberdeen W-P O o 0 0 0 
1855-1858 Malmerston W(L) 13 O o 2:15% 2:15% 
1858-1859 Derby C II 0 0 0 O 
1859-1866 Palmerston 
and Russell W(L) 24 I 2 o 3:13% 
1866-1868 Derby and 
Disraeli C 19 O I 0 I: 5% 
1868-1874 Gladstone L 41 I 3 2: 5% 6:15% 
1874-1880 Disraeli C 37 I 2 o 3: 8% 
1880-1885 Gladstone L 32 2 2 1: 3% 5:16% 
1885-1886 Salisbury C 13 I I 1: 8%  3:2390 
1886 Gladstone L 9 O 0 2:22% 2: 22% 
1886-1892 Salisbury C 45 O 2 10: 22% 12: 27% 
1892-1895 Gladstone and 
Rosebery L 20 O 2 5:25% 7:35% 
1895-1905 Salisbury and 
Balfour U (C) 70 2 8 11: 1675 21: 30% 
1905-1911 Campbell- 
Bannerman 
and Asquith L_ 65 2 5 19: 2905 26: 40% 
1837-1911 463 10 31 55: 12% 96: 21% 


* C: Conservatives; L: Liberal; P: Peelite; U: Unionist; W: Whig. 
** Percentages are of all new peers. 


Until 1885 there had been only seven new peers with “other” backgrounds 
who had been associated with commerce and industry. Three of these had 
come from commercial families, but in each case their public services had 


15 Charles Edward Poulett-Thomson, a younger son in a mercantile family long engaged in 
the Russia trade, had already had extensive experience in business both at home and abroad 
when, at the age of thirty-one, he became a member of the government as vice-president of the 
Board of Trade. Eight years later he was selected to pacify Canada after the rebellions of 1837 
and 1838, and his success in unifying Upper and Lower Canada brought him a peerage in 1840 
as Baron Sydenham, Unmarried, he died the following year without having returned to Eng- 
land. CP, XII, pt. 1, 589-90. Thomas Babington Macaulay, son of a Sierra Leone merchant, was 
created Baron Macaulay in 1857 and died unmarried in 1859. “Well known as a Whig, sttates- 
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been outstanding. Since in the past persons with commercial backgrounds had 
used the public service as a means of social advancement, and since each of 
these three died childless, it is doubtful that their elevation to the peerage had _ 
much impact on social institutions. Much the same might be said of the three 
bankers in this group of seven, as two had strong aristocratic family connec- 
tions and the third exercised an important behind-the-scenes influence on 
government.!? . 

The remaining individual, Edward Strutt, was the only true product of” 
the new industry among the seven, since his grandfather had started the ' 
family fortune by a partnership with Sir Richard Arkwright. Edward appears 
to have devoted much of his time to politics and government rather than the 
direct management of the family enterprise, but there is little doubt that he 
was identified in the public mind as one of the great manufactures of the 
country," the first of them to receive a peerage. Contemporary comments 
indicate the recognition given the event: 


We have much pleasure in announcing that it is Her Majesty’s gracious intention 
tto elevate the Right Hon. Edward Strutt, late M.P. for Nottingham to the Peerage, 
with the title of Lord Belper—a name which will ever be identified with the 
manufacturing industry of the country, as well as with the family of the right 
hon. gentleman, by whose enterprise it was first raised to importance.'8 


A few days later the London Times quoted at length from the Manchester 
Examiner: 


It is as a manufacturer, and to mark the interest which the Queen takes in the 
manufacturing pursuits of the country, that Mr. Strutt is metamorphosed into 


man, he was far more famous as a writer.” CP, VIII, 327. Edward Cardwell, son of a Liverpool 
merchant, had had an outstanding parliamentary record of more than thirty years. In 1874, 
rather than take the leadership of the Liberal party, which Gladstone wished to relinquish, he 
took a peerage as Viscount Cardwell. John Morley, The Life of William Ewart Gladstone (2 vols., 
London, 1908), II, 78. 

16 Samuel Jones Loyd, head of the banking firm of Jones, Loyd and Company, was created 
Baron Overstone in 1850. He exercised substantial influence as the confidential adviser to Sir 
Charles Wood, Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Dictionary of National Biography from the 
Earliest Times to 1900 (a2 vols., London, 1921-22), XII, 225. The peerage became extinct at his 
death in 1883, but two years later his son-in-law and heir was created Baron Wantage. George 
Carr Glyn, head of the banking firm of Glyn, Mills, Currie and Company, whose wife was a 
granddaughter of the first Viscount Doneraile, was created Baron Wolverton in 1869. His father 
and grandfather had been Lords Mayor of London, and his son was "whip" in the House of 
Commons from 1868 to 1873. Glyn and his firm were important in financing railways; he was 
chairman of the London and Northwestern Railway. Leland Hamilton Jenks, The Migration of 
British Capital to 1875 (London, 1927), 130 ff.; The Complete Peerage of England, Scotland, 
Ireland ..., ed. G. E, C. [George Edward Cokayne] (8 vols., London, 1887-98), VIII, 196. 
Hereafter cited as Old CP. Sir Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks, first Bart, first cousin of David 
Robertson, who had been created Baron Marjoribanks in 1873, was created Baron Tweedmouth 
in 1881. His father had been a partner in the Coutts Bank for seventy years. Old CP, VU, 441. 

11 The magnitude of the operations is indicated by a notation that early in the nineteenth 
century the Strutts installed at their Belper mills a breast-type water wheel forty feet wide and 
twelve and a half feet in diameter. Eric Hodgins and F. Alexander Magoun, Behemoth (Garden 
City, N. Y., 1932), 21. 

on Times, July 26, 1856. The patent of creation was issued August 29, 1856. 
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Baron Belper. As such it is a graceful and prudent act. It shows a wise apprecia- 
tion of te signs of the times. It is something for those who claim to be regarded 
as the descendents of the mailed barons of England to admit into their order a 
man who not only has made but is making his fortune by spindles and looms 
»....Lord Belper is the first “millowner” who has been elevated to the peerage, but 
a considerable number of noble lords have long been quite willing to co-operate 
with our manufacturers and pocket their money. . . . They have no objection to 
supply our factories with fuel, and carry our goods to market. . . . The worst 
enemy of the peerage could desire nothing better than the perpetuation of the 
¿Ancient $chism ae land and commerce, ploughs and spindles.!? 


“One robin does not make the spring,” and a quarter of a century passed 
before, in 1880, “the surrender of feudalism to industry” which the Belper 
peerage had been supposed to herald was marked by any further peerages 
granted to persons engaged in manufacturing. Even then the two men so 
honored had,each inherited baronetcies and had married into the higher 
aristocracy, so that they are here classified as "gentry."?? It was not until 1886 
that three industrialists without aristocratic connections were elevated to the 
peerage” to inaugurate a period when such men would be found in increas- 
ing numbers and in larger proportion to all the new peers being created. 

After 1885 persons connected with commerce and industry represented, on 
the average, nearly a third (31.1 per cent) of all the new peers, compared with 
one tenth (10.4 per cent) previously. Among these, those without noble or 
gentle backgrounds now were more than a fifth (21.6 per cent) of all new 
peers, compared with less than 3 per cent before. Among these new peers a 
wide range of commercial and industrial activities was represented—rail- 
ways,” armaments and machinery, the publication and dissemination of 
news,** metallurgy and chemicals?5 shipping,?® textiles" building,*8 min- 


19 Ibid., Aug. 2, 1856. The acceptance of this millowner’s family into the aristocracy received 
its ultimate confirmation in 1937, when Edward Strutt’s great-granddaughter, daughter of the 
third Baron Belper, married the Duke of Norfolk. London Times, Jan. 7, 28, 1937. 

20 Sir Ivor Bertie Guest, second Bart, created Baron Wimborne in 1880, was head of the 
Dowlais Ironworks, which had been in the family since 1747. His mother was the daughter of 
the ninth Earl of Lindsey; his wife, the daughter of the seventh Duke of Marlborough and sister 
of Lord Randolph Churchill, London Times, Feb., 23, 1914. Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, second 
Bart, a brewer, was created Baron Ardilaun in 1880. His wife was a daughter of the third Earl 
of Bantry. See fn. a. 

21 For Sir Henry Allsopp and Sir Michael Bass, created respectively Baron Hindlip and Baron 
Burton, see fn. 2. Sir Thomas Brassey, son of a noted international railway contractor, created 
Baron Brassey in 1886, received an earldom at the coronation of George V in 1911. CP, II, 
281-83. 

33 Barons Mount Stephen (1891), Knaresborough (1905), and Joicey (1906); Viscount Col- 
ville (1895, 1902); Earl Brassey (1886, 1911). CP, passim; Pumphrey, “Creation of Peerages,” 
180-85, 

23 Barons Armstrong (1887), Kelvin (1892), Rendel (1894), Armstrong (1903), and 
Merthyr (1911). Ibid. 

24 Barons Glenesk (1899), Burnham (1903), Northcliffe (1905), and Faber (1905); Vis- 
countess Hambleden (1891). Ibid. 

25 Barons Swansea (1893), Overtoun (1893), Airedale (1907), Ashby St. Ledgers (1910), 
and Glenconner (1911). Ibid. 
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ing,” brewing,% and others, as well as the traditional banking and mercan- 
tile interests. s 
Some among the new peerages seemed to indicate that opportunities for 


an extremely rapid rise in the social scale were increasing. Lord Herschell’s 2 


father was a converted Polish Jew who became a nonconformist clergyman in 
London;? Lord Mount Stephen? who promoted the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, and his cousin Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, who obtained con- 


trol of the Hudson’s Bay Company, were both obscure emigrants from Scot-, | 


land who utilized their great business talents to take leading parts in the de- 
velopment of Canada. Lord Pirrie, on the other hand, had been born in 
Canada but brought back to Ireland after the death of his father. Rising from 
apprentice to head of the great shipbuilding firm of Harland and Wolff, he 
moved on to still wider shipping interests and was hailed at his death as a 
prototype of captains of industry.** Lord Glantawe's obituary was headed “A 
Tinplate Worker's Rise,”* while of the Earl of Inchape, “a great ship owner,” 
it was sad that “he rose from obscurity to great wealth and position." 99 
What had happened to bring about this sudden increase in the commercial 
and industrial elements among those receiving peerages? The selection of 
particular individuals was undoubtedly largely determined by their personali- 
ties and careers, and by the tempestuous politics of the period. But, since the 
obtaining of a peerage usually represented the culmination of a substantial 
political career, it may be postulated that the observed phenomenon of a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of persons with commercial and industrial 


46 Barons Inverclyde (1897), Nunburnholme a Pirrie (1906), Furness (1910), and 
Inchcape (1911); Viscount Ridley (1900); Earl Egerton (1897). Ibi 

27 Barons Cheylesmore (1887), Masham (1891), Dunleath ES Marchamley (1908), 
Rotherham (1910), and Emmott (1911). Ibid. 

38 Barons Ashcombe (1892) and Cowdray (1910). Ibid. 

39 Barons Joicey (1906), Glantawe (1906), Allendale (1906), and Aberconway (1911); 
Viscount Allendale (1911). Ibid. 

30 See fn. 2; also Barons Blyth (1907) and Marchamley (1908). Ibid. 

31 Farrer Herschell, created Baron Herschell in 188 86 was Lord Chancellor in the Liberal 
ministries of 1886 and 1892-1895. His maternal grandfather was a Scottish merchant, so 
that Herschell “was never a poor man.” Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed., XUI, 395. 

82 George Stephen, created Baron Mount Stephen, 1891. CP, TX, 363-64. 

33 Donald Smith, created Baron Strathcona and Mount Royal in 1897, having no sons, 
obtained a new patent of creation for the same title, but with special remainder to his daughter, 
in 1900. CP, XII, pt. 1, 377-79. 

8% London Times, June 9, 1924. William James Pirrie had been created Baron Pirrie, 1906, 
and Viscount Pirrie, 1921. 

85 Ibid., July 28, 1915. John Jones Jenkins, created Baron Glantawe in 1906, had as a boy 
followed his father’s occupation. He, too, became a proprietor, expanded his activities, became 
Mayor of Swansea and an M.P. (Liberal, Liberal-Unionist, then Liberal again). 

86 Thid., May 24, 1932. James Lyle Mackay, created Baron Inchcape in 1911 (a coronation 
peerage), Viscount Inchcape in 1924, and Earl of Inchcape in 1929, was the son of a small 
Scottish shipper. He moved ahead rapidly as a youth after assuming exceptional responsibilities 
while serving as a clerk in the Bombay office of the British India Steamship and Navigation Com- 
pany of which he became chairman and managing director twenty years later. 
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backgrounds elevated to the peerage in the middle and late 1880’s was a 
lagging secondary reflection of a primary change that had occurred at least 
a political generation earlier. The suddenness of the change in the 1880's 
, might suggest an equally sudden earlier shift, possibly related to the Reform 
Act of 1867. 

Two contemporary comments by astute political writers, as well as the 
political careers of the recipients themselves, tend to support this point of 
„view. In 1872 Walter Bagehot wrote: 


The Reform Act of 1867 has, I think, unmistakably completed the effect which 
the Act of 1832 began, but left unfinished. The middle class element has gained 
greatly by the second change, and the aristocratic element has lost greatly... . 
The spirit of our present House of Commons is plutocratic, not aristocratic; its 
most prominent statesmen are not men of ancient or of great hereditary estate; 
they are men mostly of substantial means, but they are mostly, too, connected more 
or less closely with the new trading wealth 37 


In 1891 the author of the leading article in the London Times concurred 
in Bagehot’s judgment: 


It is characteristic of modern Conservatism that a man like MR. SMITH should 
have held his high position in the party. Conservatism in England was wont to 
be aristocratic, and bound up with the fortunes of the great landed class. The 
Tories of fifty years ago disliked PEEL; their successors hated DISRAELI, 
though they were obliged to follow him; and in both cases the origin of the feel. 
ing was that the leader was a man who did not belong to the old aristocratic Eng- 
lish caste. The modern spirit and the Act of 1867 have changed all that; and our 
age has seen the Conservative party in the House, and the House itself, following 

. with positive affection, a simple man of business, without any pretensions to 
“family,” It is significant that his first entry into the House of Commons should 
have occurred in 1868, in the very year after the “leap in the dark,” and that the 
reformed constituency of Westminster should have preferred the unknown Con- 


87 Walter Bagehot, The English Constitution and Other Political Essays (rev. ed., New York, 
1877), “Introduction to Second Edition” (1872), 20. Bagehot was here carrying forward the 
argument he had previously stated (pp. 231-35) that the impediments to active political participa- 
tion experienced by commercial and industrial leaders were, in the 1860's, becoming unbearable 
and contributed to the pressure for reform. See also the description of Edward Bates, the member 
for Plymouth, in-the “London Letter” to the New York Herald: “Mr. Bates is a conservative of 
the new type—a wealthy, one ideaed merchant, who feels that he has a stake in the country, and 
that he must protect his interests. The House of Commons is just now swamped with such as 
these, . . . Mr. Disraeli . . . cannot afford to irritate the plutocrats, shippers, merchants, and 
others who are the backbone of the conservative party.” Aug. 8, 1875. This letter, attributed to 
Edmund Yates, is quoted in R. J. Hinton, English Radtcal Leaders (New York, 1875), 202. 
However, the persons retiring from active political life and receiving peerages between 1867 and 
1886 were carry-overs from the preceeding period and the outstanding qualifications of some of 
them give the impression that this was an Indian summer of the aristocracy. During Gladstone’s 
first administration alone, for instance, the list of distinguished persons of noble or gentle family 
who received peerages included: Barons Lawrence, Howard of Glossop, Acton, Kildare (later 
fourth Duke of Leinster), Lisgar, Dalling and Bulwer, Blachford, Ettrick (tenth Lord Napier of 
Merchistoun), Selborne, Moncreiff, Coleridge, and Cottesloe; Baroness Burdett-Coutts; Viscount 
Ossington; the Earl of Dufferin; and the Marquess of Ripon. 
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servative who sold books to the famous Liberal —JOHN STUART MILL-—who 
wrote them.38 ° 

The changes that had been taking place in the economic life of the nation’ 
for more than a century and that the political structure reflected through 
marked changes in the composition of the House of Commons after the Re- " 
form Act of 1867 thus began to show clearly in the peerage creations after 
1885. But changes in an ongoing, hereditary institution such as the nobility 
occur slowly. The tendency is to absorb new additions and mold them into the e 
existing pattern. The introduction of less than fifty unlanded families among * 
more than two hundred receiving new creations over a twenty-five-year e 
period, 1885-1911, probably did not by itself greatly modify the body of the 
nobility, which already consisted of over six hundred families at the beginning 
of the period. This would be especially true in view of the magnitude of the 
estates of some of the landed gentlemen who were stepping up into the no- 
bility.? One would hardly expect to observe marked changes in the charac- 
teristics of the nobility arising from the new creations until the increased rate 
of commercial-industrial peerages granted by the Liberals after 1905 could 
have a cumulative effect in the second and third decades of the century.f? 

However, the introduction of "new" families was not the only way. in 
which the nobility could adapt to the times. People in all grades of the landed 
aristocracy could shift their own patterns and standards closer to those pre- 
vailing in other wealthy groups. That this was taking place throughout the 
nineteenth century is indicated fragmentarily by those persons from the 
gentry and nobility who received peerages after engaging in one capacity or 
another in commerce or industry. Two instances serve to point up different 
ways landed classes were making this adaptation. 

The Earl of Ellesmere illustrates the great landlord, with large invest- 


88 Oct, 7, 1891. This article was written on the occasion of the death of William Henry 
Smith, Conservative leader of the Commons. Smith's widow, Emily Danvers Smith, was created 
Viscountess Hambleden, in recognition of his services. Smith, whose father had been a pros- 
perous bookseller in the Strand, attained great wealth by developing the system of railway book- 
stalls throughout the country. The Complete Peerage, VI, 253, says that, supposedly, the follow- 
ing lines in HMS Pinafore referred to his appointment as First Lord of the Admiralty, 1877-1880, 
in the lines: 


I always voted at my Party's call, 

And never thought of thinking for myself at all; 
I thought so little they rewarded me 

By making me the Ruler of the Queen's Navee, 


89 It was reputed that Wentworth Blackett Beaumont, created Baron Allendale in 1906, could 
travel thirty miles in an almost direct line over his own lands, which included important mining 
properties. London Times, Feb. 14, 1907. His son, the second Baron, received a coronation peer- 
age as Viscount Allendale in 1911. CP, XIII, 74. 

40 For a discussion of this trend at the later period, see Harold J. Laski, '"The Prime Minister's 
Honors Lists," Nation and Athaneum, XXXI (July 15, 1922), 528-29. 
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ments inemining and transportation,** whose sense of noblesse oblige led him 
to undertake benevolent activities on behalf of his tenants not unlike those 
„recommended by Disraeli in Sybil. Ellesmere was the younger son of the 
fust Duke of Sutherland and heir, through a trust arrangement, to the 
"princely income" of a large part of the estates, including the Worsley and 
the Liverpool and Manchester canals with their attendant mining and indus- 
trial developments that the Duke of Bridgewater had built up in the last half 
‘of the eighteenth century. Egerton built a hundred-thousand-pound resi- 
dence at Worsley to identify himself with the estates. His brother-in-law 
Charles Greville, the diarist, after listing all the undesirable features of the 
surroundings, including canal and railway, chimneys and furnaces, flat clay 
soil, lack of hunting and society, says: “They have done this and much more 
from a sense of duty, from fully recognizing the authority of the maxim that 
‘property has its duties as well as its rights? ” He went on to say that Eger- 
ton had had to pay £45,000 to secure the resignation of one of the trustees of 
the estate who refused to cooperate in improving conditions for the laboring 
class tenants.** 

Another type of adjustment—perhaps a more significant one in the long 
run—is typified by the Vivian family, which for more than three centuries 
had been among the lesser gentry of Cornwall and Devon. The family does 
not appear at any time to have been very affluent, and at the beginning of the 
French wars near the end of the eighteenth century an eldest son left the 
university to enter the army. By purchase, by merit, and by politics he reached 
the highest ranks in military circles, and eventually received a peerage.“ 
In the meantime, the task of managing the family estates devolved upon his 

t1 See quotation from the Manchester Examiner, fn. 19. See also David Spring, “The English 
Landed Estate in the Age of Coal and Iron: 1830-1880,” Journal of Economic History, XI 
(Winter 1951), 3-24. 

42 Benjamin Disraeli, first Earl of Beaconsfield, Sybil; or The Two Nations (3 vols, London, 
1845). The entire novel is devoted to the problem of the social relations of the rich and the 
poor; the activities of the hero, Lord Egremont, resemble those of Lord Francis Egerton. 

#3 Lord Francis Egerton, created Earl of Ellesmere in 1846, received only the income, the 
estates themselves being held in a trust established in 1803 under the will of the Duke of Bridge- 
water. The trust did not expire, and the then Earl of Ellesmere receive full possession of the 
property until 1903. Encyc opedia Britannica, 11th ed., IV, ‚558. The extent of the indus- 
trial operations in 1837, when Lord Francis took over, is seen in a statement attributed to him: 
"Everything in which timber and j gee are concerned, my people (whom I pay and can remove 
at pleasure) fashion and provide, We burn lime, supply all railroads with coke, make bricks, 
boats, etc., etc., all this under my immediate nose. All this, perhaps, would be more economical if 
done by contract, etc., but I should lose much of the amusement, and all the influence, which it 
now gives me over the immediate destinies of between three and four thousand people, not to 
mention mules and horses, which influence I find after all very agreeable to have.” Bernard 
Falk, The Bridgewater Millions, a Candid Family History (London, 1942), 162. 

44 Charles Greville, The Greville Memoirs (Second Part), 3 vols., ed. Henry Reeves (London, 
1885), II, 302-306. 

45 General Sir Richard Hussey Vivian, first Bart., created Baron Vivian in 1841, had moved 


from a brilliant career in the Napoleonic wars into twenty years of political-military activity as 


a Whig M.P. London Times, Aug. 26, 1842. 
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younger brother. By hard work and good business managementethe latter 
built up a large copper-smelting works which his son Henry expanded still 
farther until, about 1895, it employed more than five thousand men. As head, 
of such a large establishment Henry’s income must have exceeded by far the 
wildest dreams of his grandfather when that gentleman purchased a com- 
mission in the army for his first-born, Henry’s uncle. Henry, of course, m 
> local influence, was drawn into politics, and in also receiving a peer- * 

gef? illustrated the diversity of routes by which men of the same ancestry 
i achieve upward social mobility. 

It is clear that while the passage of the Parliament Act of 1911, with its 
limitation on the power of the House of Lords to block legislation, sealed the 
fate of the political power of the nobility, the social structure of the nobility, 
too, was in a process of change accomplished by internal adjustment as well 
as by the introduction into it of persons whose power and prestige did not 
rest on inherited landed wealth. The impression that the aristocracy had be- 
come by the beginning of the twentieth century a “middle class institution" *' 
is justified by the direction in which the aristocracy was moving rather than 
by a completed transformation. 


46 Sir Henry Hussey Vivian, first Bart., created Baron Swansea in 1893. London Times, Nov. 
30, 1894. The attraction of business as a prelude to politics for young men of good social posi- 
tion and high education is discussed in the London Times, June 15, 1865. 

4T For a succinct statement of this widely held concept, see William Ralph Inge, The Victor- 
ian Age (Cambridge, Eng., 1922), 52. 
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Development of the Committee System 
in the House of Representatives 


GEORGE B. GaLLoway* 


FROM the beginning our national legislature has conducted its work largely 
through committees of its members. The use of select and standing com- 
mittees, as well as the Committee of the Whole, was derived by Congress from 
the practice of the English House of Commons via the colonial assemblies, 
especially those in Pennsylvania and Virginia. In the early days the House 
of Representatives referred its business to a host of select committees, For 
every bill and petty claim a special committee was “raised.” Select committees 
are special or temporary groups created for a particular purpose, whereas 
standing committees are permanent groups that continue from Congress to 
Congress, 

Although — its first quarter century the House relied chiefly upon 
select committees and the Committee of the Whole, the standing committee 
system had its inception in the earliest days. ' The Committee on Elections 
created in 1789 (since 1946.a standing subcommittee of the Committee on 
House Administration) has the honor of being the oldest standing commit- 
tec of the House. Claims, established in 1794, was the second to join this 
category, and was followed in 1795 by Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
Revisal and Unfinished Business. As the nineteenth century advanced the 
select committees were cónverted into standing committees, which gradually 
grew in number. Six of them were set up in the first decade of that century * 
and eleven in the second decade. By mid-century the House had thirty-four 
standing committees; by 1900, fifty-eight. Nine more were added during the 
twentieth century until 1930, when the process of fission stopped save for the 
creation in 1945 of the Committee on Un-American Activities and in 1958 of 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics. With the consolidation in 1920 
of jurisdiction over appropriations in a single Committee on Appropriations 
(previously divided among nine committees), and with the merger in 1927 


* The chief interest of Mr. Galloway, Senior Specialist in American Government and Public 
Administration in the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress, is the United 
States Congress, and a major publication is The Legislative Process in Congress (New York, 1953). 

1On the evolution of the committee system see J. Franklin Jameson, “The Origin of th 
Standing Committee System in American Legislative Bodies," Annual Report of the Amaian 
Historical Association (Washington, D. C., 1893); and L. G. McConachie, Congressional Com- 
mittees (New York, 1898). 
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of eleven expenditures committees into a single Committee on Expengitures 
in the executive departments, a net reduction of eighteen in the number of 
House standing committees was effected. Finally, in 1946, the committee 
structure in the first chamber was streamlined when forty-eight standing 


groups were reduced to ninenteen. 


The following tables reflect the chronological development of the standing 


committee system of the House of Representatives: 


GROWTH OF STANDING COMMITTEES BY DECADES 


1789-1900 i cias tex s 4 

1i8o1-1810............LsLu 6 

III taa II 

1821-1830. .............. 6 

18311040... uere hien 6 

LOAI-IBSO. pas VEN Es I 

ESOO ir dba I 

IG6I—I18705 4 ua 7 

od anne 4 

IO nee 3 

I901-1900 AAN 9 

I901-1910........ eee eae 3 

o AA 3 

1921-1070 aaa o bison 2 

LORO AD nos 0 

e c o cds ees I 

I951*10900 ee I 
GROWTH OF STANDING COMMITTEES BY PERIODS 

Congress Number 

Tal eine 20 

a A Gee RE RSS 36 

RI MP Er 42 

BOE EET EY 58 

VOLI A ive |a 45 

Ba dara 19 
CHRONOLOGY OF HOUSE STANDING COMMITTEES 

Committee Created 

Elections No. 1.............. aia triti debat 


A Su POL AU a UE e DEDE 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce.............0 000. eee ee 
Revisal and Unfinished Business............. 00000 cece nae 


Ways and Means oor resida ideados bea 
ACCOUDIS ia wan dir ds 


Post Office and Post Roads......... ll eee 
Slc. M TERT 
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Committee Created 
¡A anna an ich E st ed ovdi tre is 1813 
Revolutionary Claims.........0.... cece cece cece eee eee 1813 
Public Expenditures dara wa naa Pap o ee o... 1814 
Private Land Ol nds es eos od etre ees ....1816 
Expenditures in Executive Departments (5)................. 1816 
A A FO ....18rg 
Attieultüre: ceed ainda UE CORN SN eae haa eee Pas 1820 
Indian AUS e sao edo o tiber T 1821 
MICA osea aset QU db ark vera e aita las 1822 
Naval Affairs........ TII EORR ERE Sete Aad 9 1822 
Foreign Affairs............ PERLE NE REINER RER 1822 
Military: PENSIONS). A era 1825 
Territones; viis ne toe m aa dad 1825 
Invalid ‚Pensions. ooo a eO E Cra oT MA Chan UE MS 1831 
Rauways and Canales: 1.32: ae 1831 
spi TP UN 1835 
Patents cr uoo ex sapi ro inus ENTE IE REN EO 1837 
Public Buildings and Grounds... auauai narar rren. 1837 
Mileape 4.22 A E eee Re 1837 
¡A user ne DRM TERI 1844 
Expenditures in Interior Department.............. ETT 1860 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures.................-.----5 ... . 1864 
o u. aan Nr Le ntn ae nee 1865 
Banking and Cürrency oos eerie bove Errem UE 1865 
Mines and Mining...............cooooomocmccss. Epia 1865 
Pacific Railroads Eee eh alata E S 1865 
Education and Labor (separated in 1883).................0.: 1867 
Revision of the Laws. ooo ceo ies cU SIRAC ee 1868 
War omis redo otto ONE (Ra a dare 1873 
Expenditures in Department of Justice........... TEE EN 1874 
Levees and Improvements of Mississippi River................ 1875 
Cin PPM E 1880 
Rivers and TAAL DONS A hy habe hah bows Ead hà 1883 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries...............00 0000 cee ee ee 1887 
Expenditures in Department of Agriculture.................. 1889 
Election of President, Vice President, and Representatives. .... 1893 
Immigration and Naturalization..................2.---005. 1893 
Irrigation and Reclamation.................... PECTORE 1893 
GIVE Service... costa ied tot ete Dead o E aoa 1893 
Alcoholic Liquor Dames traida ES 1893 
Ventilation and Ácoustics......... iiis isses sees. 1893 
Blectionis: INO; Dated eius Pico Dui bet atta dad 1895 
Elections No. 3............... urna oia 1895 
Insular ARAS cic ees ne ——— ere 1899 
CENSUS 105 co Mok he eo re catia O ree e ope 
Industrial Arts and ESPOSO ds IQOI 
Expenditures in Department of Commerce and Labor......... 1905 
loo ETC E ETE 1913 
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Committee Created : 
Woman Suffrage. a. nisse 1919 
World War Veterans’ Legislation................ 0.000 e ee ees 1924 
Memorials: aii ar d dope dcm 1929 
Un-American Activities. ......ooooccococcccccrcccccro nro 1945 
Science and Astronaut anios bario 1958 


A mere listing of the names of these sixty-seven standing committees that 
the House of Representatives established during a century and a half seflects 
the growing diversity of interests in the expanding nation and, concomitantly, 
the rising business of the House. With a little imagination the committee list 
may be viewed as an outline of American history, for the creation of each 
major committee was associated with some important historical event or 
emerging public problem. Thus the increasing domestic and foreign trade of 
the new republic was soon followed by the creation of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in 1795. The Louisiana Purchase in 1803 
gave rise to the Committee on Public Lands in 1805. The location of the seat 
of the national government on the shores of the Potomac in 1800 led to the 
District of Columbia Committee in 1808. The Committee on Public Expendi- - 
tures was created in 1814 in order to relieve Ways and Means of some of its 
duties and to inquire into the economical management of the departments 
and the accountability of officers. The expanding relations of the United 
States with foreign nations produced the Committee on Foreign Affairs in 
1822.7 The Appropriations Committee dates from 1865, when it was created 
to relieve Ways and Means, then overburdened by the weight of war legis- 
lation. Long opposed by southern members, the establishment of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor in 1867 marked the emancipation of the 
slaves. And so on down the long list to the creation of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee in 1945, reflecting postwar fears of internal subversion. 

From 1790 until 1911 the Speaker appointed the members and the chair- 
men of the standing and select committees of the House of Representatives. 
From 1857 he made these appointments, with few exceptions, at the com- 
mencement of each Congress. But the Speaker lost this power in 1911, and 
since that time the House has elected the committees and their chairmen as 
soon as the two political parties in the chamber have had time to perfect their 
lists and present resolutions for their ratification. In the earlier usage the 
. member moving a select committee was named as its chairman. Prior to 1880, 
when the rule relating to the appointment of select committees was adopted, 
the House occasionally deprived the Speaker of the appointment of a select 


2 Foreign Affairs and Naval Affairs had been select committees in continuous existence since 
1808. 
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committee; but the practice of leaving the appointment of House members 
of conftrence committees and the chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
to the Speaker dates from the earlier years. | 

During early Congresses an attempt was made to give each state represen- 
tation on important committees. As the number of states in the Union grad- 
ually grew, this practice was discontinued, but geographical representation 
remains a significant factor in committee assignments. Formerly members - 
sometimes complained about undue delay on the part of the Speaker in as- 
signing committee posts. In the Forty-second Congress (1871) the Speaker 
waited from March 4 to December 4 before submitting committee lists. 

In the modern practice the lists of committee assignments are prepared by 
the "committees on committees" of the major parties. The Republican con- 
ference selects its "committee on committees" and the Democratic members 
of the Ways and Means Committee act as their “committee on committees." 
The lists drawn up by these groups are approved in party conference and 
then ratified by the House. Party representation on the standing committees 
of the House is determined by the selection committee of the majority party 
and reflects the party ratio in the chamber. Freedom of choice in making 
committee assignments is limited both by the number and size of the com- 
mittees, which are fixed by the standing rules and by the number of vacancies 
resulting from the death, defeat, or resignation of committeemen. 

During the nineteenth century the Speaker generally appointed the chair- 
man of House committees, although the annals reveal several instances in 
which committees chose their own chairmen.? Since April 5, 1911, the House 
has elected the chairmen of its standing committees at the commencement of 
each Congress and has usually although not invariably followed the unwritten 
rule of seniority when filling vacancies in committee chairmanships.* Senior- 
ity is the custom by which the chairmanships of the standing committees auto- 
matically go to the majority party members who have the longest continuous 
service on the committees. 

Speaker Joseph Cannon once summed up the case for seniority when he 
said: | 
-A man comes here for his first term, and although he may be a man of great 
ability and high character, how is anyone to know it? He must prove it, and until 


he does prove it it he must serve his probation and be put, not on the Ways and 
Means Committee to frame a tariff bill or on the Appropriations Committee, but 


3 Hind's Precedents of the House of Representatives (5 vols., Washington, D. C., 1907), 
IV, sections 4524-29, pp. 916—18. 

* Ibid., section 4513, p. 913. Cannon's Precedents of the House of Representatives, (6 vols., 
[VI-XI, following Hind’s Precedents] Washington, D.C,, 1936), VIII, sections 2201-2202, pp. 
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on an unimportant committee, where he can show what he has in him and learn 
the business of government.” a 

On rare occasions this custom has been broken. In 1903 Representative 
Jesse Overstreet of Indiana, for example, became chairman of the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads and thereby won precedence over two mem- 
bers who had served sixteen and thirty-two years, respectively. In 1905 Repre- 
sentative James A. Tawney of Minnesota received appointment as chairman 
of Appropriations over two members who outranked him. Speaker Cannon 
made both of these departures in order to promote his policies. In 1909 
Representative James R. Mann of Illinois advanced to the chairmanship 
of Interstate and Foreign Commerce out of his turn. In 1915 Representative 
Claude Kitchin of North Carolina became chairman of Ways and Means 
over Representative Dorsey W. Shackleford of Missouri, who stood next in 
line because the incumbent of this post at that time was also the Democratic 
floor leader, a position for which Mr. Kitchin was preferred. And in 1921 
Representative Martin B. Madden of Illinois was elevated to the chairman- 
ship of Appropriations, of which he had only recently become a member, be- 
cause the committeeman next in line was considered too old to assume the 
heavy duties of launching the new budget system.® 

Just as the standing committees usually control legislative action, so the 
chairmen usually control their committees. Selected on the basis of seniority, 
these “lord-proprietors” (as Woodrow Wilson called them) hold key posi- 
tions in the power structure of Congress. They arrange the agenda of the 
committees, appoint the subcommittees, and refer bills to them. They often 
decide what pending measures shall be considered and when, call committee 
meetings, and decide whether or not and when to hold hearings. They ap- 
prove lists of scheduled witnesses, select their staffs and authorize staff studies, 
and preside at committee hearings. They handle reported bills on the floor of 
the House and participate as principal managers in conference committees. 
They are in a position to expedite measures they favor and to retard or pigeon- 
hole those they dislike. Strong chairmen can often induce in executive ses- 
sions the kind of committee action they desire. In the House of Representa- 
tives, where debate is limited, the chairman in charge of a bill apportions 
time to whomever he pleases during debate on the floor. He also has the 
right to open and close the debate on bills reported by his committee; and he 
may move the previous question whenever he thinks best. In short, commit- 
tee chairmen exercise crucial powers over the legislative process. In his little 

5 Congressional Record, 61 Cong., 1 sess., XLIV, pt. 5, Appendix, 108 (July 12, 1909). 


6 Paul DeWitt Hasbrouck, Party Government in the House of Representatives (New York, 
1927), 48. 
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classic dn. Congressional Government Woodrow Wilson described our form 
of government in a single phrase by calling it “a government by the chair- 
men of the standing committees of Congress.”* So far as Congress is con- 
cerned, this description is in a large sense still true. | 

In view of the potent place of committee chairmen in the power structure 
of Congress, it is interesting to observe the regional distribution of these in- 
, fluential posts. When the Republicans controlled the House in the Eighty- 
third Congress, the central states had fourteen of the nineteen standing 
committee chairmanships, the middle Atlantic states had four, and New 
England had one. Illinois alone had five chairmanships, including Foreign 
Affairs, Judiciary, and Rules. Michigan had three: Banking and Currency, 
Government Operations, and Public Works. In the second session of the 
Eighty-fifth Congress, when the Democrats were in power, the South had 
twelve of the nineteen chairmanships in the House, the middle Atlantic 
states had four, the central states had two, and the Pacific coast, one. This pat- 
tern of committee power has existed for many years, with the Middle West 
in the seats of the mighty when the Republicans dominate the House and 
the South controlling the committee strongholds when the Democrats are in 
the ascendancy. : 

From the earliest days the rules of the House have given its standing com- — 
mittees jurisdiction over the various subjects of legislation. The entire legisla- 
tive domain has been divided into distinct categories defined by the rules, and 
jurisdiction over each category has been allocated to a separate standing com- 
mittee. The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 not only streamlined the 
committee structure of the House, but also redefined and clarified the juris- 
diction of the nineteen modernized committees. Every subject of legislation 
then conceivable was listed under the appropriate standing committee; no 
one then foresaw that the amazing advance of science and the exploration of 
outer space by man-made moons and satellites would create new fields of 
legislative interest and inquiry. The same act sought to reduce the scope of 
lawmaking by prohibiting the reception or consideration of certain private 
bills relating to claims, pensions, construction of bridges, and the correction 
of military or naval records. Upon their introduction all bills are referred to 
the appropriate standing committees, which must consider and report them 
before they can be taken up on the floor. | 

The rules of the House are the rules of its committees, so far as applicable, 
and committees may adopt additional rules not inconsistent therewith. Sev- 
eral House committees have adopted their own standing orders and custom- 


: T Woodrow Wilson, Congressional Government: A Study in American Politics (Boston, 1885), 
50, 
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arily print them in their committee calendars together with the appropriate 
provisions regarding committee powers and procedures from Sections 133 
and 134 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. Over the years the 
standing committees of Congress have acquired power to hold hearings; to sit 
and act when and where they deem it advisable during sessions (by special 
leave), recesses, and adjourned periods; to send for persons and papers; to 
take testimony and make expenditures; to investigate and report ufon any, 
matter within their jurisdiction; to oversee the execution of the laws; to 
certify contumacious witnesses for contempt; to adopt rules and appoint 
subcommittees; to report in certain cases at any time or not to report. Meas- 
ures that the whole House might approve are sometimes "killed in commit- 
tee” by a few members. Congressional committees usually report only those 
the British House of Commons, where all referred bills are reported back 
favorably or otherwise. 

Subject to some limitations, the committees of Congress have come to 
play a leading role in lawmaking. Each composed of comparatively few 
members, each normally acting independently of the others, they have long 
determined the agenda of the House and the Senate. Both houses have largely 
delegated to their standing committees the power to decide what matters shall 
be considered on the floor and to control the proceedings there, subject to 
the terms of the Rules Committee. They can amend or rewrite bills to suit 
themselves, report bills or pigeonhole them, proceed with dispatch or deliber- 
ate at length. Thus the real locus of the legislative power is not in the House 
bills that a majority of their members favor, unlike some state legislatures and 
or Senate; it is in their standing committees. The tendency is for the stand- 
ing committees to frame policy that the whole legislature usually follows. 

Various criteria have been used in making the committee assignments. 
The most influential considerations are seniority of service in the chamber, 
geography, personal preference, and previous committee service. Seniority 
is governed by continuous, uninterrupted service; a member's seniority dates 
from the beginning of his last uninterrupted service, regardless of previous 
service in the House, and determines his rank on committees and his place at 
the committee table. If a veteran member of the House loses his seat for a 
single term and returns to his former committee, he begins again at the foot 
of the committee table despite his previous service. This happened, for ex- 
ample, to Representative Earl C. Michener of Michigan, who served from 
March 4, 1919, to March 3, 1933, and enjoyed a long tenure on the Rules 
Committee but was defeated for reelection to the Seventy-third Congress. 
Mr. Michener returned to the House in January 1935 and served until his 
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voluntary retirement in January 1951, but his absence of two years during 
1933-1934 cost him his high place on Rules and the chairmanship of this 
committee during the Eightieth Congress. 

Party ratios on the standing committees of the House of Representatives 
are determined by agreement between the majority and minority leadership. 
Ways and Means is now usually fixed at fifteen to ten, Rules at eight to four. ' 
On the other House committees the ratio corresponds roughly, but not with 
. mathematical precision, to the party division in the chamber. 

The committees of Congress vary in their representative character. Some 
are fairly representative of the House and the country, while others are 
dominated by members from particular regions or economic interests. It has 
often happened, for example, that most of the members of the Committee on 
Agriculture were farmers or members from rural districts; that the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs was largely composed of members from 
the "public lands" states and districts; and that spokesmen for the coastal dis- 
tricts have sat on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Congressmen naturally seek 
assignment to committees that have jurisdiction over matters of major con- 
cern to their districts and states. The effect of this practice tends to give a 
special-interest character to the composition of these panels. 

"It is not far from the truth to say," remarked Woodrow Wilson in 1885, 
"that Congress in session is Congress on public exhibition, whilst Congress in 
its committee-rooms is Congress at work."? Long located in the Capitol and 
later also in the House office buildings, the committee rooms have been the 
chief "workshops" of the House. Here in these spacious chambers with their 
frescoed domes and swinging chandeliers, their walls adorned with the por- 
traits of former chairmen, their cushioned chairs and long committee table on 
a raised dais, the visitor sees the fountainhead of the legislative process. Here 
come the spokesmen for all the competing interests of American society; 
the lobbyist and the expert, the captain of industry and the labor official, the 
"war lords" from the Pentagon and the financiers from Wall Street, the 
cabinet member and the bureau chief, the merchant and the farmer, the 
lawyer and the judge—all seeking to influence these "little legislatures" 
whose reports may prescribe the action of the House itself. Here in the com- 
mittee room is the meeting ground between the public and the Congress, the 
citizen and the legislator, where hearings have been held since earliest days 
on a host of legislative proposals designed to meet the needs of a changing 
society. 

Congressional committee hearings as they have developed down through 


8 Ibid., 79. 
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the decades have served a variety of practical uses. Their most importaht 
function has been to collect facts in order to enable committee members to 
make informed judgments regarding legislative proposals. Their printed 
hearings are a gold mine of factual information about all the public problems 
of the nation. A second use of the hearing process is the safety-valve function: 
an opportunity for individuals and groups with strong feelings about a matter 
to "blow off steam," so to speak. In this way social tensions are often relaxed 
even though legislation may not be the end result. A third use of committee : 
hearings is as a political sounding board for the legislature. They serve as 
barometers to gauge public opinion and to identify and assess the strength 
of conviction and relative power of the political forces that are lined up for 
and against the pending bill. This function helps legislators to estimate the 
political consequences of their votes on a measure when and if the bill reaches 
the House floor. 

The hearing process may also be used to haze unpopular executive of- 
ficials, as Secretaries Dean Acheson and Ezra Taft Benson and Director 
Arthur Larson have learned to their sorrow in recent times. When Mr. Lar- 
son, former head of the United States Information Agency, appeared be- 
fore a Senate Appropriations subcommittee in June 1957 to defend his budget 
estimates, the following exchange took place: 


Senator MANsFIELD. Mr. Larson, I have been thinking about this speech you 
made in Honolulu on April 16 which reads as follows: “Throughout the New and 
Fair Deals this country was in the grip of a somewhat alien SislGophs imported 
from Europe." 


Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman, does this come under the category of specific justi- 
fication for items under this budget? 


SENATOR JOHNSON. It does not make any difference to the committee what it 
comes under. You listen to the question and answer, or you are going to win an 
argument and lose a sale. We do not want to be lectured on how to ask questions. 
You are here to answer the questions that the Senator chooses to ask and in what- 
ever category he wants to.? 

In the modern postwar practice the committee hearing has been the scene 
of some useful innovations. One of these has been to make use of panels of 
experts to assist committees in clarifying the facts relating to complex legisla- 
tive problems. During the Eighty-first Congress, for example, the House 
Select Committee on Lobbying Activities devoted its initial public hearings 
to the broad academics of problems raised by private agency and executive 
agency lobbying activities. A panel of four college experts and two specialists 


9 Hearings before the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations to the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary and Related Agencies, May 10, 1957, p. 1129. 
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from thé Library of Congress opened the hearings with a round-table discus- 
sion of the role of lobbying in representative self-government. During the 
Eighty-fourth Congress, when questions arose regarding the safety and ef- 
ficacy of the Salk vaccine, the National Academy of Sciences cooperated 
with the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in selecting 
a panel of experts who discussed the scientific problems involved in open 
hearing before the committee under the guidance of an impartial moderator. 
This technique was so successful that it was repeated in July 1957 at hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Health and Science, where another panel of ex- 
perts discussed the scientific problems involved in testing and evaluating the 
safety of chemical additives. Similarly, panels of leading economists have de- 
bated questions of monetary and fiscal policy before subcommittees of the | 
Joint Economic Committee. 

Another innovation in committee procedure has been the scheduling of 
"docket days" at which a committee has invited the authors of bills referred 
to it to appear at a preliminary hearing early in a session and speak in behalf 
of their proposals. This procedure serves to give the committee a better under- 
standing of the proposals before it and gives rank and file members of the 
House a closer working relationship with the committee and its problems. 
This sensible experiment was launched by the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
in 1951 and by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in 1953. 

Another novel technique, occasionally used of late, has been for a commit- 
tee or subcommittee to hold regional hearings in various parts of the country 
in order to bring some concrete problem to the attention of grass-roots leaders 
of opinion and to assemble regional thinking on the subject. In the spring of 
1956, for example, Senator Hubert Humphrey's Disarmament Subcommittee 
held a series of regional hearings, some of them at university centers, where 
college professors and leading citizens gave the results of their studies of 
armament problems. | 

The coming of radio and television and the popularity of legislative 
broadcasts of the Estes Kefauver crime committee hearings, as well as of the 
proceedings of the United Nations and several foreign parliaments, led to 
proposals by Representatives Jacob Javits, George Meader, and others for 
putting House committee hearings on the air. But Speaker Sam Rayburn 
ruled in February 1952 that existing rules did not authorize radio broadcast- 
ing and televising of hearings before House committees. Perhaps the Speaker 
felt that it would be unwise to expose these proceedings to such widespread 
publicity, yet it seems only a question of time before Congress will use radio 
and television as channels of direct communication with the electorate. 
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Congress, a microcosm of the nation, is in turn epitomized in its ‘commit- 
tees. From a few select panels at the outset, the system has evolved until today 
there are approximately 270 congressional committees of all types, about . 
equally divided between the chambers. Congressional government is, in 
large part, government by committee. Is the House well organized internally 
for the performance of its lawmaking, supervisory, and informing functions? 
An objective appraisal suggests that the congressional committee system has 
had both advantages and disadvantages. 

At the dawn of the space age, when public problems of bewildering va- 
riety and baffling complexity crowd the calendars of the national legislature, 
the committee system serves the indispensable function of dividing the labor 
of screening and digesting the legislative proposals to which these problems 
give rise. A score of standing committees, divided into more than a hundred 
subcommittees, allows deliberations on many different matters to proceed si- 
multaneously. Thus the first advantage of the system is that it has enabled the ` 
House to cover a much wider range of subjects than it could in Committee 
of the Whole, and to make more extensive use of its members’ talents. 

In the second place, the committee system has provided invaluable train- 
ing in the public business by enabling the members to specialize in a few re- 
Jated subject-matter fields. In Congress the individual member has had a 
chance to learn the legislative trade more easily than his British counterpart _ 
by reason of his continuing service on one or two specialized standing com- 
mittees. Long service on the same committees has developed in the American 
legislator an expertise that has made him more than a match for the tran- 
sient department head. 

Committee government has also facilitated the close inspection and re- 
view of administrative performance that has become a major activity of the 
Congress. In practice, legislative surveillance of the executive branch has been 
chiefly exercised by particular committees that have operated as overseers and 
watchdogs of downtown departments. Such oversight devices as committee 
investigations, question periods, departmental reports, the requirement of 
prior committee approval, concurrent resolutions, and demands for docu- 
ments and testimony have been increasingly used in recent years to imple- 
ment the “oversight” function of Congress. 

Committee hearings have had the further advantage of serving for legis- 
lative policy makers as political sounding-boards that enable them to ascer- 
tain the intensity of support for and opposition to legislative proposals on the 
part of interested groups in the country. In a democracy: where preponderant 
public opinion is supposed to be the source of law, this function of discover- 
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ing the attitudes of the interested and informed public has obviously been an 
essential one. In cases where a general consensus had not yet emerged on a 
legislative proposal or where some regional or sectional group was strongly 
opposed to a measure, the hearing process has revealed this condition and 
served at least as a safety valve for the release of social tensions. 

The operation of the committee system has been recognized as the heart of 
congressional activity. Here, in practice, congressmen organized in “little 
legislatures’. shave considered legislative and spending proposals, reviewed 
the operations of administration, and at times themselves initiated new law. 
Committee work has included hearings as well as discussion in closed meet- 
ings. It has involved contact with experts and written material. It has been 
the center of legislative activity, where criticism of administration and de- 
cision upon proposed legislation has usually been made. 

On the other hand, the congressional committee system has not been 
without some drawbacks. These miniature legislatures and their committee 
chairmen—the “seignories” and their “lord-proprietors,” those “elders of the 
assembly"—have acquired such power and prestige over the years that they 
have been largely autonomous of the house which created them and whose 
agents they are supposed to be. In practice, the House and Senate have dele- 
gated functions that are the constitutional birthright of Congress as a whole 
—the making of policy and the conduct of investigations—to their standing 
committees. The role of the House has to a considerable extent been limited 
to ratifying decisions that its committees have made. 

The autonomy of the committees has given rise in turn to the problem of 
coordination. Since the committees usually have had a decisive voice in law- 
making, the committee system has encouraged the decentralization of legis- 
lative policy formation. Jealous of their jurisdictions and acting independ- 
ently of each other, these little legislatures have gone their own way at their 
own pace. The agenda of the House from week to week has depended upon 
the chance accumulation of committee reports on the House calendars. There 
has been no central or advance planning of the legislative program, no prepa- 
ration of a sessional timetable and a schedule of priorities. In the past closer 
intercommittee coordination might have been deemed desirable in order to 
avoid jurisdictional disputes, promote consistency and coherence between re- 
lated areas of legislative policy making, and accelerate the legislative process. 
The postwar proliferation of subcommittees possibly has carried the process 
of fission too far—the Committee on Agriculture alone has had sixteen stand- 
ing subcommittees, one for each crop—and has further complicated the 
problem of coordination. 
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Sometimes committee hearings have been held without adequate advance 
preparation on the part of the members, the witnesses, or the staff. The staff 
may have failed to choose the witnesses well or guide them wisely. Witnesses 
often have not filed advance copies of their statements with the committee 
and their testimony has not always been succinct, lucid, and pertinent. Some- 
times the committeemen have lacked the requisite background information 
or have failed to study the hearing briefs and ask intelligent questions. 

The structural defects in the congressional committee system have not 
been fatal. In its 1946 report the La Follette-Monroney Committee recom- 
mended the creation of party policy committees in both houses. Such commit- 
tees were set up in the Senate in 1947 to plan the legislative program, coordi- 
nate and guide committee activity, focus party leadership, and strengthen 
party responsibility.*° And in 1949 the House Republicans converted their 
steering committee into a policy committee. On net balance, the manifold ad- 
vantages of the committee system have clearly outweighed the drawbacks. 


10 For an account of their development see Hugh A. Bone, “An Introduction to the Senate 
Policy Committees," American Political Science Review, L (June, 1956), 339-59. 


The Procurement of Oarsmen for French 
Galleys, 1660-1748 
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THE architects of French naval expansion in the seventeenth century were 

> deeply impressed with the importance of the oar-driven vessel. The galley 
was widely considered indispensable as an instrument of war; it had played a 
central role in the naval history of the Mediterranean. Power and prestige 
were associated with the possession of galleys, and Mediterranean traditions 
of maritime pageantry and glory were inseparable from the oar. The French 
had only to look about them to see that every Mediterranean power of any 
consequence possessed at least a squadron of galleys. Spanish galleys in par- 
ticular merited their attention, because Spain was the most formidable galley 
power on the Mediterranean littoral and a dangerous neighbor for France. 
Cardinal Richelieu’s apprehensions about Spain led him to urge the con- 
struction of no less than thirty galleys. Jean-Baptiste Colbert actually built 
such a fleet. His son the Marquis de Seignelay, succeeding him in the minis- 
try, increased that fleet to over forty, for he was convinced, as he said in 1689, 
that the construction of galleys was “as important for the Royal service as 
that of vessels."? Given the esteem in which the galley was held, the procure- 
ment of men to serve galley oars was important, and as a naval problem 
probably reached its climax for the French while Colbert and his son were at 
the helm in the Ministry of Marine. 

The evolution of this manpower procurement problem can be traced and 
reasonably well illustrated with the data drawn from archival sources in 
France. The story has two distinct facets, reflecting the fact that French gal- 
ley oarsmen were ordinarily of two types, slaves and forgats. The slaves were 
purchased in the markets of Mediterranean Europe, hence there is a wealth 
of information about them and about their procurement in the correspond- 
ence of the French consuls who served as commission buyers of slaves for the 
Corps des Galéres. On the other hand, the decisions and correspondence of 
French ministers and judicial officials can be used to throw light on the 


* Associate professor at the University of Minnesota, Mr. Bamford is principally interested in 
European economic and maritime history. His major publication is Forests and French Sea 
Power, 1600—1789 (Toronto, 1956). 

1 Armand du Plessis, Cardinal de Richelieu, Testament politique (Paris, 1947), 408—409. 
y 2 Series B® 21 fol. 189, Archives de la Marine, Archives Nationales. Hereafter cited as BS, 
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forgat, the second type of galley oarsman. The forgat was usually a French- 
man condemned to penal servitude in the galleys, either for a term "of years 
or for life. Included in the group, however, were the Huguenots, sent to the 
galleys for failure to conform to royal decrees concerning religion. There 
were also several other varieties of forgats, on which comment will be made 
later. 

Both the duality and the varying characteristics of the galley manpower 
problem are evident in the changing proportions of slaves and forgats who 
_ served the oar. In the period 1660-1748 the forgats always outnumbered the 

slaves. For example, in the early 1670’s the total rowing force of the French 
galley fleet included about two thousand slaves and 4,500 able-bodied forçats? 
Thereafter, as the cost and difficulty of procurement increased, the proportion 
of slaves gradually declined. In the years 1684 to 1688 nearly 4,900 new forgats, 
but only 1,400 slaves, were added to the rowing force.* The changing pro- 
portions of these two types of oarsmen may be regarded as an indication of 
the increasing difficulties attending the purchase of slaves and the increasing 
ease with which forçats were obtained. In this essay the character of the difh- 
culties peculiar to the Mediterranean slave trade and the nature of the reliance 
placed on slave labor will be outlined; then the forgat procurement system, 
supplying as it did the bulk of the manpower for galley oars, will be con- 
sidered. 

Slaves were designated as the “elite” of the oar. Mohammedans from 
North Africa, known as “Turks,” most often served in that capacity, and 
were the most highly esteemed variety of slave.” Their physical prowess be- 
came proverbial in France, and still persists in the common phrase fort 
comme un Turc. It was said that they were “tall, extremely vigorous, very 
resistant to fatigue,” and much more suitable than forgats for the oar.® 
Turks usually held places as “first oarsmen” (espaliers) who set the pace 
that the others were obliged to follow in the harmonious, regular movement 
of oars. Turks were also preferred for the farthest inboard places on other 
oars, those most fatiguing and difficult. It was considered highly desirable, 
when the number on hand permitted, to mix Turks throughout the entire 
rowing force so they could set a good example of vigor for others. 


8 Series B1 376, Consul to Minister, Aug. 19, 1670, Archives des Affaires Étrangéres (Con- 
sular Collection), Archives Nationales (hereafter cited as Bl, Aff, Étr.); "État de la Chiourme 
des Galéres du Roy" (1673), E B8 173, Marinc. 

4 B8 86, fols. 240-46, Mar ine, 

6 “The Berbers,” remarked one memoirist, “are the best of them all.” B8 78, fol. 133, 
Marinc. "Nothing, " said Cólbert, “is more important for the reestablishment of the rowing force 
than Turks." Jean-Baptiste Colbert, Lettres instructions et mémoires, ed. Pierre Clément (8 vols. 
in ro, Paris, 1861-82), III, pt. I, pp. 12, 27-28. 

6 B y 35, fol. 227, Marine. 
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» Although most of the slaves aboard French galleys were Turks, a few 
other men also served. In the late 1660's a scattering of "schismatic" Russians 
and Greeks were used; and a decade later several hundred West African 
Negroes were brought to Marseille for the oar.” In the 1680’s a few American 
" Iroquois Indians were brought from Canada, though with so little success 
(and such dire consequences for French-Indian relations) that in 1689 
Frontenac returned them to Canada.’ These experiments served little pur- 
pose beyond confirming the prevailing preference for the use of Turks, even 
though they usually had to be purchased at high prices. 
| There were only two Mediterranean slave markets where French naval 

buying was long sustained in considerable volume: Malta and the north 
Italian port of Leghorn. Malta, as headquarters for the crusading Knights of 
St. John, or Knights of Malta as they were called, sent galleys out each year 
to prey on Mohammedan shipping and coastal populations. 'Their prizes and 
plunder helped to finance the expeditions and to maintain the Order. Their 
Turkish and North African captives were held for ransom or used to re- 
plenish the rowing force on the Knights’ own galleys; the remainder were sold 
on the Malta slave market to individual cavaliers or foreign buyers. Individual 
privateers who put in to the harbors of Valletta also supplied the market 
with slaves. For at least a decade after 1664, French buying efforts in this 
market were energetic and moderately productive. During the 1670’s they 
purchased as many as a hundred slaves a year on the island,” but thereafter 
activity in the Malta market declined. The Chevalier d'Escrainville, during 
fifteen years of service as a consul-buyer (1682-97), supplied less than two 
hundred slaves from Malta.* His career marked the decline of the market 
so far as the French were concerned. 

The port of Leghorn was far more important than Malta as a regular 
source of supply for slaves. Leghorn specialized in the slave trade, and the 
buying activities of French consuls at that port illustrate the way the trade 
was conducted at a major market of the period. The French consuls regularly 
bought slaves for the king on a commission basis, which was usually 2 per 
cent.“ One troublesome problem they faced as buyers was the competition of 


Y Colbert, Lettres, II, p. 1, 57n., 188; G. B. Depping, ed., Correspondance administrative sous 
le règne de Louis XIV (4 vols., Paris, 1850—55), Il, 927n.; Consul to Minister, June 8, Sept. 20, 
Nov. 13, 1674, Bl 814, Aff. Étr.; B9 14, fols. 92, 249, 257; BS 15, fol. 20, Marine. 

8 Ernest Lavisse, "Sur les galères du roi,” Revue de Paris, IV (Nov. 15, 1897), 234; G. M. - 
Wrong, The Rise and Fall of New France (a vols., New York, 1928), U, 504 ff. 

® Letters of the Chevailer de Gont, Mar. 11, 18; Apr. 24, 29, 1664; Consul to Minister, July 
24, 1673, B! 814, Aff. Err, 

10 Escrainville to Minister, Nov. 9; 1697, B* 814, ıbid.; Colbert, Lettres, III, pt. 1, p. 39. 
On the slave traffic in general, see Jean Mathiex, "Trafic et prix de l'homme en Mediterranée 
aux xvu® et xvii’ siècles,” Annales, IX Apr—June 1954), 157-64. 

11 This modest fee was supplemented by occasional gratifications doled out by the ministry 
and by certain benefits of an “unofficial” character. 
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others in the market, including that from other French buyers whose bidding 
naturally tended to raise prices and to interfere with purchasing. Time and 
again French consuls complained to the minister about the Spanish buyers 
and about Neapolitan, Genoese, Tuscan, and even English competition. But 
most of all they complained of the French, and it was on consular insistence 
that an Ordonnance was issued in France in 1678 forbidding French mer- 
chants to buy Turkish slaves, directly or indirectly, at Leghorn and Genoa 
and neighboring places. 

Once purchased, slaves were both a problem and a source of profit for the 
consul. Transportation was one of the problems. Many merchant ship cap- 
tains were reluctant to take them, and some would not have them aboard at 
all.1? Slaves were dangerous merchandise, and if a merchantman with Turks 
aboard was captured by a Moslem corsair, there might be unpleasant con- 
sequences for the captain and crew. As a risk, this was far less serious at Leg- 
horn than at other ports more distant from France with communications 
more exposed. Át Leghorn, moreover, the squadrons of French galleys that 
cruised the north Italian coast could be used for the slaves on hand, though 
the galleys could be expected to appear only in the summer months. Various 
circumstances added to the delays and difficulties of getting slaves from 
the market to Marseille. But delay was far from being a burden to the consul; 
it was more apt to be a positive benefit. With reasonably good management, 
he could profit substantially by hiring the slaves out as labor while awaiting 
shipment. They could usually earn much more than their subsistence, and 
anything beyond maintenance, for which the consul was responsible, he could 
appropriate. Considering the numbers of slaves and the several months’ 
delay that could be involved, the consul's personal gain could be substantial 
indeed. Of course, illness or accident could befall a slave while in the consul’s 
hands, but that risk was not great. Slaves selected for purchase ordinarily 
went through a period of quarantine before the contract was concluded. Ill- 
ness might involve some loss of wages.!” The monetary loss involved by the 
death of a slave was usually assumed by the king, although it was technically 
the consul's responsibility. But such an event was very apt to bring a repri- 
mand, as it did for Consul Francois Cotolendy in 1682 when the minister con- 
veyed to him the royal dissatisfaction. "It is extraordinary that five [slaves] 
should have died while on your hands, and that you should have bought a 
cripple. This indicates extreme negligence on your part in the inspection made 


12 Ordonnance of Feb. 15, 1678, in A? 12, fol. 91, Marine. 

18 BS »8, fols. 112-13, ibid.; Caignart to Minister, Mar. 1, 1692, Bl 700, Aff. Err, 
14 Francois Cotolendy to Minister, Nov. 22, 1690. Bl 699, Aff. Etr. 

16 July 14, 1690, shid. 
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before purchase.” 16 It was even more extraordinary that five others should 
have died on the hands of the consul at Genoa the month before! The minister 
suspected roguery. 

In other respects, too, the king paid heavily for the services of his consular 
buyers. They commonly bought slaves through intermediaries, a procedure 
necessary to circumvent treaties and avoid difficulties with the Ottoman 
government and its North African tributaries. Though superficially effec- 
tive in disguising French buying, these methods involved multiplication of 
intermediary and merchant services, and added costs. For the sake of safety 
in shipment, or for that of the ship employed, the slave ownership was ob- 
scured by use of names other than that of the consul, with an official destina- 
tion other than Marseille. These arrangements likewise involved added costs."* 
And behind the complex facade of indirect purchase, disguised ownership, 
and fictitious destination intended to “delude” the Ottoman government and 
North African potentates, the consul could delude the minister. Indirect 
purchase offered some of the opportunities for peculation and profiteering 
for which consuls were notorious,'* and the king paid higher prices for 
slaves in consequence. But after all, could a consul who had purchased his 
post be expected to burden himself with all the details of slave purchase 
and shipment for a trifling official commission of 2 per cent? 

'The prices paid for slaves in Mediterranean markets naturally reflected 
the quality of the “merchandise” involved in individual transactions, but 
prices generally tended to increase in the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, particularly in the 1680's. The general rise reflected an increase in the de- 
mand for slaves and a coincidental decrease in the number of Turks on the 
market.” The French Ministry of Marine resisted pressure for higher prices 
in spite of warnings from French consuls at Malta and in Italy that slaves 
were not available at the prices the ministry was willing to pay. Demand, 
said the consults, was keen because new preparations for war with the Turks 
were under way at Venetian, Spanish, Papal, and Tuscan galley bases.?? In 

16 B9 14, fol. 97; cf. fols. 62, 68-70, Marine. 

1% Depping, Correspondance, Tl, 885n., details some of the costs involved in various phases 
of slave purchase, 

18 On the abuses of the consuls both before and after the consular "reforms" of Colbert and 
Seignelay, see Paul Masson, Histoire du commerce francais dans le Levant au xvn’ siècle (Paris, 
1897), 148-57, 244-47. l ; 

19 This resulted in part from the treaties concluded between the Barbary States and certain 
Christian powers, whose naval and privateering operations had previously supplied numerous 
slaves: England with Tripoli (1676) and Algiers (1682); the Dutch with Algiers (1680). 
Cotolendy to Minister, May 17, 1680, B1 697; Mar. 12, 1683, B: 698, Aff, Étr.; Sir Godfrey 
Fisher, Barbary Legend: War, Trade, and Piracy in North Africa, 1415-1830 (Oxford, Eng., 
1957), 264-65, 267-68. 
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the face of such demand, French slave purchases in 1684 and 1685 were far 
below actual needs.?! 

Yet even as French buying stood at low ebb, active campaigning by French 
galleys "used up" oarsmen, and expansion of the French galley establish- 
ment intensified the need for manpower?? The shortage of French galley 
oarsmen was so keenly felt in 1684-1686 that the Minister of Marine took 
extraordinary steps to find men. Outside France he solicited forçats from the 
Duke of Savoy;?? and offered to buy Turkish prisoners of war from the King 
of Poland. He requested permission to buy and export Turks from Venice? 
and ordered that American Indians be brought from Canada for use as oars- 
men. Within France he solicited and obtained from the King an Ordon- 
nance substituting condemnation to the galleys for the death penalty in cases 
of army desertion.” He may also have solicited, and in any case must have 
welcomed, the galley penalties attaching to the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes and the various other royal measures dating from May 1682 that 
prescribed religious conformity.* It was obvious that such decrees on army 
desertion and religious matters would be disobeyed; the galley penalties for 
which they provided were certain to produce recruits for the oar. The 
forçats they actually did produce * made practicable the decision to increase 


21 BS 86, fols. 240—46, Marine, 

23 Fol. 485, ibid.; BS 86, fol. 428, Marine; Charles de la Roncière, Histoire de la marine 
frangaise (6 vols., Paris, 1899-1932), V, 706 ff.; VI, 2—17, passim. 

38 BS 17, fols. 16-17, Marine. 
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This memoirist alluded, in passing, to the fact that the increases during 1685-1687 resulted from 
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the size of the French fleet to thirty-eight and later to forty galleys.®° This 
mass of new forgat manpower had the incidental effect of increasing the 
need for additional Turks to provide the “elite” traditionally needed to up- 
grade forgat performance. Slave purchases therefore rose to what was prob- 
ably an alltime high in 1687-1688 with 1,166 Turks added to the rowing 
force in those two years?! The high level of these purchases was probably 
maintained during the early 1690's, but buying fell off sharply in the second 
„half of that decade, and, for reasons that will be presented, dropped pre- 
” cipitously i in 1700. 

Turning to the discussion of the forgat procurement system, it might be 
remarked at the outset that the use of convict labor was probably introduced 
in French galleys as early as the fifteenth century,?? but in the seventeenth 
century the system retained many of its advantages, of which Colbert was 
well aware. It was obvious that criminals could be obtained with greater ease 
than slaves. There were advantages in working them in the galleys instead 
of having them tortured and maimed, or letting them languish uselessly in 
dungeons. And forgats were cheap, compared with slaves. Colbert exerted 
pressure on judicial officials to use their powers to increase the number of men 
sent to the galleys.? In the absence of a criminal code, such pressure from a 
minister had special significance in France. 'The magistrates "alone had the 
power to declare what was crime" and to say what penal consequences should 
follow from such acts; their opinions, rendered in judgment of an accused, 
were the law for the case concerned.** But their use of discretionary powers 
could be influenced and even determined by royal authority; as a representa- 
tive of that authority, Colbert molded their actions in many ways by his pres- 
sure to satisfy the manpower needs of the galleys. | 

It seemed to Colbert that French magistrates inflicted the death penalty 
with excessive frequency; the result was needless waste. In 1662 he strongly 
urged them to condemn able-bodied convicts to the galleys instead." Among 
the many crimes punishable by death were desertions from the army and 
navy, and of course Colbert and his son Seignelay endeavored especially to 
have those penalties commuted. As noted earlier, it was Seignelay who sought, 

80 Fifteen additional French galleys were built on the Atlantic seaboard during 1689—1690, 
with most of their rowing force brought from Marseille, B®, 86-87, passim, Marine. 

31 See fn. 29 above. . 

32 Jacques Coeur, the powerful fifteenth-century merchant-banker, is supposed to have intro- 
duced convict labor on his galleys in 1443, when he obtained from Charles VII the right to seize 


and force "vagabonds and other low people [cafmans] to serve along with the slaves on his 
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Colbert, Lettres, UL, pt. 1, p. 1. 
" Garl Ludwig von Bar et al, A History of Continental Criminal Law (London, 1916), 
263. See also 259-64, passim. 
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in the mid-1680's, to have the penalty for army desertion changed. As one 
naval officer later remarked, Louis XIV was “touched by the representations 
of M. de Seignelay that 8,000 men had been executed [for desertion from the 
army] in a single year."?? In consequence, he issued an Ordonnance in 1684 
moderating that penalty so that "in the future all deserters from the troops 
will be condemned to have their nose and ears cut off, marked with a fleur-de- 
lis on each cheek, and sent to the galleys [for life]."9?* That measurt helped 
for many years to increase the rowing force. Without it, one commentator 
asserted, "it would not have been possible to man forty galleys.”?* Support 
for that assertion comes from a register of condamnés for the years 1691- 
1715. Deserters (from both services, apparently) not only constituted the 
largest single group, but represented over two-thirds of the names on the 
list? In 1717 the death penalty for desertion was reestablished,* but the ob- 
vious value of deserters at the galley oar led the Ministry of Marine to seek, 
in 1723 and again in the 1740's, to have the more moderate and useful galley 
penalty reestablished.“ In 1749, after the Corps des Galéres had been form- 
ally abolished, the desertion penalty finally was changed to that of galeres 
des terres 

Since the distinction between crime and misdemeanor (délit) was un- 
certain, a wide range of lesser offenses could also be punished by consign- 
ment to the galleys. The penalty of galleys à perpetuité was imposed for 
bigamy, theft, forgery, salt smuggling, and a considerable number of lesser 
offenses. In the register of men condemned in the period 1691-1715, men- 
tioned above, theft was second only to desertion as a ground for condemna- 
tion to life in the galleys.*? Such crimes as blasphemy, perjury, and falsehood 
could likewise receive life terms. The roll was further lengthened, as late as 
1739, by the inclusion of men serving for unspecified reasons, “after trial,” “sans 


86 BS 115, fols. 101-102, Marine. Army deserters were used in the 1660's, under an evi- 
dently temporary statutory authorization. It was then said: "If deserters from the army continus 
to be sent to the galleys, our needs will soon be filled.” Depping, Correspondance, Il, 927. 

87 Ordonnance, Dec. 4, 1684, A? 12, fol. 127, Marine; Recueil général, XIX, 465. In the year 
following, a galley officer commented that he had received six deserters “who are all young and 
will do good service.” He remarked, however, that “if the severity practiced of not leaving any 
part of the nose on the face is relaxed, they will fin the future] be better, because it is noticed, 
Monseigneur, that after a little work the difficulty of breathing notably diminishes their 
strength, so that they have to be relieved,” B® 85, fol. 253, Marine. 

88 BS 115, fols. 101—102, Marine. 

39 “Matrícule ou Rolle général des Forgats qui Existent sur les Galéres du Roy Le Premier 
Janvier 1739," comprising the name, reasons for condemnation, and date thereof, with the age 
and status of forgats whose original condemnations had taken place since 1691, and who were 
still on the galleys in 1739. D5 a, ibid. 

49 Ordonnance, Jan. 2, 1717, Recueil général, XXI, 127. 

41 BS 115, fols. 101—102; B® 125, fols, 209—10, Marine. 

42 Comte d'Estrées to Minister, June 2, 1749, B 142, Marine. 

45 “Matricule,” passim, DÌ 2, Marine. 
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dire pouryuoy,” or even when “suspected” or “accused” of some crime.** 

Actually, one need not have committed any crime to be sent to the gal- 
leys;** to be apprehended for mendicancy or vagabondage was sometimes 
sufficient reason. In Colbert's opinion, such behavior was, if not a crime in 
law, nonetheless reprehensible and deserving of correction. He shared the 
opinion of Intendant Nicolas Arnoul, who remarked to him that if vaga- 
bonds artd other do-nothings were put into the galleys "the world would be 
unburdened of the rubbish with which it is so heavily charged." *? That, re- 

"sponded Colbert, was “difficult . . . because there are no ordinances by which 
they incur that penalty, at least unless they are arrested for some crime.” *7 
This difficulty, if such it could be called, was overcome later, when an arrét 
du conseil ordered that vagabonds and other vagrants (gens sans aveu) be 
consigned to the galleys "without any ceremony or form of proceedings at 
law."** Action against bohemians, vagrants, vagabonds, beggars, and es- 
pecially "sturdy beggars," was grounded on the conviction that idleness makes 
men a burden to the state and leads to public disorders. Both these evils were 
avoided when such culprits were put to the oar. 

As has already been noted, legislation directed against the Religion Pre- 
tendue Reformée (as French Protestantism was called)*? afforded the statu- 
tory basis for condemnations to the French galleys. Such cases could nearly 
always be classed in one of three categories: conducting (sometimes mere 
presence at) an assemblage of the RPR, harboring a pastor, or attempting 
to leave the kingdom. Although French Protestant historians have devoted 
considerable scholarly labor to the search, they apparently found no official 
statistics giving the proportion of Protestants serving in the galleys who were 
condemned on grounds of their Protestantism alone. Some fragmentary pieces 
of evidence include all Protestants, without distinguishing those condemned on 
grounds other than, or in addition to, religious infraction. One seventeenth-cen- 
tury Protestant writer who was himself condemned estimated that six hundred 

4% Ibid, Earlier, in 1666, the Prévét de L’lsle wrote to Colbert reporting on three men ac- 
cused of theft. The leader, he said, “has sustained la question ordinaire extraordinaire [torture] 
without being willing to accuse his accomplices. They, nevertheless, have since been condemned to 
la question ordinaire extraordinaire, and in the event they confess nothing, one will be sent [to 
the galleys] for nine years, the others 2 perpetutté.” Depping, Correspondance, II, 933. 

45 About 1669 inquiry was made as to the number of men in the galleys without condem- 
nation or conviction of any legal kind. Intendant Nicolas Arnoul reported: “There are, to 
my knowledge, perhaps four or five. A father has put his son in to correct him... . M. de Pile 
has put a carpenter to the chain; M. de Martel another, ete.” B* 3, fol. 379, Marine, 

16 Depping, Correspondance, U, gro. 

47 Colbert, Lettres, IIT, pt. 1, p. 56. 

48 AB 15, fol. 41; B9 14, fol. 12, Marine; Colbert, Lettres, III, pt. 1, 502n.; C. W. Cole, 
Colbert and a Century of French Mercantilism (a vols., New York, 1939), II, 473. 

19 Hence the initials RPR, often used in official documents to designate French Protestantism 


in the period, along with RC, A et R. (Religion Catholique, Apostolique et Roman). 
50 Recueil général, XIX, 388, 510, 532-34; XXI, 261--70. 
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Protestants were on the galleys as early as June 1685.9. This numler greatly 
increased because of condemnations during the two or three years im- 
mediately following. Thereafter the tide of religionnares fell off sharply. It 
was estimated in 1701 that Protestant condamnés at Marseille numbered 
about three hundred;% on the eve of the foreign-sanctioned liberations of 
1713, they were said to number 310 in a total rowing force of about 5,700.53 
Scattered additional condemnations took place in the half century» that fol. 
lowed, making a grand total that “considerably exceeded 2,000,” according 
to the careful estimate of the Protestant historian Tournier and others.* — - 

To supplement the services of his own subjects, Louis XIV used some 
forgats obtained outside of France from foreign princes who had no galleys 
of their own. The ducal dynasty of Savoy, for example, periodically supplied 
convicts for service in French galleys before 1690, but sometimes complained 
about failures to release forgats at the expiration of their terms of condemna- 
tion and about other irregularities.” In the eighteenth century amicable rela- 
tions with the King of Poland (Louis XV's father-in-law) and Her Electoral 
Highness Countess Palatine led those rulers to “ask permission” to send their 
convicts to French galleys.°® Bourbon family ties also underlay the tempor- 
ary transfer of some hundreds of “homeless” Spanish galeriens to France in 
1742, after a raid by an English squadron had burned five Spanish galleys at 
St. Tropez." 

Of considerably greater importance, both in terms of continuity of supply 
and the numbers of men involved, was the use of Christian prisoners of war 
as forgats. Fragments of Richelieu's correspondence with Sourdis suggest that 
numerous Spanish and Portuguese prisoners of war served on French galleys 
during the later years of the Thirty Years’ War;*% and in 1659 a lettre du Roi 
authorized the release of numerous prisoners of war who had served on 
French galleys for “many years.”®® As that royal letter suggests, such galley 
workers were not always released immediately after the signature of the 
treaties concluding peace. Indeed, negotiations were under way in 1684, six 


51 Cited by Gaston Tournier, Les Galéres de France et les galeriens protestants des xvn" et 
xv’ siècles (3 vols., Cevennes, 1943-49), I, 65. This figure seems reasonable in light of the 
fact that 2,378 new condemnées ("good and bad for the oar") arrived at Marseille in the two 
full years 1685 and 1686 (the revocation was issued in October 1685). The number of forçats 
arriving at Marseille in earlier years was said to have been from five to six hundred a year. 

53 Ibid. 1, 67. l . 

58 At the instigation of the British government, 136 or more were liberated in 1713. Ibid. 

54 Thid., 68. Volumes I-III contain well over two thousand case histories. 

65 Colbert, Lettres, III, pt. 1, pp. 188, 550-51; Depping, Correspondance, I, 929. 

56 B3 333, fols 499—500; B9 124, fols 241-42, Marine. . 

57 B3 aro, fols. 403 ff.; 441, fols. 52-54; 417, fol. 269 f., Marine. 

58 Correspondance et dépéches de Henri d'Escoubleau de Sourdis, ed. E. Sue (3 vols., Paris, 
1839), I, 527-38, with Richelieu's approval of prisoner of war releases on condition that a ran- 
som be paid and a substitute be furnished in each case. 

59 Lettre du Rot, June 26, 1659, B® 1, fol. 30, Marine. 
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years aftet the Treaty of Nimwegen, to arrange the mutual release of war 
prisoners held by France and Spain on board their respective galleys since the 
previous war? Even those belated conversations may not have effected the 
release of all the prisoners held, since the Spanish ambassador to France asked 
as late as 1688 that Spanish subjects then serving on French galleys be liber- 
ated. When that request was finally brought under consideration at Versailles 
in December 1689, the Minister of Marine had to write to Marseille request- 
ing information concerning “those that had survived." 9. In 1691 a treaty was 
'signed between France and Spain providing for the mutual exchange of "navy 
prisoners," but the French envoy sent to implement this agreement received 
private instructions to delay and obstruct its execution without.appearing to 
do so, since it was estimated that fewer Frenchmen were serving on Spanish 
galleys than were Spaniards on those of France,” 

Many men arriving at Marseille were found to be physically incapable of 
useful service. To send such men occasions needless expense, said Colbert. 
“Care must be taken that condamnés have the health and strength to serve 
well."9? A circular of 1672 to that effect recommended that no criminal over 
fifty-five be sent to the galleys unless he had “the necessary health.” Nor 
should the condamnés be too young; at a deliberation of the Conseil de la 
marine complaint was made about the fact that five boys had been attached 
to the last Brittany chain, the eldest of whom was not yet fifteen" Equally 
burdensome and useless for the oar were the sick and the crippled. Men 
maimed or disabled in arm or leg, or those with hernias, were not wanted at 
Marseille.°® | 

Men judged suitable for the oar at the time of their condemnation were 
not apt to remain able-bodied for long in the usual run of seventeenth-cen- 
tury prisons in France (or elsewhere). As the Count of Roanes explained, in 
describing a group of condamnés newly arrived for the galleys, some were 
thin and tired “only because they have stayed too long in the prisons after 
their condemnations, laden with irons in dungeons, and without having 


60 BS 16, fol. 134, 1bid. 

61 BS 21, fol. 204, ibid. 

62 B8 23, fol. 333, fhbid. 

68 Colbert, Lettres, III, pt. 1, p. 280. 

64 Thid., 3900. 

85 Such lads, it was stated, "cannot render any service on the galleys; on the contrary, they 
are led by the convicts and Turks to crimes which are only too common on the galleys. Hitherto 
it has been customary to liberate them and use them around the arsenal. But since there is reason 
to fear that in returning to their homes they wil! fall again into the same bad habits, it is de- 
cided . . . to send them as engagés [indentured servants] to the [West Indies] Islands." Bt 1, 
fol. 393, Marine. 

86 Colbert warned, however, that although physical disability was a reason for omitting to 
send men to the galleys, it should not serve as a pretext for escaping the “more rigorous” penalty 
of death, if merited. Colbert, Lettres, III, pt. 2, p. 62n. 
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enough bread and water to nourish them."9" Prisoners were then neither 
suitable nor usually intended for long-term incarcerations; galleys, rather 
than dungeons, were ordinarily intended to serve that purpose in France.** 

Men destined for the galleys were chained together in groups of fifty or 
a hundred, or several hundred, and marched to Marseille in the charge of a 
conductor. The chains, as these troupes of condamnés were called, were 
badly organized and poorly controlled before Colbert came to power; they - 
departed at irregular intervals and traveled uncertain routes. Colbert reor- 
ganized the service, as he did a good many others, and established itineraries * 
for the principal chains, and branch routes to gather scattered condamnés 
from prisons situated off the principal arteries. 'Two major chains were es- 
tablished. One, the so-called Paris chain, moved up the Seine Valley gathering 
condamnés from all over northern and northeastern France as far as Dijon, 
traveled south to Chalons-sur-Saóne, then usually by boat southward down 
the Rhone as far as Avignon, and thence overland to Marseille. The Brittany 
chain originated at Rennes, gathered condamnés as it moved up through 
the Loire Valley, and finally reached Lyons, whence it also followed the 
Rhone southward. 

In the 1670's, when large numbers of condamnés became available in 
southwestern France, the so-called Guyenne (or Bordeaux) chain developed. 
Originating at Bordeaux, it followed the Garonne Valley southeast as far as 
Toulouse, and thence reached the Mediterranean. Condamnés from the 
prisons of Languedoc, Ávignon, and Provence converged on Marseille in 
small groups, often conducted by guards from local prisons. Those who 
joined a chain earliest naturally marched the greatest distances. A man in the 
Paris chain might trudge fully 550 kilometers during the usual trek of 
twenty-six to twenty-eight days. On the march each condamné was col- 
lared with a thick band of iron about the neck, and linked in a double file 
with his fellows along the length of a heavy central chain. The iron collar and 
chains for each man ordinarily weighed more than 150 pounds"? The weight 
of the irons combined with the distance traversed made it unusual for a 
chain to complete the march without fatalities.** 


67 Bf 15, fol. 471, Marine. 

$8 'The intendant of Poitou, ‚reporting twenty “‘good and vigorous' " condamnés on hand, 
asked that they be taken soon, “ ‘the sooner the better, so that they won't die, and because the 
judges are more disposed to give this penalty when they see that their Prisons do not remain 
long encumbered with condemnées.’” Quoted by Lavisse, "Galéres du roi,” 243. 

ET B® 8a, fol. 162, Marine. The approximately three hundred kilometers from Chalon-sur- 
Saéne to Avignon were usually traversed by boat. 

16 According to Lavisse, 150 livres, (about 165 pounds), 247. One reforming intendant recom- 
mended that the weight of the chains should not exceed forty kilos. 

T1 As carly as 1662 a scheme was proposed to transport criminals from the Atlantic to Mar- 
seille by ship, instead of overland in chains. Depping, Correspondance, II, 876—77. Recurrent 
wars with Spain militated against putting the idea into practice. 
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The burdens of this system extended beyond the weight of the irons to 
include many connected with recruitment and with the remuneration of 
the men who conducted the chains. Understandably, conductors were a hard 
and brutal lot; such employment would hardly have attracted sensitive spirits. 
“The best of them,” as the Marquis de Ternes observed, was "much more 
concerned with his own interests than with good and loyal service.’ The 
systemeunder which they worked was intended to assure effective service and 
at the same time guard the royal financial interests from damage at the hands 
of unscrupulous conductors. But the interests of the forgats were not similarly 
protected. Indeed, the system actually encouraged greed and self-interested 
brutality on the part of conductors. They were paid a fixed sum for every 
living condamné delivered at Marseille, regardless of physical condition. 
This per capita fee was intended to cover all expenses during the march: 
subsistence and housing for the chain, carts and drivers for the sick and ex- 
hausted, horses for the conductor and his assistants, wages of assistant con- 
ductors and guards, and the cost of the boats used in descending the Rhone. 
Anything beyond such expenses was the conductor's remuneration; hence 
it behooved him to keep their cost as low as possible and to provide as few 
as possible. 

In the 1680’s, humane Intendant Michel Begon tried without much 
success to stamp out abusive practices. He was particularly insistent that 
conductors must not "retrench anything" on the daily ration prescribed by 

12 Ibid., 935. 

78 Following is an itemized list of the expenditures ordinarily involved in conducting a 


chain of one hundred men from Paris to the galley base at Marseille, with total cost estimates 
based on a twenty-six-day trip in 1676: 


Collar and chains for each man at 6 livres cach... .. ccc ec eee eee 600 livres 
Two argousins (asst. conductors), at so sols each per day, or 5 livres per day, for 

EVEL CV IE dV esos Wie wt, os WS ae PESE EC S dard Va ee 130 livres 
Twelve guards at 30 sols each, or 18 livres per day, for twenty-six days ........... 468 livres 
One driver, at 26 sols per day, for twenty-six days ....... ccc cece ene eee anne 32 livres 
Three horses at 3 livres per day, twenty-six days ...... 00... cece eee eee eee ees 78 livres 
Food for one hundred prisoners at 2 sols each per day, ro livres per day, for twenty- . 

Daci. Rn 260 livres 
Food for de at 50 sols per day, twenty-six days ........ 6.006 eee eee 65 livres 
Candles (burned all night) and straw to bed the jared at 40 sols per day, for twenty- 

SR GAVE: EE ia a se a E SS a EE eS dat 52 livres 
Boats, Chalon to Avignon ........... esee lh ruta wanes teed O 300 livres 

1,985 livres 
Incidentals and cost of return (estimated) .........oooooconoroommmo.. els. 500 livres 
2,485 livres 


These estimates appear high in many E as might be expected in a mémoire whosc 
author was seeking to show that conductors were not overpaid at thirty livres a head for de- 
livered condamnés. B8 82, fol. 169, Marine. Local residents were obliged to furnish shelter 
for the chain en route, usually stables or a barn. 

714 See Yvonne Bezard, Fonctionnaires maritimes et coloniaux sous Louis XIV: Les Begon 


(Paris, 1932), 67-69, and ch. IV, passim, 
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royal order for each condamné: thirty-two ounces of fresh bread, a half 
pound of beans, and a half pint of wine (to cost a total of two sous). Begon 
was no less insistent that these rations be divided equally. 


. . Conductors and guards are forbidden to apply any part to their own profit, on 
pain of the galleys; nor can they exact anything from condamnés for good treat- 
ment, or on the pretext of "collier" or “soap,” which are the terms they use to 
appropriate all the money they can get. 


He added that conductors must also “provide carts for the sick without re- 
quiring any payment from those who ride.”** But it was easier to legislate 
than to regulate the behavior of conductors. The abuses did not disappear, 
as continuing official complaints about conductors attest. 

In addition to other burdens, the condemnées often bore the brunt of the 
weather, and for ill-fed and ill-clad men on the march, winter weather could 
be deadly. As early as 1663 doubt was expressed by an intendant at Marseille 
as to the advisability of dispatching chains in the winter months.” 

It was evidently understood that winter weather could be blamed for 
fatalities, but that fact did not prevent the frequent dispatch of winter chains 
in later years. Efforts in 1683 to fix April and September as the regular 
months for the departure of chains were unsuccessful.” As late as 1712, 
when a January chain of 313 arrived at Marseille after losing fifty-six dead 
along the road, the intendant reported that the chain appeared, in general, 
"very good," but added that “it is not yet possible to judge precisely the state 
of this chain.""? A December chain of 353 arrived the next year, having lost 
ten en route.?? By the 1740's, however, the chains were leaving regularly on 
the more desirable April and September schedules. 

It is not possible to indicate with any precision what proportion of the 
condamnés arriving at Marseille eventually proved fit to serve an oar. But 
mortality en route and temporary infirmity on arrival were certainly more fre- 
quent in the period 1660-1700 than in the half century thereafter. It was to 
the earlier period that Begon referred when he commented that unquestion- 
ably *more than half [of the condamnés] perish or become disabled for gal- 
ley service before their first campaign" at sea.” During the eighteenth cen- 

75 Michel Begon (1638-1710), Intendant des Galéres at Marseille, 1685-88, B® 85, fols. 
296, et passim, Marine: Bezard, Fonctionnatres maritimes, 67-69. 

T6 "Reglement pour la conduite des chaisnes des condamnes aux Galeres," Feb. 18, 1686, 
A8 12; B® 85, fol. 296, Marine. 

17 The intendant noted that of sixty-four in one chain, eighteen had died on the road and 
two after having liberated. B9 77, fol. 342, tbid. 

78 B8 r5, fols. 16, 32, 15;2.; Depping, Correspondence, II, 942. 

19 He stated, however, “These men are completely fatigued.” B® ros, fol. 320, Marine. 

80 Of those who reached Marseille, cigthty-cight were in the hospital the day after their ar- 


rival. B9 108, fol. 18, ibid. 
81 BS 85, fol. 294, tbid. 
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tury the condition of chains gradually improved. Mortality en route in the 
1740's ranged from less than 1 to 3 per cent; and a comparable decline took 
place in the incidence of sickness and disability. Notable indications of im- 
provement are apparent in a letter of 1744, in which a provincial intendant 
complained that conductors were too lenient and that in using too many 
vehicles for robust young condamnés, they burdened the local populace.®* 
Haying once begun to serve in Louis XIV's galleys, the condamné was 
likely to continue to do so during the rest of his active life. Neither reprieve 
nor release was likely on the basis of evidence brought to light after con- 
demnation or on the claim that a new trial was justified. These were con- 
sidered mere pretexts, against which Colbert warned galley officials.** In gen- 
eral, releases from the galleys were uncommon except when outside influence 
was involved or when infirmity or age produced disability. Most regulations 
pertaining to releases were contradictory, uncertain in practice, or negative. 
They reflected preoccupation with the need to retain able-bodied, experienced 
manpower at the oar. It was the general rule that no releases were granted 
for second offenders or in cases involving “atrocious” crimes such as /ése 
majesté, or where galley service represented commutation of another penalty. 
Release of the offender and his return to society was obviously not anticipated 
in the cases of condemnation to life on the galleys; that penalty was inter- 
preted in law as civil death. At least in theory, no Protestant was ever to be 
released, though in actual practice hundreds were released with the stipula- 
tion that they must leave France permanently. Lesser offenders usually 
could not obtain release unless they had given long service, often far exceed- 
ing the stated term. In general, the three questions apt to be asked about 
condamnés under consideration for release were: Is he disabled or too old to 
be of use and hence "at the king's charge"? How long has he served? Can he 
supply a replacement? The first of these was usually the most important.” 
In the seventeenth century and through the first two decades of the 
eighteenth, a man condemned to the galleys for a term of years was in es- 


82 See Rolles of chains arriving 1746-49: B® 130, fol. 247; 133, fols. 78, 194; 134, fols. 237, 
246, 313; B® 484, fols. 275, 277, ibid. 

88 B3 437, fols. 536-37, ibid. The writer has found no evidence establishing a connection 
between the dawning eighteenth-century humanitarian movement and these improvements. They 
can be attributed in part to the improved financial condition of the state after 1725, which ren- 
dered possible the satisfaction of needs that had been clearly recognized long before, as by 
Begon in the 1680’s, and Vincent de Paul before him. 

84 Take care that you never heed the testimony of judges for the release of criminals from 
the galleys, because . . . after having satisfied their conscience in condemning a criminal, they 
[sometimes] try to have him released by recommendation, even by saying that he is innocent.” 
Colbert, Lettres, UIT, pt. 2, p. 83n. 

85 Numerous treaties were signed with North African potentates that provided for mutual 
releases or exchange of slaves held in galley service. 

86 Indications of the evolution of policy on releases: B® 17, fol. 449: 23, fols. 95-96, 344-45, 
356, 375—78; 130, fols. 484—93; A? 12, fols. 117, 121, Marine. 
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sentially the same position as the ordinary life-term condemnée. Ht almost 
always served as long as his strength held out, not because of negligence, 
purposeful inhumanity, or an intention to increase the penalty for crime, but 
simply because the royal interests required such service. To become accus- 
tomed to handling the galley oar and hardened to its fatigues required several 
years. Not all men lived long enough to complete that training; those who 
did were valued for their experience and hardiness. The royal interest was 
ill served when seasoned oarsmen were released after serving a mere appren- 
ticeship.?" Just as a king's interest could require that his subjects be punished 
with the galley penalty in lieu of others, so the royal interest could retain them 
for continued service without regard for any limitation of time fixed by a 
magistrate. It was therefore unusual for any able-bodied man under sixty years 
of age to be released from the galleys, no matter what the term of his con- 
demnation. 

Even when a condamné had given long service or was disabled, or both, 
he usually had to meet an additional condition before he could be considered 
a candidate for release. He (or someone else in his name) was expected to 
provide a slave to serve as his replacement. When it was found, in the 1670's, 
that as a result of this requirement French agents were engaging in much un- 
desirable competitive buying in the slave markets, especially in Italy, the 
regulations were changed to allow a money payment equal to the cost of the 
slave. 

The French galley fleet reached its zenith in the early 1690's, vid the 
number of oarsmen totaling over twelve thousand.” At the close of that 
decade, however, an event occurred that solved the problem of procuring 
oarsmen by simply eliminating the need for them. The decisive event in ques- 
tion was the death in 1700 of King Charles II of Spain, who left his whole 
kingdom and empire as a legacy to the ruling family of France. The control 
of both crowns thereby came into the hands of the same ruling house. The 
long-standing naval rivalry of France and Spain came to an end, and the two 
strongest galley powers in the Mediterranean abruptly became allies. For 
each power the new tie eliminated the only significant galley enemy in view. 

The end of galley usefulness had long been heralded; for more than a 
century the galley had been losing effectiveness as an instrument of war. It 
could neither match nor endure the superior fire power of the sailing ship. 
Its utility had come to be largely confined to patrolling Mediterranean coasts 

87 Thus Henry IV (1585-1610) pointed out that “ ‘term see ar ia are ordinarily made 
for only two or three years, which is the reason why our gall full of untrained oarsmen’ ”; 
consequently, Henry decreed that condemnations should be for ps less than six years. Quoted 


in Augustin Jal, Abraham du Quesne (2 vols., Paris, 1873), II, 162-63. 
88 BS go, fols. 198—99, Marine. 
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and cohtending with other galleys, for only an oar-driven vessel, it was 
thought, could be depended upon to catch and destroy a galley. For 
French galleys, the legacy of Charles largely obliterated even that limited 
utility. 

But the galley was slow to die. Although obsolete, it still had value for a 
particular group of men. Officers of the royal Corps des Galéres, many from 
old and influential noble families, had a “vested interest” in preserving the 
galley and its traditions. They managed to cloak or ignore its practical in- 
firmities, and in every possible way sought to carry on in traditional fashion, 
as though the oared vessel was still an effective fighting machine. They were 
more than ever concerned about such matters as salutes and precedence and 
prestige. Many officials, intendants, Commissaires, and galley officers alike, 
and with them the Chevalier d'Orléans, last Général des Galéres, defended 
the galley against its modern, empirical critics. Their spokesman was Barras 
de la Penne, whose long and learned treatise in defense of the galley still lies 
unpublished in the Archives de la Marine. 

Those galley officers must have been keenly aware of the process of in- 
stitutional decay going on before their eyes. They had only to look down from 
their station on the poop to see and lament the decreasing numbers of Turks 
among the oarsmen in the banks. The infidel Turk, with his distinctive 
clothing, moustache, and reputation for physical strength, was a symbol of the 
old fighting galley. His services had been bought in the past with blood; his 
very presence aboard suggested past glories. Reductions in the number of 
Turks suggested progressive weakness and debilitation, the approaching end 
of the Galley Corps. And there was one other definite reason to lament the 
gradually declining number of Turkish slaves. That decline meant a grow- 
ing predominance of forgat (convict) labor aboard; it meant that as galleys 
lost naval usefulness, their value as prisons remained. In a tradition- and status- 
ridden service, officers from old noble families must have found that change 
difficult to accept. Few could have relished the professional transition from 
galley officer to prison warden. Yet that unwelcome change took place. The 
Corps des Galéres gradually degenerated, as it must have seemed, into a 
penal establishment.** Thus when the Corps was officially abolished in 1748, 
its few remaining vessels were essentially prison hulks for the accommodation 
of convicts who slept aboard, and usually worked ashore by day. Yet in that 
very last year of its separate existence, officers of the Galley Corps purchased 


89 Galley officers could still count 1,002 Turks and 4,600 forçats in the rowing force in 1712, 
but by 1738 the Turks numbered only 189, and in 1746 they were but 146 among three thousand 
oarsmen in the galleys. BË 105, fol. eli: 123, fol. 168; 130, 224, ibid. 
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a few additional Turks at Malta and Cartagena markets. Elite Sarsmen 
were apparently sought to give “tone” to the rowing force, and perhaps as 
symbols of earlier glories, even when the fighting galley had long since died 
and the need for both forgats and slaves was gone. 


90 “M, le Bailly de Boccage [buying for the French at Malta] could only use part of the 
money set aside for the purpose.” B9 134, fols. 73-74, 82, 301, ibid. 


The House of Morgan and the Executive, 
1905-1913 


Roserr H. Wiese * 


EARLY in 1902, when Theodore Roosevelt’s administration began anti- 
trust proceedings against the Northern Securities Company, John Pierpont 
Morgan, its organizer, reputedly complained to Roosevelt, “If we have done 
anything wrong ... send your man to my man and they can fix it up.”* Sev- 
eral years later, in the midst of the Panic of 1907, Elbert H. Gary and Henry 
Clay Frick hurried to Washington to ask Roosevelt’s advice. The two men, 
who represented Morgan interests in the United States Steel Corporation, told 
Roosevelt about a plan to purchase for United States Steel a controlling interest 
in the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company. Presenting the proposal as a bit of 
altruism designed to save a hard-pressed brokerage firm that owned the 
stock, they requested assurances that the purchase would not bring antitrust 
prosecution against the Steel Corporation. Roosevelt gave vague blessings, and 
the House of Morgan completed the transaction? 

Such familiar anecdotes are the material used to describe Wall Street- 
Washington relations during the progressive era. Contemporary reformers 
popularized these stories as illustrations of big business incorrigibility and un- 
scrupulousness. Historians, denied access to most businessmen's records and 
primarily concerned with the course of liberal reform, have accepted them as 
anecdotes. 

Back of these stories lay a consistent pattern, unified by Wall Street's view 
of the federal government. According to an official biographer, Roosevelt, 
after listening to Morgan's ideas on corporation control, commented, "Mr. 
Morgan could not help regarding me as a big rival operator, who either in- 
tended to ruin all his interests, or else could be induced to come to an agree- 


* Mr. Wiebe, an instructor in the history department at Columbia University, published "Busi- 
ness Disunity and the Progressive Movement, 1901-1914” in the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, XLIV (Mar. 1958), 664-85. 

1 Quoted in Mark Sullivan, Our Times: The United States 1900-1925 (6 vols., New York, 
1927), II (America Finding Herself), 414. See also Joseph Bucklin Bishop, Theodore Roosevelt 
and His Times (2 vols., New York, 1920), I, 184. 

2 Frederick Lewis Allen, The Lords of Creation (New York, 1935), 139-40; Henry F. 
Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt: A Bibliography (New York, 1931), 441-43. As Roosevelt phrased it, 
“I felt it no public duty of mine to interpose any objections.” Bishop, Roosevelt, ll, 55. Gary 
later called this “tacit acquiescence.” House Committee on Investigation of United States Steel 
Corporation (May 27, 1911~Apr.13, 1912, 62 Cong., 2 sess.), United States Steel Corporation, 
Hearings (53 pts., Washington, D. C., 1911-12), June 7, 1911, pt. 4, p. 167. 
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ment to ruin none."? That insight held the essence of Wall Streets attitude, 
The New York magnates included the federal government among the auton- 
. omous blocs they found in American society. Generically, the government 
belonged with the Standard Oil Company and the American Federation of 
Labor. As a corollary, each bloc enjoyed primary power within its particular 
sphere, which meant that relations among these units roughly paralleled di- 
plomacy among sovereign states. ° 

Wall Street’s leaders, reflecting their own involvement, usually spoke of 
the government in economic language. To the railroad magnate James J. 
Hill, the President served as chairman of the board for the “great economic 
corporation known as the United States of America.”* Applying Wall Street 
logic, Hill argued that government regulation equaled federal ownership. The 
government, through the Interstate Commerce Commission, would have the 
seat of power on the boards of all railroads and could then determine policy.® 
Business journals, reasoning from similar premises, hoped for a “reconcilia- 
tion” between the administration and the railroads and, more generally, “a 
proper ‘balance of power’ between the government and the corporations."? 

In this theory the government was intrinsically neither good nor evil. Its 
worth varied with circumstances, In the wrong hands—Bryan’s, for example 
—the government became, like the labor unions, an enemy. With the right 
men in office, it operated like a friendly corporation cooperating under a com- 
munity of interest agreement. 

. The magnates did not sharpen their ideas with precise definitions. They 
had a flexible approach rather than a pat theory. Yet their orientation clearly 
obviated a government that arises from the whole society and in turn pro- 
motes the general welfare. Nor would their approach enable the government 
to act as a dispenser of justice above society’s units. Early in the century, in 
fact, Wall Street's leaders ranked the government among the second-rate 
powers. When speculating about a battle between Washington and Standard 
Oil, Wall Street odds lay with John D. Rockefeller.’ 

At no time, however, did the magnates leave the government’s disposition 
to chance. In various ways they cultivated the political influence they had 
inherited from the nineteenth century. Some, like the steel leader Henry Clay 
Frick, worked intimately with local party leaders? George W. Perkins, a 

3 Bishop, Roosevelt, I, 185. 

is in George Mowry, The Era of Theodore Roosevelt, The New American Nation 
Series, ed. Henry Steele Commager and Richard B. Morris (New York, 11958), 216. 

5 “Address Delivered June 4, 1902,” James J. Hill, Addresses (n.p., n 

9 Railway Age, XLII (Mar, 22, 1907), 373; Wall Street Journal, D. 24, 1904. 

T New York Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, June 25, 1906. 


8 Frick to Philander C. Knox, Nov. 11, 1901, Philander C. Knox Papers, Manuscript Di- 
vision, Library of Congress. 
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Morgan partner, preferred the free play of Washington, where in 1908 he 
lobbied simultaneously for corporation, financial, and tariff legislation.? Po- 
litical involvement sometimes bred contempt (“I suppose,” sighed J. P. Mor- 
gan, Jr., "that when one deals with politicians one must expect to be lied 
to.”*%), and other Wall Street men joined Frank A. Vanderlip, vice-president 
of the National City Bank, who sat in his office and read reports from his two 
Washington agents." Only the elder Morgan could call Senator Nelson W. 
Aldrich into his office and present him with a currency bill or have Aldrich 
telegraph political news while he vacationed on his yacht? All of them 
toughened the fiber of their political connections by distributing the funds 
that made effective campaigning possible. 

With the magnates’ nineteenth-century inheritance came an emphasis 
upon Congressional connections. Congress made the government’s economic 
policy in the days of Benjamin Harrison and William McKinley, and at the 
turn of the century the Republican Big Four—Nelson W. Aldrich, Orville H. 
Platt, John C. Spooner, and William B. Allison—still held sway with Mark 
Hanna in the Senate. Then Roosevelt tipped the balance. He sprang 
the Northern Securities prosecution, intervened in the anthracite coal 
strike, and forced the Department of Commerce and Labor bill through a 
reluctant Congress. Both his methods and his acts transformed the executive 
into a formidable power. Wall Street, in order to maintain its influence, either 
had to remove the rambunctious Roosevelt as soon as possible, or it had to 
establish strong bonds with the executive. By 1904, the first alternative—if 
many Wall Street men ever seriously entertained it—had vanished. Roose- 
velt, financed by Wall Street contributions, was triumphantly returned to 
office with the largest percentage of the popular vote since Monroe. 

On January 28, 1905, Secretary of Commerce and Labor Victor Metcalf 
ordered Commissioner of Corporations James R. Garfield to investigate 
United States Steel.'* After some months’ delay, Garfield sent a subordinate 
to the offices of Elbert Gary, chairman of the corporation’s board, to discuss 
the matter. Gary used this opportunity to open negotiations for a general 
understanding with the executive. Through Garfield, always cordial to Mor- 
gan’s men, Gary arranged a personal conference with Roosevelt. 


9 Perkins to Morgan, Mar. 16, 1908, George W. Perkins Papers, Michigan State University. 

10 J, P. Morgan, Jr., to Perkins, Oct. 28, 1907, ibid. 

11 Jerome J. Wilbur and Ailes Files, Frank A. Vanderlip Papers, Butler Library, Columbia 
University. 

13 Vanderlip to George E. Roberts, Dec. 23, 1907, ibid; Aldrich to Morgan ( copy of 
telegram), Aug. 5, 1909, Albert J. Beveridge Pa pers, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. 

13 For a good discussion of this transition, see Mowry, Era of Theodore Roosevelt, 115-40. 

14 Metcalf to Garfield, Jan. 28, 1905, File 42395, Records of the Department of Commerce, 
National Archives. A House resolution that day had called for the investigation. 

15 Garfield to Z. Lewis Dalby, Sept. 20, 1905, File 3641, Records of. the Federal Trade Com- 
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On the evening of November 2, 1905, Gary and an assistantemet with 
Roosevelt, Metcalf, and Garfield at the White House. Gary stated “that 
[United States Steel] does not raise the question of the constitutionality of the 
law [empowering the Bureau of Corporations to investigate]; it desires to 
co-operate with the Government in every possible way that is consistent with 
the proper protection of... . [the stockholders'] rights and property.” 18 He 
promised to open all books and records of the corporation to the Buseau’s in- 
vestigators. In return for this cooperation, Gary asked that the information 
gleaned from the files be used “by the President alone for his guidance in 
making such suggestions to Congress concerning legislation as might be 
proper, expedient, and for the actual benefit of the general public"; and that 
"any questions relative to the use, publication, and disposition of material 
which Judge Gary might deem confidential would be considered by hirh and 
Commissioner Garfield, and that if there should be a disagreement between 
them the matter should be referred to Secretary Metcalf and, if necessary, ulti- 
mately to the President for determination.”* Gary and Roosevelt read a 
memorandum of the conference and seemed satisfied. Gary's first gentlemen's 
agreement with the administration was consummated. 

On December 18, 1906, Oscar S. Straus, then Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, directed the Bureau to investigate the International Harvester Com- 
pany.'® The Morgan interests were almost as involved in this company as in 
United States Steel: Perkins had been instrumental in organizing it, and 
Gary owned a large bloc of its stock.!? This time the Wall Street leaders had 
prepared in advance. On December 8 the board of directors of International 
Harvester had authorized government investigators full access to its files"? 
Then, as soon as news of the investigation broke, Perkins and Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick, Harvester's president, wrote to the Department suggesting "a per- 
sonal conference on the subject."?* With a precedent established, it was not 
necessary to see Roosevelt. On January 18, 1907, Garfield and Deputy Com- 
mission, National Archives (hereafter cited as Records FTC); Garfield to Gary, Oct. 27, 1905, 
File 2604—1—1, tbid. See also Garfield to Perkins, Dec, 24, 1904, Perkins Papers. 

16 White House Conference, Nov. 2, 1905, File 2605, Records FTC. 

11 Ibid. When Roosevelt brought up the subject of overcapitalization, Gary replied that, if 
the Bureau believed United States Steel guilty after its study, it should say so and “the Steel 
Corporation could not be punished in any more severe way than by such publicity.” Ibid. 

18 Straus to Garfield, Dec. 18, 1906, File 64606, Records Commerce Department, À Senate 
resolution of December 17 asked for the study. 

19 Memorandum, agreement among George W. Perkins, Elbert H. Gary, John P. Wilson, and 
Cyrus H. McCormick, Oct. 29, 1906, File 4921-23, Records FTC. For duplication between 
United States Steel and International Harvester officials, see House Committee on Investigation 
of United States Steel Corporation, United States Steel Corporation, Hearings, July 26, 1911, pt. 
12, p. 802. 


20 Memorandum, Aug. 23, 1907, File 4902-1, Records FTC. 
ae Perkins to Straus, Dec. 18, 1906; McCormick to Garfield, Dec. 28, 1906, in File 4902-2, 
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missionereof Corporations Herbert Knox Smith came to Gary's Waldorf- 
Astoria suite in New York for a two-day conference with representatives from 
International Harvester.” Morgan's men were meeting Roosevelt's men in 
order to arrange matters. | 

Gary praised the administration in the language of the contented cus- 
tomer. United States Steel "had been absolutely satisfied with the treatment 
it had received from the Bureau,” and he hoped “that the Harvester Com- 
pany would receive the same treatment,”* In the hands of Roosevelt and 
the Bureau’s staff, Gary said, federal supervision became “a strong safeguard 
... to the prevention of violent attacks on private rights in general that might 
otherwise come.” ** On that pleasant note, the negotiators completed a second 
gentlemen’s agreement, identical with the one concerning United States Steel. 

During these years the Morgan men watched other corporations run afoul 
of the administration. A few months after the Steel agreement, the Justice De- 
partment charged Rockefeller’s Standard Oil Company with violations of the 
antirebate law. Perkins reported to Morgan that as a result of Gary’s “wise and 
vigilant” policies, “we have anticipated a great many questions and situations 
that might have been unpleasant and . . . [United States Steel] is looked 
upon in Washington with more favor than perhaps any other one con- 
cerned.”*° In 1907, when the government began antitrust prosecution of 
James B. Duke’s American Tobacco Company, Perkins again assured Mor- 
gan that this was “about the limit to which the Government can go in the di- 
rection of trust smashing.”** If some business interests remained vulnerable, 
the Morgan men felt secure behind their private arrangement with the ad- 
ministration. 

Why was Perkins so confident? Ostensibly these agreements covered only 
procedural details for two government investigations, with special emphasis 
upon protecting the corporations’ trade secrets. The answer lay in a Wall Street 
assumption that, in community of interest understandings, the actual words 
spoken carried certain automatic implications. Perkins and Gary later spelled 
these out. In August 1907 Roosevelt asked Perkins whether International 
Harvester would “be satisfied with whatever the findings [of the Bureau’s 
investigation] were?” Perkins replied that the company expected “the De- 
partment frankly [to] come to us and point out any mistakes or technical 
violations of any law; then give us a chance to correct them, if we could or 
would, and that if we did, then we would expect the Attorney General not to 


22 Memorandum of First International Harvester Conference, Jan. 18, 1907, File 4902-1, ibid. 
23 Thid. 

24 Memorandum of Second International Harvester Interview, Jan. 19, 1907, ibid. 

35 Perkins to Morgan, June 25, 1906, Perkins Papers. 

26 Perkins to Morgan, July 12, 1907, tbid. 
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bring proceedings. . . "7?" Perkins cited a precedent. In 1904 International 
Harvester had asked Secretary of Commerce and Labor George B. Cortelyou 
to find out whether the company was breaking the law. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission decided that International Harvester had illegally ac- 
cepted rebates. Representatives of the company then reached an understand- 
ing with Attorney General William H. Moody whereby the company stopped 
its improper practices and the government in turn forgot the matters? 

Gary's interpretation matched that of Perkins. In 1911 an agent of the 
Bureau of Corporations reported Gary's reconstruction of the Steel confer- 
ence: 


Somewhere about 1905, Judge Gary said, he had a talk with President Roosevelt. 
This talk seems to have been pretty general i in terms. In substance, he told the 
President that he wished to lay before him whatever the Corporation was doing; 
that if anything were wrong he wished to be advised of it, and the Corporation 
would change it; and the President replied that this seemed to him a fair propo- 
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Although nothing in the gentlemen's agreements said so, the magnates pic- 
tured them as a buffer between the corporations and the courts. The execu- 
tive would issue private rulings on the corporations’ legality and then allow 
them to avoid suits by cleaning house. 

Roosevelt neither accepted nor denied this construction. When Perkins 
presented his gloss on the International Harvester agreement, Roosevelt 
evaded the issue. He assured Perkins that the Justice Department would not 
prosecute until the Attorney General had cleared it with him—a normal pro- 
cedure—and later promised to postpone all legal action until the Bureau had 
completed its investigation. 

Despite the evasion, the Morgan men had confidence in the President's 
intentions. A number of Roosevelt’s characteristics justified their faith. The 
idea of blocs within society came naturally to a politician, and Roosevelt added 
a personal enjoyment for the game of diplomacy. Respecting the magnates' 
power and their importance to the Republican party, he wanted peace be- 


3% Memorandum, Aug. 28, 1907, ihid. 

23 Ibid.; memorandum, Aug. 23, 1907, Records FTC, In the latter memorandum, Perkins' 
assistant William C. Beer said that “the Government has but to point out in what respect it 
thinks the Company is not obeying the laws to have them obeyed immediately.” 

39 Memorandum, interview with E. H. Gary, Oct. 6, 1911, File 1940-1, Records FIC. Need- 
less to say, this résumé does not agree with the official memorandum of the conference. At the 
time of the agreement, Gary only alluded to his thoughts. He wrote to Garfield (Nov. 1o, 1905, 
File 2605, ibid.) that "there has been no disposition on my part to endeavor to bind the Govern- 
ment to any promise or undertaking for the protection of our Corporation,” but, he added, Roose- 
velt certainly did not want to harm the Steel Corporation, or business in general. He repeatedly 
np x man-to-man character of the agreement, See also second tet to Garfield, Nov. 
IO, 1905, A 

30 Memoranda, Aug. 28 and Nov. 7, 1907, in Perkins Papers. 
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tween Wall Street and Washington. Because he believed so firmly in his own 
judgment, Roosevelt gladly committed his administration once he had de- 
termined that a course of action was right. 

Roosevelt, like the Morgan men, was groping for a new definition of the 
government’s relationship with big business. Early in his administration the 
Presiderit had indicated his dissatisfaction with the negativism of the Sherman 
Act. While he welcomed the popularity of the trust buster, he also made 
clear his preference for a. less destructive law. By 1908 he was cooperating 
with Wall Street in a drive behind the so-called Hepburn amendments to 
the Sherman Act, bills drawn up in New York that would give the execu- 
tive the discretion to distinguish between good and bad trusts." Four years 
Jater, Roosevelt canvassed the nation as a ae candidate with this idea 
fundamental to his platform. 

Behind these areas of agreement, however, lay a distinct difference be- 
tween the President and the magnates, Wall Street initially regarded the 
government as a mediocre power and at no time recognized it as more than 
an equal. From the beginning Roosevelt had considered the government 
above the nation’s private groups? Under the gentlemen's agreements he ex- 
pected the government—in this case, Roosevelt—to have a free hand in mak- 
ing all final decisions. This conviction showed first in the corrections Roose- 
velt made when he reviewed the original memorandum of the United States 
Steel agreement. Where the copy read, "That the general business conditions 
of the country would naturally be damaged if our Corporation were injured; 
that it was not intended to take any unnecessary action which would be cal- 
culated to be injurious . . . ," Roosevelt changed the latter part to read, “that it 
was not intended to take any action which would be calculated to be injurious 
unless it was shown to be the Government's clear duty to take it... .”® 
Roosevelt’s equivocal answer to Perkins in augur 1907 implied the: same 
desire to judge as he saw fit. 

In this light the most important development of the agreements under 
Roosevelt, the Tennessee Coal and Iron episode, represented a defeat for the 
President. The Morgan men regarded the understandings as the foundation 

31 The magnates continued to campaign for a federal agency that would regularize the 
executive cooperation they tried to achieve through the gentiemen’s agreements. See Robert H. 
Wiebe, “Business Disunity and the Progressive Movement, 1901-1914,” Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, XLIV (Mar. 1958), 681-84. 

A ee 1912 indicated that by this time Roosevelt’s concept of 
the government as a dispenser of justice had matured. George Perkins, who worked so closely 
with Roosevelt in the campaign, had apparently accepted Roosevelt's view that the government 
was a power superior to the corporations. 

83 Copy in second letter Gary to Garfield, Nov. 10, 1905, Records FTC. For another example 


of Roosevelt’s differences with the House of Morgan over the proper function of government, sce 
Mowry, Era of Theodore Roosevelt, 217. 
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for general cooperation with the executive, upon which they would build as 
new situations arose. When, during the Panic of 1907, the House of Morgan 
planned to purchase the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, it naturally sent 
Gary and Frick to sound out Roosevelt first. The very heart of the agreements, 
as Gary and Perkins construed them, involved an advance executive ruling to 
safeguard against later court action. For the House of Morgan, Roosevelt’s 
approval logically extended the existing agreements. But Roosevelt suffered 
a reverse. Caught in a politically and economically dangerous panic he did 
not understand, he allowed the Morgan men to assume the initiative and 
thereby lost control over the agreements.?* 

Otherwise relations between the magnates and Washington were cordial 
and uneventful during the last Roosevelt years, partly because the Bureau of 
Corporations did little investigating. The new Commissioner Herbert Knox 
Smith repeatedly showed his friendliness toward the magnates. Seconded by 
Secretary Straus, he offered to publicize International Harvester's coopera- 
tive attitude toward the Bureau's investigation? When Attorney General 
Charles J. Bonaparte made threatening gestures toward International Har- 
vester, it was Smith who extracted Roosevelt's promise to withhold any prose- 
cution until the Bureau had finished investigating? At the same time he 
confided in Harvester's chief counsel that all available evidence pointed to- 
ward the company’s legality." Roosevelt, seemingly convinced that United 
States Steel and International Harvester were good corporations, did not 


press the Bureau for action. 
Left in peace, the Morgan men responded in kind. Perkins chatted often 


84 For comments on the meeting by two participants, see Gary to Elihu Root, Nov. 7, 1907, 
and Root to Gary, Nov. 11, 1907, both in Elihu Root Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of 
Congress. Gary’s letter includes veiled references to the United States Steel agreement. Gary later 
claimed that early in the panic he had also requested executive approval for his plan to stabilize 
prices throughout the iron and steel industry and that Roosevelt had raised no objections (Memo- 
randum of interview with E. H. Gary, Oct. 6, 1911, File 1940-1, Records FTC). Thus Gary con- 
sidered his famous "dinners" as well as the purchase of Tennessee Coal and Iron a part of the 
expanding Steel agreement. Perhaps encouraged by success, Frick wrote to Roosevelt (Nov. 30, 
1907, Theodore Roosevelt Papers, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress) offering his and 
Gary's services as mediators in the court battles between the government and Standard Oil. The 
bloc approach to government had many applications. : 

Emphasizing the executive's retreat during the financial crisis, Secretary of the Treasury 
George B. Cortelyou turned over to the House of Morgan government funds which the bankers 
used at their discretion to fight the panic. See Cortelyou's later testimony in the House subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Banking and Currency (62 Cong. 3 sess., May 16, 1912~Feb. 26, 
1913), Money Trust Investigation, Investigation of Financial and Monetary Conditions in the 
United States under House Resolutions Nos. 429 and 504 (3 vols., Washington, D. C., 1912-13), 
June 13, 1912, I, 430-54. 

85 Smith to McCormick, Aug. 8, 1907, Perkins Papers; Straus to Redfield Proctor, Jan. 25, 
1908, File 64606, Records Commerce Department. 

88 Memorandum, Nov. 7, 1907, Perkins Papers. See also Henry F. Pringle, The Life and 
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with Robsevelt and always found him congenial?? In March, 1907, when 
other businessmen were blaming Roosevelt for an unsettled stock market, 
Gary wrote the President a letter flattering his reform record®® Only once 
did Gary experience a moment of doubt. In January 1909 Roosevelt turned 
over nonconfidential data from the Steel investigation to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. Although the Bureau dutifully sent Gary a list of the documents 
divulged, Gary felt impelled “to call the attention . . . of Commissioner Smith 
to original correspondence between Secretary Garfield and myself. I hope our 
understanding will not be overlooked.” Smith assured Gary that “we have in 
mind the matter of which you speak,” and the incident passed.” 

When Roosevelt selected William Howard Taft as his heir, Wall Street 
applauded;** he appeared far safer than Roosevelt. Asked during the 1908 
campaign whether he anticipated any action against United States Steel, Taft 
replied that he saw no reason for an investigation, and added, “Indeed, Secre- 
tary Garfield tells me there is not [any reason for one].”* The candidate did 
not even know that the Steel Corporation, along with International Har- 
vester, was already under investigation. Taft’s victory, coinciding with court 
decisions favorable to big business, made the Morgan men certain that their 
agreements with the executive were secure.*? 

The House of Morgan, in company with much of the nation, misjudged 
the new President. The agreements, in order to function properly, required 
a strong President whose word bound his administration. Taft was a follower 
who diffused responsibility among his subordinates and relied upon them for 
much of his policy. 'The agreements, as the Morgan men understood them, 
also depended upon a pragmatic executive, willing to bend them to fit any 
new developments. Where Roosevelt enjoyed the leeway of private negotia- 
tions, Tafts administration lacked the necessary flexibility. Taft’s mind 
worked in Jegal channels, and in revamping the cabinet he surrounded him- 
self with lawyers who shared his outlook. Finally, the magnates needed a 
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President who, like Roosevelt, could accept big business as a positive good for 
America. Neither Taft nor Attorney General George W. Wickersham quali- 
fied. Both men believed that the dissolution of overlarge corporations would 
bring back old-time competition. For Taft, who wanted to continue Roose- 
velt’s progressivism by administering rather than innovating, the trust issue 
proved a godsend. With Wickersham showing the way, the government 
mined the Sherman Act for all it was worth.“ ° 

In Roosevelt’s last years a Department of Commerce and Labor sym- 
pathetic to Wall Street had counterbalanced the aggressive Attorney General 
Charles Bonaparte. Under Taft, Secretary Charles Nagel gave the Justice De- 
partment every possible assistance. When Nagel discovered that the Steel 
investigation had lagged under Roosevelt and that the International Har- 
vester study had scarcely begun, he immediately concentrated the Depart- 
ment's energies on those two projects.” Bypassing Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions Herbert Knox Smith, a confirmed friend of the Morgan men, Nagel 
relied upon a pair of Smith’s subordinates, who distrusted Gary’s motives, to 
manage the investigations.*® Contrary to his predecessor’s policy, Nagel never 
insisted that the Justice Department wait for a completed investigation before 
prosecuting. At the same time that he placed his Department at the service 
of the Attorney General, Nagel turned his back on Wall Street and, by 
silencing Smith, cut off the magnates’ main source of unofficial information.” 

Commissioner Smith was an anachronism in the new administration. As 
the only participant in the original agreements still in office, he did his best to 
keep them operative. He prodded Nagel to destroy copies of confidential data 
that the Bureau had used in its investigations and reminded his superiors of 
the corporations’ cooperativeness. Citing Roosevelt, he tried to delay antitrust 
suits until the Bureau had completed its studies.*® But he cried into the wind. 
Although he remained in office until 1912, he wielded no power. Taft and 
Nagel privately rejoiced when Smith resigned to join Roosevelt’s Progressive 


party. 
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Meanwhile, the Morgan men could only await developments. When the 
Supreme Court in May 1911 ruled that the Standard Oil and American To- 
bacco Companies violated the Sherman Act, the magnates read the decisions 
as an invitation to Wickersham and Taft to try their luck with United States 
Steel and International Harvester.5% Hearing rumors of imminent prose- 
cutions, Perkins went to Wickersham in July 1911 to revitalize the agree- 
ments. He promised Wickersham that if the Justice Department uncovered 
any practices which “in his judgment, should be corrected, we would all 
meet him half way in an effort to [correct them] by agreement rather than 
through a suit.” The magnates had come full circle: Perkins’ offer exactly 
matched the one made to Attorney General Moody seven years earlier. But 
what had made sense in 1904 no longer applied in 1911. Wickersham an- 
swered Perkins on October 26 when the Justice Department, without wait- 
ing for the Bureau to finish its study, began antitrust proceedings against 
United States Steel, 

The next day Gary sadly but firmly told the Bureau's agents that United 
States Steel could no longer cooperate in their investigations. The corpor- 
ation's attorneys received no more satisfaction from the Taft administration. 
When they asked the government to respect the confidential information it 
had at its disposal, Nagel told them they would “have to trust him to use it 
discreetly and to publish only what [was] necessary,” and Taft added, “That 
is right.”** Shortly afterward, the Justice Department brought suit against 
the International Harvester Company. Again the Bureau had not yet issued 
its report, and Harvester's attorney worked to the last minute to breathe life 
into the second gentlemen's agreement. He reminded the Bureau of "the 
very fair offer" Smith had made to allow the company to correct the report 
for “any inadvertent errors or [to] present further information on any point 
upon which I may believe you to have been misinformed.”% Despite re- 
buffs from the new Commissioner of Corporations Luther Conant, Jr., the 
attorney persisted until Nagel had told him twice that the report's publica- 
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tion could not wait for his proofreading." The Taft administration left of- 
fice amid bitter complaints from the prosecuted corporations.” 

In 1911 Gary called the Steel suit "the irony of Fate.”*” Considering his 
misplaced faith in Taft three years before, the judgment sounded reasonable. 
More accurately, the Steel prosecution, marking the end of one gentlemen's 
agreement, was the casualty of a transition period. The Wall Street approach 
to the federal government, as embodied in the agreements, required more 
abnegation than the progressive era's administrations would accept. It fitted 
neither Roosevelt's view of a government above society nor Taft's legalistic, 
administrating executive. 

Before they collapsed, the gentlemen's agreements gave Wall Street val- 
uable experience. They taught the magnates the importance of adapting their 
approach to new circumstances. Even before entering the agreements, the 
Morgan men had made an important concession. By elevating the govern- 
ment from secondary power to a position of equality with the House of Mor- 
gan, they extended the executive's domain to include a study of their hitherto 
sacred records and, in the process, partially recognized the government’s right 
to regulate corporations. This facilitated a later concession to Woodrow Wil- 
son's administration by which the magnates temporarily accepted the gov- 
ernment as a superior power with unquestioned rights to regulate business. 
On that basis, the American Telephone and Telegraph Company and the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad arranged private settlements 
with Attorney General James C. McReynolds that forestalled prosecution. 
Moreover, the painful changes from Roosevelt to Taft to Wilson pointed up 
the value of continuity in the government's personnel and philosophy to any 
private understandings. The progressive era’s irregular course made the mag- 
nates more appreciative of Republican consistency during the 1920's, when 
the business of government always remained business. In defeat, Wall Street 
was learning. 
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The Future Uses of History 


J. FRANKLIN JAMESON * 


IT is easy to say that prophecy is vain, and literary prophecy the most insecure 
of all. Twenty-two years before the French Revolution, David Hume de- 
clared that the writings of Rousseau had once for all been “consigned to per- 
petual neglect and oblivion.” The same acute critic declared confidently that 
posterity would regard John Home's "Douglas" as the chief of English 
tragedies. But reluctant as any historical student must be to assume the totally 
different functions of the prophet, it is not difficult to show that, if it is his 
business to occupy himself chiefly with the raw materials of history, he must 
inevitably try to peer forward somewhat into the future of the historical art. 
He has no other course. The “Guide to the Materials for American History 
in the Public Record Office of Great Britain," of which we published a vol- 
ume the other day, is not intended for the benefit of the historian whose book 
is published today or tomorrow. It comes too late for him. He will say of it as 
the Abbé de René Vertot, author of a once famous History of the Siege of 
Malta, said when new materials were shown him which upset his narrative 
before it was published, “Monsieur, mon siège est fait.” Several years must 
pass before any considerable portion of the materials we have listed at the 
Public Record Office has been examined by historical students, still more 
years before the fresh facts in them have found their way into historical 
monographs or articles, still more before they are ae into the gen- 
eral histories. 

In the field of history, indeed, the advancement of learning may be likened 
to the advance of an army. The workers in organized institutions of research 
must go before, like pickets or scouting parties making a reconnaissance. 
Then, after some interval, comes the light cavalry of makers of doctoral 

* Mr. Jameson, pioneer among professional historians as well as the managing editor of the 
Review for almost thirty years (1895—1901; 1905-1928), delivered this paper December 12, 1912, 
before the trustees of the Carnegie Institution, Washington, D. C. The Review reprints it, with the 
omission of the first page and with minor editorial changes, from The History Teacher's Magazine 


(IV, no. 2, Feb. 1913), not only in recognition of the centenary of Jameson's birth, but as an 
illustration of his vision. 
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dissertations, then, the heavy artillery of writers of maturer nsonographs, 
both of them heavily encumbered with ammunition trains of bibliography 
and footnotes. Then comes the multitudinous infantry of readers and college 
students and school children, and finally, like sutlers and contractors hover- 
ing in the rear, the horde of those that make textbooks. It may be twenty 
years before new facts discovered or the elimination of ancient errors find 
place in the historical books prepared for the general reader. At all gvents, the 
conductor of the reconnaissance must have his eye on the future, rather than 
the immediate, needs of his profession, and must constantly make such fore- 
cast of them as he can. And so be is, perforce, obliged to think of the future 
uses of history, not necessarily with ambitious straining toward an impossible 
degree of foresight, but at least with sober endeavor to see what can be seen. 

As human life in the future will be partly like human life in the past 
and partly different, so the usefulness of history to future purposes will be 
partly the same as it has hitherto been manifested and partly different. First, 
leaving aside momentarily all is applications, its independent value as a dis- 
cipline will surely never cease. The severity of its methods, its merciless sifting 
and dissection, and comparison of human statements, will always make it 
the invaluable foe of credulity, the steady propagator of that methodical 
doubt on which enlightenment so largely depends. It cannot fail to be in 
the future, as it has been in the past, one of the principal promoters of fair- 
ness of mind, that chief lubricant of human affairs. Indeed, in the graded 
schools beyond which only a small fraction of our population ever proceeds, 
it is the one study which teaches children anything of the minds and char- 
acters of their fellow beings. These are important considerations, if we are 
willing to look out of our study windows and to think of history, not as the 
property of a small guild of professional colleagues, but as the rightful heri- 
tage of millions. For my own part, I do not hesitate to say that in our country 
the chief use of history is to give young women—I say young women because 
young men will not read—to give American young women, earlier than life 
can give it, some knowledge of human nature. 

But it will be said that these are vague considerations, on which it would 
be difficult to erect a program. As historians have usually construed their 
task, it has been to study, not simply human nature and the general course 
of its workings in actual life, but specifically the manner in which organized 
human nature has acted. Human beings have been organized in various ways, 
and many forms of history have been devised to correspond. Most conspic- 
uously, they have been organized in political states, and political histories 
have, therefore, been the histories most abundantly written. But whatever 
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the particular variety, the main reason for writing has Jain in the conviction 
that from the history of an organization in the past one could learn what 
would be useful toward its guidance in the present and future. 

History has risen or fallen in popularity as there has been greater or less 
belief that the past had valuable lessons to teach. If it is the nurse of states- 
manship, if it is philosophy teaching by examples, if it shows the ways of 
God to man, it is well worth pursuing. In the days between the Reformation 
and the Peace of Westphalia it was so regarded. “Histories make men wise,” 
said Lord Bacon. “To despise them,” said Luther, “is not only a coarse Tar- 
taric and Cyclopean barbarism, but also a devilish senselessness, whereby the 
devil would more and more extinguish the right knowledge of God.” Never, 
on the other hand, did the esteem of history sink lower than in France in 
the time of the Revolution, when, it was held, old things had passed away 
and all things had become new, and the politician’s great duty was to cut 
loose from the abhorred and despised past of the Middle Ages and bring the 
Golden Age into immediate existence. 


The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return; 
The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn; 
Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 


On the whole, however, men have speedily returned to the opinion, and 
we may expect them to adhere to it, that history has much light to cast on the 
problems of statesmanship. It is easy to say that no two ages or countries, no 
two states of society, no two combinations of events, are ever precisely alike. 
No doubt one of the chief uses of history itself is to prevent us from being 
taken in by historical parallels. Caesar had his Brutus and Charles I his Crom- 
well, but in a modern historical seminar, Patrick Henry would find difficulty 
in proving that all that had anything to do with George III. 

But that history can be misused is no argument that it is useless. Its lessons 
are not ready in tabloids, predigested for immediate consumption by the in- 
quiring statesman. Its oracles require interpretation or modification to fit 
new circumstances. No two cases in history are alike. But no two voyages are 
alike, yet we prefer a skipper who has voyaged before. No two political cam- 
paigns are alike, but it is not customary to trust the management of a new 
candidacy to one who-has never before gone through a political campaign. So 
of the nation or the race. John Selden put the matter rightly. The passage isin 
his History of Tythes: 
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The neglect or only vulgar regard of the fruitful and precious part of it [an- 
tiquity] which gives necessary light to the present in matter of state, law, history, 
and the understanding of good authors, is but preferringafhat kind of ignorance 
which our short life alone allows us before the many ages of former experience 
and observation, which may so accumulate years to us as if we had lived even from 
the beginning of time. 

Ás we are helped in respect to shaping our personal course into the future 
by all the various knowledge of mankind that we have gained by the experi-« 
ence of life, some of it knowledge that we could state in formal propositions, 
some of it knowledge that lies implicit in our minds as the foundation of tact, 
so the uses of history to the public man or to the voter lie partly in formulated 
conclusions or opinions, partly in less tangible gains—in a heightened sense 
of what is expedient for man, or for the particular nation or community whose 
history one has tried to understand; in a more acute judgment as to what will 
succeed. At the basis of our confidence lies the belief, which the last half-cen- 
tury's studies have converted into settled doctrine, that the whole civilization 
of the present has its roots deep in the past, and can never be understood ex- 
cept by entering deeply into the study of origins. The stream of history is a 
stream of causation. The spacious fabric that lies before us, woven for us on 
the roaring loom of time, gray and dull in some lights or aspects, shot with 
gleams of splendor when seen in others, is composed of threads drawn from 
every age of the past. 

Not one of these influences or survivals can be rightly understood except 
by considering its entire setting, and thus we are led into the study of all past 
ages. The Balkan situation of 1912 demands for its sympathetic comprehension 
not only a close study of ethnological characters in some of the most intricately 
mixed populations of Europe, but a knowledge of five hundred years of Turk- | 
ish history, a thousand years of Bulgarian and Serbian history, more than 
sixteen hundred of Rumanian and Greek. 'The American Negro, the Russian 
Jew, the many other ethnic elements which go to make up our wonderfully 
composite population, each requires the patient mastery of a separate history 
for its proper understanding. 

History must be studied in order that we may comprehend how the evo- 
lution of human elements and institutions has been brought about, a process 
radically different from the evolution of animal forras, and consisting mostly 
in changes of place, in the replacing of one generation by another, and above 
all in the substitution of new habits of action and thought for earlier ones. 
But 3f this were all, the American would have little need to study any but 
American history, and, in lessening degree as he went backward, those ages 
of European history from which concrete and definite elements have passed 
over into the American fabric. 
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1 reality there are two ways in which history enables us to understand the 
present, and the tracing of origins and transmissions and survivals is but one 
of them. There is a sense in which we know things only by comparison, can 
know the present state of civilization in any country only as we appreciate 
how and wherein it might have been different. Many a statement as to cause 
and effect in the evolution of society in any given country can be exploded or 
modified by a glance at the differing manner in which the same forces have 
worked out under differing circumstances elsewhere. Much of what we deem 
to have been logically inevitable in the history of the feudalism of the Middle 
Ages in Europe is seen not to have been true of Japanese feudalism. The elab- 


orate civilizations of Greece and Rome deserve the child’s attention, among 


other reasons, precisely because they are not those of the generations immed- 
lately preceding and leading up to his own. There is a provincialism in respect 
to time as narrowing as the provincialism of space, and one of the chief uses 
of history is to guard us from it. 

The platform orator confidently put forward the protective tariff as the 
true source of American high wages. You may give him pause if you point 
out to him that American wages were high before there was a protective tariff. 
Henry Wansey, a Wiltshire clothier who traveled about the United States 
before even the act of 1790 could have had much effect, declares his belief that 
manufacturers could not succeed in America because of the scarcity and high 
price of labor. 

If not an orator, a highly oratorical historian, unfortunately much read, 
draws our attention to striking contrasts between the institutions of America 
and those of England, and urges us to believe that the origins of the former are 
in the main not English, but Dutch. We do not have an established church. 
Democratic equality prevails among us. We have a written constitution, a 
President, a legislature much differing from Parliament. Primogeniture is 
unknown among us. Deeds and mortgages are recorded in public offices. Our 
system of local government is simple. Religious liberty, the freedom of the 
press, the use of the written ballot, and the modern system of prison manage- 
ment were all fully established in America long before they came into vogue 
in England. Therefore, says our writer, American institutions, at least these 
typical ones, must have come from some third country, to wit, from Holland. 
But a very little historical thinking leads us to ask whether Australia has ever 
been to any powerful degree subjected to the influences of the Dutch. Here 
also is a land without established churches, and in which religious liberty, 
freedom of the press, and democratic equality have long prevailed. The in- 
dividual colonies and the Commonwealth of Australia have written constitu- 
tions. The organization of the colonial legislatures is of a more modern type 
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than that of the legislature in England, and the system of local government is 
simpler. Primogeniture is unknown. The administration of prisons has been 
in accord with modern notions. The registration of land titles is more highly 
developed than in the United States, and the arrangements with regard to the 
written ballot are those which we have at last copied. Now if all these things 
are not and cannot be of Dutch origin in Australia, neither are they, in the 
main, in America. The simple truth, of course, is that most of these differences e 
between English and American institutions are most naturally explained as 
resulting from the widely different conditions presented by virgin soil, new 
settlement, absence of traditions, or other historic accidents. 

Or again, our platform orator, perhaps, assures us that an antipathy of the 
white man toward the Negro is a natural instinct, implanted by God in the 
white human breast, so that racial antagonisms are a part of the divine order 
of the universe. If our historical studies of the Negro and of slavery have 
been confined to the United States and to the Anglo-Saxon, as unfortunately 
those studies too often are, we may see no course but to acquiesce in the ora- 
tor’s deductions. But if we are able to bring into the comparison the history of 
the Negro in Brazil, where the sentiment alluded to does not exist, we shall 
see that it is not the fatal product of nature, but the deciduous fruit of history. 

Now this use of history, to enrich our intelligence concerning what is be- 
fore us by including alien institutions and remote civilizations in the circle of 
our thinking, by the comprehension of a wider variety of social and political 
forms and events than has underlain our own national development, is a use 
unaffected in the main by the changes which our own age or nation may un- 
dergo. The student of the political and social sciences—the economist, the 
philologian in the broader sense of that term, the student of legal and religious 
ideas—will never find direct observation of present phenomena sufficient for 
their purposes, but will continue in the future, as they have so largely done 
during the past fifty years, to seek in the rich laboratory of history the mate- 
rials for sounder conclusions than today’s phenomena alone can give. 

But as to the other chief use of history, to show how the present world has 
come to be what it is, we must expect that, while remaining generically the 
same, it shall take on new forms as the social complex changes. It need not 
surprise us if history once more transforms itself. It has done so again and 
again. Dr. Mark Pattison declared that history was one of the most ephemeral 
forms of literature. Without quite subscribing to this dictum, we may readily 
point out that since the Renaissance history, like other forms of literature, 
has had its well-defined phases, has passed through several distinct climates 
of ideas. First came the classicizing historians of the Renaissance, then the 
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memoir-wfiters of the age of religious wars, then in each country the states- 
men-historians of the early seventeenth century, then everywhere those giants 
of learning, prodigies of documentary collection and publication, who two 
hundred years ago were making the great age of erudition. Next came the 
philosophical historians of the school of Turgot and Hume, applying general 
ideas and ruling the mid-eighteenth century; then the eclipse of history by 
the Frengh Revolution; then, in the period of Restoration and Romanticism, 
its return into the hands of statesmen and publicists; then the heyday of the 
critical school, the searchers of documents, the disciples of Ranke, to whose 


_ synagogue most of us still belong; and latterly, outside of Anglo-Saxondom 


at least, a new school of synthetic philosophers and sociological psychologists, 
speaking what to old ears seems a new language, quite as much the dialect 
of thermodynamics or of pathology as of history. 

Generally speaking, these successive changes of attitude on the part of 
history have been conscious or unconscious attempts to adapt it to the uses of 
successive states of society. Every age has its own problems. Each looks to 
history for help in solving them, because it believes, as Burke said, that the 
individual’s private stock of reason is too small to trade upon, and that he 
would do better to avail himself “of the general bank and capital of nations 
and of ages.” But each asks its own questions of the oracle, and we are to 
expect that the next generation, the immediate future, will make other de- 
mands upon the records of the past than those which have been made by our 
own day and generation. If then we are working at all for the future, we 
must ask ourselves what the future will be like. 

To such a question it is foolish to attempt an extensive or detailed reply. 
There is much, however, to convince us that, broadly speaking, we are ap- 
proaching the end of one of the great epochs in human history and the be- 
ginning of another. The period which is ending has lasted somewhat more 
than four centuries. It may be called the era of great national states, as the 
five hundred years which preceded it may be called the era of small feudal 
states. Shortly before the discovery of America, powerful economic influences, 
aided by a group of vigorous and ambitious monarchs and statesmen, re- 
placed feudal anarchy by centralized despotism, and welded the discordant 
fragments of medieval Europe into a dozen capacious, strong, and durable 
kingdoms. For four hundred years this has been the main form or mold in 
which Europe has been organized. For four hundred years the main subject 
of European history has been the organized and separate doings of a dozen 
large nations and their mutual interaction. The peace of Europe seemed to 
lie in the balance of power among these national states. 
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But throughout most of these four centuries the conditions of life in west- 
ern and central Europe changed comparatively little in things essential. 
Napoleon’s army could not invade Italy with much greater celerity than that 
of Charles VIII under similar leadership might have done. The peasant of.a 
Yorkshire village in 1789 had seen no more of Frenchmen than his predeces- _ 
sor of 1689. His parson had been educated by the same classics as the parson 
of a hundred years before, his militiaman used the same weapons, his shoe- 
maker the same tools. Western Europe was in the main 


A sleepy land where under the same wheel 
The same old rut would deepen year by year; 
Where Aylmer follow'd Aylmer at the Hall 
And Averill, Averill at the Rectory. 

The Industrial Revolution has changed all that. Coal and iron and steam, 
the railroad and the steamboat and the telegraph, have knit all Europe to- 
gether into one complex but compacted whole. Adrianople is nearer to St. 
James’s Palace in 1912 than Calais was in 1800. Forty international congresses 
take place every year. More treaties are signed in a month than in the six- 
teenth century were signed in a decade. When France and Germany seem - 
likely to be dragged into war by the conflict of financial and commercial in- 
terests in Morocco, the socialists of both countries organize simultaneous ant- 
militarist demonstrations, in which millions of workingmen take part, and 
warfare is averted. The peoples of Europe*are usually in quite as close and 
cordial relations as those of the American states were in 1786. 

In military, diplomatic, and some political aspects it may still be proper 
to think of Europe chiefly as a system of great national states. But in nearly 
every other aspect it is plain that the Age of Nations is approaching its end. 
The nation is ceasing to be the leading form of the world’s structure; organi- ` 
zations transcending national boundaries are becoming more and more nu- 
merous and effective. We are advancing into a new world which will be 
marked by cosmopolitan thought and sentiment, by economic systems more 
and more socialistic in character, and by institutions increasingly internation- . 
alized; and signs are not wanting that among the historians of Europe there 
are those who will supply the new internationalized and socialistic Demos 
with the historical information which his new purposes will require. 

Meantime it is equally true, though true under other forms, that for Amer- 
ica also the last four hundred years have constituted a distinct era now coming 
to a close. It is the great and memorable era of free land. Hitherto free land 
has been our basis. “Land!” was the first cry of the storm-tossed mariners of 
Columbus. For three centuries the leading fact of American history has been 
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that soon*after 1600 a body of Europeans, mostly Englishmen, settled on the 
edge of the greatest piece of unoccupied agricultural land in the temperate 
. zone, and proceeded to subdue it to the uses of man. For three centuries the 
chief task of American mankind has been to go up westward against the 
land and to possess it. Our wars, our independence, our state building, our 
political democracy, our plasticity with respect to immigration, our mobility 
of thought, our ardor of initiative, our mildness, and our prosperity, all are 
but incidents of products of this prime historical fact. 

It has been a wonderful process. Future ages, remoter from it than we, 

will see more clearly the high poetic quality in this ceaseless pressure and 
surge of half-conscious millions, led forward by dim, high impulses to enter 
the promised land and to prepare it to be the chief home of civilized man- 
kind. 
«By faith they sojourned in the land of promise, as in a strange country, dwell- 
ing in tabernacles . . . [and] died in faith, not having received the promises, but 
having seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced them, and 
confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth. 

But all this, which has allied our simple annals with the Odyssey and the 
Book of Genesis, is now a closed or closing chapter. The era of free land is 
over. Practically all the usable agricultural land, except that which is also 
forested, has now passed out of the hands of the federal government. That | 
government has disposed of two thousand million acres of public lands; but 
from 1900 to r9ro the total area of farms increased only 4 per cent. For 
nearly three centuries our prevailing practice was the ownership of the land 
by him that worked it, and our democracy rested largely on the opinion that 
this was the ideal regime; now three-eights of our farms are operated by 
_ tenants. Half our population is now urban within the census definition, 
where in 1790 all but 3 per cent was rural; meanwhile, our exports of manu- 
factures have more than quadrupled in twenty years. In short, we have 
ceased, almost suddenly ceased, to be a new country—that is to say, a nation 
which has taken but the first steps in the subduing of nature to the uses of 
man-—and have become an old country. 

Can it be supposed that so great and so dramatic a transition, which has 
transformed the organization of our economic life and of our political parties, 
shall have no effect upon the questions which men ask concerning the past? 
Nothing can be more certain than that history must be prepared to respond 
to new demands. I do not think so ill of my profession as to suppose that 
American historians will not make gallant and intelligent attempts to meet 
- the new requirements. 
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What sort of histories will a socialized and internationalized Furope de- 
sire? What information regarding the past will be demanded by a socialized, 
probably in some sense socialistic, America? Surely the old varieties of history 
will continue, partly because of human inertia, partly because they ought to 
continue, Even a world without kingdoms must know the history of king- 
doms. Even the drum and trumpet historian, so much reprobated of late, 
has his place. If we can thoroughly know the present only by contrast and 
comparison, if we are to steer clear of a provincial habit of mind respecting 
our own age, we shall think that wars and political machinations that have 
been important in their day are important in history. Because the automobile 
is becoming the leading feature of our scenery, we are not warranted in think- 
ing that the one really important event in Napoleon's time was the invention 
of Trevethick’s traction-engine. 

Yet surely man will wish to know concerning the past a thousand things 
of which in former times annalists were incurious. Social and economic his- 
tory will surely assume a greater place than political history. Where hitherto 
men have interrogated the past concerning the doings of generals and politi- 
cians, they will be more prone to interrogate it concerning the holdings of 
public and private land, the course of prices, the migrations of settlers and 
of crop areas, the rise of trade-unions, the development of new religions, the 
status of the Negro, the.advance of education or missions or of the spirit of 
toleration. 

In an advancing world, the power of thought increases. We must expect 
that the men of the future will be more curious than we have been respecting 
the history of thought, of thought as manifested in philosophy and the ad- 
vance of science, in religion and poetry, in industrial and social programs, in 
newspapers and the drama. A world that is increasingly ruled by public 
opinion will wish to know more of the history of public opinion. It will care 
more about the psychology of the Crusaders’ motives than about their deeds 
of arms, more about the religion of the Visigoths than about the succession 
of their kings. 

A socialized and internationalized Christendom will particularly desire 
light on the history of national character and of all that has gone to make it 
up. The advocates of universal peace, whom it is customary in some quarters 
to stigmatize as “well-meaning,” are not deceived in thinking that they have 
with them, on the whole, the mightiest forces of the new industrial world. 
It is profitable to modern business and to modern labor alike, to extend that 
sympathetic comprehension of nation by nation which makes warfare in- 
creasingly distasteful, and of that comprehension there is no better nourisher 
than the study of history. 
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No ddubt many questions will be asked of history which history cannot 
answer. Past ages have left record of such things only as seemed to them im- 
portant. If the inventor of gunpowder or of paper could have foreseen its total 
significance, he would not have left us to grope so dimly in the search for its 
origins. It would interest us immeasurably to know the fact with certainty, if 
the decline of the Roman Empire was due to the spread of malaria, but we 
cannot fand all the evidence we would. But the questioning will continue. 
History that is worth while will be pursued with increasing eagerness. Men 
will increasingly perceive that our ability to transform the world of society is 
enhanced by our sense of the transformations it has already undergone, our 
belief in the possibility of changing it. 

These are some of the traits of history's usefulness in the future. These are 
some of the possibilities and probabilities concerning its development which 
ought to be borne in mind by those who plan for, and work in, an endowed 
department of historical research. Imperfect as our vision into the future is 
and must be, by using it as well as we can we shall be enabled better to serve 
the needs of the historians who shall come after us and enter into our labors. 
Comforted by this reflection we may retire once more into our subterranean 
caverns. 


y 
The British Empire and Commonwealth 
in Recent Historiography 


Prim D. CURTIN * 


OF the areas and subdivisions falling under the heading “The History 
of Britain and the British Empire,” the field of Imperial history holds a 
position that is both unique and unenviable.* Other fields, like “Tudor and 
Stuart England,” are fixed forever in time and space. By contrast, the Empire 
is not only an ungainly beast, but one that constantly changes its size and 
shape with the passing of the years. Until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury it was hardly recognized as a proper field of historical study. And when, 
early in the twentieth century, it achieved both status and a reasonable follow- 
ing of students and researchers, the Empire began to transform itself into 
the Commonwealth, and some segments even left the Commonwealth? 

The result has been a paradox. The importance of the field has been 
increasingly recognized as its nature and scope have been constantly chang- 
ing. From the time of Seeley onward, Imperial history has come into its 
own as the Europe-centered view of history has given way to a broader 
view of “world” history. The rise of Russia and the United States, the in- 
creased importance of the new non-Western nations, and the relative decline 
of Europe have all contributed something. As Europe counted for less, the 
Empire counted for more, and a kind of peak was reached in the 1930's 
when the Empire was still intact and at its greatest extent. Then, all of 
it could be taken as the proper field for Imperial history, and an enor- 
mous field it was—inhabitants in the hundreds of millions, hundreds of 
different cultures and subcultures represented, plural societies of every 
conceivable kind, and scores of constitutional units to serve as the political 
framework for as many societies, both large and small. 

But with the war and the postwar period, the same wheel that brought 


* Mr, Curtin, associate professor of history at the University of Wisconsin, is interested prin- 
cipally in the history of the British Empire. His major publication is Two Jamaicas (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1955). 

1 This essay is the first of a series of bibliographical articles sponsored by the Conference on 
British Studies under the editorship of Elizabeth Chapin Furber. These essays will be concerned 
primarily with historical works which have appeared between 1937 and 1957. Great Britain and 
Ireland will be treated in subsequent essays and are not considered in this one. 

2 Since the British Empire has been called just that during most of its history, the term 
“Empire” or “Imperial” will be used here to mean both the present Commonwealth and | die 
present dependent Empire. 
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the Empire into prominence gave another turn. The newly-important 
colonies became more important still. As growth enabled one after another 
to read itself out of the dependent Empire and into the Commonwealth, 
their historians tended to read themselves out of the field of Imperial history. 
Canadians, New Zealanders, and Australians more and more cultivated 
their own gardens of national history, while Burmese and Sinhalese began 
talking dbout the "British period" of their distinct past, just as Americans 
had long before relegated their membership in the British Empire to a special 
“colonial period" of American history. These tendencies, especially in the 
older Dominions, were by no means new, but the “Balkanization” of Imperial 
history tended in the postwar decade to dissolve the whole in favor of the 
parts. 

Nor was this the only threat to Imperial nos as a field of study. While 
some Commonwealth historians moved toward the production of "national" 
history of their own countries, others, in the Commonwealth and elsewhere, 
began groping toward other, quite different, frames of reference. In the 
new, mid-twentieth-century setting, each country might make a specialty 
of the study of its own history, but it was clearly impossible to organize 
historical study so that each nation received equal weight. Yet the history 
of the non-European world in the modern period had to be taken into ac- 
count. 'The question was: what new frame of organization was to emerge? 
So far, two strong possibilities have offered themselves, and both have de- 
veloped to some extent out of the existing field of British Empire history. 

On one hand historians became increasingly aware of other European 
empires. 'The British Empire was not a unique structure, but only the largest 
and latest of a whole species. This being the case, why not study the species 
as a whole, rather than take one individual in isolation? Why not look 
at "the expansion of Europe," rather than the expansion of British Euro- 
peans? Some universities—even Cambridge—added the new rubric "the ex- 
pansion of Europe." By using the new approach, the modern world outside of 
Europe could be considered comparatively by concentrating on the most im- 
portant single factor in the history of any individual country—the impact of 
the West. 

Other historians took a different view. I£ the British Empire was not a 
unique political structure, neither was European culture the only culture 
worthy of specialized study. The unifying factor was not the impact of 
Europe, but the original cultural setting of each region of the world. The 
proper unit of study was "regional history." South Asia, East Asia, Southeast 
Asia, the Moslem world, Africa south of the Sahara, and Latin America 
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each seemed to be an individual cultural entity. Its history should be seen 
from within, and the impact of British or other European expansion should 
be considered as an external influence. This tendency of thought was marked 
in the United States by the proliferation of regional “institutes” in many 
of the major universities, each of them avowedly “interdisciplinary” in or- 
ganization and heavily supported by the funds of the philanthropic founda- 
tions. In England, the School of Oriental and African Studies at London 
University has shared in the trend. Symptomatically, its “Professor of the 
History of the British Dominions in Asia” recently became simply “Professor 
of Oriental History.” 

Both the ecumenical and the local tendencies pose a considerable future 
threat to the status of Imperial history as a recognized field of study. Neither 
tide, however, has yet run strongly enough to damage this status beyond 
repair. In Britain, the relative decline of Europe throws some added emphasis 
to the history of the Empire. In America, Imperial history has been a grow- 
ing field, though at times it has grown at the expense of domestic British 
history. It is in the members of the Commonwealth, oddly enough, that 
the whole Empire has lost ground as a field of historical study—mainly for 
the sake of increased national history. 

If Imperial history continues to hold its own, it will be partly because of 
a new breadth and vitality in recent historical writing. Following tendencies 
common to all areas of the historians' craft, the content of Imperial history 
has been changing in the past two decades. New depth has come to a field 
that was once dominantly constitutional and political, through the addition 
of social, economic, and intellectual history. New breadth has come through 
the production of first-rate works of synthesis. 

To some extent, these changes have come because the problem of Empire, 
as seen by British policy makers, has itself changed. Dropping back twenty 
years to 1938, the Empire seemed to be mainly a constitutional entity. 'The 
achievement of the Statute of Westminster, the Edward VIII crisis, the set 
of problems surrounding the partial nonfunctioning of the Government of 
India Act of 1935—all of these called forth discussion, centered on the ques- 
tion of what Britain should do about the Empire. Since Imperial action was 
initially legislative, constitutional, and administrative, these things attracted 
the first attention of policy makers. They also attracted historians. The 
groundwork of Imperial constitutional and administrative history had been 
laid earlier in the century by A. B. Keith, G. L. Beer, and H. T. Manning, 
among others. In the later 1930's, the important new work often centered 
on current problems. Kenneth Clintan Wheare's Statute of Westminster and 
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Dominion Status (London, 1938) and Robert MacGregor Dawson’s Develop- 
ment of Dominion Status (London, 1937) explored the origins of the new 
Commonwealth relation. Arthur B. Keith’s 4 Constitutional History of 
India, 1600-1935 (London, 1936) looked for the background of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. 

These works followed an older tradition of narrowly political and con- 
stitutional history. Valuable as they still are, they could hardly answer the 
problems of the time. Even as they were appearing, it was increasingly clear 
that India and Ireland would not easily follow the road to Dominion status 
taken by Canada two or three decades earlier. Lord Moyne’s Commission 
in the West Indies and Lord Hailey's An African Survey? showed that things 
were not going well in the dependent Empire. A thicker and deeper kind 
of Imperial history was needed to give a new perspective, and this kind of 
history was provided by Sir Keith Hancock's Survey of Commonwealth Affairs 
(2 vols, London, 1937, 1942). It was a history of the Empire during the 
interwar decades, constitutional and political in basic emphasis, but it also 
showed how much of Imperial history had not been written by his predeces- 
sors. By giving a new direction and emphasis, Hancock did as much as any 
single historian to preserve the field of Imperial history from the threats of 
both localism and ecumenicalism. 

The Survey first of all asked new questions. Historians had asked, "How 
has the Empire been run?" and by implication, “How should it be run?” 
These were proper questions for, say, 1920, but by 1939 new complications 
invalidated some of the old answers. Hancock began again by setting his 
study in a new framework, centered on the problem of the state in the modern 
world, and of political sovereignty in general. More than this, he showed 
by his treatment of discrete problems in various parts of the Empire that 
neither a merely local approach nor a merely Imperial approach could un- 
tangle the full complexity of the history. 

This is not to say that the history of central policy dropped from the 
scene at the end of the 1930's. There was still important work of revision 
to be accomplished. Paul Knaplund's James Stephen and the British Colonial 
System, 1813-1847 (Madison, Wis., 1953) completed the rehabilitation of 
Stephen's reputation. Robert L. Schuyler surveyed the transition from the 
first Empire to the second in The Fall of the Old Colonial System (New 
York, 1945). Other work followed the tradition of Hancock in dealing with 
the history of recent times. Nicholas Mansergh's Survey of British Common- 


3 Subtitles have frequently been omitted in the interests of preserving the free flow of the 
narrative. 
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wealth Affairs: Problems of External Policy, 1931-1939, (London, 1952), the 
series of “Commonwealth Papers” edited by Sir Keith himself and, in a 
different way, the “Studies of Colonial Legislatures” edited by Margery 
Perham all carried on the work of filling in and giving depth to studies 
of the Imperial constitution. 

A second influence tending to strengthen the field of Imperial history 
against the forces of localism was the writing of broad works of synthesis 
taking the whole Empire through a few decades. Charles M. Andrews' 
Colonial Period of American History (New Haven, Conn., 1934-37) went 
back over some of the ground covered earlier by Beer. Lawrence H. Gibson's 
The British Empire before the American Revolution (London, 193656; 
New York, 1958- ) took in the whole Empire, and not merely the thirteen 
colonies. Gipson's synthesis is followed by Vincent 'T. Harlow's The Found- 
ing of the Second British Empire, 1763-1793 (London), of which the first 
volume appeared in 1952. For the period after 1793, where Harlow will end, 
there are still no works of broad synthesis claiming to deal with the whole 
Empire. William P. Morrell's earlier British Colonial Policy in the Age of 
Peel and Russell (Oxford, Eng., 1930) is very nearly a work of synthesis, but 
it falls short by the fact that it is just what the title indicates—a study of col- 
onial policy rather than a general history of the Empire. Much the same is 
true of Alexander Brady’s admirable Democracy in the Dominions (Toronto, 
1947). It deals with the comparative political development of the Dominions 
in the early twentieth century, but it is limited to the Dominions. 

The lack of broad synthesis between Harlow’s period and the present 
is not merely a matter of chance. Gipson’s Empire and Harlow’s Empire 
were relatively simple compared with the Empire of the later nineteenth 
century. Both Brady and Hancock were forced to take something less than 
the whole Empire as their field. Brady did it by leaving out the dependent 
Empire, Hancock did it dealing at one level with the general tendencies 
of “Commonwealth Affairs” and at another with specific problems in par- 
ticular colonial areas. Both solutions are successful in meeting the authors’ 
purpose, but the fact of having to resort to them underlines the problem of 
synthesis in more recent Imperial history. 

The difficulty is reflected in text and reference works. The arrangement 
of the Cambridge History of the British Empire (8 vols. in 9, Cambridge, 
Eng. 1929-59) is typical of the way the Empire is presented to the student. 
Of the eight volumes, only the first three attempt to deal with the whole 
Empire, in three time segments broken at 1783 and 1870 and ending in 
1921. The remaining five are, in fact, national volumes for the histories of 
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the more important dominions, so much oriented toward purely national 
history that the two volumes for India are identical with Volumes V and VI 
of The Cambridge History of India (Cambridge, Eng., 1932-37). Recent 
textbooks have met the problem in much the same fashion. They are 
either mainly histories of central policy, like Eric Anderson Walker’s The 
British Empire, Its Structure and Spirit (London, 1943), or else a series of 
separate "studies of the principal events in each important region of the 
Empire, as in Paul Knaplund's The British Empire, 1815-1939 (London, 
1941) or Álfred L. Burt's Evolution of the British Empire and Common- 
wealth, from the American Revolution (Boston, 1956). If the result is a 
patchwork, the fault lies not so much with the authors as with the intractable 
nature of the material itself. Canadian political or economic history, for ex- 
ample, is not intelligible in isolation from events in the metropolis, and 
neither is Imperial policy intelligible in isolation from the domestic histories 
of the societies that made up the Empire. Simultaneous presentation of two 
or more strands of narrative, however, is technically almost impossible; 
while isolation of one strand for separate presentation does injustice to the 
complex realities of Imperial politics. This problem is one shared to some 
extent by all historical writing, but it is more severe where Imperial ties 
connected quite distinct societies to one another. 

Recent historical writing in the Commonwealth and the emerging new 
states of the tropical world, however, has not been concerned so much with 
the problems of synthesis as with the development of distinct traditions of 
national history. Canadians, for example, were once more interested in the 
Empire and Commonwealth as a whole than they now are. In the later 
nineteenth century they felt they belonged to the Empire—not in the sense 
of being a British possession, but in a sense of membership. This feeling is 
no longer as strong as it once was. They still cling to their British heritage 
as a way of achieving identity against their monster neighbor to the south, 
just as they cling to their "North-Americanness" as a way of achieving iden- 
tity as against the mother country. But there are changes. The tie to Britain 
means something, but the tie to the Commonwealth (to say nothing of the 
dependent Empire) means less and less. For historians, even the old political 
tie means less since the 1930's, and Canadian writers have lost interest in 
the constitutional and political problems centered on the attainment of re- 
sponsible government. Chester Martin's Foundations of Canadian Nation- 
hood (Toronto, 1955) is a symptom of the shift. In 1929, Martin produced 
Empire and Commonwealth (Oxford, Eng.), a series of six more or less 
connected essays on the development of Canada from the first Empire to 
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the second Empire and on to the Commonwealth. He emphasized the 
achievement of political nationhood within a framework that was on the 
whole both Imperial and British. In the new work he finds more threads 
of Canadian nationhood in Canada itself and in its political expansion. He 
is more concerned with the individuality of the Canadian experience, and 
is little concerned. with the similarities between that experience and the 
similar nation-building in the United States, or in the rest of the Common- 
wealth. 

But even those Canadians who look for historical comparisons tend to 
look south of the long border rather than further south across the Pacific. As 
early as the 1920's, Canadian historians were applying Frederick Jackson Tur- 
ner’s "frontier thesis" to Canadian history.* But the “frontier thesis” was 
soon modified. Aside from the need of a growing nation to find its own iden- 
tity, Canada was not simply a northern extension of the United States. One 
important line of modification came through the greater Canadian emphasis 
on the role of the metropolis in westward expansion. The important work of 
Harold Adams Innis in economic history stressed the transportation networks 
which provided a link between the metropolis and the frontier. The subject 
was further explored by Donald G. Creighton’s The Commercial Empire of 
the St. Lawrence, 1760-1850 (New Haven, Conn., 1937), in which the cen- 
tral theme was the rivalry between Montreal and New York for the domi- 
nance of the Canadian (and American) West. Others, too, have taken up 
the role of the metropolis—the influence of London in Montreal, or Mon- 
treal’s relations with satellites and rivals as diverse as St. Paul, Winnipeg, 
and Fort Churchill. The latest of the large-scale works on this theme are 
John S. Galbraith's The Hudson's Bay Company as an Imperial Factor, 
1821-1869 (Berkeley, Cali£, 1957), stressing the metropolitan influence of 
London, and Marjorie W. Campbell’s anti-Hudson Bay Company study of 
The North West Company (New York, 1957). 

If "metropolitanism" has been one recent tendency of Canadian historiog- 
raphy, “Atlanticism” has been another. It is the belief that Canadian history 
must be seen in a wider framework than that of the national frontiers 
—that Canadian history makes sense without at the same time taking in the 
whole Empire or the whole European expansion. Yet it cannot be properly 
understood unless we look simultaneously at the economic and political history 
of the "Atlantic community" of Britain, Canada, and the United States. The 
"frontier thesis," with its recognition that Canadian and American pioneers 


t For a recent discussion of the frontier thesis in Canadian history, see J. M. S. Careless, 
0050 Metropolitanism, and Canadian History,” Canadian Historical Review, XXXV 
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were developing a continent in common, was one parent of this view. Arthur 
S. Morton’s A History of the Canadian West to 1870-71 (New York, 1939) 
was important here, and the point was made still more explicitly in Marcus 
Lee Hansen's The Mingling of the Canadian and American Peoples (New 
Haven, Conn., 1940). More recently both Joseph Kinsey Howard, with 
Strange Emptre: A Narrative of the Northwest (New York, 1952), and 
Paul F. Sharp, with Whoop-Up Country (Minneapolis, Minn., 1955), have 
produced literate and important studies of the westward advance along 
the forty-ninth parallel. John Bartlett Brebner’s North Atlantic Triangle 
(New York) followed in 1945, filling in the political and economic aspects 
of Canadian-American-British interrelations, and Gerald S. Graham’s Empire 
of the North Atlantic (Toronto, 1950) used the Atlantic concept in a study 
of Empire and sea power during the eighteenth century. 

It is a point of some interest that many have begun research into some 
smaller part of the Atlantic community and have later found themselves 
drawn into "Atlanticism" by the nature of the material itself. Brebner, for 
example, began to study Canadian-American relations alone and found that 
it could not be done intelligently without reference to Great Britain. More 
recently, Brinley Thomas began a study of migration patterns within the 
Commonwealth and found in the end that he had to add the United States 
—that the Commonwealth alone was not a useful unit for migration studies. 
The result was Migration and Economic Growth: A Study of Great Britain 
and the Atlantic Economy (Cambridge, Eng., 1954). 

But the greater bulk of recent Canadian historical work lies outside 
the scope of both “metropolitanism” and “Atlanticism.” Though a purely 
quantitative measurement is suspicious, some of the main lines can be seen 
in the lists of doctoral theses in progress announced annually in the Canadian 
Historical Review. A rough tabulation of the announcement for 1955 shows 
the following totals: 


Economic History and Economic Policy . . . . . 23 
Local Political History. . . . . . . . . . 18 
- Foreign Relations . . . . . . . . . . . 14 
National Political History . . . . . . . . . 8 
Imperial History 
Migration History ok. ue de due aw 738 
Intellectual and Cultural Ein Ut "e ue Ue e ae NO id 
Biography i ke xo S os 3 
Other . 4 
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As a measure of the change in historical interest, this list can be set against 
the pattern of the Canadian volume of the Cambridge History of the British 
Empire, published in 1930. Only four chapters in twenty-eight were devoted 
to economic or financial history. Only one was devoted to foreign relations 
—and then only if “Canada in the World War" can be considered as foreign 
relations. None was specifically concerned with immigrants or where they 
came from. In the 1955 list, the relative rise of economic history, and of 
provincial and local history is outstanding. The field of Canadian foreign 
relations, which hardly existed two decades ago, has in many ways replaced 
the interest in the Empire and Imperial affairs. Canadian scholars today are 
clearly more concerned than ever with the specifically Canadian past and 
with Canada’s place in the world. They are much less interested in Canadian 
relations with the Commonwealth as such, or even in Canadian relations 
with the mother country in particular. 

The same pattern is reproduced in Australia and New Zealand, with 
the same lack of interest in the history of the Commonwealth as such, the 
same shift from political and constitutional to economic history and foreign 
relations, the same search for an identity. But there are also differences. 
“Canadianism” is not the same as "New Zealandism,” and even Australia 
and New Zealand see themselves differently in the mirror of the past. 

In both countries, however, historiography has reflected the tendencies 
of thought in general. Both showed an early optimism about the future, 
a belief that they were creating a nation in a desired image. In Australia 
it was the image of material welfare, fair shares, and a nearly classless society. 
In New Zealand it was that of a newer and better England in the southern 
seas, leading a charmed life far from the ills of the Old World. The looming 
giant of the United States was absent. Europe was far away. If Asia seemed 
to loom at times, it, too, loomed at a distance. A great deal of early Aus- 
tralasian history was, following this belief, something of a success story. 
Settlers came, defeated hardships, and made a new life for themselves. Miners . 
came looking for gold and ended by founding a democracy. If the Maori 
Wars were forgotten by most or covered over by pride in a later and more 
successful “native policy,” so were the “bad old days” of convict settlement 
either forgotten or taken to have little influence on the new Australia that 
was emerging. 

But the Australasian dreams were shaken by the depressions of the 1890's 
and the 1930’s, by the wars of the 1910's and the 1940's. In the 1930's and even 

5 See J. C. Beaglehole, “The Development of New Zealand Nationality," Journal of World 
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earlier there began a process of reassessment that has continued after the 
Second World War. As in Allen Curnow’s “Unhistoric Story,” 


The Pilgrim dream pricked by a cold dawn died 
Among the chemical farmers, the fresh towns; among 
Miners, not husbandmen, who pierced the side 

Let the land’s life, found like all who had so long 


I Bloodily or tenderly striven 
To rearrange the given 
It was something different, something 
Nobody counted on. 

Historians embarked on the search for a new identity, and for an explana- 
tion of why it was "something different, something nobody counted on." 
Some New Zealanders took up the background of the welfare state, like 
Leslie Lipson in the mildly disenchanted Politics of Equality (Chicago, 1948). 
The main emphasis of writing in New Zealand, however, was the recon- 
struction of New Zealand's past on a district-by-district basis. A survey of 
New Zealand historical writing from 1948 to 1955 lists no less than seventy- 
nine district histories, by far the largest category of historical writing for the 
period.’ During the same years (leaving aside studies on the Second World 
War), not half a dozen works appeared in New Zealand on any aspect of Im- 
perial history in any wider sense. 

The course of recent historiography in Australia has been somewhat dif- 
ferent. Australians have tended to paint on a somewhat larger canvas, and 
in addition to local history they have worked more with social, economic, 
and intellectual history at the state or national level. The social and eco- 
nomic emphasis is, in itself, a part of the pattern of Australian development. 
Just as the Australian tradition was one of social and economic equality, 
so have historians followed that tradition from the time of Timothy A. 
Coghlan’s monumental Labour and Industry in Australia, which appeared 
in four volumes during the First World War (London, 1918). It was continued 
by Stephen H. Roberts and Edward O. G. Shann during the interwar years 
and has continued even more persistently since then. The Australian slant 
toward social history is evident in the choice that Charles M. H. Clark and 
L. J. Pryor made of material for their Select Documents in Australian History 
(2 vols, Sydney, 1950, 1955), and in the more recent cooperative work 
edited by Gordon Greenwood, Australia: A Social and Political History 
(Sydney, 1955). As new works that are already “standard,” these two set the 
canon of “received” Australian history for the postwar period. 


9 A Book of New Zealand Verse 1923-1950, ed. Allen Curnow (Christchurch, 1951). 
T Historical Stadies— Australia and New Zealand, VIL (Nov. 1955), 112-17. 
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New research has taken a similar direction. Noel G. Butlin, in particular, 
has been working on a general reinterpretation of economic history during 
the second half of the nineteenth century, which he presented tentatively 
at the Canberra History Conference in 1957. If Butlin’s work represents 
“pure” economic history, other writers shade off toward social history on 
one hand and intellectual history on the other. Some thirty theses on phases 
of the Australian labor movement have been undertaken since the Second 
World War. On the borders of economic and intellectual history, John A. La 
Nauze’s Political Economy in Australia (Melbourne, 1949) bridges the gap 
between the Australian economy and the “Australian mind.” Here again there 
is support from an older Australian tradition of interest in the national charac- 
ter and national literature, an interest marked by a peak of interpretive achieve- 
ment in Sir Keith Hancock's Australia (London, 1930). More recently Ray- 
mond M. Crawford's essay Australia (New York, 1952), Vance Palmer's 
Legend of the Nineties (Melbourne, 1954), Sidney J. Baker’s Australian Lan- 
guage (London, 1945), and George Nadel’s Australia’s Colonial Culture 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1957) have followed the interest in intellectual history. A 
series of anthologies and studies of Australian literature also represent a part 
of the search for the essential Australian character. 

Nor are Australian historians in agreement about the nature or the 
origins of "Australianness." Some, like Brian Fitzpatrick, find the center of 
Australian history in the class struggle—a struggle both within Australia 
and between Australian workers and British capitalists. Australian nation- 
alism and even Australian nationality can be seen as a product of this strug- 
gle. Others find the core of the Australian ethos in the “outback” of the 
bush ranger, the bush ballad, shearers’ unions, "mateship," and a frontier 
democracy where all were equal in a common struggle against an unfriendly 
nature. This interpretation, though similar to the American "frontier thesis," 
was not derived from "Turner. Australian journalists, if not historians, had 
discovered the uses of the outback egalitarianism well before Turner, and 
it was not until Frederick Alexander’s brief Moving Frontiers (Melbourne, 
1947) that a serious effort was made in Australia to compare the American 
and Australian frontiers. 

In addition to the “frontier” school of Australian history, there is also a 
“metropolitan” school. It is less developed than Canadian metropolitanism, 
but it stresses the rule of the capital cities and denies the frontier origins of 
Australian democracy. These writers emphasize the importation of British 
liberalism in the nineteenth century. They point to the role of the urban 
middle class in defeating the “squatters” in the political battles of the 1850's, 
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and some even suggest that the “bush” legend was invented in Melbourne 
and Sydney for partisan political purposes—specifically, in order to identify 
Australian nationalism with collectivist political ideas. With this, the ethos 
of the outback becomes an ideology, and we have come full circle—back 
to the quasi-Marxian interpretation. 

Historical writing in and about India and Pakistan has-not followed 
a course essentially different from that followed in Australia, New Zealand, 
or Canada. There is the same lack of interest in the history of the whole 
Empire, the same concentration on new work in local and provincial history, 
the same search for a national identity. But Indian nationalism was different 
from Canadian or New Zealand nationalism. It was a movement of protest 
against foreign rule rather than merely a restless self-assertion within the 
framework of self-government. Indian historians before the First World War 
took one line while British historians of India took another. Indian historians 
featured repressive aspects of British rule, the sins of administration, and 
Indian rebellions against it. British historians, on the other hand, seemed 
to write a history of, for, and sometimes by the administration. Constitu- 
tional, political, and legal developments were given special importance. The 
administrative actions of the rulers were emphasized at the expense of the 
social consequences they produced among the ruled: Although there were 
exceptions to all these tendencies, the British raj was too often represented 
as the end of the long road of Indian history, rather than merely the latest 
of a series of epochs—and one that would also pass away in time. 

With the arrival of independence, reassessment came from both sides. 
The British period was over, and historians could do their work better now 
that they had some idea of how the story would end. The old emphasis 
on the problems of administration still left some mark on British thought, 
but the end of responsibility brought a new perspective. Englishmen could 
now sit down to a final retrospect and ask, "How well did we do? Where 
did we do badly, and where were we at our best?" Within a half-dozen 
years two works of high quality and broad scope attacked these questions. 
Sir Percival Griffiths’ The British Impact on India (London, 1952) took up 
the problem in its institutional aspects. Philip Mason, writing under the 
pen name Philip Woodruff, produced The Men Who Ruled India (London, 
1953-54), which turned more to the personal side of the British raj. In spite 
of the excellence of these works, British historians have not finished their 
reassessment. 

The same sort of broad reassessment is also being done from the Indian 
side, and it will surely continue for some decades more. Kavalam Madhava 
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Panikkar’s Asia and Western Dominance (London, 1953) is one example, 
with a broad view stretching to all of Asia. In a narrower field, N. V. 
Sovani’s two articles in the Journal of World History for 1954 are a dispas- 
sionate assessment of British rule, and mainly of its economic aspects. 
Another example of the new objectivity is Surendra Nath Sen's 1857 (Delbi, 
1957), a balanced history of the great Mutiny after a century during which 
many Indian historians wrote about it partly in the cause of Indian fational- 
ism and only partly in the cause of scholarship. 

Another kind of recent Indian historiography growing out of independ- 
ence is the history of the nationalist movement. There have been biographies 
. of Jinnah, Gandhi, Nehru, and Tilak, reflecting to a greater or less extent 
the kind of hagiography that dealt with Washington in the first generation 
after the American Revolution. Other work has been more general, dealing 
with some part of the movement as a whole. Aksayakumar Ramanlal Desai's 
Social Background of Indian Nationalism (Oxford, Eng., 1948), and “Minoo” 
Masani’s Communist Party of India (London, 1954) are among the increas- 
ing number of works in this class. In addition, Indian historians reflect 
the coming of independence in their concern with foreign policy. As in 
Canada, studies have begun to appear that trace Indian foreign policy back 
into the period when it was managed by British officials. 

Along with the necessary reassessment and history of nationalism, there 
has been new and original work on the more distant past by both Indian 
and foreign historians. They have gone back over the fields covered earlier, 
clearing up, straightening out, and deepening the places where investiga- 
tion has been shallow. Perhaps the most important general result of this work 
is to point out the extent to which the British raj was not a single organism. 
Instead, it was only a superstructure, covering, but not entirely obscuring, 
the vast variety of South Asian life. Here, as in Canada and Australia, the 
new movement toward economic and social history came into its own. 
Holden Furber’s John Company at Work (Cambridge, Mass., 1948) did 
much to set the trend by emphasizing the commercial operations of the 
British East India Company rather than the more spectacular crimes and 
achievements of Clive and Hastings. It was followed by Sukumar Bhat- 
tacharya’s East India Company and the Economy of Bengal (London, 1954), 
dealing with the earlier eighteenth century. In 1956 Narendra Sinha pub- 
lished the first volume of his Economic History of Bengal (Calcutta), this 
one covering the period from Plassey to the Permanent Settlement, while 
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Amales Tripathi brought out Trade and Finance in the Bengal Presidency, 
1793-1833 (Bombay). British historians have also turned to the social and 
economic history of India, as in the work of Kenneth Ballhatchet on 
Social Policy and Social Change in Western India 1817-30 (Oxford, Eng., 
1957). Taken together, these works represent two new tendencies of Indian 
historiography. Following the process of reassessing the British period, they 
have overturned once and for all the “black legend” of British financial pol- 
icy that Romesh Chandra Dutt developed during the struggle for independ- 
ence. But their more important contribution has been to shift the frame- 
work of investigation from the whole of India to a single province. A great 
deal more work of similar scope must be done before the outlines of Indian 
history in the British period can be called complete. 

Recent trends in the historical writing about South Africa have been 
somewhat different from those in other members of the Commonwealth. 
South Africa’s recent history has itself been different. Embittered relations 
between the English-speaking and the Afrikaans-speaking segments of the 
white community, the rise of the Nationalist party, and a new awakening 
of the African majority have all had their influence on historiography. The 
Afrikaners, to be sure, have looked for the historical roots of their national 
identity, just as the Canadians or Australians have done. This is no new 
development; but after Jan Smuts’s passing the Empire meant very little. 
The “double nationalism” of Empire and country, which was never very 
strong in the Afrikaner community, now began to disappear altogether. Afri- 
kaans history not only ignored the “Imperial factor” and concentrated on 
local events, it also returned to the early and middle nineteenth century, to 
the period of the Great Trek and its aftermath. The spread of white settlement 
into the interior took on the proportions of an Afrikaner national epic. One 
might call this a movement toward “frontierism,” but it was not the same 
kind of frontier as elsewhere. It was not the frontier of “mateship” or Clear- 
Grit radicalism, nor simply a conquest over nature or an unfriendly environ- 
ment. It was first of all the conquest of an alien and “barbarous” people who 
already held the land. Rather than looking to this frontier for the roots of 
democratic institutions, the Afrikaners have been searching for a parochial 
tradition that could stand up against the outside influence of British liberal- 
ism. They have not only revived the republican traditions of the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State; some have even turned to the former republics 
for traditions of nonparliamentary government and of one-party rule. 

English-speaking South Africans, British historians, and foreigners have 
taken a different line. They, too, have tried to explain the present by 
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investigating the past. They, too, have asked, "How have things come to 
be as they are?" Their difference with the Afrikaners lies in their interpre- 
tation of the present. Where one group sees mainly the rise and triumph 
of the Afrikaner nation, the other sees mainly the rise of racial tension, the 
failure of liberalism, and the failure of the Empire. On the English-language 
side, there was once a period of self-congratulation over the liberal peace 
of Vereeniging and the formation of the Union, but it barely lasted into the 
1920's. Later in the decade, W. M. Macmillan was already writing the 
history of nineteenth-century "native policy" with the implicit question, 
"Where did we fail?" The question was asked again in the earlier works of 
the Dutch-born Cornelis W. de.Kiewiet. It was developed further in the 
detailed treatment of “The Settlers’ Frontier in Southern Africa,” in the 
final volume of Sir Keith Hancock's Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs 
(New York, 1942). De Kiewiet returned to the problem during the war and 
presented his interpretation in a general work, 4 History of South Africa, 
Social and Economic (Oxford, Eng., 1946). Some South African historians, 
like Arthur Keppel-Jones, have followed in the same tradition. 

However different this tradition may be from that of the Africaners, 
it would be a mistake to think of it as anti-Boer history. These historians 
deplore the present condition of South Africa without blaming one seg- 
ment or the other of the dominant minority. The failures may have come 
partly with the rise of a Boer nationalism, but they also came through the 
racial attitudes of the white (and originally English-speaking) trade-unions, 
through the peculiarities of South African economic growth, and through 
the failures of British liberalism itself. Hancock dealt with some of the 
failures of liberalism during the interwar years. G. B. Pyrah's Imperial Policy 
and South Africa, 1902-1910 (Oxford, Eng., 1955) went back to the crucial 
period of the "transfer of power," when Liberal statesmen abdicated their 
responsibilities and turned South Africa over to the white minority in the 
name of Liberal principles. On the other side, Sheila Patterson’s The Last 
Trek (London, 1957) traces the development of the Afrikaner mentality 
from the nineteenth century, when the Boers were an "out-group" suffering 
under what they conceived as British oppression. She shows how much of 
the old attitude remains, even though the Afrikaners are now clearly the 
dominant minority in their own country. Gwendolen M. Carter's Politics of 
Equality (New York, 1958) fills in the political N of the last ten years 
with an evenhanded condemnation. 

Amid the diversity of interpretation in recent South African history, it 
is worth noting that neither the English-speaking nor the Afrikaans-speaking 
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historians have paid much attention to the history of the African peoples 
who make up the vast majority of the country. There is, however, a third 
tradition of South African historiography. Some writers, though rarely the 
professional historians, have made a beginning at investigating African his- 
tory in the southern part of the continent. Much of the work in this field 
rests on a base of long standing. A. T. Bryant and J. Y. Gibson began pub- 
lishing Zulu history and tradition early in this century. In 1931 F. H. Dutton 
translated Thomas Mofolo's classic Shaka into English from Sesuto (Oxford, 
Eng.) More recently, Ernest A. Ritter, in Shaka Zulu (London, 1955) tried 
to see Shaka as the Zulus saw him. 

Although Zulu history has held a special fascination for Europeans, other 
regions have received increasing attention in recent decades. Heinrich Ved- 
der’s Das alte Südwestafrika (Berlin, 1934), an excellent reconstruction of 
tribal history and the history of the European conquest, was translated into 
English in 1938 under the title, South West Africa in Early Times (London). 
Isaac Schapera’s The Bantu-Speaking Tribes of South Africa (London, 
1956) contains a great deal of history, though unhistorically presented. 
Within a smaller scope, G. Tylden’s Rise of the Basuto (Cape Town, 1950) 
is a concise synthesis of the history of Basutoland from the Basuto point of 
view, and A. Sillery’s Sechele (Oxford, Eng., 1954) is one of the best of a 
number of biographies of important African leaders. Most of these works 
deal with pre-European Africa, but there is also a history of Africans under 
European rule. Bengst G. M. Sundkler’s Bantu Prophets in South Africa 
(London, 1948) tells a great deal more about what happened to African 
culture in the twentieth century than the formal historical works usually do. 

The fact that most of these authors were not professional historians is 
a symptom of the status of history north of the Limpopo as well. The early 
writers and collectors of history were (and still are, to a large extent) admin- 
istrators, missionaries, or anthropologists. The professional historians seemed 
determined to leave the field of African history—as opposed to the history 
of European activity in Africa—to amateurs or to members of other disci- 
plines. Some of the best of the older generation of historians, like Sir Regi- 
nald Coupland, held that there was no African history before the nineteenth 
century. This was certainly true before the First World War, in the sense that 
there was no body of historical knowledge about Africa, There were occa- 
sional works, like those of Raymond L. Buell, John W. Blake, Samuel John- 
son, Edward W. Bovill, William W. Claridge, or Elizabeth Donnan’s collec- 
tion of slave-trade documents. But, in general, to find an adequate history of 
any part of Africa for any period was the exception rather than the rule. 
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Certain aspects of African history, however, were dealt with more thor- 
oughly than others. Historians were especially interested in the diplomacy - 
of imperialism and the relations between the European powers scrambling 
for Africa in the decades before 1900. But they were much less interested in 
the diplomacy between the Europeans and the African states, and they tended 
to recolor the map on the basis of European agreements, without bothering 
about the actual conquest of the country. Africa, in short, was treated as a 
large block of real estate, and the Africans were not thought sufficiently civil- 
ized to be treated as protagonists of history. 

For the period after the European conquest, the principal interest of Brit- 
ish scholars was administration and administrative history—an interest clearly 
derived from the British administrative responsibility for a large part of 
Africa. In this field they produced historical work of a high quality, much 
of which was summed up in the historical sections of Lord Hailey’s African 
Survey: A Study of Problems Arising in Africa South of the Sahara (London, 
1938; rev. ed., 1957). The Survey and the work that went before it, however, 
were not historical in their basic purpose, and in the final presentation the 
historical material is treated merely as a background for contemporary ad- 
ministrative problems. 

With the Second World War and the postwar period a new generation of 
historians appeared who took seriously the problem of writing African history. 
They found large areas untouched by previous research, and they found a pre- 
liminary job of removing old errors—beginning with the belief that there was 
no African history before the coming of the Europeans, and no purpose to 
writing the history of African activities even after that date. Though they 
still left most pre-European African history to the anthropologists, they did 
some of their most effective work in the period just before the European 
conquest, where European records are available. 

For West Africa, K. Onwuka Dike’s Trade and Politics in the Niger 
Delta (Oxford, Eng., 1956) struck a new balance in weighing the African 
and European aspects of Anglo-African relations, without at the same time 
trying to redress past errors by glorifying the African past for the sake of 
present nationalism. Saburi O. Biobaku's The Egba and Their. Neighbours 
(Oxford, Eng. 1957) is the history of an African people, rather than a his- 
tory of political and economic contact between Africans and Europeans, 
and it shows how much “straight” African history can be reconstructed 
from European archives. W. E. F. Ward's History of the Gold Coast (Lon- 
don, 1948) is based on oral tradition, while another step toward the reconsid- 
eration of African history is John D. Fage's Atlas of African History (Lon- 
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don, 1958), which gives full weight to African as well as European activity. 

The Sudan has been another center of historical activity. The sum of 
the work of British and Sudanese alike is a fuller reconstruction of the his- 
tory of the Sudan than of any part of tropical Africa except Ghana. Mekki 
Shibeika’s British Policy in the Sudan, 1882-1902 (London, 1952) is an 
objective account of the Mahdiyya. For a later period, Saad ed din Fawzi’s 
The Labour Movement in the Sudan 1946-1955 (London, 1957) is an im- 
portant contribution to the history of African nationalism and the coming 
of independence, a field that is receiving increasing attention. Richard Hill's 
work on bibliography and biography provides reference tools not generally 
available for African history. Anthony J. Arkell has recently summarized 
the earlier history of the country in his History of the Sudan to a». 1821 
(London, 1954), while John S. Trimingham provides another kind of basic 
summary, this time of religion, ethnography, and politics in his Islam in the 
Sudan (London, 1949). With all this new work, however, there are still 
wide gaps, notably the virtually untouched period of the Egyptian occupa- 
tion of 1821 to 1881. 

Elsewhere in British tropical Africa historical work has been more scat- 
tered, and historians have tended to concentrate on the Imperial theme 
more than they have done in most of the Commonwealth. There have been 
important biographies of Sir Harry Johnston by Roland A. Oliver in 1957 
and of Lord Lugard by Margery Perham in 1956. The missionary movement 
has been increasingly studied, first of all by Charles P. Groves in his multi- 
volume The Planting of Christianity in Africa (4 vols., London, 1948-58), 
which appeared from 1948 onward. Both Roland A. Oliver's Missionary 
Factor in East Africa (London, 1952) and A. J. Hanna’s The Beginnings of 
Nyasaland and North-Eastern Rhodesia, 1859-1895 (Oxford, Eng., 1956) 
are important studies of the role of missionaries in the European conquest. 

But in tropical Africa as in South Africa, some of the most important 
work—important, that is, for its impact on historical knowledge—is being 
done by researchers from other disciplines. Probably the most important 
change in the interpretation of African history in recent decades is the con- 
tribution of the American linguist Joseph H. Greenberg, whose Studies in 
African Linguistic Classification (New Haven, Conn., 1955) forced a com- 
plete reconsideration of the Hamite problem and effectively destroyed the old 
hypotheses about the movement of peoples and cultures in pre-European 
Africa. The anthropologists have recorded a great deal of tribal history which 
may sometime be useful, though at present it is scattered and uncoordinated. 
More important, they have contributed greatly to history in their studies of 
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social change under the impact of European rule. Lloyd A. Fallers’ Bantu 
Bureaucracy (Cambridge, Eng., 1957) can serve as an example of this work. 
Formally, it is a study of the Soga and the impact of European administration 
on the native political system, and the basic orientation is anthropological. At 
least 80 per cent of the work, however, is history in everything but name, and 
it is better history than many historians are now writing about Africa. Much 
the same might be said of Arnold L. Epstein's Politics in an Urban African 
Community (Manchester, 1958), which deals with the recent history of 
Northern Rhodesia, or of David E. Apter's Gold Coast in Transition (Prince- 
ton, N. J., 1955) for the transfer of power in Ghana. Whoever does the writ- 
ing, it is clear that the history of British tropical Africa has been transformed 
and is still being transformed into a new body of knowledge, in which the 
recognized "history of Africa" as it existed in 1938 will form only a small 
part. 

The history of other scattered parts of the dependent Empire has taken a 
course similar to that of African history. Like the history of the Empire as a 
whole, the prewar history of the dependent Empire was largely a history of 
British administration, put together from the official prints, memoirs, and 
the official records at the Public Record Office. 'These records are invaluable, 
of course, but they are not the only sources for Imperial history. They were, 
furthermore, gathered with a certain selectivity—by administrators and for 
purposes of administration. Sir Keith Hancock tells of having prepared in 
London a manuscript on the Maltese constitution. He later went to Malta 
with the intention of adding a little local color and filling in a few gaps, but 
he found from local experience that he had to tear up his draft and begin 
again.’ Too many historians never made the trip at all, and their manuscripts 
ended in print rather than in the wastebasket. Fortunately, this sole depend- 
ence on London is passing, and with its passing a revision of the history of 
each of the smaller colonies is beginning, often with a broadening leven of 
social and economic and intellectual history, and with some techniques bor- 
rowed from other social sciences. 

These trends are actually those common to the history of central policy or 
to the history of any of the larger members of the Commonwealth. 'There is 
in the best new history of any part the realization that the history of the Em- 
pire cannot be written solely within the local or solely within the Imperial 
frame of reference. Neither the narrow local circle of vision nor the circle of 
vision of the metropolitan center—equally narrow, in its own way—is ade- 
quate. When two societies are connected politically and economically and 
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intellectually as part of a'single Empire, however amorphous, both societies 
must be considered simultaneously before the history of either can be made 
truly intelligible. In the long run, it is this fact, which Hancock recognized in 
the 1930's, that has kept Imperial history a viable unit of study in spite of the 
disruptive tendencies of fission and fusion. 
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A HISTORY OF WESTERN MORALS. By Crane Brinton. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. c. 1959. Pp. x, 502. $7.50.) 


Crane Brinton’s latest work is even more ambitious than its title suggests. He 
not only covers the history of Western morals from their origins in the ancient 
East through Israel, Greece, Rome, and early Christianity to the contemporary 
world; he tries at every point to size up the actual state of morals. It is relatively 
easy to define the accepted moral ideals of a society, but he must then ask whether 
people really admired these ideals, or merely said or thought they did, and to 
what extent their behavior conformed to them. On both counts he has also to dis- 
tinguish between ruling classes and masses, intellectuals and ordinary people. He 
has to heed, and to discount, the inveterate complaints of moralists through the 
ages. He is embarrassed by a dearth of reliable information about social behavior 
until recent ‘centuries, but since then by a wealth of conflicting evidence. At all 
times Brinton knows that he is dealing with strictly immeasurable factors, both 
spiritual and material, in complex, multiple interrelations. And he commits him- 
self to none of the traditional or the fashionable schools of interpretation and judg- 
ment—Christian, Darwinian, Spenglerian, Marxist, Freudian, or what have you. 
Hence few readers, I suspect, will consider his book profound. 

Nevertheless it impresses me as the most sensible and genuinely sophisticated 
book yet done on the subject. It takes full advantage of the resources now available 
to historians, which explain why Lecky could not have written so searching a 
study even had he not been so fervent a rationalist and moralist. Brinton draws not 
only on the impressive historical research since Lecky’s time, but on such studies 
as anthropology, philology, sociology, psychology, and semantics. At the same time, 
he avoids the common abuses of these studies, and the fashionable simplicities of 
determinism and positivism. He knows that conscious ideas and ideals do in- 
fluence behavior, even though their influence can never be measured; he is unafraid 
to use terms that positivists have labeled “meaningless” because they are neces- 
sarily imprecise or refer to ideas strictly unverifiable. He is aware of all the traps 
both revealed and created by the new perspectives. 

His main conclusions are therefore more or less inconclusive, They are typi- 
fied by his treatment of the faith of the Enlightenment, which is still the ruling 
faith of our society (and essentially, I think, his own). He points out what real 
differences have resulted from the novel belief that poverty and misery are remedi- 
able, not ordained by the law of nature or the will of God. He also points out 
the limitations and the excesses of this secular optimism, and he can discern no 
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clear, steady moral progress. His judgment of the humanitarian ideals of the En- 
lightenment, as of all other ethical ideals, is tempered by an awareness that in spite 
of all the relativities, Western men have always substantially agreed on such basic 
virtues as honesty, loyalty, kindness, and self-control, such basic vices as lying, 
treachery, cruelty, and selfishness, and by his belief that the “rough average con- 
duct” of men—neither very good nor very bad—has varied little with place or 
time. 

Brinton pays some price, to be sure, for his kind of good sense. His constant 
effort to be balanced and judicious involves a good deal of repetition, as well as 
too many double negatives (“not unimportant”). He is continually leaning over 
backwards, which is an admirable posture but an awkward one, now and then 
wearisome, Because his own sympathies are evidently liberal, he is self-consciously 
and perhaps unfairly critical of liberals. As an intellectual he is as self-consciously 
critical of intellectuals, and goes out of his way to write for twentieth-century 
Americans, not for posterity. One who is weary of the pontifical manner of Toyn- 
bee (“In the year a.D. 1956, when the author of this Study was... ," for example) 
may still feel that Brinton’s informal style can be too chatty and personal. Similarly 
with his habit of topical allusion, as to Marilyn Monroe. An appreciative reader 
may be heartened as well as sobered by the thought that the next generation 1s 
likely to know nothing of Miss Monroe, yet regret that so basically solid and wise a 
book should be so deliberately dated. 

But I do not wish to be stuffy either. Brinton’s history is not only highly read- 
- able, but displays—or better, makes no display of—an exceptionally wide learning 
that goes deep enough. Even its inconclusiveness may be refreshing in the year of 
alarm A.D. 1959. Brinton may help men to keep their heads, and possibly their 
hearts, too, when he observes that he can make out no clear historical correlation 
between high moral standards in a society and its material prosperity, cultural 
achievements, “happiness,” or prospects for survival. 


Indiana University Herpert J. MULLER 


THE RAPE OF EUROPE. By Luis Diez del Corral. Translated from the Spanish 
by H. V. Livermore. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1959. Pp. 310. $5.75.) 


Tus is a perplexing book. On the one hand, it is a work of literary-philosophi- 
cal speculation, loose in structure, and ranging over the whole course of European 
history. In this first guise, the author draws on the example of Hegel, Comte, Dil- 
they, and Ortega—the last of whom is quite evidently his master—and even of 
more doubtful preceptors like Heidegger and Spengler. The method is unasham- 
edly intuitive: his aim, the author tells us, is “to take in a whole panorama, or 
find the cardinal points in a horizon,” to emulate the sort of “visual intelligence 
that fills the works of a Ranke or a Burckhardt.” 

At the same time, The Rape of Europe rises far above the level of com- 
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parable essays on the past and future of Western civilization. The author’s learn- 
ing is enormous: he is equally at home in the classics and in the works of such 
contemporary American analysts of urban society as Lewis Mumford. And he re- 
jects any notion of tight schematization. His aim, rather, is to capitalize on the 
unusual perspective offered by Spain to warn his fellow Europeans of the para- 
doxical historical fate which they are experiencing, and which Spaniards under- 
stand better than the rest, since it hit them earlier. 

This fate is metaphorically expressed in the ancient myth of Europa and the 
bull, and it is under its “invocation” that the author places his book. The con- 
temporary version of the myth runs as follows: Western civilization, the exquisite, 
unique product of three millennia of slow construction, with its pluralism, its 
refined articulations, and its tense equilibrium between spiritual and technical 
concerns—this legacy of an unrepeatable concatenation of historical circumstances 
has been literally gutted and raped by the non-European world. And in the ef- 
ficiency and ruthlessness of their exploitation these new or newly awakened so- 
cieties have rapidly surpassed their masters: the vast spaces at their command and 
the passive, plastic character of their populations have permitted them all sorts of 
short cuts. Thus they have been able to turn the arts of Europe against the original 
inventors—and the final paradox of the matter is that the victim (as in the myth) 
has consented to her own disgrace through loss of nerve and senseless self-division. 

Such is the theme that The Rape of Europe pursues through a fascinating 
series of chapters on city and countryside, the secularization of religion, aliena- 
tion in art, nation and supernation, and Europe as the “sorcerer’s apprentice” of 
modern technology. Sometimes pretentious, frequently wordy, each chapter offers 
enough in the way of originality and illumination to make it worth reading. In- 
deed the whole book deserves careful attention providing it is read in the proper 
way—not as history in the strict sense but as variations on a theme, a pastiche of 
a Bach fugue, which its author, in company with Spengler, regards as the “su- 
preme gospel of Europe’s supreme art.” 


Harvard University H. Stuart HUGHES 


LAW IN DIPLOMACY. By Percy E. Corbett. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press for the Center of International Studies, Princeton University. 
1959. Pp. xii, 290. $6.00.) 


Here is a beautiful piece of work, distilled from a profound knowledge of the 
law and of history, expressed in great nicety of language and apt metaphor. As 
to its content, it is reasonable to presume that it will become a basic requirement 
for students of diplomatic history, international law, and international relations. 
Would that every senator and foreign service officer might read it tool It goes 
fearlessly straight to the heart of a fundamental question: how much does law 
prevail against national interest and power in international society, as it really does 
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within the body politic of a nation? Not too much, thinks Professor Corbett: only 
to the extent that national interest:can afford to accept it within the power situa- 
tion. 

To reach this conclusion the author goes back to the nebulous beginnings of 
the so-called law of nations, then traces the evolution of these principles, particu- 
larly in the history of Great Britain, the United States, and Russia. The record of 
each is spotted with inconsistencies between the invocation of legal principles and 
the pressure of national interests: witness, as examples, the history of mare liberum 
versus mare clausum, or that of the principles of the freedom of the seas. Cor- 
bett then runs the gamut of issues before arbitration tribunals and the more re- 
cent League of Nations, United Nations, and their judicial organs, the succeed- 
ing courts of international justice. Not without some occasional encouraging gains 
in the progress of law, they exhibit the same basic conflict between national in- 
terest and precepts of international law. If within the variegated history of the 
western nations, notably the United States and the entities of the Commonwealth 
of Nations, some hopeful progress had been made, further advance is now 
blocked by the implacable opposition in tenets and goals of the revolutionary 
Soviet Union and its satellites. 

“Law fares rather badly in diplomacy,” Corbett concludes. “It seeks to cor- 
rect human weaknesses: diplomacy accommodates them. Between the two there 
is an invisible strain, and at a certain tension the law breaks.” He pays tribute to 
the more objective contributions of legal advisers and jurists, but believes that they 
cannot much lighten the strains between diplomacy and law until there is a supra- 
national authority to give sanction. "But the great question posed by nuclear 
fission and fusion is whether there will be time for such evolution." 

. Stiff medicine, this book, but indicated! 


Yale University SAMUEL FLAGG Bemis 


POLITICAL ORIGINS OF THE NEW DIPLOMACY, 1917-1918. By Arno J. 
Mayer. [Yale Historical Publications, Studies 18.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press. 1959. Pp. xiv, 435. $6.00.) 


Tras volume, the title of which does not give a clear indication of what it is 
about, is concerned with the conflict over war aims and peace proposals in the 
countries involyed in World War I from the outbreak of the Russian Revolution 
in March 1917 to the enunciation of President Wilson's Fourteen Points in Jan- 
vary 1918, In the view of the author, the conflict had two aspects. Not only was 
there conflict between policies of expansion and conquest on the one hand and 
the slogan of no annexations on the other, but there was also a struggle between 
the Right—"traditionalists," Mr. Mayer calls them—who were in power, and the 
Left—the “parties of movement”—who aspired to power. Before the Russian 
Revolution and the intervention of the United States, the Right expansionists, be- 
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cause of the political truce agreed upon in August 1914, had little trouble on 
either side in keeping the Left antiexpansionists in order. By the end of 1917, how- 
ever, some Conservatives in England had abandoned the idea of the “knock out,” 
and Labour had to a considerable extent also broken away, so that Lloyd George 
was forced to take a less intransigent line in his speech of January 5, 1918. On 
the other hand, although Wilson had become the champion of the New Diplo- 
macy (“open covenants openly arrived at”) and a peace of moderation, he had 
also proclaimed the necessity of overthrowing the military monarchy in Germany 
—while conservatives in Europe were reluctant to urge revolution in Germany lest 
it lead to Bolshevism. . 

In telling this story Mayer bas been able to use the papers of Wilson, Lansing, 
House, Walter Hines Page, and William H. Buckler (a member of the American 


Embassy in London); of E. D. Morel, the Union of Democratic Control, and the 
Labour party; and the German foreign office archives deposited in the National 


Archives. He is able to throw much new light on the activities of those groups in 
Britain and France who opposed annexations and conquest, and his own sym- 
pathies clearly lie with them. In his impatience with the Allied government, which 
refused to abandon or to publish the "secret treaties," he seems sometimes to for- 
get that these groups represented small minorities in both Britain and France and 
possessed little influence in their respective parliaments. 

What started the debate of 1917 was the call of the Petrograd Soviet—curiously 
enough, the author does not describe this body or explain the sources of its power 
—for a peace of no annexations and no indemnities, a program that was anathema 
to both sides in the war. Mayer tells clearly the story of the abortive Stockholm con- 
ference, the Reichstag peace resolution, and the failure of the Allies to respond to 
the plea of the Russian provisional government for a restatement of war aims. If 
this failure of London and Paris to heed the cry from Petrograd (and the advice 
. of the British and French representatives there) led to the fall of the provisional 
government, the establishment of the-Bolshevist power, and the withdrawal of 
Russia from the war, it must be remembered that the Allied governments deeply 
resented what they considered the disloyalty of the Russian Revolution. Moreover, 
psychologically they could not bring themselves to take the steps that the situation 
—with the wisdom of hindsight—demanded. If the German government gained a 
momentary advantage by ali wing Lenin to cross Germany into Russia, it paid 
dearly for this in 1918. Mista. es in dealing with the new Russia were not limited 
to the Allies. 

The most interesting section  Mayer’s book is the comparison of the Bolshe- 
vists’ Six Points put out at Brest-Litovsk on December 22, 1917, Lloyd George's 
speech to the Trade Union Congress on January 5, 1918, and Wilson's address to 
Congress on January 8. The first was intended, despite its moderate language, as 
the manifesto of the expected world revolution. This forced Lloyd George into a 
statement of British policy, for he needed a half million more men for the army, 
and these could come only from the workers. Labor refused to go on fighting 
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unless the government made concessions about its plans for the map of Europe; 
.but Lloyd George washed. his hands of Russia (its future was up to the Russian 
people) and said nothing about open diplomacy, freedom of trade, freedom of 
the seas, or a League of Nations, It was left to Wilson to add these points (his 
territorial program was close to that announced by Lloyd George, although thére 
had been no consultation), nor did Wilson abandon Russia, to which he made a 
generous reference. Mayer notes that the Lloyd George speech was soon forgotten. 
* and that Wilson's program, which included a good deal more than the Fourteen 
Points, was accepted by liberal circles everywhere as the definitive expression of 
Allied war aims. This appeal was addressed to bourgeois and nationalist circles in 
. both warring camps, not to socialists. It carried the day, whereas the socialist ap- 
peal of the Bolshevists fell flat except in Germany, where it undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the collapse of October-November 1918. 


Alexandria, Virginia . BERNADOTTE E, Scumirr 


GERMANY AND JAPAN: A STUDY IN TOTALITARIAN DIPLOMACY, 
' 1933-1941. By Ernst L. Presseisen. [International Scholars Forum, Volume 
XII.] (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1958. Pp. x, 368. 28.50 Glds.) 


Basep chiefly on captured German and Japanese documents, this work is a 
careful study of German-Japanese relations from Hitler’s accession to Pearl Har- 
bor. Each development from the slow initial rapprochement of the two powers to 
their final drifting apart in 1941 is given detailed attention. No new story emerges, 

‘but rather a confirmation of the earlier picture, drawn by Iklé, Jones, and others, 
of Germany and Japan as faithless allies who exploited each other whenever pos- 
sible and betrayed each other when necessary. 

. Dr. Presseisen does, however, have some interesting contributions to make. For 
gxample, he shows how Nazi racial doctrines proved no serious obstacle to a Ger- 
man alliance with Japan, mainly because Hitler refused to let doctrine interfere 
with the acquisition of a useful ally in the Far East. Commercial ties, the author 
demonstrates, were of little importance in drawing Japan and Germany together; 
the Japanese and German economies tended to compete with rather than to com- 
plement each other. Japan’s shock at both the Nazi-Soviet pact and the German 
attack on Russia, “we are informed, resulted as much’. ‚rom Japanese obtuseness as 
from German treachery. In each case, Japan receiv, 7 ample signs of what was 
coming, but ignored them. 

* Some of the viewpoints expressed are doubtful. Many readers may not, as the 
author does, see any astonishing correspondence between the three s.ages of Ger- 
man policy in 1938-1939 and the three basic premises of Karl Haushofer’s geo- 

„politics. Nor will most readers share the author's surprise that Soviet Russia should 
have officially protested against Italy’s joining the Anti-Comintern Pact, since the 
Russians always, with good reason, insisted that the pact was not anti-Comintern 
but anti-Russian. The argument that Japan really stood to gain as much as Ger- 
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many from the Tripartite Pact is not very convincing. Finally, one need not, like 
the author, conclude frim the stepped-up tempo of the last-minute Japanese- 
American negotiations that Foreign Minister Togo was “much more hostile” to- 
ward America than his predecessor Toyoda. These are minor points, however. 
Generally the author’s conclusions are sound, if diffusely stated. 

A more serious criticism concerns the book’s style. Repeatedly the reviewer 
found himself reading the same sentence or paragraph two or three times, not be- 
cause the material was difficult or the ideas profound, but because stylistic faults— e» 
unclear antecedents, awkward transitions, dangling modifiers, unorthodox con- 
structions, misused words, and the like—obscured the author’s meaning. Here is 
one example: “To start with outspoken Nazi statements of sympathy and pro- 
ceeding by way of military publications expressing skepticism about her endur- ' 
ance in case of war, we find considerable business sentiment which is distinctly 
hostile toward Japan.” Careful rewriting would have made this work much more 
clear and interesting. 

Style apart, however, this is a valuable work. Presseisen’s research has been very 
thorough and discriminating. If he makes no startling revelations (and none are 
to be expected), he clears up many subsidiary points and gives on the whole the 
best and most complete picture of relations between Nazi Germany and imperial 
Japan. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana PauL W, SCHROEDER 


Ancient and Medieval History 


GREEK CIVILIZATION: FROM THE ANTIGONE TO SOCRATES. By 
André Bonnard. Translated by A. Lytton Sells. (2d ed.; New York: Macmillan 


Company. 1959. Pp. 248. $6.00.) 


THE appearance of the first volume of this work in 1957, entitled Greek Civili- 
zation: From the Iliad to the Parthenon, was widely acclaimed by reviewers and 
critics. In fact, one distinguished scholar went so far as to describe the first volume ' 
as “a brilliant piece of work-—the best popular introduction to Greek civilization, 
I almost think, that I have ever read.” The first volume was indeed a fine one so 
that readers have every reason to expect that the second volume, which deals pri- 
marily with the greatest age in Greek history and culture, the fifth céntury, should 
at least equal, if not surpass, the excellence of the first volume. The reader will not - 
be disappointed. 

The title of the second volume indicates clearly its chronological limits, from 
442-441 to 399 B.C. It is obvious that.the author is not striving for completeness 
but rather is seeking to illustrate certain typical characteristics of Greek civiliza- 
tion of the fifth century s.c. This he does pretty much in the manner that he em- 
ployed in the first volume, that is, by selecting certain important aspects of that- 
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civilization and illustrating these by what the Greeks said and did. This makes 
the author introduce the reader to some of the principal figures of Greek culture 
and their achievements. He is careful, however, to make the Greeks speak for 
themselves through their works, and in this way he reveals their merits as well 
as limitations. His own remarks and interpretations astutely draw the fascination 
of the reader into a world which, though on appearances foreign to him, in 
actuality becomes alive and relevant to his own experience. 

Professor Bonnard of the University of Lausanne has been described as one of 
Europe's leading Hellenists. Professor Lytton Sells of Indiana University, by 
translating Bonnard's work, has now made it possible for Bonnard's masterful 
and honest interpretation of Greek civilization to become available to an even 
wider audience of English-speaking peoples, who are daily exhibiting an ever- 
increasing interest in the Greeks. This volume, with the first volume, will provide 
the general reader with one of the finest introductions to Greek civilization avail- 
able today. 

Greek Civilization is not a history book in the traditional sense of the word. 
It is a sensitive introduction to some of the glories of the Greeks’ greatest period. 
One could justly call this an introduction to Greek intellectual history of the fifth 
century. 

In the first of the current volume’s ten chapters Bonnard begins with an 
analysis of the promise of the Antigone of Sophocles, proceeds to a very sensitive 
discussion of marble and bronze in Greek art, reveals the birth of science in the 
figures of Thales and Democritus, returns to Sophocles and discusses brilliantly 
his Oedipus Rex and Oedipus at Colonus, describes the achievement of Pindar, 
the prince of poets and poet of princes, introduces the reader to the charming 
Historias of Herodotus (“a queer mixture of scientific probity and credulity” 
which demonstrates in beautiful terms these early attempts at history and geog- 
raphy), discusses brilliantly the position of medical science in the fifth century, 
portrays the satirical and lighter side of the Greeks through Aristophanes, indi- 
cates the story behind the decline of Greece, and finally posits the enigma of 
Socrates in his quest for knowledge, Thirty-two vivid photogravure plates embel- 
lish the book and illustrate beautifully and relevantly much of the text. Besides 


the index, there is a brief bibliography at the end of the book which particularly 


ignores such important recent works on Sophocles as those by C. H. Whitman, 
Bernard Knox, H. D. F. Kitto, S. M. Adams, and G. M. Kirkwood. 

The dates given for the Oedipus Rex (420 2.c.) and the Electra (416-415 s.c.) 
are far from being as positive as one would be led to believe by reading Bonnard's 
comments. The old English translations of Greek works used by the translator to 
replace the original French translations of the Greek used by the author are un- 
fortunate in view of the many excellent recent translations that are now available. 

But all these observations are minor compared to the immense contribution 
that this book makes to an understanding of Greek civilization and history. 
Greck Civilization: From the Antigone to Socrates is sensitive in thought— 
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relevantly, beautifully, and brilliantly expressed. The two volumes by Bonnard now 
become the finest popular introductions to Greek civilization available. 


Colgate University Joy E. REXINE 


THE COUNCIL OF FLORENCE. By Joseph Gill, S.J. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1959. Pp. xviii, 452. $8.50.) . 


Prorzssor Gill makes his premises explicit in his conclusions: The Council of 
Florence “outweighed the Council of Basel, and in so doing checked the develop- 
ment of the Conciliar Movement that threatened to change the very constitution 
of the Church. The great achievement of the Council for the West was that it 
secured the victory for the popes in the struggle of papacy versus council, and the 
survival of the traditional order of the Church.” The main part of his story, how- 
ever, is on the Council of Florence, seen by him as an expression of a genuine 
desire for union on the part of both Greeks and Latins, even if for different rea- 
sons; his main premise and conclusion is that “union was what Byzantium most 
needed and Rome most desired.” Hence, as far as the union is concerned, Gill 
draws an image of unremitting and concerted efforts by the Latins, against all 
odds (including Basel) through all the theological and procedural debates, to 
achieve the union of the Christian Church; and of the Greeks, disunited, strong 
in their fanaticism, weak in theological debates, agreeing with the Latins through 
reason, rejecting union through emotion. The image is a consistent one, and the 
first conclusion reinforces the second, emphasizing the traditional catholic and 
orthodox position of the Roman Church at Florence. 

Yet this outlook imposes certain restrictions upon the scope of the study. What 
is omitted, in effect, is the political sphere. Gill describes in some detail the his- 
tory of uniate attempts, beginning with 1204. When he sees the Fourth Crusade 
as an opportunity for union, however, he underestimates the depth of hatred on 
the part of the Greeks toward the Latins as seriously as did the Latin fathers at 
Florence. Hence, when describing in great detail the maze of political and 
ideological factors confronting Emperor John VIII upon his return to Constanti- 
nople after the union, Gill neglects the primary context of passionate and bitter 
Greek nationalism. What Byzantium most needed and desired was help rather 
than union; and the apocryphal phrase of Luke Notaras, “Better the Sultan’s 
turban than the Pope’s mitre” had some historical truth to it. 

Following his view of the traditional nature and position of the Roman 
Church, Gill also neglects the context in which all the various groups saw the 
problem of union, The Council of Basel was in agreement with the antiunionist 
mob of Constantinople and with the ignorant monks of Moscow, that the main 
issue was that of papal supremacy; an issue if not of politics, at least of political 
theology. And the doctrine of papal supremacy, product of the revolutionary 
papacy of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, could not appear traditional to the 
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Greeks who broke with Rome before Gregory VII, and for whom papal power 
coincided with the rape of 1204. That even theological questions such as the 
filioque clause were seen in this context is at least suggested by the hard fight 
Rome put up for the famous clause at Florence, despite Rome's own discomfort 
when forced to adopt it in the ninth century. There can be little argument about 
the skill and learning of the Latin theologians at Florence. That the issue was one 
of hierarchic supremacy for the Roman Church at large, however, can be seen 
from the policy in the East during the succeeding centuries; the aim was to con- 
vert the Orthodox rather than unite with them. 

Gill’s book is the fruition of the work done by him and his colleagues at the 
Pontifical Oriental Institute on the sources for the Council of Florence. It is, cer- 
tainly, the most complete account available. Beautifully written, carrying the inter- 
woven strands of the tale over hundreds of pages, clear in exposition and position, 
this work fulfills the demand to be made of a good book of history: to stimulate, 
provoke, and challenge the reader. . 


Wesleyan University MICHAEL CHERNIAVSKY 


TRANSLATIO IMPERII: EIN BEITRAG ZUR GESCHICHTE DES GE- 
SCHICHTSDENKENS UND DER POLITISCHEN THEORIEN IM MIT- 
TELALTER UND IN DER FRÜHEN NEUZEIT. By Werner Goez. 
(Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1958. Pp. vii, 400. Cloth DM 43, 
paper DM 38.50.) 


Tuts is a thorough and careful study of the concept of “translation of empire” 
from its beginning in pagan historiography to its ending in the religious polemics 
of the seventeenth century. The idea that there was always one people preeminent 

*in power and that this preeminence passed from people to people according to the 
decree of God or the will of man captured the imagination of scholars of many 
different cultures. It should have ended with the establishment of the system of 
individual sovereign states, but perhaps we still betray its influence in our discus- 
sions of the passing of European hegemony from one state to another. 

- During the Middle Ages the idea was also a political fórce, The popes claimed 
that they possessed and had exercised the power of transferring empires and king- 
doms, that they had taken the Frankish crown from the Merovingians and the 
imperial title from the Greeks. They used this claim to support their interventions 
in secular politics and especially to establish their superiority over the German 
emperors. The author believes that this theory of papal control over the trans- 
lation of empire was first fully formulated in the twelfth century and that it was 
most influential during the pontificates of Alexander III and Innocent III. On 
the other hand, he doubts that it was important in the thinking of Gregory VII. 
And he is careful to point out that it was never the sole argument and probably 
never the chief argument used to support papal claims. 
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The highest praise must be given to the author's industry and intellectual 
honesty. By patient search through the sources he has discovered almost all the 
possible mentions of the phrase. This work will not have to be done again; we 
now possess a definitive study of the concept. At the same time, the author never 
claims too much; he does not assert that a writer is using the translation theory 
unless he finds the words "translatio imperii" or their exact equivalent. “This rigor- 
ous attitude was doubtless necessary in order to keep the length of the book within 
reasonable limits, but it makes some distinctions sharper in appearance than they 
were in fact. Áll sorts of gradations are possible between the general assertion 
of the pope's authority as Vicar of Christ and the specific claim that he can trans- 
late empires and kingdoms, Thus while it is probably true that Gregory VII did 
not clearly formulate the translation theory, the idea was already taking shape in 
his time and must have had some influence on his claims to power over secular 
rulers. 

The book has one other great value; it is an excellent study in historiography. 
In discussing the attitude taken by different writers toward the translation theory, 
the author tells us much about their methods and habits of thought. This is es- 
pecially true in his treatment of the historians of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries—for example, in his brilliant study of Melanchthon. The translation 
theory had ceased to be a political weapon; it was to end its career as a test case 
in the battle between old and new tendencies in historical writing. 


Princeton University J. R. SrrayEr 


EMPEROR MICHAEL PALEOLOGUS AND THE WEST, 1258-1282: A 
STUDY IN BYZANTINE-LATIN RELATIONS. By Deno John Geana- 
koplos. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 434. 
$7.50.) 


Tuis is an important contribution to the elucidation of the relations between 
the Latin West and the Greek East in the thirteenth century. Michael Palaeologus, 
the Byzantine emperor (1258-1282) is the focus, and, one might say, the hero of 
the narrative. l 

The book opens in a detailed way with the rise to power of Michael and ends 
with the Sicilian Vespers, an event for which Michael was to some extent re- 
sponsible and which marked his final triumph over his archenemy Charles of 
Anjou. In between there are chapters describing the various phases of Michael’s 
relations with the Latins and some references to other aspects of his reign. But 
the core of the book consists of those chapters that delve into the ambition of 
Charles of Anjou to become master of Constantinople and the countermeasures 
taken by Michael Palacologus to stop him. Among these measures the union of 
the churches, affected finally at Lyons in 1274, figured very prominently, and to 
this Geanakoplos devotes considerable space. Michael's efforts to appease the 
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papacy by subordinating the Greek church to papal jurisdiction only served to 
divide the Greek people and, in the end, to sharpen still more the antagonism 
between Greeks and Latins. One leaves Geanakoplos’ book with the distinct im- 
pression, in my opinion historically accurate, that the hostility of the Latin West 
and the uncompromising attitude of the papacy on the question of the union of 
the churches was one of the principal factors in the subsequent decline of the 
Byzantine Empire and the final triumph of the Turks. 

Geanakoplos’ work was originally composed as a doctoral dissertation, and 
parts of it were published in various learned journals, The work as it now appears 
has been reviewed and revised and account has been taken of suggestions made by 
other scholars, as for instance, that of D, Nicol concerning the date of the Battle 
of Pelagonia. It is a solid, scholarly, and readable achievement based upon the 
sources, whose data—especially wherever there is a question as to their meaning— 
are carefully analyzed. There are instances, however, where the analysis is carried 
to an extreme for no good reason. This, for example, seems to be the case with the 
author’s long dissertation on the Venetian expedition to Daphnusia, where he 
suggests that Michael may have tricked the Venetians into undertaking that expe- 
dition. He analyzes all the sources with that in view, only to come to the con- 
clusion that the suggestion is not tenable. Some of his interpretations may also be 
questioned. I am reluctant, for instance, to accept his explanation of the reason 
why Michael extended to the Genoese such liberal terms in the Treaty of Nym- 
phaeum. In his dealings with others in matters of state Michael was no doubt 
Machiavellian, but there is a tendency on the part of the author to exaggerate this 
Machiavellianism. But let there be no mistake. Geanakoplos has written a good 
book which for long will find a place in any select bibliography concerning the 
history of Europe in the thirteenth century. The point should be stressed, how- 
ever, that his book covers only one aspect of Michael’s reign. The complete and 
thorough study of that reign still remains to be written. 


Rutgers University PETER CHARANIS 


THE SICILIAN VESPERS: A HISTORY OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
WORLD IN THE LATER THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By Steven Runci- 
man. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1958. Pp. xiii, 355. $5.50.) 


Tue revolt known as the Sicilian Vespers has long been considered the culmi- 
nation of tangled diplomatic intrigue that challenges the greatest critical and 
narrative skill of a historian. Mr. Runciman's narrative power is again admirably 
proved. He picks up the threads of the struggle for power after the death of Fred- 
erick II in 1250 and weaves a clear and forceful pattern with Manfred and Charles 
of Anjou as central figures, accompanied by some masterful sketches of the popes. 
The delineation of Charles of Anjou is particularly clear; Runciman is at his best 
in depicting and explaining the goals and frustrations of this ambitious prince, 
who wished to conquer the Byzantine Empire and dominate the Mediterranean. 
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Runciman is no less skillful in his description of battle scenes. His reconstruc- 
tions are most convincing, all the more so because he took the trouble to visit the 
sites of the battles and to test the contemporary accounts for possibilities of distor- 
tion. Here his critical and dramatic powers are happily combined to give force- 
ful and sometimes moving accounts of the interplay of conflict and personalities. 

Yet the author’s critical powers do not seem quite adequate for the evaluation 
of a conspiracy that took advantage of a riot and turned it into a European con- 
flict which proved to be a crisis for the papacy as well as for Charles of Anjou. In 
spite of a more detailed discussion in an appendix, the confusion in regard to the 
role of John of Procido as a conspirator, long controversial, remains without any 
clarifying insights. Runciman does indeed point out that Michael Palaeologus, 
the Byzantine Emperor who had most to gain by ruining the exalted plans of 
Charles to attack Constantinople, claimed to have been the divine tool that 
brought about the Sicilian revolt. Runciman, although he allows the Emperor a 
part in the debacle of Charles of Anjou, still lends considerable weight to the 
legend of John of Procida, mostly on the basis of convincing details in regard to 
ships in which John’s agent or agents were supposed to have sailed. Runciman 
considers these details too precise to be entirely fictitious, yet he fails to give proof 
of why he considers them precise. 

Runciman intersperses his account with sage advice to Charles of Anjou, 
Manfred, and an impressive array of popes. Unfortunately, how sage the advice 
may be cannot be determined without running four decades of the thirteenth cen- 
tury through their paces according to the commands of Runciman. It may be that 
Charles of Anjou, Manfred, and the popes made their decisions with many con- 
siderations in mind, to say nothing of their emotions, of which we cannot be 
aware from the remaining sources. 

Runciman is not too consistent in his judgment of the popes. While repeat- 
edly deploring their involvement in the ambitions of Charles of Anjou, he de- 
clares in Chapter 1 that they should not be judged too severely, since it was “the 
spirit of the times” for political organizations to collapse, including the Chinese 
Sung Empire. Runciman’s belief in political predestination according to some 
mysterious spirit pervading all human endeavor in the late thirteenth century, 
even that of the distant Chinese, does not carry much conviction. England under 
Edward I, just to cite one example to the contrary, does not appear to have been 
collapsing. 


University of Michigan PALMER A. THROOP 


L’AVENEMENT D’ISABELLE LA CATHOLIQUE. By Orestes Ferrara. 
Translated from the Spanish by Francis de Miomandre. (Paris: Editions Albin 
Michel, 1958. Pp. 473. 1,200 fr.) 


To recent revelations of how deftly Tudor dynastic propaganda blackened for 
centuries the memory of Richard III of England, this intensely interesting vol- 
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ume offers a dramatic Spanish counterpart. Its thesis is that Isabel la Catölica’s 
seizure of the Castilian throne in 1497 was illegal, and that this usurpation was 
justified by fraudulent charges of impotence against King Henry IV and of 
illegitimacy against his undoubted daughter and lawful successor, the Infanta 
Joanna. So successfully were these false charges supported by shameless interpola- 
tion or destruction of official records and by the unprincipled distortions of such 
official chroniclers of the Catholic kings as Pulgar and Palencia, that to this day 
virtually all historians refer to Joanna as la Beltraneja, the smear sobriquet in- 
vented by the Isabelinos to discredit her as the offspring of Henry’s adulterous 
queen and the nobleman Beltrán de la Cueva. Ferrara, analyzing with skill the 
chronicles and other documentation, concludes that the evidence on the King’s 
two marriages—not to say his extramarital affairs—proves him quite normal 
sexually; and he shows further that contemporary opinion, ranging from the 
Castilian people to Louis XI of France and Afonso V of Portugal, regarded Joanna 
as legitimate. Examining then the circumstances under which Henry came to be 
discredited and his daughter robbed of the throne, Ferrara finds these to be, 
first, the ceaseless shifting conspiracies among the great Castilian nobles and 
churchmen hostile to the growth of royal centralizing power; and, secondly, the 
shrewdly effective support given aristocratic intrigue in Castile by John I of 
Aragon, who was out to block the threatened Castilian-Portuguese in favor of a 
Castilian-Aragonese political alignment. A third circumstance was the use by both 
these forces against Henry, as rallying points of revolution and allegedly legitimate 
succession claims, the King’s half-brother Alfonso, and following his death, the 
"King's half-sister, the able and unscrupulous Isabel. The involved story of Henry 
IV's defeat by the Isabelinos at Olmedo, his forced recognition of Isabel as his heir 
in the humiliating Pact of Toros de Guisando, and other topics are traced here in 
detail, with much fresh and original comment. Ferrara’s demonstration of Joanna’s 
legitimacy and Isabel’s usurpation is thoroughly convincing, just as his contrast of 
the moderate, honorable, but generally ineffectual Henry IV and his daughter with 
the energetic, capable, and resolute Isabel and her ruthless supporters explains the 
way things worked out. The book's chief weakness, I think, is its failure to criticize 
Henry sufficiently for betraying Joanna in recognizing the succession rights of 
Alfonso and later of Isabel. This book has won high praise in Spain after over- 
coming initial difficulties of censorship and partisan criticism; and it is to be hoped 
this French translation will soon be followed by an English one. 


University of Virginia C. J. Brsuko 
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THE HIGH COURT OF CHIVALRY: A STUDY OF THE CIVIL LAW IN 
ENGLAND. By G. D. Squibb, With a foreword by A. R. Wagner. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. xxvi, 301. $6.75.) 


Promptep by A, R. Wagner, the learned Richmond Herald and friend of his- 
torians, the Chapter of the College of Arms gave G. D. Squibb, Q. C., "unre- 
stricted access to the records" of the Court of Chivalry. The result is, quite literally, 
an original and unique treatise—the only comprehensive history of the Court from 
1348 to 1955. Its originality rests on the evidence, "records" in the legal sense, 
never before used and then upon the place in English history which Squibb gives 
to both the Court and the civil law. 'The Court's "erratic and eccentric existence" 
is traced from its medieval origin past three major eclipses (1485-1622, 1640—1687, 
1732-1954) and through three restorations. The first problem was to identify the 
Court itself, for it was called the Court of the Constable and the Marshal, the 
Court Military, the Court of Honour, the Earl Marshal's Court, and the Court of 
Chivalry. Then there was a comparable confusion over jurisdiction which Squibb 
had to clarify. 

The law applied in this Court was an "amalgam of English custom and 
civillaw procedure" in some respects like ecclesiastical and admiralty law. But 
“only the procedure of the Court of Chivalry . . . was governed by the civil law,” 
for the common lawyers in 1459 had recognized that "the substantive law was 
. .. English.” A notary in 1408 had called it “the law of arms as used in England,” 
and this designation may explain its confusion with later military law. As medi- 
eval military government gave way to civil, the matters brought before the Court 
changed, too, from deeds of arms to armorial bearings and from prisoners and 
ransom to the rights of esquires and gentlemen to be so styled. Then came suits 
over false arms and forged pedigrees, the heralds’ right to serve (for a fee) at 
funerals, and over “scandalous words" or words “provocative of a duel.” Rank 
and status, Squibb shows, were still in the 1600's matters of strict law and not 
just a vague recognition by one’s inferiors. The snobbish and cruel contempt to- 
ward yeomen, in contrast to their heroics in romance, is enough to explain why 
so many of our ancestors fled in the 1630’s from Old to New England. For dur- 
ing the decade before the Long Parliament resolved in 1641 that the Court was 
“arbitrary and illegal” and “a grievance,” its officers perverted it, like the Star 
Chamber, into a racket to gain financial and absolutist ends. Between 1634 and 
1640, the years from which most of the “records” come, 606 causes were begun; 
and the exhorbitant fines, fees, and damages extracted from the litigants (were 
not some plaintiffs professional informers?) exhibit yet another Stuart abuse, one 
to be briefly echoed in 1687 by James II. 

During-the Court's "dormant years" (1737-1954), Parliament encroached 
upon its jurisdiction by authorizing the armorial bearings of municipal corpora- 
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tions. But in 1954 the Earl Marshal once again convened the High Court of 
Chivalry to hear and determine a dispute between the Manchester Corporation 
and the Manchester Palace of Varieties, Ltd. Perhaps a product of this revival, 
Squibb’s book with its distinguished chapters on “The Law of Arms” and “The 
Procedure of the Court” will not be superseded substantively until more “records,” 
presumably not at the College of Arms, turn up. Besides the treatise based on 
over four hundred cited cases, it contains fifty-three pages of appendixes, mostly 
documents, and an eleven-page bibliography of titles hard to find. Though many 
questions remain imperfectly answered for want of evidence, historians and law- 
yers will find much that is very new about law, society, and heraldry to work 
with and on. 


Yale University WırLıam Huse DUNHAM, Jr. 


THE KING'S WAR, 1641-1647. By C. V. Wedgwood. [The Great Rebellion.] 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1959. Pp. 702. $7.50.) 


Fon those who have read Miss Wedgwood's The King’s Peace, the appearance 
of her second volume on the Great Rebellion is an exciting event. Her earlier his- 
torical and biographical works now seem a prolonged and intensive preparation 
for both foreign and domestic aspects of her magnum opus. Since Gardiner first 
published his second volume on the Civil War phase of his monumental work 
(taking it to 1647) seventy years ago, there has been an accumulation of historical 
investigations that amply warranted a new synthesis on a larger scale than the 
standard works of ‘Trevelyan and Davies. In The King’s War Miss Wedgwood 
has given us another installment in what will undoubtedly be the twentieth-cen- 
tury classic on the mid-seventeenth-century revolution. 

Because Miss Wedgwood has brilliantly executed what she says in her intro- 
duction she has set out to do, there is, as was true in The King's Peace, no better 
statement than her own of the kind of history she has written. Although there 
are excellent passages of historical analysis, such as the one revealing the various 
factors inducing support for one side or the other, she has in the main written 
historical narrative. By adhering as closely to chronological sequence as the interests 
of clarity permit, and by seeing events through the various illusions and rationaliza- 
tions of men in the seventeenth century, she restores “their immediacy of experi- 
ence.” By deciding to make the King rather than Parliament the center of her at- 
tention, she has heightened the reader’s awareness of the hopes, the surprises, the 
uncertainties, the tensions, the exultations, and the agonies of the main participants 
in the Civil War. 

For Miss Wedgwood “a cynical view of human frailty is no help to the histor- 
ian.” She conceives it her business to understand rather than to moralize, but at 
the same time she candidly exercises her discriminating judgment of men. Thus 
besides political, religious, economic, or expedient motivations, she identifies the 
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operation of many other human traits, such as pettiness, vanity, revengefulness, 
and treachery, as well as honesty, generosity, loyalty, and courage. Because her 
treatment of personalities is at once sympathetic and critical, her occasional sever- 
ity, or irony, or contempt is all the more devastating. 

At least two more areas of Miss Wedgwood’s professional competence are 
particularly manifest—her intimate knowledge of all aspects of her subject and 
her capacity for imaginative reconstruction of events. Despite the wealth of source 
materials, what the leading actors planned and what was fortuitous have not al- 
ways been distinguishable. Her mastery of her material has made possible both 
discriminating reliance on other scholars and lucidity in the exposition of the most 
intractable incidents of the English Civil War. Two examples of what Miss Wedg- 
wood has accomplished must suffice, Her interpretation of Pym’s leadership before 
the outbreak of civil war is bold and almost always convincing. As for the Irish 
rebellion, she finds her way expertly through its intricate relationships with the 
internal struggle in England. 

Miss Wedgwood has been criticized for writing history without a thesis. To 
be sure, she quietly ignores the theories of Tawney and Trevor-Roper and she is - 
obviously no determinist. She has, nonetheless, an implicit pluralistic philosophy 
of history in which chance and human will as well as religious, political, economic, 
and other factors operate in shifting proportions, 

By taking a familiar story, by penetrating its complexities, by following the 
mazes of human motivations, by the magic of her unpretentious style, Miss Wedg- 
wood has created in The King’s War a history to challenge those prejudices that 
obstinately and covertly persist despite determined efforts at detachment. She has 
written a superb book. 


University of Rochester WirLsoN H. Coates 


THE AGE OF IMPROVEMENT. By Asa Briggs. [A History of England.] 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1959. Pp. xii, 547. $7.00.) 


Tis volume, the second to be published in the Longmans-Medlicott History 
of England, fulfills the expectations of those who have looked forward to its ap- 
pearance and provides a notable addition to the literature of modern English 
(rather than British) history. The Age of Improvement—the title, something of 
an imspiration on the part of the author, makes its point on two or three levels 
—covers the decades from the close of the American war in 1783 to the “leap in 
the Dark” of 1867. Although Professor Briggs has avoided the conventional start- 
ing points and finish lines such as 1760, 1815, 1832, rgor, and 1914, and although, 
he concedes, the book "cuts into what are usually thought of as two contrasting 
centuries—the age of balance and the age of progress," these eighty-four years 
stand not only as a credible but a historically significant segment of English his- 
tory. 
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To analyze the changes in society and institutions, in habits of thought and 
emotional attitudes, during the period marked by the ascent and ascendancy of 
the industrial middle classes is, of course, a formidable order. Briggs does not 
look for the easy way out but takes as his assignment the totality of English in- 
ternal development, with all its confusion and contradictions. (Foreign affairs get 
relatively little attention and imperial questions even less.) The themes running 
_ through his volume are, as he notes, substantially those which, in the view of the 
. Victorians themselves, gave to their age its distinctive character—the increasing 
mastery over nature as reflected in the use of machinery and power, the relaxation 
of oligarchical control of government, an altered class alignment, an improved 
. code of morals and manners up and down the social scale, and a new and com- 
manding international position. He holds a fair balance between narrative and 
analysis, and the two are never allowed to get far apart but are constantly adding 
content and meaning to each other. This is, in short, an admirably conceived, 
rigorously thought-out study, which, although it makes some demands on the 
reader's concentration and occasionally confronts him with an overly knotty para- 
graph, will be indispensable to all who profess an interest in the Victorian age. 

Among the more conspicuous merits of The Age of Improvement one is struck 
by the extraordinary range of information upon which the author has drawn. Not 
only is Briggs thoroughly familiar with older and more recent writing in the 
field, but he shows a prodigious acquaintance with contemporary materials, from 
official documents, statistical sources, memoirs, periodicals, and newspapers, to 
Victorian ephemera and curiosa of various sorts, sometimes even tapping manu- 
script records, as in his treatment of the Reform League of 1865-1867. As a result, 
he never seems to want for the apt quotation or the revealing phrase, and the 
whole text is refreshingly free from the familiar clichés of Victorian history. 

Briggs is too much the master of his field to align himself with the current 
Victorian revivalists, still less to echo the fashionable sneers of the 1920's. He is 
aware of how impossible it is to generalize about a period as long and dynamic as 
was the Victorian age. In some respects the Englishman of 1840 and the English- 
man of 1900, both technically Victorians, seem centuries rather than decades 
removed from each other. Nor does he accept as a realistic measure of their 
achievement the ideals of work, seriousness, respectability, and the rest, which 
the mid-Victorians so vigorously proclaimed (sometimes, it has been suspected, 
whistling to keep up their courage). The civilization fashioned by the Victorians 
was, in fact, neither idyllic nor a vulgar sham. Even G. M. Young, with all his 
admiration for the Victorians, has admitted, Briggs recalls, that if you were to fall 
asleep and wake up in 1860, "your impression of Victorian England will depend 


on where you wake up." 


Harvard University | Davin Owen 
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WALTER BAGEHOT: A STUDY OF HIS LIFE AND THOUGHT TO- 
GETHER WITH A SELECTION FROM HIS POLITICAL WRITINGS. 
By Norman St. John-Stevas. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1959. 
Pp. xvi, 485. $7.50.) 

G. M. Young, who has the right to speak, has called Walter Bagehot the great- 
est Victorian. This opinion, which I share, is not general, and I have often won- 
dered why it is not. One reason is surely Bagehot's versatility, which divides at- 
tention and deprives his distinct contributions of sheer bulk. Besides, he died too 
young to amplify and round them out and thus also missed the reverence of pos- 
sible disciples. Finally, his genius was gay, and his style sustains clarity and con- 
creteness without effort. He seems therefore to retell what everybody knows in 
words that everybody could have found for himself. He does not sound earnest, 
profound, prophetic. 

It is time all this simplicity and reason were tempered by massive scholarship. 
Unfortunately, there are no papers to edit or letters to unearth. Dr. St. John-Stevas, 
who is a thorough Bagehotist, has done the one thing possible and needful, which 
is to review the facts of Bagehot's intellectual life in the light of English history 
and to illustrate the development of Bagehot's political thought by reprinting The 
English Constitution and ten essays which together span the politics of the cen- 
tury. 

The anthologist has chosen well. He has given us Brougham and Peel, which 
are two of Bagehot's masterpieces of characterization; he has taken care to sample 
the "Letters on the French Coup d'État," which are indispensable to the appre- 
ciation of Bagehot's genius as a political theorist; and he has culled from Physics 
and Politics the treatment of government by discussion, which is easy to overlook 
or forget when one reads or remembers that book, the best-known and least satisfy- 
ing of Bagehot's works. The pages excerpted by our interpreter contain a num- 
ber of superb formulations, among them one which defines not only the spirit of 
government by debate and consent but also the very character of Bagehot's mind: 
"animated moderation." 

Of The English Constitution it would be fatuous to say any word of praise. 
Only those who have not read and pondered it think it is merely a book about 
the English Constitution. St. John-Stevas suggests in his long essay what one can 
find in Bagehot’s thought if one comes to it equipped, as he is, with a rich knowl- 
edge of English politics before and after Bagehot's own time. Át moments the 
commentator may go too far into the details of monarchy under George V to keep 
us aware of Bagehot's breadth and universality. But this is a generous fault and 
one which would disappear if, as he is planning to do, St. John-Stevas were in- 
troducing the reader to the full corpus of Bagehot's writings. The economic and 
literary need this same leisurely, ramified treatment before the weight of their 
author's mind can be felt. Meanwhile, a biography by Alastair Buchan is in pros- 
pect and the present essay and political anthology serve as a salubrious appetizer. 


Columbia University Jacques Barzun 
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THE COMMONWEALTH IN THE WORLD. By J. D. B. Miller. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1958. Pp. 308. $5.00.) 


Tu: study of the Commonwealth—it is no longer the fashion to call it the 
British Commonwealth—is by an Australian, now at the University of Leicester. 
After a good summary of the growth of the Commonwealth, Professor Miller takes 
up the external and internal problems of the members of this group of equal 
sovereign states— Britain, Canada, India, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, and the recently added states of Ghana and Nigeria. 
This is followed by an explanation of just what the current Commonwealth is 
and why it persists, All were members of the former British Empire, either as 
colonies of settlement or former colonies of administration. The author prefers 
"administration" to "exploitation." He adds, rather surprisingly, that exploitation 
in the sense of the former misuse of the local inhabitants in the interest of British 
investors "does not apply to any of the countries which are now Commonwealth 
members.” 

What holds them together? It would seem that the force of “negative agree- 
ment” is important—they are anti-Communist and against the subordination of 
nonwhite populations, but with exceptions. Some are much less anti-Communist 
than others, and South Africa, of course, is an exception to the idea of equal treat- 
ment of colored inhabitants. The Commonwealth is also bound together by the 
possession of common ideals, although the author admits that this may grow 
weaker as the former “colonies of administration” develop their own sense of 
values, Stress is given to the economic ties, and much is made of the sterling area 
centered in London. But again there are qualifications, since this bloc includes im- 
portant non-Commonwealth members, such as Eire (she left in 1949) Egypt, 
Palestine, and various European states, 

The survey concludes with an attempt to classify the Commonwealth. It is no 
longer a federation, nor a military alliance, nor a personal union, as it now includes 
republics. On the other hand, it is not a mere study group. Miller prefers to title it 
a “concert of convenience.” He believes there is nothing to prevent members from 
leaving the Commonwealth; indeed, further secessions like those of Eire and 
Burma are not unlikely. Great Britain remains the positive force and the chief 
member of this group of states. The author concludes that this sort of Common- 
wealth will persist “so long as Britain wishes to retain a gentle, polite and moder- 
ately effective leadership of the disparate group of states which compose the exist- 
ing concert of convenience.” 

Four of David Low’s cartoons serve as rather curious illustrations. The index 
might be more complete. It does not include “Eire,” nor a number of useful refer- 
ences to Fire under “Ireland.” Mackenzie King is listed under "M," Lloyd George 
under “L,” and Patrick Gordon Walker under “G.” Cross references would have 
been useful. The volume is an interesting, penetrating, and frank survey of what 
remains of a once powerful empire. . 


Oberlin College Howard ROBINSON 
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THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS AND INDIA. By Eric Stokes. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. xvi, 350. $7.20.) 


Tus book is an important contribution to the literature concerned with the 
impact of British, and indeed European, political and economic thought on In- 
dian government and society throughout the nineteenth century. Moreover, its 
theme is by no means confined to India. Perhaps at no time more than in the 
first half of the nineteenth century was India such a vast laboratory, in which her 
British rulers could experiment as they thought best. Ideas in operation are often 
susceptible to sharper analysis than ideas remaining for the most part unimple- 
mented within the pages of an author's works. Professor Stokes has clearly dif- 
ferentiated the chief strands within utilitarianism as applied in India, and in so 
doing has shown their variance from other elements, whether liberal or not, in the 
British political and economic thought of the period. He has thus placed all stu- 
dents of Bentham, the two Mills, and Ricardo, to say nothing of Macaulay and 
many other writers, much in his debt. 

The work begins with a masterly exposition of the utilitarian doctrine and its 
setting. With regard to the doctrine, perhaps the chief contribution here is the 
discussion of the two Mills, James and John Stuart, emphasizing the position of 
primacy with respect to influence on India to which James is entitled. James is 
shown to have had a broader and more sympathetic knowledge of Indian society 
than was previously supposed. As for the setting, we see the utilitarian doctrine 
enter an India in which the legal and constitutional principles of George IT's Eng- 
land have already joined battle with Indian ideals of personal and enlightened 
despotism ruling through a paternalistic bureaucracy. “The Utilitarian influence 
in India thus divided, one stream looking to the energizing of the Cornwallis sys- 
tem and to the rule of law applied aggressively by an efficient judiciary; the other 
secking its fortune in the North-Western Provinces, and later in the Punjab among 
the heirs of Munro" and other paternalists, . 

Stokes then passes to an analysis of the utilitarian impact on “political econ- 
omy” and the land revenue. Here the greater part of his attention is devoted to 
the consequences of the application to Indian public finance of the Ricardian doc- 
trine of rent. The evidence on this subject is set forth with greater cogency than 
in earlier studies, and the reader is left in no doubt that the consequently high 
level of revenue assessment had deleterious effects. However, Stokes did not ad- 
dress himself to the broader aspects of the problem. Defenders of the high assess- 
ments argued not only that on Ricardo’s principles they were not burdensome, but 
also that the government certainly needed to keep its revenue-income at that level 
and could get it in no other way which would not be more. objectionable from the 
standpoint of the public welfare. It would have been interesting to have the au- 
thor's views as to the validity of that position. The complexities of the subject are 
very great, 

After assessing the utilitarian influence on law and government in a chapter 
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which has the great merit of disentangling Macaulay’s legal from his other work 
and defining the nature of its debt to Bentham, Stokes sums up the “utilitarian 
legacy" in ninety pages, which in this reviewer's opinion are the most significant 
in the book. In contact with India, and especially with paternalistic administra- 
tors in India, the authoritarian element in utilitarianism was strengthened. Analyz- 
ing the thought ànd career of Fitzjames Stephen (1829-1894), Stokes shows how 
the authoritarian strands within utilitarian thought came to justify the continuance 
of the British despotism in India, and how "the compound of Indian experience 
with the severely logical Benthamite tradition helped to turn the English educated 
classes from Gladstone's liberalism of the heart." These pages should be read by 
all who wish to understand how, in pre-Boer War days, liberalism and imperial- 
ism could be so close together. This work is therefore as much a contribution to 
. British, and British imperial, as to Indian history. 


University of Pennsylvania | HoLneN FURBER 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF INDIA. By Vincent A. Smith. Edited by Perci- 
val Spear. Part I revised by Sir Mortimer Wheeler and A. L. Basham; Part II 
revised by ]. B. Harrison; Part III rewritten by Percival Spear. (3d ed.; New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1958. Pp. xiii, 898. $6.75.) 


As will be seen from its subtitle, this is no ordinary reedition of a familiar 
work which, for more than one generation, has supplied servants of the former 
British government of India and hundreds of students, both British and Indian, 
with their knowledge of the subcontinent's history from the earliest times to the 
present. Enriched by the learning of four eminent authorities in their respective 
chronological fields, it should supersede its predecessor on the shelves of every 
library, small or large, which offers its readers a one-volume survey of India’s 
past. The new bibliographies at the end of every chapter make the work indis- 
pensable to the teacher and student who may already be conversant with the main 
outlines of the subject. 

This reviewer will confine his comments primarily to de treatment of the 
period with which he is most familiar, the four and a half centuries since the 
European intrusion into the Indian seas, Of the earlier periods, his impression is 
that the book would have gained by more suppression of features characteristic of 
student manuals such as short factual paragraphs and multiplicity of headings. 
For the Muslim period, more attention to cultural and economic history and less 
to the pre-Mughul chronicles of blood and slaughter might have been desirable. 
At many points it would have been more effective for the editors to have welded 
the revised views into the text rather than to have left Dr, Smith's work un- 
touched and placed their views in footnotes less likely to be read. For most ef- 
fective student use, a reprinting with a larger page giving an opportunity to use 
larger type would be welcome. Extremely fine print is a deterrent to the useful- 
ness of the very valuable footnotes and bibliographies. 
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This whole volume owes most to Dr. Spear's wise guidance, and his new 
account of the British period in four hundred pages is a remarkable achievement 
both of compression and reflective reassessment a decade after the period's close. 
The method of introductory summaries followed by more detailed treatment of 
the main divisions within the period is admirable. Though Spear will surely be ac- 
quitted of any “imperialist” bias, it is highly probable that many readers, especially 
Indians, would prefer an even less British orientation. Given Smith's model, it was 
exceedingly difficult to escape from the traditional "governor-general after gov- 
ernor-general" presentation of the period, heavily weighted with political and 
diplomatic narrative, and perhaps lacking in duc attention to the seamier side of 
the story. Spear has gone very far to develop a new and broader approach. Greater 
deviation from older models would have made these chapters still more “the story 
of the transformation of India under the impact of western power, techniques, and 
ideas" which Spear had in view. Noticeable slips are minor indeed: the date of 
the official British declaration of war against France was March 1744, not 1742; 
the private "country-trading" of East India Company servants before the mid- 
eighteenth century was more concerned with India proper and the Arabian rather 
than the China seas; Bombay became the headquarters of the western presidency 
in 1687, not 1709; wool was not a significant part of the Company's homeward 
"investment," and in any case it did not come from India; the extent to which 
the "investment" was ever really provided from the Bengal revenue is one of the 
most controversial problems in Indian economic history; the editor of the Cal- 
cutta Journal in the early 1820's was James Silk Buckingham; the activities of the 
Danes in India were far more important and extensive than Smith realized. Be- 
cause of its comprehensiveness and readability, this work will long hold a fore- 
most place among single-volume surveys of Indian history. 


University of Pennsylvania HoLDeN FURBER 


NEW ZEALAND IN THE MAKING: A STUDY OF ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. By J. B. Condliffe. (2d rev. ed.; London: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd.; distrib. by Macmillan Company, New York. 1959. Pp. 
316. $6.75.) 

THE WELFARE STATE IN NEW ZEALAND. By J. B. Condliffe. (London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd.; distrib. by Macmillan Company, New York. 


1959. Pp. 396. $8.00.) 


TOGETHER, these two volumes form a continuous and detailed economic his- 
tory of New Zealand, covering the periods 1792-1935 and 1935-1957 respectively. 
They are a model of what the writing of modern economic history should be. 
The mass of statistical information is assimilated to the narrative and subordinated 
to it; judgments, while based on a variety of indexes, are always cautious and thus 
the more telling; official figures, social policies, and political panaceas are taken 
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seriously before they are deflated; the author's own prognostications arise from 
impartially viewed factual data and not from hobbyhorses or recognizable economic 
apriorisms. The subject matter of these volumes will attract primarily specialists in 
the Australasian field; the treatment should attract a wider audience, principally 
those interested in the political economy of primary producing countries or of 
welfare states. 

To say that Mr. Condliffe had two unique advantages in writing these books 
is not to belittle his achievement. The first is that the original edition of New 
Zealand in the Making appeared thirty years ago. The long perspective of the in- 
tervening years as well as the perspective of distance (for Condliffe has not lived 
in New Zealand since 1927) have enabled him to perfect what was already a good 
standard book, much in demand and long out of print. The author, now dividing 
his old book, has put eight of its chapters into the first and some of the remainder 
into the second of the present volumes (which is otherwise new). This process of 
reanimation has been eminently successful, for he carefully incorporated the re- 
sults of the latest research as well as his own observations as a recent consultant 
to the government-owned Bank of New Zealand. He also discarded some earlier 
materials which appeared to him unsuitable or irrelevant (including, unfortu- 
nately, some interesting comments on New Zealand’s culture). Another advantage 
that the author enjoyed was his subject matter. Few countries possess such excel- 
lent statistics as New Zealand and even fewer have such a long history of officially 
conceived and documented manipulation of the national economy. The country is 
small—2,250,000 inhabitants, including some 135,000 Maoris. Its remote geograph- 
ical position has enabled it to attempt to insulate its economy from the fluctuations 
of the external market; by contrast, the coincidence of its economic development 
with the movements of the general level of world prices provides a ready yard- 
stick for measuring the success or failure of that attempt. 

In New Zealand in the Making Condliffe describes the stages of New Zea- 
land’s economic development from the early days of small farming, through the 
.— great sheep- and Wool-raising period, down to the diversified wool, meat, and 
dairy economy of the present day. Agricultural and related activities are examined 
in impeccably arranged detail, and the problems of land tenure and freehold farm- 
ing are illuminated by a lengthy chapter on the economic status of the original but 
now virtually expropriated landowners, the Maoris. There is also a closely rea- 
soned account of the great depression of the 1880's, after which a Liberal-Labour 
government introduced the pioneering social welfare measures which for the past 
‘fifty years have stigmatized New Zealand as the country of state socialism. The 
author prefers to regard these and later measures as ¢tatisme rather than social- 
ism, as pragmatic state interference dictated by necessity and pride in new remedies 
for old ills. 

The Welfare State in New Zealand, which in this reviewer's opinion is the 
better of the two books, similarly surveys the country's primary and secondary in- 
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dustries, discusses the impact of a depression (that of the 1930’s), and delves into 
the policies of the long-lived Labour government (1935-1949). Condliffe explains 
the Labour philosophy and aims—to insulate the national economy from external 
influences by export-receipt and import-expenditure controls so as to achieve, upon 
the basis of a stabilized national income, its major objectives. These are: stable 
domestic prices, social security from the cradle to the grave, income redistribu- 
tion, and national development. Again, the stress is on the humanitarian, prag- 
matic, and nontheoretical character of the policies pursued. It is only when he 
examines the economic prospects of these policies that the author raises some 
doubts about the country’s ability to afford them indefinitely. His conclusion is 
that full employment, social security, and short working hours are legitimate ends, 
but that their present cost might prevent future generations from enjoying them. 
Current consumption levels might have to be limited if enough capital is to be 
set aside for financing services and development for a rapidly expanding popu- 
lation, It is alarming to see as many people employed in tertiary and administra- 
tive services as in agriculture, to have 27 per cent of the population receive state 
pensions and bonuses in one form or another, and to perpetuate small and com- 
paratively unprofitable secondary industries. 

These and other criticisms are temperately advanced, in full awareness of the 
greatest difficulty currently facing any reorientation of New Zealand’s economic 
planning: the exchange and export problems with dollar areas. This difficulty—by 
no means confined to New Zealand—is aggravated by the actions of various con- 
gressional lobbies and the agricultural surplus policies in the United States. 


Harvard University GEORGE NADEL 


THE BIRTH OF A DILEMMA: THE CONQUEST AND SETTLEMENT 
OF RHODESIA. By Philip Mason. [Issued under the auspices of the Institute 
of Race Relations.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1958. Pp. xi, 366. 
$4.80.) 


THERE is one quality in this book that before everything else deserves mention. 
This is the deliberate effort to use anthropology and archaeology as aids in writ- 
ing African history. 

Mr. Mason has concentrated on the Central African Federation to the extent 
that the thick strands of connection with the British colonies and the Boer re- 
publics to the south seem almost to be overlooked. But the history of these events 
can be found elsewhere, and Mason sensibly uses his space to deal adequately 
with the major issues of Rhodesian history. 

The third and most important part of the book deals with “Masters and Con- 
quered.” Here there is a welcome concern with law, labor, and land—in. other 
words with the manner in which white and black grew into what we now call 
a multiracial society. It is a story with harsh chapters of cultural conflict, white 
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selfishness, collapsing institutions, but also of a slow awakening to what Chester 
Bowles has called the "rising expectations" of the world's non-Western peoples. 

The easiest pitfall into which a student may fall is the discovery of the black 
African in a spirit of compassion and liberal partisanship, That emergent African 
nationalism will produce some exuberant history about itself and some angry 
history about European rule is to be expected. Mason is liberal but balanced. He 
goes far to describe the manner in which the law was warped to preserve the 
inequality between the races. The chapter “Red Soil and Granite Sand” is an 
excellent statement on the expropriation by white settlement of the best land. 
Most valuable are the calm reflective passages in which are explained the attitudes 
of the generation of settlers and officials who took legal inequality, malnutrition, 
political rightlessness, illiteracy, and underpayment for granted, and could not see 
beyond the horizon to the dramatic revolution of the modern world. As the new 
history of Africa is written, it is essential that these facts be detailed and explained. 
But quite as essential is a spirit of fairness to the white man’s accomplishments, 
his very genuine contributions to a modern age for Africa. Mason has not writ- 
ten a work based on much original research, but his emphasis and approach are 
valuable guides to students. It is also refreshing to be vigorously reminded from 
time to time that the Central African Federation is part of today’s world, Rho- 
desians, like South Africans, sometimes forget this. 


University of Rochester C. W. oe Kırwier 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN HISTORY OF THE MODERN 
"WORLD. Edited by Allan Nevins and Howard M. Ehrmann. FRANCE: A 
MODERN HISTORY, by Albert Guérard. (Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press. 1959. Pp. xxiv, 563, zxvii. $8.75.) 


Like the four initial volumes of The University of Michigan History of the 
Modern World previously reviewed (AHR, LXIV [Apr. 1959], 606), this scin- 
tillating survey of French history conforms to the general pattern of the series 
and yet remains a discrete and independent study. It is “a modern history” of 
France in the sense that half of its pages are reserved for the last century and a 
half and one-quarter for the last forty years. It is also modern in combining the 
best recent scholarship with the heritage of earlier historical and humanist litera- 
ture of which Professor Guérard is an unexcelled master. His lucid and eloquent 
prose, realistic insights, witty anecdotes and quotations, and unfailingly humane 
spirit (familiar for half a century to American students of history and literature) 
enrich every page of this “biography of a nation.” No other contemporary his- 
torian is better qualified to interpret France to Americans, Since he first came to 
the United States in his middle twenties, he has labored with infectious ardor 
to strengthen the ties and deepen the understanding between his native and his 
adopted country. 
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In an introduction that reads easily but probes deeply into the nature of his- 
tory in general and that of France in particular, the author lists the “five or six 
protagonists” of his “story.” The monarchy, the Church, the cities, the writers, 
the feudal nobles, and the foreign foes all have a part in the unfolding drama. 
But the main theme is “the growth of French national feeling.” The aspirations 
and the follies, the struggles and the sacrifices of the French people in modern 
times would be incomprehensible without the spirit of nationalism to give them 
meaning. Guérard believes, however, that today the French are beginning to 
transcend the limitations of national consciousness, justifying Victor Hugo’s 
prophecy, “O France, adieu! Thou art too great to remain a nation.” 

Like other contributors to this new and important series, the author justifies 
the intention of the editors to make it “a beaconlight to all American families 
who wish to grasp the development of the modern world.” The intelligent layman 
seeking a captivating book on the evolution of France from early times to the 
present could choose no safer guide. The essence of French history is here with 
the enduring realities preserved; also, it should be noted, with some persistent 
errors corrected. For instance, on the use of “Gallic” as a synonym for “French,” 
Guérard points out how little the French owed to the Gauls—"neither blood 
nor language, neither faith nor institutions.” Against the charge directed at the 
eighteenth-century philosophes, that "they deluded themselves and mankind with 
vague prophecies of a new heaven and a new earth,” he protests that they were 
singularly realistic men who “fought definite abuses and urged definite reforms.” 

An “Epilogue: 1958 and the Dawn of the Fifth Republic” praises the states- 
manship of De Gaulle while conceding that the ultimate test of it will be success 
or failure in Algeria. The evaluation offered on the Algerian situation under- 
emphasizes the importance of the economic problems involved. A tendency to 
scant economics, science, and technology is, in fact, the only notable defect of 
this otherwise admirable and absorbing survey. The volume is completed by a 
set of valuable and entertaining chapter notes, an appendix, suggested readings 
critically chosen and appraised, and a twenty-seven-page index. 


Ithaca, New York (GEOFFREY Bruun 


HISTOIRE DE TOULOUSE. By Philippe Wolff. (Toulouse: Privat, Editeur. 
1958. Pp. 418.) 


Mr. Wolff's history tells the story of Toulouse from its origins to the present. 
The author has presented us with a handsome volume, written in an easy style, 
replete with attractive illustrations. While popularizing the history of Toulouse, 
Wolff has not neglected scholars, even those who specialize in local history. He 
has provided them with excellent and hitherto unpublished maps. He has also 
closed each chapter with an annotated bibliography in which he discusses the most 
significant monographs that have appeared since the last general history of 
Toulouse, the two-volume study published by Henry Ramet in 1935. 
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It is instructive to compare Ramet's older history with that of Wolff. Ramet 
was primarily interested in political and legal institutions. The institution and 
not the man in history was what intrigued him, and he wrote about his chosen 
subject with the majestic impartiality—or at least calmness—of a judge. Moreover, 
the good magistrate—for such was Ramet’s office—made no concessions, stylistic 
or other, to attract an audience. The product of a later and more socially demo- 
cratic age, Wolff is the reverse of all this. He looks at man, at the “actuality” 
of his social and economic condition, For him, institutions are merely the tran- 
sient reflections of man’s acts and choices, conditioned by his social circumstance. 
Wolff's style is never ponderous nor even measured. It is usually warm and is 
occasionally enlivened by evocative color. 

In general, then, Wolff's principal contribution is his neat summary of recent 
monographic research on all aspects of Toulousan history, research to which he 
has himself contributed greatly. I have nothing but praise for his treatment of 
antiquity, the Middle Ages, the Revolution, and the nineteenth century. Only 
two chapters seem somewhat weak to me. One of them is on the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and is entitled "Deux siécles d’atonie.” In certain terms, 
our author is doubtless right enough, but we are surprised when he tells us that 
the eighteenth century witnessed a remarkable demographic rise. Moreover, it is 
curious to note that this chapter on the age when nothing happened is one of the 
longest in the volume. The other weak chapter is that devoted to World War II. 
While I think I understand the difficulties of writing for a popular audience on 
recent and troubled events, I believe that Wolff himself writes a more sensitive 
and analytical prose than that of the Resistance novel which he quotes at such 


length. 
Columbia University Joan H. Munpy 


VOLTAIRE'S POLITICS: THE POET AS REALIST. By. Peter 'Gay. (Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 417. $6.00.) 


So much uninformed nonsense has been written about the political ideas of 
the philosophes, that a scholarly and sensible work such as Mr. Peter Gay gives 
us in Voltaire’s Politics is profoundly to be welcomed. Its first merit is that Gay, 
appreciating that practically everything Voltaire wrote on politics was directed 
to some practical circumstance, consistently refuses to discuss any of his political 
views apart from their historical setting. His prime object is to destroy the 
picture of Voltaire as the advocate of despotism. He has done this once and for 
all, and his views will doubtless penetrate into general histories in some thirty 
years’ time. The myth was only plausible because of the misunderstanding of 
French eighteenth-century history, involved in the supposition that the parlements 
and aristocracy were fighting for liberty, whereas they were merely fighting against 
reforms, Thus Voltaire's La voix du sage (1750) and Pensées sur le gouvernement 
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(1752), which strongly upheld royal authority, were, Gay points out, contributions 
to the political struggle that arose out of Machault's attempt to reform the system 
of taxation. I£ in other respects also Church and law chose to be identified with 
abuses that revolted the enlightened conscience, Voltaire is hardly to be criticized 
for taking the side of the royal administration against them. 

Gay's scholarship is impressive and he concludes with a most learned and 
useful bibliographical essay. I wish, however, that much of the extensive supple- 
mentary matter in the notes had either been integrated in the text or omitted. 
I cannot help observing, also, that Lytton Strachey would have been flattered to 
hind what I take to be an obvious though clever pastiche cited at length as though 
it were a genuine work of Voltaire. 

Late in life, in contact with the political struggles of Geneva, Voltaire's politi- 
cal horizon notably expanded. On the limitations revealed in his dealings with 
the court of France, Frederick II, and above all Catherine of Russia, Gay is quite 
frank. Perhaps he does not sufficiently emphasize the reason for these limitations. 
Montesquieu, Diderot, D'Holbach, Rousseau, to name only a few, did not allow 
themselves to be deceived by despotism, because, unlike Voltaire, they did not 
fail "to penetrate to general principles of politics." But Gay recognizes this weak- 
ness in Voltaire: he does not claim more for him than the facts allow. His con- 
cern has been to put the record straight, and this he does with eminent success. 


University College, London A, COBBAN 


THE NATIONALIST REVIVAL IN FRANCE, 1905-1914. By Eugen Weber. 
[University of California Publications in History, Volume LX.] (Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1959. Pp. viii, 237. $5.00.) 


Mr. Weber undertakes to show that the revived nationalism in France on the 
eve of World War I was a new nationalism that replaced the old nationalism in 
the period covered. In order to achieve this purpose, he argues that the old na- 
tionalism was almost completely discredited politically by the victorious Drey- 
fusards and that it was gradually replaced by the new nationalism which was not 
anti-Semitic, not Royalist, and not revanchard in the earlier sense. Its leaders— 
Delcassé, Poincaré, and Millerand—did not call themselves nationalists and they 
did not even take the trouble to develop a specific theory or doctrine of nation- 
alism. What they generated was a new spirit or atmosphere aided by German 
pressure and fear internally of the Socialists. Weber is quick to admit that these 
leaders were influenced by some of the precepts and some of the spirit of the 
old nationalists, but he insists that they rehabilitated nationalism by making it 
constitutionally respectable. 

The purpose of the study is to show why most French political parties came 
around to supporting military preparedness and Poincaré’s strong defensive stand 
against German threats in the more restricted period from 1911 to 1914. Weber's 
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documentation of the changed attitude on the part of the leaders in French public 
life after the post-Agadir Treaty of November 4, 1911, is especially impressive. 
The same may be said of his use of all of the pertinent literature on the subject 
and of the manner in which the story is presented, 

The reasons he adduces for the political success of “Poincarism” include the 
series of international crises, the victories of French-trained troops over German- 
trained troops in the Balkan Wars, the consequent expansion of the German 
army, the French Three-Year Law, expanding industrialization in France and 
the growing power of the socialists, fear of these by the propertied classes, and the 
tendency of the moderate Republicans and the Rightists to unite for defense 
internally and externally. 

Aside from the fact that some readers might desire a detailed analysis of 
the speeches, articles, and letters of the leaders of the new nationalism to bring 
into sharper focus the difference between the old nationalism and the new, this 
study leaves little to be desired in terms of its purpose. It is an important contri- 
bution to the literature on French nationalism, Every student of recent French 
history and institutions should find reading it a very rewarding experience. 


Hendrix College | W. C. BUTHMAN 


THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY REVOLUTION IN SPAIN. By Richard 
Herr. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1958. Pp. xii, 484. $7.50.) 


Tris thoughtful and interesting study elaborates in detail upon two related 
sets of developments. The first, briefly stated, is that from the seeds of the En- 
lightenment, sown by the first Bourbon rulers of Spain, flowered the decade of 
the 1780's, a period in Spanish history unparalleled for intellectual ferment, eco- 
nomic vitality, social welfare, and wise, benevolent government. The fulfillment 
was the work, on the one hand, of the ruler Charles TIT, beloved and admired by 
his subjects, and his able ministers and administrators; and, on the other, of the 
fervent religious faith of the people, which the Enlightenment could not erode. 
The Enlightenment did not shatter the unity of Spain; it merged with and was 
assimilated by native forces and values. While in France in the decade after 1776 
"the magic tie of confidence around enlightened despotism" was broken, super- 
seded in the thinking of the new generation of pAilosophes by the "myth" of 
America, in Spain the divisive forces were held in balance. 

The second series of changes concerns the latent discords and dissatisfactions 
that Charles III held in check, but which neither Charles IV nor Floridablanca 
after Charles IIs death, nor Godoy after Floridablanca from 1792 on, could 
control. Godoy, for whom Dr. Herr has many kinder words of appreciation than 
are customarily bestowed upon the Prince of the Peace, endeavored to steer 
his course by a generally enlightened policy, but by then the conflict had broken 
into the open. Under the impact of the French Revolution, challenges from abroad 
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interacted with dissension at home no longer to be held in leash. The “two 
Spains” of the progessive-anticlericals and the Catholic-conservatives came into 
being. This, says the author, was the real revolution of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, the product not of the reign of Charles III and the Enlightenment, but “pri- 
marily of the conflict of ideas and nations brought on by the French Revolution." 

This thesis, or the latter part of it, reflects the influence upon Herr's thinking 
of the work of Palmer, Godechot, and above all of Gottschalk, under whose 
guidance the study was written and to whom it is dedicated. It is developed with 
solid learning, clarity, and discrimination. 'The author has drawn upon hitherto 
unused manuscript material on the Inquisition as well as on French propaganda. 
He has utilized the rich primary material of press and pamphlets as well as the 
standard classical histories and many recent monographs, all duly noted and com- 
mented upon in his "Bibliographical Note." While he has treated the subject in 
depth and skillfully related to one another government policy, intellectual spec- 
ulation, economic growth, and religious thought, he has at all times brought 
those different aspects into focus upon the central theme. Hence, while here and 
there—particularly in the chapter on how the Enlightenment entered Spain— 
the weight and fullness of his details set up barriers to easy reading, the theme 
itself is not obscured. In any case, the data is of value for permanent reference 
if not for immediate retention. 

Whether one accepts the thesis in full or in part, and it seems to the reviewer 
that Herr has somewhat exaggerated the necessity of absolving the Enlighten- 
ment of the charge of being a disruptive factor, the study will assuredly take its 
place as a valuable guide to Spanish history in the eighteenth century. The 
authentic Spanish character of the Enlightenment in Spain is convincingly estab- 
lished, the impact of the French 1789 not less so. One can only hope that the 
author will soon give, to use his own words, “their breath of life” to the notes that 
he has accumulated on the era of Napoleon. 


New York University Leo GersHoY 


THE HISPANIZATION OF THE PHILIPPINES: SPANISH AIMS AND 
FILIPINO RESPONSES, 1565-1700. By John Leddy Phelan. (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press. 1959. Pp. xiv, 218. $4.00.) 


InvzsriGATIONS in the field of ethnohistory are a special concern of the Philip- 
pine Studies Program, a cooperative effort of the Newberry Library, the depart- 
ment of anthropology of the University of Chicago, and the Chicago Natural 
History Museum. Under these auspices the author his produced a lucid account 
of the fusion of Spanish and native cultures over the first century and a half of 
contact in the Philippines. Religious rites, social structures, land and crop systems, 
labor, and linguistics are some of the topics considered. By frequent analogies 
with Spanish experience in the Americas, he illustrates the modifications and 
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adaptations made deliberately or by indirection that resulted in a composite con- 
siderably altered from any the Spanish had established elsewhere. The chief instru- 
ment of the process was the Catholic clergy, whose relationship with the Indios 
was intimate and effective. With Spanish colonists preferring the more comfortable 
environs of Manila, it was the religious men who fanned out over the archipelago 
to make the contacts that are the concern of this book. 

The shortcomings of the essay arise from the magnitude of its scheme and the 
lack of pilot studies such as those of Padden, Rowe, Gibson, and Simpson for 
other areas. Specifically, the variety of native life virtually atomized into linguistic, 
religious, and ethnic groups makes generalizations extremely hazardous, especially 
when they cover a span of time which the author extends at will even into the 
nineteenth century. His evidence, based on chronicles, published reports, and 
considerable archival material, seems overwhelming in bulk, but becomes ex- 
tremely thin when measured against some of his apodictical statements. For 
example, to show that polygamy was easily liquidated by the Spaniards in the 
Bisayas, he cites Pigafetta, rather too early a source to be conclusive for the century 
thereafter. To deny that human sacrifice was practiced in the islands is to ignore 
the eviderice in Alcina's manuscript history from which the author draws other 
significant data. A statement of the same observer, described by Phelan as a 
criticism of the clergy for their trading propensities and consequent neglect of 
their religious duties, is in reality a defense of their activities, Merely annoying 
to the reader is the too-frequent misuse of ecclesiastical terminology. 


All in all, the work deserves attention as a serious pioneering effort in a largely 
uncharted field. 


Loyola University, Chicago Paul S, Lirrz 


AUS REICHSTAGEN DES 15. UND 16. JAHRHUNDERTS: FESTGABE 
DARGEBRACHT DER HISTORISCHEN KOMMISSION BEI DER 
BAYERISCHEN AKADEMIE DER WISSENSCHAFTEN ZUR FEIER 
IHRES HUNDERTJAHRIGEN BESTEHENS. [Schriftenreihe der Histor- 
ischen Kommission bei der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Shrift 
5.] (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1958. Pp. 423. DM 40.) 


Tims book, a collection of erudite articles based mainly on primary sources 
and written by nine different authors, is made up of monographic odds and 
ends. Inasmuch as there is a unifying theme, these studies illustrate diverse aspects 
of the political fragmentation of Germany and Italy in the age of the Emperors 
Frederick III and Maximilian I. Only Herbert Grundmann's thorough narrative 
account of the role played in the Reichstag of Augsburg in 1530 by Landgrave 
Philip of Hesse, the political leader of the Lutheran princes and the founder of the 
first Protestant university (Marburg) in Europe, establishes a link to the problems 
of the Reformation, 
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Several contributions explore special issues of territorial and local history. They 
throw light upon the background, qualities, designs, and activities of the political 
and executive leadership personnel and upon particular phases of the political, 
constitutional, institutional, and fiscal developments in a few ecclesiastical and 
lay principaliies and urban communities, such as the archbishopric of Trier, 
the possessions of Duke Sigmund of Tyrol, and the city of Siena. Others are 
more directly concerned with problems of international diplomacy, the intra- 
regional shifts in the balance of power, and the ill-fated movement for the re- 
organization of the Empire, which was dominated by a princely oligarchy headed 
by Berthold von Henneberg, Elector and Archbishop of Mainz. 

Most of the solid articles here assembled are learned routine exercises, “They 
are rich in information, relevant and irrelevant, but unfortunately weak in analysis, 
poor in ideas, conceptually vague, and, because of their antiquarian complexion, 
rather dull and pointless. But few contributors to this volume have mastered their 
material and suggest new questions and a fresh approach. This is true of Ernst 
Bock's reappraisal of the corulership of Frederick III and Maximilian I during 
the years 1486-1493. However, the most outstanding performance, in view of the 
combination of impeccable craftsmanship in research with interpretive skill, sound 
judgment, and imaginative perspective, is Heinz Gollwitzer’s inquiry into the 
origins and the military, diplomatic, and administrative functions of the office of” 
Capitaneus imperatorio nominc. These “captains” were of passing significance in 
imperial towns (Reichsstädte), the security and stability of which were threatened 
from without or within. Gollwitzer has deepened and widened our understand- 
ing of the urban as well as the general history of southwestern Germany in the 
days of Maximilian I by focusing attention on three essentially different local 
case studies: the Alsatian town of Weissenburg, the Rhenish town of Boppard 
(where, incidentally, the local nobility, not the burghers, were the dominant 
force), and the prominent city of Regensburg, which, prior to the ascendancy of 
Nuremberg and Augsburg, had been the most important international trading 
center of southern Germany. It is regrettable that the usefulness of a book that 
will interest specialists only is impaired by the lack of an index. 


Brooklyn College Hans RosENBERG 


A HISTORY OF MODERN GERMANY: THE REFORMATION. By Hajo 
Holborn. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1959. Pp. xvi, 374, xxi. Trade $8.75, 
text $6.50.) 


Ar a time when most historians are devoting their energies primarily to small , 
segments of our past, it is heartening to have a person of Professor Holborn’s 
stature present us with his interpretation of the sweep of history and of a country 
whose impact on many phases of Western civilization has been highly significant. 
It is his purpose to reassess the past five centuries of German history in a work of 
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two volumes, sufficiently detailed to acquaint the reader with the basic drives of 
the country, and to extend the scope of his narrative beyond the political and 
constitutional history to economic and social as well as religious and intellectual 
history. Such a fresh study, he explains, is warranted by the development of "a 
strong public spirit capable of sustaining the new democratic institutions of pres- 
ent-day Germany." | 

Holborn, at one time a lecturer at the University of Heidelberg and now 
Sterling Professor of History at Yale University, is exceptionally well qualified 
to write the history of modern Germany. Trained at Berlin in intellectual history 
under Friedrich Meinecke, in constitutional history under Otto Hintze, and in 
the history of Christianity under Adolf von Harnack and Karl Holl, he came 
under the influence of Ernst Troeltsch, who aroused his interest in philosophy 
and the philosophy of history, of Max Weber, whose ideas on history and sociology 
were still alive at Heidelberg, and of Hans von Schubert, the eminent Reforma- 
tion scholar. Finally, he came to the United States, where he could view things 
German at a distance and from a broad perspective. 

In his volume on the Reformation, the author shows how medieval Germany 
‚was transformed under the impact of the Reformation, both Protestant and 
Catholic, an era in which the country exerted its greatest influence on Western 
civilization. He divides the period into three parts. In the first, he describes the 
development of the German Empire and the rise of territorial states before 1500 
and then summarizes German political, economic, religious, and cultural condi- 
tions at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The second part is a masterful summary of the beginnings of Lutheranism, 
the interrelation of Reformation and revolution, the growth of territorial churches, 
and the development of the Empire under Charles V. Exceptionally helpful is 
his treatment of Luther's conception of church and state as compared with that 
of Melanchthon, He correctly maintains that Luther cannot be charged with sup- 
porting the growth of the’ Machéstaat, or power state, although the reformer 
glorified the Obrigkeitsstaat, or authoritarian state, by giving it a prestige it had 
not had previously. 

The author discusses in the third part the problems of the confessional age, 
the events leading to the Thirty Years’ War, the war itself, and the Peace of West- 
phalia, always keeping an eye on the impact of the significant events on the 
struggle of the emperor with the particularistic forces in Germany. Especially 
illuminating are his discussions of the differences between Lutheranism and 
Calvinism, in which he shows that he has modified the Weber-Troeltsch thesis 
in the light of his own acute observations of political, economic, and religious 
developments and their interrelations. He believes that the German cities, which 
were dynamic cultural centers at the beginning of the Reformation, failed to 
develop a dynamic, democratic Lutheranism because they lost their political au- 
tonomy to the territorial princes. During the turbulent events of the century 
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after the Peace of Augsburg (1555), German Protestantism missed its many - 
political opportunities and weakened its own religious heritage. 

With the Peace of Westphalia, the author maintains, all attempts to build 
a strong central government in the Empire came to an end. Religious diversity 
was less responsible for this than the determination of the territorial princes to 
maintain their “liberty” and the decline of the universalism of the Catholic 
Church, whose popes failed to come to the support of the Catholic emperors in 
the critical years 1547 and 1629. Highly significant is his conclusion that the 
individual states emerged at the end of the Reformation as sovereign entities and, 
unlike the typically Renaissance state, reflected the principles of law and morality. 
The tendency thereafter was toward absolute monarchy, yet not unabashed 
tyranny. By making law and power, not power alone, the essence of the state, 
the Reformation revived and preserved one of the mainsprings of Western 
civilization. 
Ohio State University Haxoıo J. Grimm 


A CATALOGUE OF FILES AND MICROFILMS OF THE GERMAN FOR- 
EIGN MINISTRY ARCHIVES, 1867-1920. ([ Washington, D. C.]: American 
Historical Association, Committee for the Study of War Documents. 1959. 
Pp. xliv, 1290.) 


Tux publication of this Catalogue is an occasion for rejoicing by all interested 
in the history of the years from 1867 to 1920. For the first time it is possible to 
know the richness of the materials now available for study on microfilm, materials 
not merely for the study of German foreign policy, but for the study of the history 
_of every country and every social movement of those years. Almost every one 
of these thousand and more pages suggests some topic for investigation, whether 

by graduate students or by mature scholars. 

_ Turning the pages, my thoughts went back to 1923, when I was gathering ma- 
terials for my dissertation in the Foreign Office in Berlin. The archivist took me 
through the labyrinth of files, and, noting my bewilderment, jested about the 
simplicity of those who believed that Karl Kautsky could really have collected , 
within a few months all the documents relevant to the outbreak of war in 1914. 
Kautsky had to tread this maze guided by, and dependent on, the archivists who 
knew the files. 

With the Catalogue, the scholar can with some confidence find his way through 
the maze of files to the materials he seeks. His confidence would be increased, - 
however, if the introduction were a little more explicit. For instance, the introduc- 
tion implies that materials not filmed were duplicates or newspaper cuttings, or 
were "considered to be unimportant.” But, studying the entries, doubts arise. 
For instance, on pages sixty-two and sixty-three there are listed thirty-four volumes 
of the file Deutschland 122 Nr. 3 Journalisten. The first twenty-six volumes, ex- 
tending from 1885 to August 1913, were not filmed. Some material was filmed 
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from each of the remaining eight volumes, covering 1913-1920, a total of almost - 
five hundred frames, One would -welcome definite assurance that the earlier vol- 
umes (and the thousands of other volümes not filmed) had all been examined and 
found to be unimportant. Again, reassurance is needed on the omission of dupli- 
cates. If a document is omitted because it is not the original or the working copy, 
is there certainty that the original has been filmed? For the period 1914-1918, 
large sections of the files of the Foreign Ministry’s representatives at Supreme 
Headquarters were not filmed, probably because these documents were filmed in 
one of the Weltkrieg files; but assurance is needed on this point. The problem of 
duplicates arises also in contrary fashion. On almost any problem it is necessary 
to consult several files—that is, to order reels of film from several places. When the 
film is examined, will the student find he has purchased several copies of a large 
number of documents? Frequently even the same file was filmed more than once, 
but it is impossible to know whether the filmings duplicate or supplement each 
other. 

Probably none of these questions can be answered by the editors with any con- 
fidence. But it would be helpful if the Committee for the Study of War Docu- 
ments, in its next report to the Association, made a very full and very candid es- 
timate of the value, and the defects, of the film collection. After all, these films 
were made under difficult circumstances, many of them by tired crews of historians 
and technicians, working day and night against time during the Berlin blockade. 
All students must be grateful for the films, and for this admirable Catalogue. But . 
It is important that students understand the limitations of this unique collection. 

Now there remains one task. At present the films are scattered over the 
globe. The only place where the student can find even a substantially complete 
collection is in the Public Record Office, London. Is it too much to expect that 
generous sponsors, like the Ford Foundation and the Old Dominion Foundation, 
having already done so much, will see the wisdom of assembling complete sets of 
films in the East, the Middle West, and the West of our country? No other single 
act could do so much to further the training of young scholars. 


University of California, Berkeley RAYMOND J. SONTAG 


INSURANCE IN VENICE FROM THE ORIGINS TO THE END OF THE 
SERENISSIMA: DOCUMENTS PUBLISHED FOR THE 125TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE COMPANY [1831-1956]. In two volumes, By Giuseppe 
Stefani. (Trieste: Assicurazioni Generali di Trieste e Venezia. 1958. Pp. viii, 
327; 331-639.) 


Tue Assicurazioni Generali of Trieste and Venice, one of the great insurance 
. companies in Europe, has shown remarkable historical consciousness on its 125th 
anniversary by collecting these 215 documents to illustrate marine insurance in 
Venice from 1389 to 1795. In this second and English edition of their work, the 
editors have wisely refrained from translating the documents themselves, but have 
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given a historical introduction and other editorial aids in English. Both the docu- 
ments and the introduction have been arranged according to centuries, but within 
each century the material is discussed topically. Non-Venetains will welcome 
the glossary of terms relating to the governmental and commercial institutions 
of the Venetian republic. Unfortunately the editors offer no cross references and 
no detailed index whereby the reader could refer from the documents to the 
historical introduction. i 

Giuseppe Stefani has given the documents themselves the most important 
place. Although they have been carefully and rigorously selected from the vast 
collections in the Archivio di Stato di Venezia, some pertinent texts are referred 
to only in the historical introduction for lack of space. The author has emphasized 
documents concerning the growth of insurance companies in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; the development of Venetian legislation governing insurance; marine in- 
surance contracts from the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries; the rise of 
insurance brokerage in the seventeenth century; foreigners active in Venetian 
commerce in the Renaissance and in the eighteenth century; corsairs, pirates, and 
the slave trade on the Mediterranean; the recovery of wrecked ships; and certain 
problems of Venetian jurisprudence. The second volume is devoted entirely to 
governmental records from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The translator Arturo Dawson Amoruso should be complimented for his 
unusual technical competence in the details of insurance, but the proofreader and 
the English editor needed more time. 

A document of 1704 suggests that insurance is the root of all trade. With this 
in mind, the author attempts to describe almost every aspect of Venetian trade 
and commerce in the historical introduction of 202 pages. For this task, he re- 
ceived advice and suggestions from no less a scholar than Gino Luzzatto. But 
the major contribution of the volumes is the collection of documents, most of 
which are published for the first time. The reader might begin with the document 
of 1750 in which the Capi det Parcenevoli review the history of insurance in 
Venice and suggest government action to restrain abuses. The insurance brokers 
present their history in a document of 1704. 

The Assicurazioni Generali has spared no expense to make these volumes truly 
illustrative of the grandeur of Venice by including full-page color reproductions 
of no fewer than ninety-two works of art, twenty-four portolant and maps, and 
seventy-one documents. In these volumes the reader can sense the patriotism and 
reverence which modern Venetians still feel for the Serenissima. 


Hunter College Lovise R. BuEnger 
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PIERO MARONCELLI. By Angeline H. Lograsso. Preface by Luigi Sturzo. 
[Quaderni del Risorgimento, Number 11-12.] (Rome: Edizioni dell'Ateneo. 
1958. Pp. xv, 327. L. 2,000.) 

IL MURATTISMO: SPERANZE, TIMORI E CONTRASTI NELLA LOTTA 
PER L'UNITÀ ITALIANA. By Fiorella Bartoccini. [L'Età del Risorgimento, 
Studi e Testi, a cura delle Scuole di Storia del Risorgimento delle Università 
di Rome e di Palermo, Number 2.] (Milan: Dott. A. Giuffre, Editore. 1959. 
Pp. xiv, 273. L. 1,500.) 


THESE are two works of erudition, chiefly concerned with the risorgimento, 
though throwing occasional side lights on nineteenth-century France, Austria, 
and America. 

Piero Maroncelli (1795-1846), of whom Professor Lograsso has written an 
amply documented life study, is known to most Italians as one of the heroes of 
Silvio Pellico's pathetic classic Le mie prigioni. A musician and poet of unrealized 
promise, Maroncelli became a Carbonaro conspirator for the cause of Italian in- 
dependence. The papal police and the Inquisition made existence impossible for 
him ‘in the Romagna, his home, and drove him to seek a livelihood in Lom- 
bardy. There he became involved in new Carbonari activities, and ended in the 
ghastly Austrian Spielberg prison. He emerged from the Spielberg warped in 
mind and shattered in health: he never recovered from a botched leg amputation 

” performed by an Austrian prison barber. During the years of exile after 1830 
Maroncelli became a visible symbol of his country’s martyrdom, and received 
much sympathy and some help from the genteel liberals of Paris, New York, 
and Boston. He translated Pellico’s prison memoirs into French and helped bring 
out an American edition of them as well, a notable service to the Italian cause. 
His last years in New York were clouded by poverty and insanity, and his repu- 
tation in Italy suffered for many years from unjust suspicions. More remarkable 
for character than for intellect, Maroncelli remains one of the interesting minor 
figures of the romantic phase of the Italian independence movement. 

Professor Lograsso’s biography, clearly Catholic in tendency, is admirably 
objective in narrating the callousness and inefficiency of the restored papal gov- 
ernment in Italy. Her work is also useful in dispelling some of the illusions, 
current since Metternich’s time, concerning the supposedly benevolent and en- 
lightened character of Austrian rule. The account, based on archive materials, 

"will be of interest to students of Restoration Europe. 

The movement to put Prince Lucien Murat on his father’s throne, narrated 
in great detail by Fiorella Bartoccini, had some importance during the 1850’s, 
but never any real prospect of success. The Prince’s Neapolitan party was an 
adventitious group of officials and soldiers, anxious to desert the failing Bourbon 
monarchy of the Two Sicilies. A few impatient exiles also rallied to the Prince, 
but the Murat party was generally regarded by Italian democrats as a tool of 
Napoleon IPs dynastic ambitions. The South Italian masses were inert, and the 
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Sicilian patriots opposed any efforts to extend a Muratist regime to their island, 
which had never known the Prince's father. l 
Under these circumstances, Murat’s chances depended entirely upon French in- 
tervention in South Italy. If Napoleon IH had succeeded in his vague plans of 
‘getting up an Italian federation under French protection, then Prince Murat would 
have been an ideal king of Naples. But the opposition of the European conserva- 
. tive powers on the one side and the jealousy of Great Britain on the other made a 
French coup in South Italy impossible. While not openly hostile to Napoleon’s 
cousin, Cavour did everything possible to further an eventual monarchical-unitary 
solution of the Italian question. From the present study it seems clear that none 
of the parties involved—Cavour, Napoleon, Mazzini, the British Foreign Office 
—had any clear idea of the complex and backward nature of South Italian 


politics, though all of them were fully aware of Prince Murat’s gross political 
unfitness. 


Columbia University RicHARD A. WEBSTER 


Far Eastern History 


` BUDDHISM IN CHINESE HISTORY. By Arthur F. Wright. [Stanford Studies - 
in the Civilizations of Eastern Asia.] (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford SEES 
Press. 1959. Pp. xiv, 144. $3.75.) 


THE six essays in this volume are based on lectures originally delivered at the 
University of Chicago. The expressed aim of the author is to offer a "reflective in- 
terpretation of one of the great themes in the history of civilizations." In this case 
it is the transformation of Chinese culture by Buddhism, as well as the modifica- 
tion of Buddhism by that culture. The process is traced through the successive 
historic periods. In the opening chapter, devoted to "The Thought and Society 
of Han China (206 s.c.-4.». 220),” an effective analysis is made of the cultural 
complex into which Buddhism was first introduced from India. Following chap- 
ters deal with “The Period of Preparation (ca. A.D. 65-317),” when scholars sought: 
to adapt Buddhism for a Chinese audience by translating it in terms of indigenous 
Taoism; a “Period of Domestication (ca. 317-589)," when Buddhism gradually 
adjusted itself to differently evolving cultures in South and North China; a “Pe- 
riod of Independent Growth (ca. 589-900),” when Buddhism, better understood | 
and flourishing as never before, permeated both the elite life of the capital and 
the humbler ways of towns and villages until fear of its strength brought govern- 
mental persecution; a “Period of Appropriation (ca. 900-1900)," when neo-Con- 
fucian philosophy took up Buddhistic elements into itself, religious Taoism 
appropriated other elements, and Buddhism as an independent movement weak- 
ened and declined; and “The Legacy of Buddhism in China,” pointing to its 
probable future survival in language, literature, drama, and the arts, but not in 
the form of organized religion except as an expedient of the state. 
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Professor Wright's treatment of the story of Buddhism in China is dynamic. 
He does not accept the traditional notion of an unchanging element in an un- 
changing culture. Chinese civilization has always been in process of change. So, 
too, has Buddhism, as it sought adjustments in the midst of varying conditions 
through successive centuries. Critical studies during the past forty years have 
made this plain. Because he takes account of these, the author's interpretive essays 
are freshly informative. Especially is he indebted to the labors of Zenryü Tsuka- 
moto of the Institute of Humanistic Sciences, Kyoto, and Paul Demiéville of the 
Collége de France. His list of readings names works of other distinguished recent 
scholars in Europe, Japan, China, and America. This includes references to valu- 
able articles in such publications as the Journal of World History, T’oung Pao, 
Etudes asiatiques, Monumenta Nipponica, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studtes, 
and the Journal of the History of Ideas. 

The six essays are written in a clear and readable style. As a whole they con- 
stitute a reliable introduction to a historical subject important for our present-day 
understanding of Asia. 


Oberlin, Ohio CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 


American History 


OUT OF OUR PAST: THE FORCES THAT SHAPED MODERN AMER- 
ICA. By Carl N. Degler. (New York: Harper and Brothers. c. 1959. Pp. xvi, 
484. $6.00.) 


IN the most engaging of prefaces, Professor Degler says, "To put it simply, 
this book seeks an answer to the question ‘How did Americans get to be the 
way they are in the middle of the Twentieth Century?’” Choosing “the lenses 
of the present" for his perspective on the past, and "the history of Americans 
as a people" for the field of a "broad-swinging venture," the author thinks that 
his book “might well be called ‘An Exploration into the Origins of the American 
Character’ ” At any rate the task he envisaged set him free to omit from a one- 
volume national history large categories of events that historians ordinarily 
retain. He mentions seventeenth-century colonial settlement and the presidential 
administrations between those of Andrew Johnson and Theodore Roosevelt as in- 
stances of this freedom; and, this time without warning in the preface, he omits 
with equal completeness all wars and conditions of war since 1865. 

Two qualities of distinction raise this book above the common lot of texts 
and commentaries, The first is the author's open and perceptive idealism. "By 
nature man is moral" he believes. While this does not mean to Degler that 
Americans (or people in general) have been very logical creatures, it does mean 
that he finds in the record of the common mind and spirit the essence of national 
history. In this direction his tastes are both liberal and nationalistic. He makes 
FDR stand as the most recent figure of American greatness, and the New Deal 
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as truly a revolution; he achieves eloquence in discussing the excitement and 
disturbance to Americans of shifting from country to city life; he is long on the 
history of the Negro, of labor since the Civil War, and of the assimilation of the 
immigrant. Although his vistas into the past do reach all the way back to the 
English colonizers as capitalists, and to the Puritans as sagacious and practical 
idealists, the lines from the middle eighteenth century, which take national and 
liberal directions, are the first he focuses and follows. 

Degler’s second distinguished achievement is his lively and illuminating use 
of the recent and older interpretative literature of American history. He does 
not expect his readers to agree fully with the judgments he renders; and the 
reviewer obliges by offering for illustration one man’s regrets that he endorses 
the (as I believe) too-much endorsed opinion of Hartz about Americans having 
skipped the Middle Ages, that I think he misapprehends the Handlins’ point about 
the origin of slavery, and that I believe he goes farther than exactitude requires to 
separate his own idea about. the second American revolution from that of the 
Beards. There is for my taste too much “American consensus” from first to last. 
Yet allow a good number of exceptions, and still the author’s assimilation and 
comment on the historians—especially in his witty footnotes—is a real tour de 
force. : 

The trouble with it all is the caprice of the total design. If aggregative social 
history, or the study of national character, be a survey of tributaries to modern 
life among which we may choose as freely as Degler does according to taste and 
interest, we may expect to come up with the Negro without Dubois, with 
modern government without military establishment or H-bomb, with religious 
spirit without Protestant or Catholic orthodoxy (and bare mention of neo-ortho- 
doxy), with American thought with little James and no Dewey, with historical 
composition without central themes—just as we do in this book. 


Johns Hopkins University CHARLES A. BARKER 


CRISIS DIPLOMACY: A HISTORY OF U. S. INTERVENTION POLICIES 
AND PRACTICES. By D. A. Graber. [Published in cooperation with the 
Center for the Study of American Foreign Policy, University of Chicago. ] 
(Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. c. 1959. Pp. xviii, 402. $6.75.) 


Onz fundamental quality in a nation’s external relations is its willingness to 
commit itself to the modification or prevention of decisions within other states 
that offend its moral and material interests. Interventionism is an essential area 
of policy making for any major power, and perhaps more than any other meas- 
ures the true quality of its statesmanship. For that reason no student of diplomacy 
can overestimate the importance of interventionist policies and practices in an 
evaluation of Ámerica's diplomatic past. Unfortunately the very principle of 
interventionism has been so completely revolutionized in the past century that 
much of American practice has been shrouded in obscurity. 
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Before the nineteenth century interventionism was regarded by all statesmen 
as legitimate national policy. But nationalism, by augmenting the principle of 
sovereignty, and democracy, by denying the right of superior power to interfere 
in the affairs of the weak, have gradually relegated interventionism to the status 
of discredited policy. Despite this trend, the United States has behaved as a 
superior power and has employed all manner of coercion to protect its interests 
abroad. These interests have required traditionally the political predominance 
of this nation in the Western Hemisphere, and, second, the maintenance of an 
equilibrium of power in Europe and Asia so that the United States might protect 
its position in the New World with limited force and energy. Yet in its inter- 
ventionist policies the nation has often been caught in a dilemma, for its twen- 
tieth-century philosophy of self-determination has denied the moral validity of 
its practices. This has often created a dichotomy between national action and its 
rationale, causing the author to be concerned with policy as well as the evolving 
American concept of interventionism itself, | 

In her analysis of the interventionist theme the author has divided the Amer- 
ican experience into four chronological periods—1789-1848, 1849-1898, 1899- 
1939, 1940-1958. At the same time she separated this nation's world relationships 
into three precise areas—Europe, Asia, and Latin America. This segmenting of 
past interventionist policies according to time and place serves to illustrate the 
fundamental evolution of American foreign relations from the days of relative 
impotence to those of great power. Before the twentieth century American 
leaders maintained a studied balance between national power and the specific 
interests to be guaranteed. They avoided objectives in Europe, Asia, and even 
Latin America that might have exceeded the national interest or committed Amer- 
ican power unwisely. At the turn of the century intervention became accepted 
policy in Latin America and the Far East, where opposing power was weak or 
nonexistent. Only as the century wore on, and especially in the cold war, did 
the United States activate policies designed to influence affairs in Europe and 
throughout much of the world. 

This imposing synthesis can make only limited claim to originality. Much of 
the material presented is well known to diplomatic historians and of limited 
importance to the nonspecialist and the concept of interventionism itself. There are 
occasional references to significant sources, but the author has relied chiefly on her 
extensive knowledge of monographic materials. Perhaps a substantial reduction 
in the size of the volume would have made its central theme, so clearly stated 
and so essential for an understanding of America’s diplomatic experience, even 
more explicit. 


University of Illinois | NoRMAN A. GRAEBNER 
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AMERICAN JEWRY DOCUMENTS: EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, PRI- 
MARILY HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS. Edited by Jacob 
Rader Marcus. [Publications of the American Jewish Archives, Number 3.] 
(Cincinnati, Ohio: Hebrew Union College Press; distrib. by University Pub- 
lishers, New York. 1959. Pp. xix, 492. $8.50.) 

ESSAYS IN AMERICAN JEWISH HISTORY TO COMMEMORATE THE 
TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF THE AMERICAN 
JEWISH ARCHIVES UNDER THE DIRECTION OF JACOB RADER 
MARCUS. [Publications of the American Jewish Archives, Number 4.] (Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: American Jewish Archives; distrib. by University Publishers, 
New York, 1958. Pp. xvii, 534. $7.50.) 


Werrrsrs on American colonial history are increasingly aware of their depend- 
ence on source materials for what is fittingly termed “sub-history,” the documenta- 
tion of the lives and socio-economic relations of the relatively obscure people who 
made up the bulk of the population. The first book reproduces almost two hun- 
dred hitherto unpublished documents of this type—tetters, entries from Congrega- 
tional minute books, a good conduct bond for a privateer, a petition to Congress, 
some advertisements. The papers printed here (each with a full and pertinent in- 
troduction) are divided into four sections: “The Personal Life," “The Religious 
Life,” “The General Community" (dealing with relations of Jew and non-Jew), 
and “Commerce and Trade.” These texts reveal the extent to which Jews in 
America found greater opportunities for self-fulfillment and participation in the 
life of the American community than they had experienced in various parts of 
Europe. In turn they were among the busiest of American pioneers, serving 
in the army, petitioning for new roads, buying grain and running country stores, 
meeting with the general community in settling a new world. It is refeshing to 
find a source book that abandons the familiar political framework of many 
histories and emphasizes the daily life, and in particular the business patterns 
of colonial people. Many documents, such as George Washington's famous letters 
to the Jews, often reprinted, are here deliberately omitted, so that we have an 
addendum to and an enlargement of some of the older documentary histories of 
the Jews in this country, departing from the familiar and mining a considerable 
deposit of fresh materials. The appearance of the printed page is spacious, the 
editing and indexing all that could be desired. No serious student of American 
life in the eighteenth century can ignore this production. We may hope to see 
later volumes in the same vein. 

The second volume constitutes a memorial to the founding of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Archives on the Cincinnati campus of the Hebrew Union College. 
At the same time it is a Feszschrift for the sixty-second birthday of the founder 
and director of the Archives, Jacob Rader Marcus. The conjunction of the Archives 
and the man is quite fitting, for, as Bertram W. Korn says in the "Appreciation": 
"Every new academic venture, every scholarly institution, 1s in truth the fruit 
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of one man's labor of love. No scientific society, no scholarly library, no college, 
ever moved from a prospectus on paper to fulfillment in reality without the af- 
fectionate and whole-souled devotion of one man.” Archivists and historians, 
indeed institution-builders of all sorts, will be impressed and inspired by the 
picture of the indefatigable industry of Marcus in establishing the Archives, de- 
veloping new courses for which there were few precedents, illuminating a genera- 
tion of historical-minded researchers, and organizing the first studies of American 
Jewish history on a scientific basis. One fruit of his labors was the two-volume 
Early American Jewry. 

The book Essays, besides a biographical sketch and a list of Marcus’ writings 
from 1916 through 1958, contains nineteen articles of quite varying lengths and 
purposes. In addition to a penetrating philosophical essay, "A Decisive Pattern in 
American Jewish History” by Ellis Rivkin, there are considerations of genealogy, 
grammar and textbook writing, and the founding of a seminary in New York. 
Isaac Leeser, David Einhorn, Wolf Shur, and Cyrus Adler are considered as 
literary influences and as men of action. Some bibliographical essays fill in the 
gaps in the history of Judaica in the United States. This book helps break new 
ground in American social and intellectual history, and is well representative of 
the purposes of the Archives and the mind of their founder. 


University of Denver | ALLEN D. Breck 


FEDERAL BUDGET AND FISCAL POLICY, 1789-1958. By Lewis H. Kim- 
mel. (Washington, D. C.: Brookings Institution. 1959. Pp. x, 337. $5.00.) 


Turis volume represents a careful piece of traditional scholarship in historical 
research. The appropriate sources are properly cited. No major primary sources 
have been ignored and a judicious use of secondary material is evidenced in both 
context and documentation. 

Quite properly, approximately two-thirds of the volume deal with the period 
following the onslaught of the Great Depression. Budget rather than fiscal policy 
dominated the first 140 years of our national history. To the reviewer, the volume 
comes to life when the author moves to his discussion of fiscal policy. But in this 
reaction, the reviewer is probably reflecting his own provincialism in fiscal mat- 
ters. 

The tracing of the development of both the concept and application of modern 
fiscal policies of the national government is carefully done. Not only are the 
official announcements of policy decisions noted, but so too are the actual opera- 
tions carefully cited in summary financial tables. The discussion comes to the 
close of the fiscal year 1958 and is therefore as current as possible. 

One lays aside the volume with mixed reactions. First, the fundamental 
changes in our economy seem tó have altered the basic postulates of orthodox 
economic theory. Changes in theory seem to have produced changes in fiscal 
policies. Policies seem to become rationalizations of events. Perhaps this has always 
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been so. But it seems to be increasingly clear as the author moves to his conclusion 
that from "the beginning of our National history, ideas in public finance have 
been influenced by the unfolding of events." At any event, it is crystal clear 
when the author discusses the gradual, fumbling, flexible fiscal policy of the 
national government during the past thirty years. 

A second reaction is far more hopeful; namely, our fiscal policies seem to 
develop out of the needs of a time and seem, for all their theoretical justifications, 
to be pragmatic rather than dogmatic in their application. In this they seem to 
reflect the basic nature of our society. The current administration most certainly 
agrees with the Truman statement that budget and fiscal policies “are tools of 
national policy. As such they are subjects of controversy and evolution." 

The volume should be read by all students of our economy and of our politi- 
cal life. 


University of Kansas ETHAN P. ALLEN 


THE MAN IN THE WHITE HOUSE: HIS POWERS AND DUTIES. By 
Wilfred E. Binkley. (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press. 1958. Pp. 310. 
$6.00.) 

WHITE HOUSE IMAGES AND REALITIES. By Holman Hamilton. (Gaines- 
ville: University of Florida Press. 1958. Pp. xi, 98. $3.50.) 


Or “making many books” on the presidency “there is no end,” but if all books 
on the subject were as useful and perceptive as these, we would have no right 
to complain of a surfeit of riches, 

Professor Binkley’s book is the more substantial of the two, for into it he has 
put all the insight and charm and sense of proportion that have marked each of 
his remarkable books on American institutions. If it is not as fresh and com- 
manding as his President and Congress (a book, may I say, that cries out for a 
new edition), there is much in The Man in the White House to instruct even 
Professor Corwin. I was especially impressed by his second chapter, “Apprentice- 
ship for the Presidency,” in which he describes the roads to glory traveled by all 
the preat and near-great Presidents from Washington to Eisenhower, although 
I am sorry that he did not move from description to generalization and give us 
his own idea of the perfect course of preparation for the presidency—not that we 
should ever expect each candidate to go through it with high marks. His fourth 
to sixth chapters, in which he writes with the touch of a master about the politics 
of the presidency, are hardly less instructive. Those students (of whom I have 
an astounding number) who think of the ideal President as someone able to rise 
above the heat of party strife would do well to read and ponder these chapters. 
The importance of the presidency in molding our politics and of politics as a 
weapon of the successful President have never been stated more clearly and con- 
clusively than in these chapters. Finally, Binkley has a number of wise things to 
say on the symbolism of the presidency in Chapter XIV, things that others have 
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said before, but never quite so lucidly. There are critical questions I could raise 
against The Man in the White House—for instance, why does Binkley persist in 
ranking McKinley among the first ten Presidents? —but this would serve only to 
mask the one positive point I want to make: that it takes years of study, of living 
with an institution, before a man can write a book as sound as this one, and 
I salute Binkley for having given us this distillation of his own several-score-years' 
study of our greatest political invention. 

Professor Hamilton has already earned our gratitude with his conclusive biog- 
raphy of Zachary Taylor, and this little book, the printed record of three lectures 
delivered at the University of Florida, is his own attempt to move from the specific 
to the general. He does this, I think, with considerable success. His first chapter 
deals obliquely with the very subject that attracted Binkley—the roads to the 
White House. I say "obliquely" because he seems to be more interested in what 
made our leading Presidents available for nomination, while Binkley concentrates 
his attention on what made them the kinds of Presidents they were. His second 
chapter is still another inning in a game we have all played at one time or an- 
other, "ranking the President"; his third is an attempt, not too well brought off, 
I fear, to tell us something of the processes through which "the Presidential 
image" is projected on the consciousness of the American people—and projected 
again and again with the passing of the years. It is, in effect, a call to all American 
historians to turn more of their talents to presidential biography. I hope that Ham- 
ilton is even now answering this call with the devotion and skill he demonstrated 
in his work on Zachary Taylor. Well, Professor Hamilton? 


Cornell University CLINTON ROSSITER 


THE OHIO COMPANY: ITS INNER HISTORY. By Alfred P. James. (Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh Press. c. 1959. Pp. xxiv, 375. $6.00.) 


Tue history of the fortunes of the Ohio Company now seems to be complete 
with the publication of the present book by Professor James. Recent work in the 
same field—H. P. Bailey’s The Ohio Company of Virginia and Louis Mulhearn’s 
George Mercer Papers Relating to the Ohio Company of Virginia—supplied many 
new facets concerning that great speculative effort. Without neglecting other as- 
pects, James has centered his interest on the Company's inner history, not much 
of which has heretofore been known. He is especially qualified for the task be- 
cause of his intimate familiarity with the sources of mid-cighteenth-century west- 
erm history, as his prior writings and documentary editions have demonstrated. 

In the present instance both state and county archives of Virginia, Maryland, 
and Pennsylvania have been thoroughly searched with rewarding results. Ample 
use has likewise been made of the extensive collection of Ohio Company papers 
in the Darlington Library, University of Pittsburgh. More distant repositories of 
manuscripts in the United States and Great Britain have also been utilized. James 
has uncovered many papers bearing on the financial affairs of the Company and 
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of numerous meetings of its representatives. To be sure, many hiatuses in the 
documentary sources remain due to the destruction by fire of the George Mason 
papers and the loss also by fre of Ohio Company records in Williamsburg in 1781 
and 1859, and in Richmond in 1865. 

For the first time we now have a view of the Ohio Company as a commercial 
organization as well as a land company. Files of archival materials in the county 
courthouses of Virginia and Maryland disclosed innumerable suits at law, gen- 
erally in behalf of the Company, for sums due on various categories of goods. 
Such suits are described in detail in successive pages of the book. “Here we have 
sufficient evidence that the Ohio Company of Virginia had actively entered into 
trade and merchandising in the summer of 1750. Since only accounts which caused 
trouble and produced litigation are known to have survived, it is impossible to 
do more than estimate the volume of business and number of accounts, most of 
which were probably on credit.” James goes on to emphasize that although the 
Company had other interests, such as the establishment of settlements and the 
promotion of Indian trade in the Ohio Valley, it succeeded well in its trading 
operations with farmers and merchants along the Potomac in Virginia and Mary- 
land, and with military officers; its earnings amounted to approximately 20 per 
cent on its investment in goods bought in London, where the Company’s contact 
was John Hanbury, merchant, who joined the Company at the solicitation of 
the Virginia members. 

The speculative ventures of the Ohio Company, however, were frustrated for 
several reasons, An irresolute British government demonstrated a complete am- 
bivalence respecting western colonization. Secretary of State for the Colonies Sir 
Henry Conway was opposed to settlements west of the Alleghanies; his successor 
in 1756, Lord Shelburne, was an ardent advocate of such establishments, but Hills- 
borough, who became Secretary in 1768, was adamant in his opposition to such 
a policy. The Board of Trade was ineffective. Distance and difficulties of com- 
munication with home authorities likewise added to the confusion. Perhaps more 
important was the appearance of rival companies whose progenitors petitioned 
for grants overlapping the proposed concession of the Ohio Company. In 1763, 
for example, the Mississippi Land Company, whose roster contained some mem- 
bers of the Ohio Company, with the addition of George Washington, petitioned 
for a huge grant extending to the Mississippi River. There were also the Vandalia 
` Company, the Walpole Company, and the Indiana Land Company, which were 
subsequently merged into the Grand Ohio Company of Pennsylvania sponsored 
by Benjamin Franklin during his long tenure as agent of several American 
colonies; Franklin was far more influential in London than the representatives of 
the Ohio Company. 

More significant than any other force in throttling the ambitious prospects of 
all the land companies were the French war of 1754-1763, the royal proclama- 
tion of 1763 which forbade white settlements west of the Alleghanies, the rebellion 
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of Pontiac, and finally the American Revolution. The persistence of the Ohio 
Company, however, is illustrated by its attempt (1772-1779) to secure a grant in 
Kentucky, then a part of Virginia. But this proved to be an expensive and futile 
project. The efforts of the Company “were frustrated by politics and law.” James 
concludes that the exertions of the Ohio Company were on the whole beneficial 
both to its members and to the public. 

In the documentary portion of the book are reproduced hitherto unpublished 
papers such as land warrants, accounts, bills of sale, assignments, indentures, and 
George Mercer’s report to Lord Shelburne on the state of the Company’s affairs 


in 1767. 


National Archives | CLARENCE E. CARTER 


MAPPING THE TRANSMISSISSIPPI WEST, 1540-1861. Volume II, FROM 
LEWIS AND CLARK TO FREMONT, 1804-1845. By Carl I. Wheat. (San 
Francisco, Calif: Institute of Historical Cartography. 1958. Pp. xin, 281. 
$60.00.) 


Any collector of fine books will find that his hands itch for this volume, and 
will look hopefully toward his existing bank balance. Only an extremely insensitive 
reader could turn the large pages with their beautiful paper and type and the 
excellently produced maps without a fecling that approaches reverential awe. That 
there are men willing to invest the necessary thousands of hours of careful and 
intelligent work and that there are publishers willing to put their best skill into 
such a job are reassuring as to human nature and as to the future of history. 
Every cartographer, geographer, western historian, and collector of fine books will 
consider this volume as one of his prized possessions—that is, if he can afford 
to buy it. Unfortunately, the necessarily high price will put the four-volume set 
out of reach of all but a few of the most affluent of college professors. We can 
only hope that their respective libraries will feel able to afford the volumes, so that 
the poor professor can now and then finger the pages with covetous admiration. 

The present volume starts with Lewis and Clark and ends just before the 
Mexican War. The fifty-eight maps show specifically and concretely the develop- 
ment of geographic knowledge about the West, and it is fascinating to watch 
the mountains and rivers appear, and gradually to take their proper places. The 
text explains the sources of the maps and their outstanding characteristics; par- 
ticularly interesting are the intelligent and informed guesses as to the amount 
of copying involved. An unusually great effort has been made to attain accuracy, 
and Mr. Wheat notes that he has discovered only one minor slip in the first 
volume; this statement is entirely credible. Credit for the volume should go mainly 
to Wheat, a talented and dedicated amateur, and to Dale Lowell Morgan, an 
equally dedicated professional, whose work with the Bancroft Library is well 
known to all historians of the West. The volume is dedicated to Morgan, 
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Even the most casual reader will recognize the infinite time and loving care 
that have been lavished on this book by both authors and publishers. Possibly one 
minor adverse criticism is permissible. The maps and the text explaining them 
are not always physically close to each other, with the result that the reader 
scrambles a little to put them together. Very possibly this difficulty cannot be 
avoided, and certainly it is not serious. Ány proper reaction to this piece of work 
can only be complete enthusiasm. 


Dartmouth College Rosert E. RIEGEL 


RISK AND TECHNOLOGICAL INNOVATION: AMERICAN MANUFAC- 
TURING METHODS DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
W. Paul Strassmann. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. c. 1959. Pp. x, 


249. $4.00.) 


Bv the beginning of the twentieth century the great industrial progress of 
the United States was being attributed to the uniquely innovating or inventive 
character of American entrepreneurs. In popular writing and speechmaking they 
were portrayed as showing the wonders that could be accomplished by vigorous 
individualists in a freely competitive society. W. Paul Strassmann's book is an 
important addition to the literature that is reducing the proportions of this myth. 
As a writer attacking a formidable tradition he may go too far in the other 
direction, but on the whole his approach is a valuable corrective. 

Strassmann is impressed by the conservatism of American entrepreneurs. 
Faced with abundant resources and an expanding market, they were inclined to 
be uncritical in matters of technological efficiency. Most of these mid-century 
entrepreneurs were also lacking in essential knowledge. Much of the knowledge 
they had came from immigrant technicians familiar with foreign processes, 
which were generally more trusted than American. Understandably, professional 
technicians were more ready than owners to take chances, "but only a few men 
even among the experts were in a favorable position for seeing these opportunities 
and they had a tendency to underestimate the possibilities. Consequently they 
concentrated on the most obvious and safe innovations.” 

The business conditions favorable to innovation varied with the capital and 
knowledge required. Where both amounts were low, as in machine tools, small 
companies could lead in initiating changes, but if long experimentation and 
large investment were necessary, as in electricity, then big companies could, out- 
distance smaller ones. In efforts to profit from innovation patents were seldom 
used to create monopoly. The holder of the patent usually took royalties from 
general licensing rather than risk the litigation involved in trying to exclude 
competitors. 

Strassmann concludes that "the fluid social structure with its materialistic 
orientation, the non-existent or weak labor unions, the disinterested governments 
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and the competitive framework of industry are the epitomy of low customer 
and low interference risks.” While in the context used this statement is true, in a 
broad view of the effect of American conditions on innovation, skilled labor 
scarcity and relatively high wages were an incentive to mechanization, and gov- 
ernments, as shown in military contracts and in subsidies to industry and trans- 
portation, were far from disinterested. 

Having written a book bearing on important aspects of American national 
character and on critical elements in economic growth, one may wish that Strass- 
mann had pursued his research further. Except for letters of Andrew Carnegie, 
who was atypical in many respects, no use is made of manuscript sources. 
Consequently, the actual deliberations and interplay of motives preceding the 
rejection or adoption of an innovation, the facts necessary to support a case for 
overconservatism can only be inferred from external evidence. 


University of Pennsylvania Tuomas C. COCHRAN 


MARTIN VAN BUREN AND THE MAKING OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY. By Robert V. Remini. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1959. 


Pp. viii, 271. $5.00.) 


Prorzssor Remini has bravely undertaken to plug one of the major gaps in 
American historiography by writing a full biography of Martin Van Buren. 
Midway in this monumental task, he has paused to present the first fruits of his 
labors, a volume recounting Van Buren's part in forming the Jackson Democratic 
party in the years 1821-1828. Van Buren, the argument runs, deeply deplored 
the "no-partyism" of the Monroe era. A Jeffersonian ideologue and at the same 
time a superb practical politician, he sought unremittingly, skillfully, and success- 
fully to revive the two-party organization of American politics, as essential to the 
restoration of pure Jeffersonian principles and policies. In the process he became 
the chief architect of the emerging Jackson party. 

In making his case, the author gives us fresh detail on Van Buren’s role during 
these years, but the total result is not altogether satisfactory or convincing. One 
may agree that Van Buren was in part a sincere ideologue, but there is here 
a tone of special pleading, a tendency to take Van Buren’s own explanations of 
his motives at face value, a tendency to inflate the importance of his role. 

The evidence adduced simply does not support the claim: “The making 
of the Democratic party—or, more precisely, the revamping of the Republican 
party—was largely the work of Martin Van Buren,” that "he alone discharged 
the tremendous task of basic reorganization." Actually, as the author recognizes, 
Van Buren could not come out openly for Jackson until 1827; meanwhile the 
Calhounites and Jackson's personal friends had already launched the Jackson 
campaign. Van Buren did play a major part in bringing the reluctant Craw- 
ford Radicals of the South into the Jacksonian coalition, but they would almost 
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certainly have ended up there anyhow, as they had nowhere else to go. And here 
the author may have missed a chance to explore more deeply Van Buren’s still 
obscure relations with these southern politicians. 

In his chapter on the Tariff of Abominations (drawn from an article previously 
published in this journal), Remini credits himself with laying the myth that the 
Van Burenites intended the measure to fail; actually John A. Garraty’s Silas 
Wright set the record straight on this point ten years ago. In the same chapter 
he explains that his analysis cannot be carried further because the Regrster of 
Debates did not report roll call votes on key amendments; apparently he did not 
consult the Senate and House Journals. 

To sum up, this book lacks the sense of political realism and the quality of 
shrewd conjecture that characterize the best political history. Yet it presents use- 
ful new detail; and it does establish a plausible basis for the author's claim that 
Van Buren "deserves a better reputation than he has enjoyed from Americans 
generally and historians particularly." The reviewer believes this claim correct, 
and looks forward to Remini's further work to establish it on a more secure 


basis. 


University of California, Berkeley | CHARLES Grrer SELLERS, JR. 


MILLARD FILLMORE: BIOGRAPHY OF A PRESIDENT. By Robert J. Ray- 
back. [Publications of the Buffalo Historical Society, Volume 40.] (Buffalo, 
N. Y.: Henry Stewart, Inc., for the Society. 1959. Pp. xiv, 470. $7.50.) 


Tue series of biographies of the nineteenth-century Presidents of the United 
States has at length been completed. Fillmore had to wait long for his "life"; 
hitherto campaign biographies and a short, sketchy book published by William E.. 
Griffis in 1915 had to suffice, The reason for this long delay becomes clear to 
those reading this honest biography. Despite Fillmore’s Horatio Alger career 
"from log cabin to White House," there was little in his personal experience to 
provoke interest. There is not much that is attractive about a timid man who 
often prefers to sidestep difficult situations. 

To give him his due, it must be admitted that Fillmore had a capacity for 
overcoming difficulty up to a certain point. Urged on by ambition, he triumphed 
over youthful hardship, and, capitalizing on his attractive appearance, he worked 
hard, attained dignity, and became well off and well thought of. But he would 
go only so far. His native timidity bred in him a caution that prevented him from 
daring real chances. Though politically ambitious, he was content during most of 
his life to let chance and other persons direct his course. When a hard battle was 
indicated he preferred to withdraw. 

Despite this tendency, he played a not inconspicuous role in the complex 
drama of New York politics, 1830-1860, a drama in which only skilled actors 
could perform with any hope of success. He occupied the Whig stage with such 
master thespians as Weed and Seward. For many years he worked with Weed, 
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but in the end it must be admitted that he had neither the brains nor the gall 
needed to be awarded the title script. 

During the years of his cooperation with Weed, Fillmore proved himself a 
capable legislator both in the New York Assembly and in Congress. He was 
affable, ready at compromise, and adept at piloting bills through committee and 
House. Also, brief service as New York state comptroller indicated administrative 
ability. Between sessions he was a good money-making lawyer. Chance, however, 
and probably his own contriving, led him, with the support of Weed’s opponents, 
to become Vice-President. 

At this point in his career he believed he could, and should, take over the 
management of the federal patronage in New York. The details of what fol- 
lowed are not too clear and there are charges of bad faith on both sides which 
this biography docs not entirely resolve. At any rate, Weed and Seward moved 
in and cut the ground out from under Fillmore, leaving him little. Then, ironically 
enough, President Taylor died and Fillmore reigned in his stead. The new 
executive exacted scarcely any reprisals, and in keeping with the dignity of the 
office, undertook to rise above factional politics. He did his best to allay sectional 
strife by promoting the Compromise of 1850 and otherwise made a respectable, if 
at.times indecisive, President. He exerted no real effort to secure renomination 
and thus probably escaped the humiliation of defeat at the polls in 1852. 

This is a curious and complicated story well told. It is a "portrait," not a com- 
prehensive "life and times." It is based largely on the manuscript riches con- 
centrated in central and western New York. The notes, however, carry no refer- 
ences to certain of the other manuscript collections of Whigs, some of whom were 
closely associated with Fillmore. Furthermore, the author has combined with his 
excellent analysis the burden of defense and justification. There appears to be a 
tendency to make Fillmore and Weed appear as champions of good and evil. The 
fact probably is that they were both playing the same game, only Weed was 
better at it. The book fills a gap which has long needed filling, and the author 
is to be complimented for assuming a difficult responsibility. 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F., Nicuors 


POLITICS, REFORM AND EXPANSION, 1890-1900. By Harold U. Faulkner. 
[The New American Nation Series.] (New York: Harper and Brothers. 
C. 1959. Pp. xiv, 312. $5.00.) 


In this book Mr. Faulkner develops the “watershed” thesis of the 1890's. This 
was the decade in which Americans turned their attention from the Civil War 
and the frontier to urban industrialism and international expansion. In some in- 
stances this approach leads to fruitful specific reinterpretation. He argues, for 
example, that the Democrats lost the election of 1896, not because employers in- 
timidated and coerced urban workers, but because Bryan represented the old Amer- 
ica and repelled rather than attracted the urban masses. For the most part, how- 
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ever, Faulkner does not carry through with the analysis his over-all point of view 
suggests. 

A major reason for this failure is that the book is a formal, descriptive history 
that emphasizes facts organized in logical categories rather than an analysis of 
the dynamics of historical development. The economic chapters stress the out- 
ward details of economic institutions but do not explore processes of growth in 
the economy or of change in economic structure, In speaking of the “decline of 
agriculture,” for example, Faulkner does not analyze the nature or causes of the 
increasing productivity per man, which enabled industry to overtake farming. He 
describes the number and size of business combinations, but not their economic 
roots or results; consolidations in transportation, but not the changing patterns 
of commercial relationships which railroads created; rural free delivery as an 
aid to farmers, but not as an element of profound changes in distribution. 

The political chapters are “presidential history” in its classic form, with empha- 
sis on conventions, elections, cabinet making, top-level legislative battles, and the 
diplomacy of war and peace, rather than on patterns of political values and be- 
havior. In treating elections, for example, Faulkner is concerned primarily with 
the question of who won and why. But more significant are the direction, inten- 
sity, and location of change in political sentiment. These problems raise even 
more basic questions. Why, of the seventy-five congressional seats that the Demo- 
crats gained in 1890, did only nine come from centers of agrarian unrest and fifty- 
four from New England, the Middle Atlantic, and East Central states? Why did 
the Democrats lose strength between 1890 and 1892, while the Republicans gained, 
even in Populist territory? Why did the election of 1894 involve the greatest 
change in voter sentiment between any two congressional elections from the 
Civil War to the present day? Why did the Democrats actually gain strength 
in 1896 over 1894? Questions such as these shift attention from 1896 and agrarian 
revolt, on which Faulkner concentrates, to 1894 and other factors. 

By the same token, one can justifiably object to Faulkner’s dismissal of the 
cultural side of politics. Prohibition and language laws, he argues, were proposals 
that the gold Democrats brought forth to “divert the issue” from the real problem 
of agrarian unrest. The immigrants’ opposition to urban reform he attributes to 
ignorance of the workings of democracy and control by the “machine boss.” Yet, 
closer observation of voting behavior would lead one to conclude that the red 
herrings of cultural conflict were the stuff and substance of political differences 
and that the immigrant resisted reform not from ignorance but because he knew 
that reformers were hostile toward him and his ways of life. 

Politics, Reform and Expansion summarizes very well the more traditional 
views of historians about the 1890's, but it incorporates little of the new approaches 
to history that have appeared on the horizon in the past decade and a half. 


State University of lowa SamueL P. Hays 
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ISSUES AND CONELICTS: STUDIES IN TWENTIETH CENTURY 
AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. Edited by George L. Anderson. (Lawrence: 
University of Kansas Press. 1959. Pp. 374. $5.00.) 


Tus book is a series of essays that resulted from a symposium on American 
diplomatic history held at the University of Kansas in the summer of 1957. The 
essays cover a wide range of subjects; four of them deal with various aspects of 
Far Eastern policy, and are written by William L. Neumann, David Nelson Rowe, 
Richard L. Walker, and John A. De Novo; two deal with problems commonly 
described as revisionism, and are written by Louis Martin Sears and Arthur 
Kemp; two, by Roland N. Stromberg and Robert H. Ferrell, are concerned with 
Wilsonian diplomacy; the remainder touch on a wide variety of subjects, such as 
the Balfour declaration, the Kellogg Pact, the role of immigrant groups in Amer- 
ican diplomacy, the Nuremberg trials, patterns of conflict and understanding in 
German-American relations, cultural anti-Americanism in Latin American his- 
tory; and one, to borrow the language of Professor Ánderson, editor of the vol- 
ume, "leaves the usual path of diplomatic history to explore from the vantage 
point of changes in communications the philosophical problem of rigid deter- 
minisms with their pessimistic implications versus an open system which empha- 
sizes the capacity of the contriving brain and skillful hand of man to discover 
new ways of doing things." (The reviewer thus quotes because he himself is not 
quite sure, even after careful reading, what the last mentioned essay proves.) 

It is impossible to analyze each one of these essays in a brief review. Which _ 
of these various papers is the most stimulating and which the most vulnerable is a 
matter of judgment, and on this question the reviewer is far from claiming 
infallibility. It is perhaps significant that the editor has twice felt obliged to 
footnote the article of Professor Sears on “Historical Revisionism,” suggesting the 
possibility of an exaggerated judgment. The first instance of this is where Sears 
declares that the older publishing houses (since World War II) "had become 
responsible to Rockefeller and other pressures determined to snuff out all revision- 
ism before it reared its ugly head to damage Franklin Roosevelt and his war 
mythology." The second is where the author speaks of General Marshall's famous 
horseback ride on the morning of Pearl Harbor, and observes, “Why Marshall 
lent himself to this conspiracy (ie., the deliberate attempt to provoke the Japa- 
nese attack) has never been divulged.” 

Of an entirely different nature is Neumann's essay on "Determinism, Density 
and Myth in the American Image of China." Thick-and-thin defenders of our 
China policy will not like this article. But it is a well-documented study of the 
elements that entered into that policy, and of the doubtful assumptions upon which 
American action was based. 

A very fine piece of analysis has been done by Stromberg in his essay on 
“The Riddle of Collective Security, 1916-1920.” He brings out with great clarity 
ambiguities in the idea itself, and he shows how the struggle between Wilson 
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and Lodge was hardly more than a semantic battle, and that the President’s 
attempt to establish a moral as distinct from a legal obligation under Article 
Ten involved confusion of thought and weakened his own position. Yet he is 
wise enough to see that whatever may be said in criticism of the President, there 
was in Wilson’s view an appeal for an act of faith, and that such an act of faith 
might have had beneficient consequences. This is all Wilsonians ought to ask. 

Other essays were to the reviewer of particular interest. Professor Ferrell 
has discussed penetratingly Wilson’s real attitude toward the problem of open 
diplomacy, and showed that it offers little warrant for the view, popular in some 
quarters today, that day-to-day negotiations should come under public scrutiny. 
Mr. Lilienthal has dealt challengingly with the Balfour declaration, and demon- 
strated how far the British government of 1917 was from accepting Zionism, and 
how the course of events resulted in the distortion of the declaration itself. Mr. 
Davidson has given an interesting account of the Nuremberg trials, and his paper 
is full of startling facts not commonly known. 

The collection as a whole illustrates the wide range of thought brought to bear 
upon the problems of foreign policy, and the infinite complexities involved in 
finding answers to international issues. 


Rochester, New York Dexter PERKINS 


THE PRESIDENT'S CABINET: AN ANALYSIS IN THE PERIOD FROM 
WILSON TO EISENHOWER. By Richard F. Fenno, Jr. [Harvard Political 
Studies.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 327. 
$5.50.) 

SHUNNING the conventional historical and legalistic approach to the President's 
cabinet, Professor Fenno essays to interpret it mainly in terms of the social forces 
and personal factors that have shaped it. With abundant data and cogent reason- 
ing he adduces convincing judgments. 

The President's cabinet is emphatically sui generis with separation of powers 
setting its peculiar pattern. It is "inextricably involved in the legislature, bureauc- 
racy, political parties and interest groups." Each new cabinet department, usually 
having evolved from a minor agency or a combination of several of them, has its 
natural history. Nearly every department has its constituency consisting of the 
private interests concerned with its functions. This enables the President to sound 
out the department head as to whether his constituency will “go along" with an 
administration policy. Nor should anyone assume that a department functions 
primarily in the public interest; the Commerce Department, for example, exists to 
promote commerce. The poor Secretary of State heads a department with no 
special constituency and consequently he plays a weak hand. 

The President's cabinet does not stand or fall together. It lacks renean and 
thus accurately reflects the pluralism of American society. The cabinet member is 
torn between loyalty to the President and to his constituency, with the latter ex- 
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erting the stronger pull. So jealous is he of his department that he keeps its prob- 
lems out of cabinet discussions, but lines up with his colleagues after the meetings 
for private conferences with the President about his problems. Thus cabinet inte- 
gration is virtually impossible, and since each successive President deals with his 
cabinet as he pleases, continuity is unattainable. 

Each President’s cabinet appointees reflect his social or political philosophy. 
Thus Eisenhower packed his with business executives, while a political President 
aims at a cross section of the nation’s group structure or that of his party. “The 
forces that interact in comprising the appointing process are the basic forces of the 
American political system,” observes Fenno. But a President must put up with 
what he can get. So poor is the prestige of a cabinet post that senators, representa- 
tives, and governors shun it, and most cabinets consist largely of persons the pub- 
lic scarcely knows. There is no such apprenticeship for the post as England affords. 
Fenno concludes that “the Cabinet as it exists today is like the vermiform ap- 
pendix, a standing refutation of the axiom that its usefulness keeps it alive.” 


Ohio Northern University WiLrreED E. BINKLEY 


THE AF OF L FROM THE DEATH OF GOMPERS TO THE MERGER. By 
Philip Taft. (New York: Harper and Brothers. c. 1959. Pp. xi, 499. $7.50.) 


Wuen Philip Taft's The AF of L in the Time of Gompers was published in 
1957 it was widely hailed by reviewers as a significant contribution to labor his- 
tory. The recently published companion volume, The AF of L from the Death of 
Gompers to the Merger, will undoubtedly bring forth similar accolades of praise. 

In this present work, the author follows the same general approach taken in the 
first volume, concentrating mainly on the AF of L itself, and minimizing such 
factors as the social, economic, and political backgrounds of the labor movement. 
Purposely, the central theme is the organization per se; the reader, therefore, 
should not expect to find in these volumes a general history of American labor. 

As the title suggests, the period covered in the second volume is from the death 
of Gompers in 1924 to the AF of L-CIO merger of 1956. In thirty-four short and 
tightly written chapters Taft describes the AF of L’s development during those 
thirty-two years: its inactivity following the death of Gompers, its struggle to sur- 
vive the ravages of depression, its growth during the “sunny” days of the New 
Deal, its support of the defense and war efforts, its fight against the postwar re- 
action and the Taft-Hartley Act, and its role in the movement for unification. The 
author is especially attentive to the postwar development since 1946. Devoting no 
less than 231 pages to this era, he discusses such topics as the AF of L’s contact 
with European union movements, labor's postwar political activity, and labor's 
attitude toward Korea and foreign policy in general. 

Taft handles his subject topically within a loose chronological framework. The 
narrative does not really flow but often consists of a number of short essays on 
various phases of AF of L activity in a restricted time period. While Taft writes 
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clearly, one can hardly call the result brilliant or even spritely, and reader interest 
often lags. Numerous sections of the second volume, as with the first, concentrate 
on the organization's jurisdictional, structural, and departmental problems, none 
of which will probably create enthusiasm for the average reader. Yet it is here that 
Taft makes his greatest contributions. Such information cannot be found easily 
elsewhere, and this fact in particular makes Taft's volumes unique. 

Taft obviously is a partisan of the AF of L. Such sympathy enables him to 
treat his subject with feeling, but sometimes he allows his zeal to blur his critical 
judgment. When a few matters turn up, such as the AF of L's poor record on 
racial discrimination, he attempts to exonerate the AF of L on the excuse that it 
lacked coercive power over its member unions. Fortunately such partisanship is 
usually kept in check and the few indiscretions committed do not substantially 
mar the finished product. 

More serious, perhaps, is the author's lack of interpretation. This present vol- 
ume, far more than the first, begs for some broad interpretive strokes; yet few 
appear. The work would be far more valuable and more readable had the author 
permitted himself the luxury of a bolder treatment. On two sensitive matters in 
particular he might have made some observations which would have been of great 
value: Communism in American labor and labor corruption. Indeed, these two 
important facets of modern labor history are handled with extreme caution and 
then only rather superficially. Crowded together in a single chapter of sixteen 
pages, neither topic receives adequate discussion or analysis. 

Despite the shortcomings, however, the present volume together with the 
earlier one constitute by far the most authoritative and definitive history of the 
AF of L now in print. Through this study Taft has rendered the historical pro- 
fession and the cause of labor history an invaluable service. The same path will 
not have to be trod again for some time to come. 


Pennsylvania State University ~ Rosert K. MURRAY 


THE AGE OF ROOSEVELT. Volume II, THE COMING OF THE NEW 
DEAL. By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


c. 1958. Pp. xii, 669. $6.75.) 


Wirz this volume Professor Schlesinger gets to the heart of the subject matter 
of his important and long-awaited magnum opus. He is here concerned chiefly with 
the domestic aspects of the New Deal in 1933 and 1934. Although he does deal 
fully and convincingly with the London Economic Conference (incidentally pass- 
ing on a superb Cordell Hull anecdote), he has reserved the foreign affairs of the 
period for a subsequent volume. The result is a first-rate piece of historical writ- 
ing, centering upon the President but skillfully developing the major themes 
topically. The sequence is from an introductory chapter (“Prologue: The Hundred 
Days") to studies of agriculture, industry (in which he deals at length with the 
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NRA), money, the tariff, relief, public works, social security, conservation and 
resource development, labor, the regulation of business, the air mail crisis (which 
loomed so important at the time but-which historians have unaccountably tended 
to neglect), the rise of the conservative opposition, and 1934 electoral victories for 
the administration. | 

The last four chapters are in a section called "Evolution of the Presidency." 
Ín them Schlesinger passes his judgment upon Roosevelt, both as President and 
as human being. FDR emerges as a traditionalist who conceived of his program as 
a return to first principles of conduct. His deviousness and inconsistency, two of 
the major problems facing the sympathetic historian, Schlesinger sees as tactical 
flexibility. The result is a picture that is fresh and exciting, the product of an au- 
thor who has had experience with practical politicians and knows that politics is 
indeed the art of the possible. There is here none of the lament of the doctrinaire 
liberal intellectual, still remorseful because FDR failed to nationalize the banks, 
or of the die-hard conservative, whose image of the New Deal is that of a con- 
spiracy of crackpot professors and grafting politicians. 

If Schlesinger’s sympathies are clearly with his hero throughout, in this vol- 
ume he seems less partisan than in the introductory one. Fe affords little aid and 
. comfort to the anti-New Dealers, but he does permit them to state their cases. He 
cannot resist quoting the pronouncements of doom uttered at the time by conserva- 
tives, and he cannot always escape from the present (“the president of the Student 
Association at Commonwealth in the spring of 1935 was an Arkansas youth 
named Orval E. Faubus"). But he seems willing to go where the evidence leads, 
as in his surprisingly friendly conclusion about Jesse Jones. The text is studded 
with superb analytical descriptions of people, such as this about the Secretary of 
Agriculture: "For, as both scientist and mystic, both politician and prophet, both 
opportunist and idealist, Wallace was split down the middle. This interior division 
produced not creative tension but a wavering and tormented dissociation which 
he sought constantly to exorcise by mysticism or to bridge by rhetoric." Schlesinger 
wonders if FDR was not a better administrator than those who study organization 
charts have contended. He admits that Roosevelt was exasperating in his tech- 
niques, but believes that by keeping his sources of information open, by stirring 
up his subordinates, and by retaining the decision-making power himself, he may 
have been the best kind of administrator after all. And, too, Schlesinger thinks 
that too much may have been made of Roosevelt’s skill as a political operator. “His 
greatest resource lay not in charm of manner or skill at persuasion. It lay in 
his ability to stir idealism in people's souls." 

'The book is based upon truly exhaustive research—printed sources (including 
a full study of the contemporary periodical press), the manuscript collections at 
Hyde Park and the National Archives, the oral history materials at Columbia, his 
own interviews, and correspondence with survivors. The documentation is in 
notes, by section, at the rear of the book, with one reference number in the text 
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covering a large number of sources. The publisher has thus been able to keep 
down the cost and the much-pampered “general reader” will not be distracted by 
the scholarly apparatus. The index is full and excellent. 

Schlesinger has given us by far the best book yet produced on the first phases 
of the New Deal. Much still remains to be done—Congress deserves a fuller treat- 
ment (although the author justly observes that it was anything but the rubber 
stamp of hallowed tradition), the field of state politics of the era remains mostly 
unworked, intellectual currents of the period need careful examination, and the 
social history of the times remains to be written. But the main story of FDR 
and his efforts to restore the national economy and morale is here developed bril- 
liantly. ‘The result is a major work of recent history. 


University of Washington Rosert E. BURKE 


IDEA Y EXPERIENCIA DE AMERICA. By Antonio Gomez Robledo. [Collec- 
ción Tierra Firme.] (México, D.F.: Fondo de Cultura Económica. 1958. Pp. 


250.) 


ÁcKNowLEDGING the influence of such writers as Dilthey, Burckhardt, and 
Huizinga, Antonío Gomez Robledo has written an essay on the history of the 
idea of America particularly in the international experience of the American peo- 
: ples. The author believes that from the moment of discovery, the Europeans who 
settled America—from Plymouth Rock to the Plata estuary—were committed to 
an idea of America that conceived of the New World as the focus of all the better 
human aspirations. America to them was the continent of concord as opposed to 
the European continent of discord; America was the proper dwelling place for 
liberty, peace, justice, and cooperation—a place where utopian dreams of human 
perfection had some chance of realization. To Gomez Robledo, this conception of 
Ámerica is an archetypal idea with a Platonic potency for achieving concretion in 
the historical experience of the peoples of America. 

In this book the “juridico-political concretions” of that idea as they have ap- 
peared in the evolution of the inter-American system of states are given particular 
attention. Using the better-known works on Pan-American congresses and the 
Monroe Doctrine as well as studies of the ideas of leading figures in Hispanic and 
Anglo-Saxon America, the author traces, from the sixteenth century to the present 
day, the historical genesis of ideals that found eventual expression in the Organi- 
zation of American States. In his historical scheme, Hispanic thinkers, like the 
sixteenth-century Spanish theologian Francisco de Vitoria and the nineteenth-cen- 
tury political leader Simón Bolívar, are much more important as exponents of the 
idea of America in its idealistic aspects than anyone associated with the history of 
the Monroe Doctrine, which was based upon conceptions that tended to be isola- 
tionist or imperialistic. 

Gomez Robledo is well equipped to write such a book by reason of his double 
vocation as a philosopher and an active participant in juristic committees of the 
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Organization of the American States. Much of his treatment of the idea of America 
is necessarily compressed into the narrow framework of foreign policy statements 
and diplomatic exchanges at inter-American conferences. Nevertheless, it is re- 
freshing to find a Mexican historian of ideas who is willing to break away from 
an excessive preoccupation with la mexicanidad and to concern himself with some 
of the fundamental ideas that Mexicans may share with other peoples of the New 
World simply because they, too, are part of something we may call an American 
historical experience. 

Amherst College Epwin C. Rozwenc 


POLITICAL CHANGE IN LATIN AMERICA: THE EMERGENCE OF 
THE MIDDLE SECTORS, By John J. Johnson. [Stanford Studies in History, 
Economics, and Political Science, Volume XV.] (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press. 1958. Pp. x, 272. $5.00.) 


Tus volume is an important one. It is an obvious and noteworthy exception 
to a general characterization of our national historiography of Latin America re- 
cently made at a meeting convened by the American Council of Learned Societies 
to evaluate and plan improvements in scholarship on the humanities and social 
sciences of the area. Then it was agreed that history of the region written in the 
United States seemed remote and not a little sterile; our historians have given in- 
sufficient attention to the study of problems closely relevant to an understanding 
of contemporary societies of Latin America. This group suggested that one of the 
greatest needs at present is for the discipline to regain closer touch with the broad 
growth of historiography in general. Although one book does not make a trend, 
the present work by Professor Johnson indicates clearly that it is possible to pro- 
duce a work on Latin America of importance not only to fellow specialists, but of 
equal interest to other historical colleagues and to related disciplines. Perhaps it is 
not too much to say that his Political Change in Latin America is one of the most 
important writings of Latin American history to appear in recent years. 

Johnson has addressed himself to a major and puzzling problem of central 
significance. Briefly, his object is to indicate the circumstances under which urban 
middle groups have risen to political power, and how their influence on national 
decision making has contributed to the present social and economic directions of 
five of the major Latin American states. In developing his themes, he necessarily 
deals with some of the larger issues of political processes, and their very close in- 
terconnections with the explosive social and economic growth that constitutes a 
very real and lasting revolution in all of Latin America—a revolution which is 
breaking up many of the regnant, almost static patterns of the nineteenth and 
even early twentieth centuries. 

In analyzing the emergence of the “middle sectors"—classes, strata, and seg- 
ments can be synonymous—Jobnson limits his treatment to five principal re- 
publics: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, and Uruguay. Together these constitute 
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the bulk of the area, population, gross product, and leadership of Latin America, 
and set the tone and pace for the smaller places which he wisely omits. He stresses 
social groups over individuals, a rare break with the traditional biographical, often 
hagiographical approach to modern Latin America, The particular social group 
around which his material clusters is the urban middle class, whose attitudes and 
views on such important issues as urbanization, public education, industrialization, 
nationalism, state intervention, and related matters tend to lie at the core of most 
contemporary social and political thought and action in the area. 

Johnson traces the broad backgrounds in his first three chapters, bringing the 
general story from about 1830 to around 1915. If nothing else, these should estab- 
lish clearly that the tired old clichés of the textbook attempts to "explain" Latin 
American political and social changes of the nineteenth century need critical re- 
examination in face of the insights provided here, The case histories of recent 
times for the five countries follow; they buttress some of the generalizations but 
also pinpoint the regional, even temporal variations that the emergent middle 
groups display. Each chapter is a capsule history of the nation over the past quar- 
ter century or so, as much from the social and economic sides as from the political. 
The final chapter balances the losses and gains, the achievements and shortcom- 
ings of the groups exercising power, as well as present and foreseeable problems. 

This work is more than a speculative essay such as the classic work on a simi- 
lar theme by Cecil Jane. It is solidly based on a bibliography of better than nine 
hundred items that range from the standard monographs to fugitive pamphlets 
which so often reveal real contemporary feelings; the bibliography alone is worth 
the price of the book, apart from its other merits. Among the latter might be 
mentioned its readability; in happy contrast to the opaque prose of retreaded doc- 
toral dissertations, an all-too-common feature of Latin American historiography in 
this country, the style is clear and interesting. It is indexed, but lacks a map. 

Doubtless many can and will disagree in detail with Johnson's presentation. 
Few can successfully challenge the essential correctness of his analysis and syn- 
thesis. He has performed a valuable service by advancing important hypotheses and 
conclusions that perhaps will evoke response, even further investigations, from his 
more specialized colleagues, while at the same time he has presented a sound 
panorama of recent Latin American political life and process coherent enough to 
be compared with similar developments in other parts of the world and for other 
periods. This seems a major accomplishment, 
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AMERIKA IM SPIEGEL DES DEUTSCHEN POLITISCHEN DENKENS: AUS- 
SERUNGEN DEUTSCHER STAATSMANNER UND STAATSDENKER UBER 
STAAT UND GESELLSCHAFT IN DEN VEREINIGTEN STAATEN VON AMER- 
IKA. Selected and edited by Ernst Fraenkel. (Cologne: Westdeutscher Verlag. c. 1959. 
Pp. 333.) As an anti-Nazi émigré and a naturalized American citizen who returned to 
Germany after the war to teach political science in the Free University of Berlin, Profes- 
sor Ernst Fraenkel has been in a position to work effectively through the years toward 
the stated purpose of this book: to.clarify the general German concept of the United 
States and to promote mutual understanding. Here, rather than make a mosaic of his 
own from innumerable composite parts, he has written a comprehensive introduction 
of nearly forty pages and thereafter let his selected witnesses speak for themselves. A 
brief biographical identification of each person quoted is provided. The testimony is as 
varied as the prejudices of the writers and as their opportunities to observe. Each was 
likely to see in the “mirror” at least something of himself or of what he hoped to see: 
General von Steuben in 1779, an affluent future for himself, with pay from the federal 
‘government and a handsome gratification from each of the states; Frederick II, a po- 
tentially friendly new nation, doubly useful to Prussia as an alienated portion of the 
British Empire; Carl Schurz, the land of opportunity; Professor Preuss, the working ex- 
ample of one of several conceivable forms of federal republican government; Kar] Marx, . 
a fruitful field for an organized labor movement; Hitler, an amorphous mass of people 
in process of hybridization, militarily negligible unless taken over, organized, and led 
by its German element. Herder’s high praise of Franklin is especially interesting. Moritz 
Bonn realized in 1930, however, the necessity of paying attention to the United States, 
whether to follow or to be warned by its example, not only because it was big and 
powerful, but simply because it was there (weil sie sind). Oswald Spengler has been 
allotted five pages, Alfred Rosenberg less than one, Rauschning’s quotations from Hitler 
one, Hitler one. The clearest understanding of the people of the United States is shown, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, by Friedrich Meinecke’s essay written in November 
1918 and by Federal President Theodor Heuss in his address to a joint session of the 
Congress on June 5, 1958. 

University of Wisconsin Crester V, EAsuM 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE THROUGH PRUSSIAN EYES: A NEUTRAL 
VIEW OF THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS OF 1782-1783. SELECTIONS FROM 
THE PRUSSIAN DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. Translated and edited by 
Marvin L. Brown, Jr. (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1959. Pp. xvi, 216. $5.00.) 
This book fills a real need. It contains 248 letters—in entirety or in excerpts—exchanged 
between Frederick the Great and his ambassadors in London, Paris, The Hague, and 
Madrid during the peace negotiations designed to end the War for American Independ- 
ence. Since the Politische Correspandenz of Frederick goes only to the spring of 1782, 
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which is the point at which these letters begin, the value of the book is obvious, for now 
we have available in English a record of what Frederick and his ambassadors thought 
of these negotiations. The letters included are drawn from selected material shipped to 
this country by the German Foreign Office in 1881 and from Library of Congress photo- 
stats of the Facsimiles from German Archives. Although in part selections of selections, 
the letters are sufficiently revealing to satisfy all but the most exacting scholars of the 
period. The arrangement is chronological, and the explanatory material and notes are 
helpful, interesting, and never intrusive. Wisely Mr. Brown lets the reader himself 
largely conclude that, beyond the American grievances, Frederick saw the war as an 
imperial struggle among the European maritime powers but failed to perceive the pos- 
sible ideological significance in Europe of American independence. 

Wesleyan University Wırrarp M. WALLACE 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN CONNECTION IN THE EARLY NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Frank T histlethwaite. [Studies in American Civilization.] (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. c. 1959. Pp. viii, 222. $4.50.) In these six essays based 
upon lectures at the University of Pennsylvania, where he was the first visiting professor 
of American civilization, a British authority on the United States has explored "the 
different kinds of communication between Britain and the United States in the early 
nineteenth century, in trade, investment, and migration, and in political and philan- 
thropic radicalism," "Communication" actually seems too mild a word, given the evi- 
dence of extensive interrelationships in political and social reform which Frank Thistleth- 
waite presents, but perhaps this is only the subtlety of British understatement. It is true 
that determining the influence of one country's ideas and institutions upon another is 
not as measurable as, say, diplomatic or military influence, even though in the long run 
it may well be more significant. Perhaps, therefore, the impossibility of precise measure- 
ment accounts for the author's caution. In addition, Thistlethwaite realistically indicates 
the limitations of his study—the specific groups involved on both sides of the Atlantic, 
the specific personages who in some areas promoted the Anglo-American connection, 
opposed it on others, and the fact that the particular relationships which he describes 
were limited to the pre-Civil War era. After that event both countries moved in such 
different social and economic directions that old-time associations were shattered. Never- 
theless, Thistlethwaite has brought together fascinating information and ideas on the 
subject of intercultural relations. The conclusion seems obvious—human beings can 
profit greatly from knowing each other even though their governments are not on 
familiar terms. At the same time, Thistlethwaite observes that the old ties are impor- 
tant today, remarking that "the most intimate connections beween Englishmen and 
Americans are still among those who share in some degree the experience of uprooting." 
Thistlethwaite is a capable writer who reflects on the material he is studying in a manner 
worthy of emulation. 

Chico State College G. D. LILLIBRIDGE 


DE USA IM DEUTSCHEN SCHULBUCH, [Schriftenreihe des internationalen 
Schulbuchinstituts, Number 3.] (Braunschweig: Albert Limbach Verlag. 1958. Pp. 133.) 
This monograph is one of a series of publications of the dynamic and highly functional 
International Textbook Institute in Braunschweig, Germany, headed by Georg Eckert, 
recipient of the European award for furthering international understanding since World 
War II. The volume has sections on the treatment of the United States in the textbooks 
used in German schools in courses teaching the English language, in the literary readers, 
in geography manuals, as well as in German history instruction. This review is confined 
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to the last section, written by Dr. Otto-Ernst Schüddekopf. He finds that German his- 
tory textbooks and courses of study give much more attention to the United States than 
before 1941. This, he explains, results partly from the fact that the Germans realize the 
tragic consequences of their underevaluation of the United States’ strength in World 
Wars I and II. The textbooks selected for examination, from among those available, ap- 
pear to be representative, but the reader would be interested in knowing the criteria 
leading to the choice of the particular examples. The reviewer finds the frequent use of 
the words "die deutschen Lehrbücher" rather disquietingly inclusive. In some instances 
the terms "fast alle Lehrbücher," "die meisten," and "alle" are used. For example, the 
statement is made: "Sehr ausführlich und voll Dankes und Anerkennung sprechen alle 
Lehrbuchverfasser vom Marshall-Plan und dem European Recovery Program.” All in 
all, Schüddekopf finds that German history textbooks offer German youth a good op- 
portunity to acquaint themselves with the history and culture of the United States, to 
get an understanding of this world power, with whose policy German fate is mutually 
bound. Though the reviewer may dissent from the view that American culture in terms 
of American intellectual and spiritual life is given anything like adequate or satisfactory 
attention in present German history textbooks, he finds this excellent study both infor- 
mative and encouraging. 

Ball State Teachers College Rosert La FoLLETTE 


DARWIN, WALLACE AND THE THEORY OF NATURAL SELECTION, IN- 
CLUDING THE LINNEAN SOCIETY PAPERS. By Bert James Loewenberg. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Arlington Books; distrib. by Taplinger Publishing Company, New 
York. 1959. Pp. 97. $5.00.) This attractive little book was published to commemorate 
the centennial of the joint presentation of the papers of Charles Darwin and Alfred 
Russel Wallace before the Linnean Society on July 1, 1858. The book contains a re: 
printing of the papers, with an introductory essay by Bert James Loewenberg that gives 
the background of the joint presentation and the subsequent relations of Darwin and 
Wallace. The essay is judicious and does not neglect Wallace, even though his impor- 
tance rested primarily on spurring Darwin to publish his theory on the origin of species. 
The mental anxiety experienced by Darwin over the question of priority in discovering 
the principle of natural selection is pointed out by Loewenberg, and that Darwin was not 
free of such vanities seems even more apparent in the new evidence found by Loren C. 
Eiseley on the unacknowledged influence of Edward Blyth on Darwin’s formulation of 
the theory of natural selection (American Philosophical Society Proceedings, Feb. 1959). 
The book’s role as a memorial is greatly enhanced by its artistry in design. The limited 
edition was the recipient of several honors for its excellent format, including selection 
as one of the fifty books of the year by the American Institute of Graphic Arts and dis- 
play at the 1958 Word’s Fair at Brussels. 

University of Florida Francis C. HABER 


THE IMPACT OF AIR POWER: NATIONAL SECURITY AND WORLD 
POLITICS. By Eugene M. Emme. (Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand Company. c. 
1959. Pp. xiv, 914. $12.50.) Within the memory of living men, the power of nations to 
exploit the science of flight has emerged as a powerful influence upon the affairs of man- 
kind. This volume attempts to make clear the problems created by the rise of air power 
ag an instrument of national policy and by its influence upon the ways and means of 
achieving national security. Actually, The Impact of Air Power is a comprehensive col- 
lection of the authoritative writings on all aspects of air and space power. Drawn from 
the speeches and writings of distinguished airmen, statesmen, scientists, historians, 
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critics, and other scholars, the selections making up this work explore the role of air 
power from the biplane of the Wright brothers to the baby moon called "Sputnik." 
There are essays by Winston Churchill, Franklin Roosevelt, Marshall Zhukov, Hermann 
Góring, James Doolittle, Eddie Rickenbacker, Alexander P. de Seversky, Adolf Galland, 
Sir John Slessor, and Professor James T. Shotwell, to name only a few. Dr. Emme's 
commentaries, prefacing each chapter, pull together the many strands of thought and 
provide continuity on the numerous implications of air power. Each of the 118 selec- 
tions is also introduced by notes indicating the source and vintage of the selection and 
giving pertinent biographical information concerning the contributor. After each chap- 
ter the editor provides a selected bibliography to lead the reader further into fields in- 
troduced. In addition, a very thorough subject index is furnished, The result of almost a 
decade of research and writing, Emme's volume should prove to be of great value to the 
professional airman, the statesman, and the military historian. This reviewer is inclined 
to agree with the publisher's statement: “This book is, in many ways, a pioneering work 
comparable to Admiral Mahan's classic work on sea power." 

University of Arkansas James J. Hupson 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 
1940. In five volumes. Volume II, THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH, THE 
SOVIET UNION, THE NEAR EAST AND AFRICA. [Department of State Publica- 
tion 6638.] (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1958. Pp. vi, 1028. $4.50.) 
Unlike many books of documents (even those in this same valuable series), much of 
this volume makes exciting reading. The year 1940 was, of course, a crowded and crucial 
one, and the documents in this volume cover developments ranging from the perilous 
position of Britain to the Greco-Italian War, from the rapidly growing hemispheric 
solidarity of Canada and the United States to the Spanish occupation of Tangier. Among 
the more interesting communications are Churchill's long telegram to Roosevelt on 
December 7 (a "statement of the minimum action necessary to the achievement of our 
common purpose"), Ambassador Kennedy's telegram of May 24 to Hull describing the 
British situation as "very very grim," and his lengthy telegram of September 27 ex- 
pressing his "complete lack of confidence in the entire conduct of this war," a number 
of notes throwing light on the background of the destroyer bases agreement, the ex- 
change between King George VÍ and President Roosevelt regarding postwar relief and 
international control of commodities, and Ambassador Steinhardt's informative reports 
from Soviet Russia, Equally valuable are the memoranda by various key figures of im- 
portant conversations in Washington, including records of telephone talks with Russian 
Ambassador Oumansky. In short, the documents in this volume are logically and in- 
telligently selected, and the descriptive footnotes exceedingly helpful. 

George Washington University HowAnp MAXWELL MERRIMAN 


DIE INTERNATIONALE POLITIK: JAHRBÜCHER DES FORSCHUNGSINSTI- 
TUTS DER DEUTSCHEN GESELLSCHAFT FÜR AUSWÄRTIGE POLITIK. DIE 
INTERNATIONALE POLITIK 1955: EINE EINFUHRUNG IN DAS GESCHEHEN 
DER GEGENWART. Edited by Arnold Bergsträsser and Wilhelm Cornides. (Munich: 
Verlag R. Oldenbourg. c. 1958. Pp. 1055.) Having studied this comprehensive volume on 
current world affairs, the reviewer regrets two things: first, that the annual publication 
of the admirable Survey on International Affairs, edited by Toynbee—possibly his most 
valuable achievement, and evidently the model for the volume under discussion—was 
stopped for a time after 1938, thus leaving a regrettable gap; second, that we do not 
yet have the volumes 1956-1958 of the present publication. Of the two editors of the 1955 
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volume (who simultaneously are contributors), Bergstrasser, though he for years taught 
history in this country, and though he has many good points, is too deeply steeped in 
German romanticism to display the clarity of style and thought cherished in the West; 
while the gifted Wilhelm von Cornides, Jr., who shows a most remarkable knowledge of 
the complicated game of world affairs, seems to overrate the importance, usefulness, and 
stamina of the various European organizations—civilian and especially military-—devised 
for fencing off the USSR. The main question—whether this new Europe is threatened not 
only from the outside but also from within—is of course one which in a book written by 
Germans for Germans cannot well be considered. Thus let us hope that Cornides will 
not find himself one day in the position of that earlier leader of German political 
Catholicism Franz Lieber, who, having been outsmarted by the German imperialists 
bent on building a big navy, ruefully referred to himself as “der blamierte Europäer.” 
Among the best contributions in this tremendously instructive and most carefully pre- 
pared volume are the studies by the staff members of the Forschungsinstitut der Deut- 
schen Gesellschaft für Auswärtige Politik—an organization that appears to resemble our 
Council of Foreign Relations, inasmuch as it is sponsored by big business. The social 
structure and the composition of the staff of such an organization necessarily involve 
certain limitations of outlook, but the contributors have made honest efforts to be ob- 
jective. While they have not fulfilled their program of giving an adequate social analysis 
—there is, for instance, no treatise on the economics of the arms race—and while they 
tend to overestimate NATO and to be not quite fair toward its critics—to rate the 
United States publicist James Warburg simply as anti-German is woefully inadequate 
—they have succeeded in giving fair pictures of the part of the world that they oppose: 
the USSR, “Red China,” and the satellite nations. The rich material collected by their 
institute gives the many studies of Kindermann—specialist on the United States and the 
Far East—and of Gasteyger—expert on the Soviet bloc—a solid foundation. South 
Asia and India are adequately handled by Emanuel Sarkisyanz, who shows more under- 
standing of the social aspect of current world politics than do his colleagues, Valuable 
studies by Steppat on the Islamic world and by Schulz-Weidner on Africa furnish the 
reader with the tremendous amount of material required for understanding the vast 
problems involved. The bases for all these studies are the institute’s carefully kept files of 
newspaper clippings and other material. Being the basic volume of a series, planned to 
cover each calendar year, the present work obviously exceeds those to follow in scope 
and size. Comparing it with earlier compendia of this type, one cannot suppress a feeling 
of deep anxiety both about the politics of the atomic age it pictures and about the 
nonchalant way in which the many young men and women who wrote it discuss the 
moves in this chess game of deadliest threats. They belong to the generations born to 
“live with the bomb” and one can only hope that by some unexpected twist in the evolu- 
tion discussed in their book they will be permitted to die without it 

Washington, D. C. Grorce W. F. HALLGARTEN 
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ROMAN POLITICAL IDEAS AND PRACTICE. By F. E. Adcock. [Jerome Lecture, 
Sixth Series.] (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. c. 1959. Pp. vi, 120. $3.75.) In 
this series of lectures Professor Adcock traces the influence of certain basic Roman 
political ideas in their practical application to political problems and also the modifica- 
tions that these ideas themselves suffered under the pressure of political forces, The first 
lecture is devoted to an exposition of the ideas in question, specifically auctoritas, 
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dignitas, libertas, fides, religio, and imperium. These concepts the author characterizes 
as "really ingrained habits of mind and character, generally conservative but capable of 
change and even of innovation.” They were the products of an essentially peasant com- 
munity and had taken firm shape before the end of the early Roman monarchy. The 
five lectures that follow reveal in chronological order the influence of these ideas in the 
period of the growth of the Republic, to 287 5.c.; the age of senatorial leadership, 287- 
133 B.C.; the age of the revolution, 133-30 B.c.; the Principate of Augustus, 30 B.c~A.D. 
14; and the later Principate until the inception of the Dominate under Septimius Sev- 
erus, A.D. 14-193. No short review can discuss adequately the stimulating content of this 
little volume. Clear and logical in thought and delightfully written, the lectures are 
characterized by that "sturdy common-sense" which the author attributes to the Ro- 
mans themselves. As the expression of the mature thinking of one of the greatest living 
interpreters of Roman history, this work deserves to be read and can be appreciated not 
only by specialists in the field but by all who are interested in gaining a better under- 
standing of Roman political thought in action. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan A. E. R. Boax 


ELS PRIMERS COMTES CATALANS. By Ramon d’Abadal i de Vinyals. [Biografies 
Catalanes, Volume I.] (Barcelona: Editorial Teide. 1958. Pp. xix, 368. 80 pesetas.) This 
substantial work by the leading authority on early Catalan history represents the gen- 
eral synthesis toward which his numerous special studies have long pointed. Abadal here 
clarifies in masterly fashion the obscure and highly controversial conditions under which 
Carolingian Catalonia evolved in the ninth and tenth centuries on the rim of Frankish 
Europe in the form of the counties of Ampurias, Roussillon, Urgel, Cerdagne, Barcelona, 
Gerona, and Besalú. The first half of the book chronicles in expertly documented detail 
the story of the various Catalan comital families—their common descent from the 
Carolingian counts of Carcassonne, their shifting dynastic interrelationships, and their 
progress toward political amalgamation, notably in the time of the famous Count 
Guifred el Pilós of Barcelona, of whose work as unifier and colonizer we are given a 
notably full and fresh account, free from current exaggerations. In the book’s second 
half Abadal traces at length the slow stages by which the Catalan counties severed their 
political ties with Carolingian and early Capetian France, to become by the commence- 
ment of the eleventh century independent, sovereign states. Here he rightly rejects 
Calmette’s emphasis upon 865 as Catalonia’s supposed birth year, as well as the 
widely held doctrine of an anti-Carolingian separatism rooted in the Visigothic past. 
The real motivating forces were in fact ultra-Pyrenean royal disintegration, feudal 
particularism, Catalan comital ambitions, and the necessities of anti-Muslim defense. 
Particularly valuable pages are devoted to Catalan relations with southern France, 
Muslim Spain, and the papacy; to frontier colonization; and to the establishment of 
episcopal and monastic centers, Helpful maps and genealogical tables are provided 
throughout. If, as the author remarks, during the first half of the present century 
the French historian Calmette “amb justos i ben guanyats títols exercf . . . una mena 
de dictadura sobre la primitiva história catalana,” this brilliant volume makes it certain 
that a new master has succeeded the old and that Abadal's researches have illumined 
as never before the tangled initial centuries of medieval Catalonia. 

University of Virginia C. J. BisHKo 


LE FILM DE L'HISTOIRE MÉDIÉVALE EN FRANCE, 843-1328. By Robert 
Latouche. ([Paris]: Arthaud. c. 1959. Pp. 412.) M. Latouche has collected and translated 
into modern French a small group of extracts from contemporary sources concerning 
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each of thirty subjects from the history of France between the years 843 and 1328. The 
subjects and individual extracts are prefaced by brief introductions. In general the sub- 
jects are chosen for their picturesqueness rather than for their historical significance, 
and most of the passages are well known to students of medieval France. The intro- 
ductions to subjects and extracts are excellent in content, but Latouche has an unfor- 
tunate tendency to talk down to his readers. Àn amateur in medieval history who 
reads French easily can gain from the text of this book an idea of the nature of the 
sources on which our knowledge of medieval France is based. There is little there for 
the scholar. The illustrations are on an entirely different level and can only be described 
as magnificent. They number nearly four hundred, and the majority are photographs of 
contemporary works of art. While a few old favorites such as parts of the Bayeaux 
tapestry are included, most of them are new to this reviewer. They illuminate many 
phases of medieval civilization. Anyone interested in medieval France will find that 
the illustrations amply justify the book and make it a valuable addition to his library. 
Johns Hopkins University SIDNEY PAINTER 


LE CARTULAIRE DE MARCIGNY-SUR-LOIRE (1045-1144): ESSAI DE RE- 
CONSTITUTION D'UN MANUSCRIT DISPARU. By Jean Richard. [Anelecta Bur- 
gundica.] (Dijon: Société des Analecta Burgundica. 1957. Pp. xxiv, 259.) The importance 
of Cluny in France and Spain needs no elaboration. Consequently, the reconstruction 
of the cartulary of the Cluniac priory of Marcigny-sur-Loire is a welcome contribution 
to medieval scholarship. By combining several extant manuscripts the author judiciously 
reconstructs the lost cartulary of the priory from its foundation in the mid-eleventh 
century to 1144. The first 276 entries are carefully summarized and reveal the extent 
of the holdings of the priory as well as many legal practices of the region. Charters 
277-307 are presented but not identified, and the concluding items include "Les Censiers 
de Marcigny.” The introduction, the index of names and matter, and biographical 
sketches with useful genealogical tables add to the book. This work emphasizes the 
scholarly contributions of the specialist in making printed materials available, and in 
particular calls to mind the important manuscripts, in addition to his general works, 
which Professor Richard has edited and published. The reader will find of special 
interest the role of women in the priory and in land transactions, the wide influence 
of the house, legal terminology, and the religious devotion of the age. Like many 
other cartularies, that of Marcigny-sur-Loire gives added understanding of economic, 
legal, religious, and domestic affairs, aspects which have often been lost in theory and 
oversimplification of the age. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas Jonn Huca Hr 


EUROPEAN ARMOUR CIRCA 1066 TO CIRCA 1700. By Claude Blair. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1959. Pp. 248. $7.00.) It is difficult to determine at what 
point to begin describing the merits of this excellent volume. Characterized by the 
author as a textbook, it is, more accurately speaking, a handbook that traces in detail 
the evolution of armor from the mid-eleventh to the end of the seventeenth century, 
when protective clothing was all but abandoned save for ceremonial occasions. Meticulous 
research is apparent in the compilation of this book. Mr. Blair has seen almost all of 
the important armorial collections, both public and private, in Europe; he has cor- 
responded with curators of significant collections on this side of the Atlantic. Since 
very few specimens of armor antedating the fourteenth century have survived, to fill 
in the gaps he has had recourse to such contemporary sources as manuscript illumina- 
tions, seals, effigies, sculpture, and to such unique productions as the Bayeux tapestry. 
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One can well believe that little which could contribute to our knowledge of armor has 
escaped the author’s attention. The terminology applied to various parts of the harness 
is admittedly the most confusing aspect of the study, but Blair has clarified the problem 
with considerable success by using contemporary terms wherever possible. The use of 
bold-faced type for technical terms is of considerable assistance to the reader in identi- 
fying the component parts of an armor. The author has organized his material logically 
by periods and by armor-producing centers within periods. This has the advantage 
of enabling the reader to follow readily armorial developments either chronologically 
or geographically, Finally, the format of the book contributes greatly to its usefulness. 
The illustrations are well chosen and excellently reproduced; text references to specific 
illustrations are most helpful to the reader. A useful bibliography is appended, and an 
index facilitates reference to specific items. This, the first general survey of European 
armor to appear in English in half a century, will certainly become a standard work 
of reference for all those interested in the military and technological history of the 
Middle Ages and the early modern period. 

Woman’s College, University of North Carolina JOHN BEELER 


THE JEWS OF PERPIGNAN IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY: AN ECO- 
NOMIC STUDY BASED ON NOTARIAL RECORDS. By Richard W. Emery. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1959. Pp. viii, 202. $4.50.) This is a minutely detailed 
monograph based on seventeen notarial registers of Perpignan for the years 1261-1287. 
The data are exhaustively interpreted and analyzed—literally squeezed dry. Many per- 
tinent questions are addressed to the sources and statistical-quantitative answers are 
elicited from them. Inference and hypothesis are only rarely introduced—and then with 
utmost caution. The value of this hitherto neglected type of documentary material for 
the economic history of the Jews in southern France lies in its natural heterogeneity and 
diversification. All types of acts, ranging widely over the areas of medieval economic 
endeavor, are represented. By virtue of the representative quality of his material, Pro- 
fessor Emery is able to qualify the conclusions of Gustave Saige’s more comprehensive, 
well-documented work (Les Juifs du Languedoc antérieurement au xiv’ siècle) as 
well as Jean Regne’s meticulous study of Narbonne Jews. Saige and Regne, relying 
almost exclusively upon “acts concerning real property,” inadvertently left the mis- 
leading impression that the economic concerns of Languedocian Jews centered on 
“land and houses and rent charges.” The uniqueness of this situation for medieval Jewry 
was boldly underscored. It is Emery’s thesis that these concerns were decidedly insig- 
nificant in comparison with moneylending—the major economic enterprise of medieval 
Jews, at least from the thirteenth century onward. In other words, he has rehabilitated 
the staple view and unqualifiedly applied it to the Jews of Perpignan by pointing up 
the “virtual exclusion of all other economic activities” (trade, crafts, professions). 
The significance of this in relation to the whole of Jewish economic history—the com- 
pulsory restriction and progressive shrinkage of the spheres of economic enterprise— 
is tangentially treated in the final chapter. The author refrains from introducing “morally 
descriptive terms" on the grounds of irrelevance. He does, however, reject the meaning- 
less stereotype of the “avaricious, deceitful” moneylender. Additional source material, 
notably Regne’s catalogue of the acts of Aragonese kings concerning Jews, is judiciously 
used. Had the author had access to contemporary Hebrew sources, especially legal 
commentaries and responsa, he would have been in a position to round out his presenta- 
tion even more, for Jewish history can properly be investigated only by combining 
these two types of source material. 

Harvard University ISADORE” TwERSKY 
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DE RAADKAMER VAN DE HERTOG VAN BOURGONDIÉ TE MAASTRICHT 
(1473-1477). By Pieter Gorissen. [Publications de l'Université Lovanium de Léopold- 
ville, Number 5.] (Louvain: Editions E. Nauwelaerts. 1959. Pp. 346. 325 fr. B.) The 
numerous councils and chambres that characterized fifteenth-century Burgundian gov- 
ernment in the Low Countries have, because of much duplication and overlapping of 
authority and function, always constituted a puzzle for historians, One piece of the 
puzzle, however, has now been clearly delineated. Pieter Gorissen, working largely 
from unpublished financial and administrative records, has established that there was 
a regional council with headquarters at Maastricht between 1473 and 1477, and that 
this council supervised Burgundian government in the lands of Limbourg, the Pays 
d'Outre-Meuse, the county of Looz, and the principality of Liège. The council at 
Maastricht was created by Guy de Brimeu, Lord of Humbercourt and lieutenant of 
Charles the Rash. It regularly consisted of eight councilors assisted by a large staff of 
functionaries, and it served as an administrative center and a high court of justice 
for the southeastern provinces of the Low Countries. Primarily a court of appeal, the 
council adjudicated routine criminal and civil cases and upheld ducal rights. Grave 
infractions, however, were reserved for the great ducal council or for the parlement 
at Malines. The administrative tasks of the council lay in conducting diplomatic rela- 
tions with the German lands just to the east, in promulgating and implementing ducal 
ordinances, in providing a regional security and espionage system, and in preserving 
records, During its short existence the council of Maastricht definitely lessened the 
authority of the administrative organs of neighboring Brabant, Guelders, and Namur. 
It was apparently never popular with the inhabitants of Maastricht and Liége and, 
after the death of Charles the Rash in 1477, ceased to function. Gorissen's task has largely 
been to edit pertinent financial, administrative, and judicial records, which provide a 
fine commentary on Burgundian government and show how far the dukes had pro- 
gressed in their attempt to forge a well-ordered and centralized government in the Low 
Countries. This excellent book leads one to speculate on what might have been the 
political future of the Burgundian “middle state" had not Charles the Rash ended a 
century's work on the field of Nancy. 

University of California, Berkeley Bryce Lyon 


Modern History 
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JOHN MAITLAND OF THIRLESTANE AND THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
STEWART DESPOTISM IN SCOTLAND. By Maurice Lee, Jr. [Princeton Studies in 
History, Number 11.] (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1959. Pp. xi, 314. 
$6.00.) Professor Lee has demonstrated the importance of John Maitland of Thirlestane, 
brother of Queen Mary’s secretary, in extending royal power in Scotland under James 
VI. The author claims that in 1585, a year after Maitland became secretary, the “power 
and prestige of the Scottish crown was at a low ebb... . The measure of his achieve- 
ment was its vastly enhanced authority in 1595, the year of his death.” Maitland realized 
that the chief obsfacle to effective royal government was the power of the leading 
aristocrats. The detailed description of this toadstool of a knight’s attack on the cedars 
of the ancient Scottish nobility, to borrow an expression from the worst of the noble 
hooligans, is the most original portion of this book. In his chapter on the Parliament 
of 1587 Lee shows Maitland attempting to solve the problems of aristocratic lawlessness 
and the poverty of the crown as well as providing the King, by virtue of the act 
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of annexation, with a means of creating a loyal civil service. At the same time Maitland: 
followed a conciliatory policy toward the Kirk, still smarting under the Black Acts, 
and attempted to draw the crown and the lairds closer together. He strove, moreover, 
to maintain an alliance with England, albeit one which did not treat Scotland as a 
dependent state. Maitland was not uniformly successful; the financial problem was not 
` solved, royal authority remained weak in the Highlands, the strength of the nobles 
was limited, not destroyed, while James was not permanently converted to a moderate 
Kirk policy. But the failure of Huntly and Bothwell and the gradual development of a 
loyal administration headed by the "ordinary and daily" council both testify to Mait- 
land's skill and partial success. This discussion of Maitland’s career is an important 
contribution to understanding James VI's achievements. In addition, Lee's first chapter 
is a lucid introduction to late sixteenth-century Scotland, and his use of unpublished 
sources has made his reexamination of Maitland all the more valuable. 

University of Mississippi CuanLEs L, HAMILTON 


THE STUARTS: A STUDY IN ENGLISH KINGSHIP. By J. P. Kenyon. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1959. Pp. 240. $5.00.) Dominated by personalities and fre- 
quently brilliantly written, Dr. Kenyon’s little book will content neither the scholar 
nor the general reader, although both will be pleased with the sound and often scintil- 
lating sketches of the Stuart sovereigns. Details of the reigns are frequently unsatis- 
factory. Misleading generalities and incorrect statements of fact, particularly during 
the rule of the first two Stuarts, spoil the book's historical value. Leading events tele- 
scoped into a sentence and names introduced without space to fit them into the his- 
torical scene lead to misunderstandings and confusion. There are a few footnotes of 
reference at the bottom of an occasional page, but the majority of the numerous quota- 
tions are given without any citations at all. On the other hand, many attractive illus- 
trations display the features of Stuart rulers, their spouses, children, and mistresses. And 
at the end of the book a section headed "Suggestions for Further Reading," not ade- 
quate for the scholar, goes far beyond the needs of the average reader. Kenyon writes 
beautifully at times, but at other times he tries too hard and overloads his style or 
simplifies his sentences to the point of obscurity. Historically he is far sounder in his 
own period, the Restoration, than in the time of the early Stuarts. To be sure, the 
pictures he presents of James I and Charles I are excellent. But when it comes to the 
history of the two reigns and their leading personalities, Kenyon seems to have an ax 
to grind, He has a good deal to say about Sir John Eliot and the Earl of Strafford; 
for different reasons he dislikes them. In portraying these two men his language is too 
strong, his colors too bright and too garish, and his prejudices blind him to historical 
truth. I also get the feeling that Kenyon has no taste for constitutional history. He says 
as little as possible about it in a century renowned for its great constitutional struggle. 
There is no reason whatsoever why this young scholar of repute (see his excellent 
Robert Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, [London, 1958]) should sneer at the Bill of 
Rights It is unfortunate that the reader is introduced to a work of some ability 
through a badly organized, confused, and prejudiced opening chapter, "Tudor Sunset." 
Kenyon jumps back and forth from the sixteenth to the seventeenth century, fills his 
pages with many blacks and a few grays, and destroys every shred of glory in the aging 
"Gloriana." It is a bit too much. . 

New York University Harotp HULME 


SAINTS IN ARMS: PURITANISM AND DEMOCRACY IN CROMWELL’S 
ARMY. By Leo F. Solt. [Stanford Studies in History, Economics, and Political Science, 
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Volume XVIII.] (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1959. Pp. 150. $4.00.) The 
New Model Army had more political intelligence than any other army in history and 
mnuch has been written about the ideas that agitated its spokesmen. Leo Solt has written 
an interesting essay which has some new and original things to say—not an easy accom- 
plishment in so well-worked a field. Going carefully over the writings of the more 
radical, Antinomian chaplains of the New Model, asking pertinent questions, he has 
come to the conclusion that they were a much less liberal and democratic lot than an 
older generation of scholars, searching the Puritan tradition for the roots of modern 
political ideas, had supposed. The chaplains, for example, preferred government by 
good men (a dictatorship of the praying classes) to government by law. The chaplains 
preached the equality of all believers in Christ, but this did not lead them, by analogy, 
to assert the equality of all men before the law: "all believers in Christ" excluded the 
nonelect and by exact analogy the sphere of politics came out as the godly rulers and 
the ungodly ruled. Solt's arguments are subtle, and some of the dichotomies he sets up 
for classifying his chaplains are difficult to keep in mind as one reads. A serious omis- 
sion, I think, in a work that is basically a study of the thought of the New Model chap- 
lains, is any statement of how many chaplains there were and what relation the half 
dozen or so men examined here had to the whole group. Finally, Solt takes a whack at 
the older Marxist interpretations, using Petegorsky as his target. He makes some hits 
but ends with the cliché so congenial to this age of religiosity, that the chaplains’ ideas 
of social justice sprang from their theology. But the historian, surely, must go on to 
ask why they adopted that particular theology rather than one of the other. available 
alternatives. If the Marxists’ answer was unsatisfactory, at least they asked the question. 
When a subject has been so much studied, the author faces the dilemma of whether to 
quote from the original sources or from the secondary authorities who have quoted the 
same passages so often before. I have the feeling that Solt has not given quite enough 
credit to his predecessors, but since I am one of them, the presumption is that my feel- 
ing is wrong. But I have no doubt that this is a thoughtful, interpretive essay, which 
shows us new ways of looking at an important part of our history. 

Rutgers University l RICHARD SCHLATTER 


FROM SHELDON TO SECKER: ASPECTS OF ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY, 
1660-1768. By Norman Sykes. [The Ford Lectures delivered in the University of Ox- 
ford in Hilary Term, 1958.] (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1959. Pp. x, 237. 
$6.50.) Although the invitation to deliver the Ford lectures caught Dean Sykes, as he 
confesses, with his notebook and head alike bare, he has nonetheless lighted a period 
often dismissed as intolerant during the first half and indifferent during the second. He 
has given unity to his sketch by starting with the “rebuilding of Sion” and stopping with 
Archbishop Secker’s acceptance of the church as a department of the state and withal 
attempting to organize it into an effective institution within such limits. In one sense 
the story is one of failure—the failure, despite the efforts of the Caroline divines and 
later of Bishop Gibson, to realize the societas perfectas or to achieve vital leadership in 
the midst of social revolution. In another sense, however, the story is quite the reverse. 
Numerous churchmen did seek to create spiritual and ecclesiastical vitality, and their 
lack of success must be weighed not less in the powerful dissident secessions than in the 
obvious humdrum character of the Hanoverian church. After all, William Law, John 
Wesley, and Theophilus Lindsay must be remembered along with timeservers. Church- 
man as well as historian, the author has dealt sympathetically and knowledgeably with 
such ecclesiastics as Sancroft, Wake, and Gibson, with such astounding scholars as Bull 
and Pearson, and with such varied manifestations of ecumenism as the struggle for 
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comprehension within England and the approaches to the leaders of the Gallican church 
and of the foreign reformed bodies, Here again was failure, but here again was evidence 
of spiritual vitality. Sykes has supplied informing insights throughout into both person- 
alities and problems, derived from important manuscript sources and a diversity of 
printed materials. The most conspicuous gap here is the pamphlet literature, but any ex- 
plorer of that jungle must appreciate the impossibility of using it in moderation. These 
lectures do not violate the Anglican tradition. 

University of Missouri CHARLES F. MULLETT 


FEAR GOD AND DREAD NOUGHT: THE CORRESPONDENCE OF AD- 
MIRAL OF THE FLEET LORD FISHER OF KILVERSTONE. Volume III, RESTO- 
RATION, ABDICATION, AND LAST YEARS, 1914-1920. Selected and edited by 
Arthur ]. Marder. (London: Jonathan Cape. 1959. Pp. 661. 50s.) This concluding 
volume of the letters of Jackie Fisher contains side lights on various phases of the 
period’s history. Fisher’s interests were not confined to naval matters. On the recom- 
mendation of Winston Churchill, Fisher was recalled from retirement at seventy-four 
and on October 29, 1914, again became Chief of the Naval Staff. He left the Admiralty 
on May 17, 1915. The Prime Minister and Mr. Reginald McKenna tried to prevent 
Fisher’s resignation. McKenna was a friend, and had been First Lord of the Admiralty, 
1908-1910, while Fisher had been in power before. To McKenna, Fisher wrote on 
` May 16 concerning Churchill, that "he will be thinking of the military and not the 
naval side—he never has done otherwise. His heart is ashore, not afloat!” The editor 
writes in the preface, "It is with deep regret that I find it impossible to repeat the proud 
assurance made in Volumes I and II that there have been no ‘judicious omissions,’” 
Naval Historical Foundation Jonn B. HEFFERNAN 


THE “OFFICE”: THE STORY OF THE BRITISH FOREIGN OFFICE, 1919- 
1951. By John Connell. (New York: St Martin’s Press. c. 1958. Pp. 367. $5.75.) Mr. 
John Connell is the pen name sometimes used by John Henry Robertson, a British 
journalist who has written on a variety of subjects. In this work, Connell, a member of 
the Press Gallery of the House of Commons since 1935, has attempted “the story of the 
Foreign Office” during the period from 1919 to 1951. The author of some half-dozen 
novels, Connell seems to be most interested in personalities, and the present work 
is largely a string of biographical sketches of the Foreign Secretaries and their chief 
aides. Relying on personal recollections and a bibliography of almost fifty volumes— 
though there are no footnotes and few acknowledgments to his sources—he tells a 
well-known story, and offers neither scandals nor secrets, official or otherwise. Connell 
does not hesitate, however, to advance his own views, His admiration for Ernest 
Bevin is enormous; his dislike for All Souls’ College and The Times, intense. (Connell 
is from Balliol and on the staff of The Evening News.) If the word “journalism” is to 
be used as a term of denigration, then Connell’s book is “competent journalism." It 
will reinforce the view that “Journalistic” and “profound” are antonyms. The book is 
surfeited with clichés, both of expression and thought, which tend to befog the issues 
and hamper insight and understanding. For the "average newspaper reader," it will 
serve to recall some of the events and personalities of his time. The historian, or anyone 
with a serious interest in the British Foreign Office, in British foreign policy and the 
chief figures who made or administered it, will have to look elsewhere. 

Brooklyn College SAMUEL J. Hurwitz 
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DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-1939. First Series, Volume 
VIII, 1920. Edited by Rohan Butler and J. P. T. Bury. (London: H. M. Stationery Office; 
distrib. by British Information Services, New York. 1958. Pp. xxxi, 891. $14.77 postpaid.) 
This volume, together with its companion piece, Volume VII, brings us the British 
minutes of the numerous international conferences and conversations on high policy 
held in that unsettled year of 1920. We visit San Remo (April 18-26); Hythe (May 15- 
16, June 20, and August 8-9); Boulogne (June 21-22 and July 27-28); Brussels (July 
2-3); Spa (July 5-16); Lucerne (August 22-23); and finally London for its second 
conference of the year (November 26-December 4). One additional chapter is devoted 
to conversations between Lloyd George and various foreign statesmen in London in 
the autumn of 1920; one treats with British efforts for a Russo-Polish truce; and three 
record the conversations in London between British ministers and a Soviet Russian 
trade delegation headed by M. Krassin. As Professor Butler's lucid introduction points 
out, these frequent smaller conferences following hard on the Peace of Paris are remi- 
niscent of those held after the settlements of Utrecht and Vienna, and they underline 
the propensity of Lloyd George, always supremely self-confident in the center of the 
stage, for conducting business in this manner. The principal problems treated arose from 
the almost simultaneous dissolution of three great empires, the German, Russian, and 
Turkish; the portents were grave. In the background one could hear the muffled roar 
of guns on the Vistula, but even more forbidding for the future was the clear delineation 
of the breach already developing between an adamant France and a more accommodating 
Britain vis à vis Germany. Here 1s a catalogue of many of the vexing issues that have 
bedeviled British foreign policy in our time: Iraq, Palestine, Mosul oil, Egypt and the 
Sudan, Turkey and the road to Chanak, Cyprus, Greece, the Little Entente, Poland, 
Russia, and always Germany and the Anglo-French tension engendered thereby. This 
beautifully edited volume with its sweeping range captures the grim excitement of an 
enormously troubled and significant year. 

Newcomb College, Tulane University Joun R. HUBBARD 


THREE CENTURIES AND THE ISLAND: A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
SETTLEMENT AND AGRICULTURE IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, CANADA. 
By Andrew Hill Clark. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. c. 1959. Pp. xiii, 287. 
$10.00.) This book is a labor of love, performed with fidelity, precision, and grace. 
It is, in addition, a work of intense research which makes heavy contributions to both 
geographical and historical knowledge. The author, born in Manitoba of Prince Edward 
Island stock and now professor of geography at the University of Wisconsin, envisages 
this treatise as part of a larger whole, his lifetime study of the processes of transfer 
and settlement of people from northwest Europe overseas from the seventeenth to 
the nineteenth centuries. It follows on his Invasion of New Zealand by People, Plants 
and Animals (1949) and his contribution to the Thomas volume Man’s Role in Chang- 
ing the Face of the Earth (1956); the author plans to follow it with further studies, 
of Nova Scotia and Australia and South Africa. The first version of the present work 
was delivered as the University of London Lectures in Geography for 1953-1954. The 
book is essentially a study of the whole demographic and economic history of the 
smallest and most densely populated of Canada’s provinces, the former fle St. Jean, 
from the time of the first French settlements down to the present decade. The popula- 
tion of the island has been culturally of an extreme diversity, ranging from Palatine 
Germans through Acadian French to Gaelic-speaking Highlanders, The connection of 
the island with great events has been small. The interest lies in seeing the varying pat- 
terns of agriculture which the different groups of settlers have imposed on the relatively 
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homogeneous topography of the island. The core of the book is the distributional studies, 
exhibited in 155 lucid and handsome maps and fifteen tables. 
University of California, Riverside ARTHUR C. TURNER 


EUROPEAN POLITICS IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA. By Colin Leys, (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. xi, 323. $6.75.) Recent events in the Central African 
Federation indicate that it is something less than another "Eden, demi-paradise,” stand- 
ing in rectitude alongside the wicked Union of South Africa. What this book reveals 
is that the "partnership" of the Federation, which to the author is only Southern 
Rhodesia writ large, is as meaningless in its way as apartheid. What the Union does 
openly, the tightly knit European minority of Southern Rhodesia has achieved subtly in 
land distribution, laws, and a legalized industrial color bar. The language is English. 
“African” may sound better than “native,” and “predominance” perhaps is less offensive 
than “baaskap,” but the only difference this reviewer can see between the Union and 
Rhodesian political scenes is that the opposition parties also reverse their roles between 
directness and subtlety. The author has done a real service in showing the white 
oligarchic control of Southern Rhodesia and the Federation (and there are frequent 
excursions into the latter). After reading the very closely reasoned chapter on the 
color-blind franchises in terms of their actual functioning, this reviewer now looks with 
more favor than he once did upon the Union’s communal representation, even if by 
Europeans, of non-European groups. Appendixes on Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
Jand make European minority dominance even more obvious. The writer happily makes 
few predictions and fewer recommendations. To this reviewer some of the latter ap- 
pear contradictory. Having detailed the oligarchic nature of Rhodesian pokrfs and 
indicated that the present franchises are as far as Europeans will go, he flatly declares 
that the best hope for Europeans is to admit Africans freely to the franchise—although 
an appendix makes clear that the Dominion party by demanding Ruropean supremacy 
in all fields nearly won the 1958 Southern Rhodesia elections. The recommendation 
that in the 1960 conference on full Dominion status for the Federation that Britain 
consider the unwillingness of whites to extend further political rights to Africans seems 
unreal after the author has previously shown and flatly stated that British control 
over the Federation has reached an end. The usage of the phrase “one-party system” 
to indicate that major parties have the same orientation does not seem particularly 
valid, when in the British tradition major parties either have the same basic orientation 
or cease to be major. These criticisms, however, cannot detract from the value of the 
book in revealing the realities of “partnership.” This is to raise the infinitely larger 
question, which it was not the author's function to meet—the position of all Europeans 
in Africa. The total impression from this book is that the nineteenth-century prophecy 
of Trollope is even more valid for the mid-twentieth century. 

University of Southern California Corin Ruys Lovett. 
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THE FRENCH RELIGIOUS WARS IN ENGLISH POLITICAL THOUGHT. 
By ]. H. M. Salmon. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. vii, 202. $4.00.) 
Mr. Salmon has shown conclusively the relevance of the French religious wars to the 
English scene. He shows how both royalists and parliamentarians regarded Bodin as 
their friend and how the Vindicia was used by English political theory throughout the 
century. He is also concerned with the intermediaries who funneled some of this French 
thought into England: Althusius, Arnisacus, and Grotius. Only in one respect is the 
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title of the book misleading: it is Huguenot political thought that is Salmon's prin- 
cipal concern and only to a much lesser extent that of the Catholics. This Huguenot 
thought he traces from the Elizabethan reception to the end of the century. Salmon 
believes that French political thought remained dormant in England during the first 
decades of the century (with the exception of the Oath of Allegiance controversy) 
and that its importance was only fully revealed by the Civil War. He bases this upon 
the cult of the immemorial constitution and the supremacy of ancient law as the expres- 
sion of parliamentary opposition to the king before the Civil War. Sir Edward Coke 
is, quite rightly, cited as the example of this outlook, and here, certainly, Bodin's 
ideas are of only minor relevance. Yet there is no necessary contradiction between argu- 
ments couched in terms of ancient law and the struggle for power in terms of a search 
for sovereignty. Ancient law was indeed often clarified in such terms, and if there 
is Sir Edward Coke, there is also James Whitelocke, who did think in terms of a 
struggle for power and used Bodin accordingly. Moreover, by stressing Parliament, the 
book does not come to terms with the use made of Bodin by the royalists in this period. 
The author seems to base his case upon a conventional interpretation of the constitu- 
tional struggle which he accepts and which seems close to that Whig interpretation 
which is otherwise rejected. This may have blinded Salmon to the actual importance 
of French thought in the prerevolutionary period. For all this, the author's conclusions 
are judiciously stated and his book represents a most important contribution to the 
history of political thought. 

University of Wisconsin GEoRGE L. Mosse 


LES RENAISSANCES FINANCIÈRES DE LA FRANCE DE SAINT LOUIS 
A POINCARE. By Robert Lacour-Gayet. ( [Paris]: Librairie Hachette. c. 1959. Pp. 252. 
800 fr.) It is not easy to write a relaxed, amusing, and informative book when the 
subject is the history of public finance. Robert Lacour-Gayet has succeeded rather well. 
He has chosen to sketch some of the episodes when the financial situation in France 
took a sharp turn for the better. We are told that “ordre et économie” saved the day 
in the time of St. Louis, Charles V, and Sully; and we are given some idea of the 
important financial work of Colbert, Cardinal Fleury, Napoleon, Thiers, and Poincaré. 
The moral is hammered home at every opportunity—financial “sanity” is most often 
the work of men far from expert in financial “inventions,” but rather possessed of 
dependable moral characteristics so that the country may rally behind them (perhaps 
like those in the Fifth Republic?); and our eyes should always be fastened on balancing 
the budget, lowering taxes, and keeping our money as “hard” as possible. The flyer 
sent along with this little book proudly proclaims that the price is 800 fr. or eight 
“francs lourds,” and adds that it is the first book to be priced in the new currency. 
University of Pennsylvania MARTIN WOLFE 


BOURGEOIS ET PAYSANS AU XVII" SIÈCLE: RECHERCHE SUR LE ROLE 
DES BOURGEOIS PARISIENS DANS LA VIE AGRICOLE AU SUD DE PARIS 
AU XVII* SIECLE. By Marc Venard. [Ecole pratique des hautes études, VI* section. 
Centre de recherches historiques. Les hommes et la terre, Number 3.] (Paris: 
S.E.V.P.E.N. 1957. Pp. 126.) Although it has long been recognized that bourgeois 
ownership of rural landed properties has exercised profound influence upon French 
agrarian economics, the extact nature of that influence has been the subject of only 
a limited number of intensive studies, The present volume provides a brief but well- 
documented analysis of the impact of bourgeois ownership, control, and exploitation 
upon the economy of the region immediately south of Paris during the seventeenth 
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century. Because of its proximity to the French capital and the richness of surviving 
documentation in certain parishes, this area is unusually appropriate for the investigation 
of urban influences in French agricultural economics, and the author's findings are 
correspondingly valuable. In a series of short, concise chapters, the book presents a vivid 
picture of the economic practices and human contacts which together constituted a very 
complex system of relationships. The author shows how various categories of Parisians 
increasingly invested in land, chiefly for economic gain rather than social status, and 
how the role of the urban bourgeoisie as rural bankers gave them decisive advantages 
in extending their landed properties. He discusses the consolidation of many small 
parcels of land into larger holdings, methods of farm management, the choice of tenants, 
and systems of accounting. Also, it is shown that the elite among the agrarian labor force 
consisted of landless men whose wealth lay in agricultural implements and beasts of 
burden, and who sought leases at the best available figures. In prosperous times the sys- 
tem benefited owner and tenant alike, but its precariousness is amply demonstrated by 
the widespread dislocation and suffering that appeared momentarily during the Fronde 
and more extensively in the last decades of the century when the price of leases remained 
firm but that of wheat fell disastrously. Thus the book presents valuable information 
concerning the latent weaknesses at the foundations of French society during the seven- 
teenth century, when the tensions within the prevailing economic system were not sub- 
ject to amelioration by any genuine agricultural progress. 

Brown University WiLLiAM F. CHurcH 


A DIDEROT PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TRADES AND INDUSTRY: 
MANUFACTURING AND THE TECHNICAL ARTS IN PLATES SELECTED 
FROM “L'ENCYCLOPEDIE, OU DICTIONNAIRE RAISONNÉ DES SCIENCES, DES 
ARTS ET DES MÉTIERS" OF DENIS DIDEROT. In two volumes. By Denis Diderot. 
Edited with introduction and notes by Charles Coulston Gillispie. (New York: Dover 
Publications. c. 1959. Pp. xxx, 485 plates. $18.50 the set) With these huge and ex- 
pensive two volumes filed with 485 selected plates and superb explanatory notes, 
Charles C. Gillispie and Dover Publications, Inc., have rendered a magnificient service 
to students of eighteenth-century thought, particularly those interested in science and 
technology. The plates are intelligently chosen and skillfully reproduced. Gillispie’s notes 
are concise, accurate, helpful, and informed. Both the reproduction and the text further 
the Encyclopedia’s purpose, "to assemble the knowledge scattered over the surface of 
the earth." They also, as Diderot originally hoped, "give the artisans their due” as they 
cover eighteenth-century agriculture, arts of war, iron foundries and forges, extractive 
industries, metal working, masonry and carpentry, printing, and fashion as well as the 
making of glass, textiles, leather goods, jewelry, coins, and other miscellaneous objects. 
Once more we learn that modern engineers and technicians are not responsible for all 
the marvels of the twentieth century. As the editor tells us in the foreword, the pub- 
lisher in his effort to sell the volumes has given them a misleading title. The subtitle 
(the editor’s) is accurate. Diderot made technology carry the ideology (which is but 
indirectly here). This reviewer believes that the plates and text should have given the 
publisher hope that the volumes with the exact subtitle would sell in sufficient quantity. 
The volumes are worth the $18.50 they cost. 

Washington, D. C. | BCS 


GESCHICHTSCHREIBUNG UND HISTORISCHES DENKEN IN FRANK. 
REICH, 1789-1871. By Peter Stadler. (Zürich: Verlag Berichthaus. 1958. Pp. 350.) Dr. 
Stadler's volume is most welcome, all the more so as no comprehensive presentation of 
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French historical writing exists. A cursory glance at the corresponding chapters of the 
well-known books of Eduard Fueter and G. P. Gooch suffices to show how much Stad- 
Jer went beyond these standard works, not only as regards the number of the historians 
discussed but in the power of penetration and in the discernment of problems. Since 
historiography is a relatively young branch of research, it still offers the charms and the 
pitfalls of regions not thoroughly explored, among them the question of how much use 
should be made of a biographical approach. Stadler has not indulged in it—correctly so, 
the reviewer thinks—as he combines it with a grouping according to subject matter. 
The result, however, is that such personalities as Thiers, Renan, Fustel de Coulanges 
are not presented as a whole, but are dispersed over different chapters. For example, 
Thiers’ Histoire de la Révolution française and his Histoire du Consulat et de l'Empire 
are discussed more than a hundred pages apart. The unity of the underlying historical 
approach is lost to the reader in this way. (The reviewer adds that he himself has 
tried two different methods in his two studies in historiography and that he is satisfied 
with neither today.) Stadler stresses very correctly the close link that existed between 
historical and political thinking in France during the period concerned. This connection 
exists also with German and Italian historians in the nineteenth century—though per- 
haps in a somewhat lesser intensity. Characteristically French is the social awareness of. 
the historians presented in the volume. The reviewer hopes that the author will come to 
rcgard the year of 1871 within which he limits his narrative only as a temporary bound- 
ary. Ás it is now, the discussion of Fustel de Coulanges and Taine, to the regret of the 
reader, remains incomplete. The personality of Thiers as a historical writer emerges in 
Stadler's book more forcefully than it has been perceived previously, albeit the author 
states correctly that "le plus petit des grands hommes" has no interest whatever in the 
history of ideas. Perhaps the author has been overgenerous in the evaluation granted to 
the ecclectic Victor Cousin, while the importance of Auguste Comte for historical 
thought could have been stressed more strongly in spite of the fact that he had little im- 
mediate influence on French historical writing. The reviewer ponders whether it would 
not have been advisable to form a special group of the “Liberal-Catholics.” Such a 
chapter might have brought more unity to the discussion of Lamennais, Montalembert, 
Ballanche, Ozanam, and even Buchez; these writers held in common some basic his- 
torical concepts. These remarks, however, are marginal question marks rather than 
critical statements. Stadler’s acquaintance with the literature of his field is impressive. 
The reviewer was pleased to find that careful consideration was given to a number of 
studies which were published by the Catholic University of America. 

Catholic University of America FRIEDRICH ENGEL-JANOSI 


POSITIVIST THOUGHT IN FRANCE DURING THE SECOND EMPIRE, 1852- 
1870. By D. G. Charlton. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 251. $5.60.) 
The author, lecturer in French at the University of Hull, has turned his London doc- 
toral thesis into this interesting, careful, and thoughtful book, His principal proposition 
(despite what the jacket, curiously, says to the contrary) is that positivism was in fact 
not a very significant movement during the Second Empire. First, positivism is defined 
to mean "philosophical positivism" only, summarily excluding both the sociologists who 
adopted “social positivism” and the orthodox followers of Comte (at least one of whom, 
however, was an erudite philosopher) who maintained the tradition of “religious positiv- 
ism," Next, "philosophical positivism" in turn is defined to signify principally a theory 
of knowledge (phenomenalism) and secondarily a “positivist state of mind" (skepti- 
cism). The candidates for the label "positivists" are then reduced to seven: Comte him- 
self, his disciple Littré, the scientist Claude Bernard (only one-quarter of the book is 
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devoted to these three), Taine and Renan, and two Parnassian poets, Louise Ackermann 
and Sully Prudhomme, Even of these, only Littré and Bernard, and up to a point Sully 
Prudhomme, finally pass muster. Not only Taine and Renan, but Comte as well, are 
dismissed as “false friends of positivism.” Such a definition, on which the whole expo- 
sition and argument of the book are based, seems neither just in principle nor fruitful 
in application. While the impact of positivism (however defined) has indeed often been 
overrated, it does not appear useful to define a movement virtually out of existence. A 
strict application of Mr. Charlton's criterion, in fact, disqualifies Littré too, leaving, 
significantly, an antiphilosophical scientist as the sole standard-bearer of a philosophy; 
and indeed at one point Charlton simply identifies “positivism” with “science.” Else- 
where he refers to "the positivism of Hume and his successors" and to positivism "in the 
guise of Voltaire.” His definition clearly deprives positivism not only of adherents but 
also of all distinctive characteristics, and inevitably it involves the author in very many 
historical and logical difficulties.. To ask whether Comte was a positivist is like asking 
not so much, as Charlton suggests, whether the pope is a Catholic as whether Moham- 
med was a Moslem. Nevertheless, this excellently produced book, despite disagreement, 
is a pleasure to read. The author has a sound instinct and many perceptive ideas, and 
his scholarship in exploiting a wide range of printed materials in French and English is 
high. The literary chapters are especially interesting for historians. 

Cornell University W. M. Simon 


ON THE GAME OF POLITICS IN FRANCE. By Nathan Leites. Foreword by 
D. W. Brogan. (ad rev. ed.; Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press for the RAND 
Corporation. 1959. Pp. xiii, 190. $4.50.) This is a readable and original book that ap- 
proaches French parliamentary mores from a new angle and questions many estab- 
lished notions of French politics—e. g., the persistence of historical issues, the continued 
relevance of “right” and “left,” the primacy of idealism and of theoretical issues over 
the down-to-earth pragmatic approach. Nathan Leites, a sociologist of the RAND Cor- 
poration, has amassed a great many pertinent anecdotes and quotations illustrating the 
realities behind these enduring myths, the tribal customs of the “republic of pals,” the 
rules of the complicated game—now melee, now minuet—in which the representatives 
of the Fourth Republic engaged, apparently oblivious of party differences and platforms, 
and of the world beyond the insulating portals of what in an earlier book Leites called 
The House without Windows. The study, first published in France last year, has al- 
ready caused controversy among French political scientists. Critics have pointed to a 
certain disregard for chronology inherent in the method and, with more justice, to the 
concentration upon center parties which has meant ignoring the behavior of the ex- 
tremes even though this could be exceedingly relevant to an investigation that more than 
once raises the question whether would-be dissenters inevitably succumb to the assembly’s 
climate—-as so many Poujadists did after their success in 1956—or whether it is possible 
to hold out and impose one’s own rules with any hope of success, The book is not per- 
fect, but it was worth doing and it is well worth reading. It makes an admirable con- 
tribution to the so£Zisier of contemporary France, provides suggestions for understand. 
ing problems as relevant to the Fifth Republic as to the Fourth, and hints at questions 
we might well ask of assemblies in Washington and Westminister, not only in the 
Palais Bourbon. First, and not of the least importance, it brings us a foreword by D. W. 
Brogan, pithy and perceptive as ever. 

University of California, Los Angeles EUGEN WEBER 
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TWO YEARS OF FRENCH FOREIGN POLICY: VICHY 1940-1942. By Adrienne 
Doris Hytier. [Études d'histoire économique, politique et sociale, Volume XXV.] (Ge- 
neva: Librairie E. Droz; Paris: Librairie Minard. 1958. Pp. 402.) This is a critical estimate, 
based on an extraordinarily wide range of materials. Miss Hytier has been immensely 
diligent in the pursuit of odd pieces of information, has talked or corresponded with a 
number of more or less important persons in the regime, and has made use of unpub- 
lished evidence. Her conclusions do not offer anything startling, but one scarcely expects 
major revelations now. It is the detail of her work, not least on the economic side of the 
negotiations with Germany, that will recommend it to students, Her account of rela- 
tions between Great Britain and Vichy is fair and balanced, but seen, certainly, from the 
French position. Her estimate of United States policy toward Vichy is less favorable than 
William L. Langer's. But the differences largely reduce themselves to the old business 
of approaching a mountain from various sides. Because at times she had to go over 
familiar ground, she evidently felt some embarrassment. This sensation may be justifi- 
able, but it tends occasionally to reduce the interest of the book in those cases where it 
results in unsatisfactory abbreviation and summary. The fact that someone else has told 
a story ought not to forbid its being told again, unless there really is nothing but to re- 
peat it word for word. In the case of Vichy, it is doubtful that this is so. But of course 
there may be the justification that the book is already substantial. And it is true enough 
that it can be read in conjunction with the more general account of Robert Aron and 
Georgette Elgey. One of the most interesting points developed is the dismissal of Gen- 
eral Weygand in November 1941 from his post as delegate general in North Africa. On 
the basis of hitherto unpublished letters from Darlan to Pétain (copied in the manu- 
script diary of General Laure, to which the author had access), it is shown that Wey- 
gand was the victim as much of the Admiral’s dislike and rivalry—to an extent which 
the General himself may not until now have realized—as of Hitler’s displeasure. The 
final consideration here is that France survived the war in a relatively favorable position 
not merely because of the Free French, but because the Germans always mistrusted 
Vichy. They never knew how to take advantage of the mistakes (as Miss Hytier judges 
them) of British policy nor the impotence of American policy. They did not try to en- 
tice France into a partnership which might have made possible the full collaboration 
that Pierre Laval and Darlan, among others, vainly sought. And this general proposition 
seems as acceptable as the whole of the dispassionate study. 

University of Toronto Joan C. CAIRNS 


THE FRENCH NAVY IN WORLD WAR IL By Rear Admiral Paul Auphan and 
Jacques Mordal. Translated by Captain A. C. J. Sabalot. (Annapolis, Md.: United States 
Naval Institute. c. 1959. Pp. xvi, 413. $6.00.) The motto of the French navy— Valeur et 
Discipline, Valeur et Patrie—is exemplified in every chapter of this comprehensive his- 
tory of that navy in World War II. This account leaves no question about the valour 
and honor of French officers and men, and it demonstrates their severe tests of discip- 
line and loyalty during the war. Fate placed the authors in the Vichy camp and then 
in Occupied France, yet they write with equal understanding and objectivity of the 
Free French side. Both authors played important roles in this dramatic period of French 
history, but mention of their personal activities is inconspicuously made in the third 
person. This book gives valuable specific detail on the French navy in World War II 
which has previously not been available in English; and it provides answers to many 
interesting nonnaval questions: How does a defeated and divided nation survive in the 
geographic and temporal center of a world war? How does it feed and sustain itself? 
And how does it maintain dignity, integrity, and property at home and abroad? This 
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history is well planned and written, and the translator’s linguistic and professional 
abilities serve to enhance the literary skill of the authors. The United States Naval In- 
stitute is to be complimented on this fine addition to its list of authoritative volumes on 
the foreign side of World War II. This reviewer considers it unfortunate, however, that 
the Institute's unnaval manner of presenting dates (e.g, June 6, 1944) has been im- 
posed in place of the official naval form (6 June 1944) of both France and the United 
States. 

Bethesda, Maryland Roger PINEAU 


CHARLES DE GAULLE: THE CRUCIAL YEARS, 1943-1944. By Arthur Layton 
Funk. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. c. 1959. Pp. xv, 336. $5.00.) Although 
Mr. Funk's introduction is dated January 1959, it seems clear that the manuscript was 
completed before the spring of 1958—thus, on the final page, a reference to "the tragic 
course" of the General's career, But for more than a year now such a judgment has been 
rendered unclear: either it no longer means anything, or it means what it says in a still 
more intense fashion—depending perhaps on the manner in which each of us takes his 
news from France. At all events nothing since the glorious May 13 has reduced the over- 
all fascination of this book. And it is a tribute to its author's unruffled weighing of the 
events of the day before yesterday that the return of Charles de Gaulle—which probably 
no one very much expected—has not caught Funk short. He wrote his story as if his 
principal subject were dead. The book's publication at the moment when the memorial- 
ist of Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises dramatically staged a return to a fresh and not less 
exacting political life only heightens the interest of this narrative, Put rather crudely, it 
carefully recounts the manner in which the General ruthlessly eliminated his French 
rival and triumphed over his Anglo-American opponents, eventually to establish his 
Committee of National Liberation as the sole recognized repository of the sovereignty of 
France. Drawing on the large body of materials now available, Funk has traced the 
endless, maddening negotiations and scuffles and sulks and explosions on the political 
front between Washington, London, and Algiers. This is a success story, although one 
' may not always be inclined to cheer the hero or boo the villian. De Gaulle—especially 
in the days before the acquisition of his recently self-confessed tolerance—cut an admir- 
able and courageous figure, but scarcely a lovable one. One may be inclined to feel that 
perhaps Franklin Roosevelt did better in other fields and at other times. Certainly on 
this reading, the President demonstrated a foolish, pig-headed, and recklessly arbitrary 
refusal to face facts. Of course, as Funk so fairly insists, the French problem was hardly 
the most pressing of the inter-Allied difficulties. But on that account alone, the almost 
malignant opposition of the White House to recognition of De Gaulle when everyone 
else (and perhaps even Admiral Leahy) had come to accept Gaullist claims to authority 
—however arrived at, whatever they might spell for the future—presents a nice psycho- 
logical case for readers to contemplate. Possibly Roosevelt’s biographers will shortly 
throw light on all this. Meantime one can only continue to sympathize with almost 
everyone involved in this appalling minor civil war in the camp of the four freedoms— 
and not least with Winston Churchill, who, if he was neither infallible nor above con- 
siderations of national interest, was quite certainly the wisest and most farseeing of the 
heads of government. Other readers, of course, may very well arrive at another conclu- 
sion after a consideration of this clear, lively, and agreeably documented study in war- 
time diplomacy, human obstinacy, and the vagaries of one of the more notable single- 
minded personages of recent times. 

University of Toronto Jonn C, CAIRNS 
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NEUTRALISM AND NATIONALISM IN FRANCE: A CASE STUDY. By John 
T. Marcus. (New York: Bookman Associates. c. 1958. Pp. 207. $4.50.) This is an indif- 
ferent book written by a knowledgeable man. It discusses an interesting aspect of the 
French political climate between 1947 and 1958: the convergence of two apparently con- 
flicting sentiments—left-wing neutralism and right-wing nationalism. By 1954 and 1956, 
with American policy acting as catalyst, this nationalistic neutralism advanced beyond 
a relatively restricted scope to the defeat of EDC and the mood prevailing at Suez and 
after. More and more people, antagonized by the antics of MacArthur and McCarthy, 
came to fear a war precipitated by American foolhardiness, Revival of Jacobin patriotism 
on the left coincided with the growth of defensive nationalism on the right, both sides 
touchily suspicious of a United States whose influence both resented and whose back- 
ing of German rearmament both suspected, though for different reasons. The rapproche- 
ment between a left interested in social reform and a right concerned for national honor 
is competently described and based on copious reading in a respectable range of sources, 
including many current periodicals, which are listed in a useful bibliography. On the 
other hand, the book does little to advance our knowledge: its account of events leading 
up to the paradoxical conjunction of apparent opposites is useful and straightforward in 
a limited way, but does not go very deep. The developments it outlines are already 
familiar to students of recent French history; there is no serious attempt to relate them 
to wider social or ideological issues or to indicate their historical rather than immediate 
significance—if any. Indeed, there is little sense of history about a study which hardly 
hints that the situation here described has its parallel in the politics of the 1930’s. A last 
chapter comparing French neutralism with similar phenomena in Britain and Germany 
merely enhances the superficial impression. And the heavy show of scholarly apparatus 
begs the question whether it is really necessary to footnote the most commonplace of 
statements: Ph.D. candidates do it, and might well do it less. Must Mr. Marcus? 
University of California, Los Angeles l Eucen WEBER 


ORÍGENES DEL ANARQUISMO EN BARCELONA. By Casimiro Marti. Prologue 
by J. Vicens Vives. [Centro de Estudios Históricos Internacionales, Universidad de Bar- 
celona, Serie B: Monografías, Number 1.] (Barcelona: Editorial Teide. 1959. Pp. 146.) 
This short volume offers impressive evidence of the scholarly tone and technique of 
much recent Spanish historiography. In great detail and with a wealth of supporting 
evidence, the author traces the history of working-class organization in Barcelona from 
1864 to 1871. His thesis is that Bakuninist principles were neither the majority tendency 
nor the original impulse in the beginnings of Catalan anarchism, One of his more inter- 
esting illustrations of the point is that only a slight majority of the Congreso Obrero in 
1870 voted in favor of political abstentionism despite much pressure from the Bakuninist 
leadership; and that most of the delegates from outside Barcelona (those less immediately 
subject to the influence of Bakunin’s disciples) voted against abstentionism. The first 
half of the book outlines the several theoretical tendencies present. The latter half deals 
with organizational activities and personal relationships and distinguishes carefully among 
imported and native programs, middle-class and proletarian contributions. The foot- 
notes and documentary appendix give the reader an opportunity to meet little known but 
influential leaders of the early Catalan working-class movement. . 

Wellesley College GABRIEL JACKSON 


LES CAS DE LOUVAIN ET LE LIVRE BLANC ALLEMAND: ETUDE CRI- 
TIQUE DE LA DOCUMENTATION ALLEMANDE RELATIVE AUX EVENE- 
MENTS QUI SE SONT DEROULES A LOUVAIN DU 25 AU 28 AOOT 1914. By Peter 
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Schóller. Preface by F. Petri. Translated from the German by E. Nieuwborg. (Louvain: 
Editions E. Nauwelaerts. 1958. Pp. xx, 120. 40 fr. B.) After the mass horrors of World 
War II, in which civilian resistance and civilian extermination proceeded on a wholesale 
scale, it is almost refreshing to find that serious scholars are still concerned with affixing 
responsibility for the acts of violence that certain German army units inflicted on a few 
thousand Belgian civilians in August 1914, But truth, and the pursuit thereof, have a 
deathless and absolute value. In that fateful August incidents occurred between German 
troops and Belgian civilians in a number of occupied towns, notably Louvain, and Ger- 
man troops set fires that destroyed a considerable area, including the famous university 
library. The Belgian government promptly accused the German military of war crimes, 
while the German authorities countercharged that the Belgians had organized an illegal 
war by franc-tireurs and that the German military had been entirely justified in taking 
what are euphemistically known as "energetic measures.” The Germans instituted a 
military commission of inquiry, the results of which were published in a famous Weiss- 
buch released by the Auswartiges Amt in May 1915. The tendentious nature of this 
whitewash document was evident from its very title: Die völkerrichtswidrige Führung 
des belgischen Volkskrieges. For years thereafter the charges and countercharges flew 
back and forth across the Belgian-German border. In 1956 Dr. Mayence of Louvain and 
Dr. Petri of Münster organized a committee of three Belgian and three German histor- 
ians to probe this controversy. Originally they intended to publish a definitive study of 
three out of the four cases which received special attention in the German White Book, 
namely, the incidents at Andenne, Dinant, and Louvain. Although much work has been 
done on Andenne and Dinant respectively by Petri and his colleague Dr. Kosthorst, it 
was decided that the study on Louvain should not be held up to await the completion of 
the other two. Such, then, is the provenance of this little book by Dr. Schöller, which 
does not purport to be an all-inclusive study of what really happened at Louvain from 
August 25 to 28, 1914. As the title implies, this study focuses sharply on the German 
White Book and aims solely at evaluating the credibility of that publication. Cooly and 
methodically Schóller analyzes the evidence and the conclusions that the German au- 
thorities derived therefrom. His considered judgment, endorsed by the committee, is that 
the German White Book is so full of contradictions and falsifications that it cannot be 
accepted as a reliable source for understanding the events that led to the so-called "sack 
of Louvain." Schöller does not say with utter certainty that no Belgian civilians fired 
any shots at German troops, but he does insist that the flimsy evidence presented in the 
White Book does not substantiate the German cbarge that the Belgians were guilty of 
organizing an illegal Volkskrieg against the occupying forces. His own private con. 
clusion, offered in a "note additionnelle,” is that certain German troops at Louvain, be- 
ing highly fearful of an attack by Belgian franc-#reurs, actually fired on other German 
units and thus touched off the whole sorry episode. 

Washington, D. C. WiLLiAM M. FRANELIN 


POLITIK OCH FINANSVASEN FRAN 1815 ARS RIKSDAG TILL 1830 ARS 
REALISATIONSBESLUT. Volume I, 1815-1818. By Per G. Andreen. [Stockholm 
Studies in History, Number 3.] (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell. 1958. Pp. xxv, 636. 
Kr. 40.) The first volume of Politik och finansväsen från 1815 års Riksdag till 1830 drs 
realisationsbeslut represents a careful and objective study of Sweden’s monetary prob- 
lems from 1815 to 1818. The author became interested in the many-sided ramifications 
of Sweden’s financial difficulties when he prepared a biography of Car] David Skogman, 
who drafted the king’s plan for currency reform before the Riksdag of 1828-1830. It 
terminated a long controversy over Sweden’s monetary problems, which colored politics 
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and strained personal relationships. It is the origin and nature of Sweden's financial and 
economic difficulties that concern Andreen in this new work, which contains 576 docu- 
mented pages and a bibliography, but no index. Andreen is critical of S. Brisman's in- 
terpretation of Sweden's monetary policies from 1808 to 1834 and particularly of the 
manner in which this scholar handled his source materials. Brisman’s work has long 
been regarded as a standard reference. Andreen had access to the Bernadotte archives, 
which Brisman did not. Bernadotte, who became known in Sweden as “Karl XIV 
Johan,” regarded himself as an expert on financial matters, Both as crown prince and 
king he injected himself into the monetary controversy. It is because of this situation 
that Andreen feels justified through his extensive research to depart from Brisman’s in- 
terpretations. The task which Andreen has assigned to himself is a difficult one. 
Though the monetary problems of Sweden are constantly in the focus, Andreen desires 
to relate them to the economic, social, and political aspects of life. He has perhaps not 
succeeded sometimes, but ‘it is doubtful that anyone could have done a much better job. 
The brief introduction describes the general economic conditions in Europe and the 
economic and social conditions in Sweden in 1815 when Sweden was a relatively unde- 
veloped country. The Swedish National Bank, called the Swedish State Bank by An- 
dreen, had not taken the same form as the Bank of England. It was often exploited for 
inflationary financing of public expenditures. From 1815 to 1830 both English and 
American influences made themselves felt in Sweden. (To Americans it might be of 
interest to point out that the Swedes early became acquainted with the writings of 
Alexander Hamilton.) The government had committed itself to a policy of currency 
contraction in 1812, but a depression in 1815 made such a policy seem unwise. Sweden’s 
situation was critical as the government explored ways of encouraging the economic 
development and growth of the country. Attempts were made to formulate commercial, 
fiscal, and currency policies that aimed at a favorable balance of trade and a sound cur- 
rency. But the monetary problems were complex. Policies of contraction and expansion 
were related to the budget, the balance of trade, and economic activity, which in turn 
had social, political, and economic connotations. 

Augustana College O, FRITIOF ANDER 


PATRIOTER INTELLIGENS OG SKANDINAVER: NORSKE REAKSJONER 
PA SKANDINAVISMEN FØR 1848. By John Sanness. (Oslo: Universitetsforlaget. 
1959. Pp. viii, 650. Kr. 19.75.) The publication of John Sanness' work gives us now a 
third study of Scandinavianism of a hundred years ago. Hans Lundh (Frán skandinav- 
ism till neutralitet [Trilleborg, 1950] and Erik Meller (Skandinavisk Straeben og 
svensk Politik omkring 1860 [Copenhagen, 1948]) described other aspects, but for the 
first time a Norwegian has turned his attention to Scandinavianism between the revolu- 
tion of 1830 and the war over Schleswig-Holstein in 1848-1851. Sanness attempts no 
examination of all Norwegian reactions or interests, but, as preparation for another vol- 
ume, he concentrates on persons, the stream of ideas, and the Student Society. Scandi- 
navianism, which is most frequently defined as a spirit of brotherhood between the 
Nordic peoples, started with idealistic university students of the 1830’s and had many 
manifestations, Some proponents wanted a political union of the three kingdoms when 
Christian VIII died; others wished a form of cultural union; and still others desired a 
union in everything but politics: In Norway these ideas became mixed with bitter 
memories of the Kalmar Union with Denmark or the brief union with Sweden, Under- 
standably, the warmth of Norwegian receptivity was slight and some supporters of its 
tenets were judged traitors to Norway. Sanness’ description of these years, these men, 
and the movement reveals heated controversies and complicated differences of opinions 
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against a background of general trends toward Scandinavianism. As he moves from one 
individual and cultural-political movement to another, however, Sanness’ treatment be- 
comes sometimes confusing even though thoroughly complete., Perhaps it might have 
been relieved by some analysis of the main currents of thought and some background, 
instead of the separate threads of Norwegian reactions. Union troubles and socio-eco- 
nomic forces both affected Norwegian responses to Scandinavianism more than Sanness 
suggests, Yet this volume, with its rich bibliography and its mature judgment, is an ad- 
dition to the literature of Norway’s nineteenth-century history. 

Occidental College RAYMOND E. LINDGREN 


CONRAD PEUTINGER: BEITRAGE ZU EINER POLITISCHEN BIOGRAPHIE. 
By Heinrich Lutz. [Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Stadt Augsburg. Schriftenreihe 
des Stadtarchivs Augsburg, Heft 9.] (Augsburg: Verlag die Brigg. [1958.] Pp. xi, 421.) 
This careful study of Peutinger, the great Augsburg humanist-statesman, concentrates 
primarily upon his political career during the Aetas Maximilianea and the period of the 
Reformation to 1530, when the triumph of the evangelical party spelled an end to his 
policy of the “middle way” for Augsburg, although he remained in office until 1534 and 
lived to be ennobled by Charles V in 1547. More than a biography, this detailed chrono- 
logical account of Peutinger’s management of city-state affairs depicts the struggle for 
survival against territorial consolidation, the influence of capitalists upon political de- 
velopments, and the internal strife during the-Reformation crisis. In contrast to the 
pattern of decline among the Hanseatic cities; Augsburg’s period of greatest prosperity 
was closely correlated with the rise of the Hapsburg Empire. Peutinger was often frus- 
trated in promoting Augsburg’s commerce (he married a Welser), failing to maintain 
direct trade with Portuguese India, having the Venetian trade limited by wars after 
1508, and experiencing difficulties with France and in the area beyond the Oder. But 
the rising Hapsburg Empire opened up new opportunities, and Peutinger understood the 
methods by which Augsburg could profit from the dependence of the Hapsburgs upon 
the new capital to prolongate the life of the imperial city. He thus successfully delayed 
the “dethroning of the city,” a policy which gave the period a peculiar intermezzo 
character. The ultimate inability of the Augsburg capitalists and their city secretary to 
control their larger political environment successfully lends support to Joseph Schumpe- 
ter’s general observations on the relationship of these entrepreneurs to the political powers 
of their day. This volume is indeed a welcome supplement to the work of Clemens 
Bauer, Erich König, and Götz Freiherr von Pölnitz. 

University of Missouri Lewis W. Sprz 


MARTIN BUCER: ÉTUDES SUR LA CORRESPONDANCE AVEC DE NOM- 
BREUX TEXTES INEDITS. Volume I. By J. V. Pollet. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1958. Pp. xi, 356. 2,800 fr.) The correspondence of Martin Bucer is indispensable 
for understanding the man and his thought. Yet as late as 1951 Robert Stupperich could 
complain of the lack of a critical edition of the correspondence and even of the works. 
A beginning was made by F. Wendel's publication of the De Regno Christi in 1953, and 
now J. V. Pollet has given us a volume of letters. The latter’s search for manuscripts has 
taken him to sundry libraries, among them Göttingen, Cambridge, notably Strassburg, 
and of course Zurich for the Simmler collection. From hundreds of letters by Bucer or 
relating to him Pollet has selected forty-seven for editing. Some of the letters have been 
published before but not, as here, fram the archetypes. The correspondence is arranged 
chronologically, and represents Bucer in three significant and interesting periods of his 
career: 1526-1536, 1542-1547, 1549-1551, the year of his death). Selection of letters was 
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dictated mainly by subject matter generally associated with the name of Bucer, but in 
part by a desire to show how the correspondence confirms or corrects opinions on Bucer 
and his thought. In the first period the subject of the Lord's Supper predominates; in the 
second there is interesting material on translating the Koran, on Christology, and on a 
hoped-for Protestant union; the third has letters from Bucer's sojourn in England. Pol- 
let is a superb editor. The letters are furnished with good introductions; the notes are 
rich in bibliographies and in biographical aids. There is a complete guide to the caches 
in archival centers used, and there are six indexes (Biblical, historical, names of authors 
cited, subject matter, and terminology). May his second volume come soon. 
University of Oregon QUIRINUS BREEN 


GESCHICHTE DES SCHLESWIGSCHEN GRENZLANDES. By Troels Fink. Ger- 
man translation by Erik Bernstorfj. (Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1958. Pp. 352. 
D.kr. 20.) Professor Troels Fink has established his position as the foremost authority in 
Denmark on the history of the German-Danish borderlands, The present book is a 
translation of two in the Danish language: Rids af Sønderjyllands Historie [Sketch of 
the History of South Jutland] and Sønderjylland siden Genforening i 1920 [South Jut- 
land since the Reunion of 1920.] As the latter ended with the year 1954, the translation 
adds a brief account of the German-Danish compromise agreements of 1955 that regu- 
late the status of the minorities on both sides of the frontier. One third of the book 
surveys the history of Schleswig in its relations with Holstein on one side and Denmark 
on the other from the dim beginnings of its history to the end of the eighteenth century. 
Excellent summaries are given of the transactions of 1460 and 1721, which provided the 
legalistic controversies that were held as basic truths by the Schleswig-Holstein and 
Eider-Danish parties respectively in the national conflicts of the nineteenth century. 
That each side misunderstood what had actually happened has been well established. 
Two thirds of the book deal with the development and course of the conflicts since the 
rise of nationalism on both sides in the early years of the nineteenth century. The trans- 
lation into German is intended to present readers south of the border with an account 
of the history of the disputed lands that is up to date in scholarship and moderate and 
reasonable in interpretation. Although some differences in point of view persist, the 
book shows the progress that has been made by Danish and German historians in elimi- 
nating nationalistic bias. The reports of the conferences held by them since 1945 sug- 
gest that the book would be only a little different if it had been written by Professor 
Alexander Scharff and his colleagues at Kiel instead of by a Danish historian at Aarhus. 
University of Minnesota LAWRENCE D. STEEFEL 


DER ADMIRALSTAB UND DIE OBERSTEN MARINEBEHORDEN IN 
DEUTSCHLAND, 1848-1945. By Walter Hubatsch. (Frankfurt am Main: Verlag fúr 
Webrwesen Bernard & Graefe. c. 1958. Pp. 269.) Naval historians have often contrasted the 
excellence of German naval engineering with the inadequacy of German naval strategy. 
A partial explanation is supplied in Professor Hubatsch’s praiseworthy history of the 
Admiralstab. As the ranking naval command organ it might have overcome this im- 
balance if it had become the naval analogue of the Prussian General Staff. The story of 
its failure to obtain operative control over the German fleet focuses Hubatsch’s narrative 
on the period 1889-1919. His frank account—based on new archival sources—of im. 
perial Germany's confused naval administration makes a valuable supplement to his 
previous study, Die Ara Tirpitz (1955). A faulty command structure was the German 
navy's Prussian legacy. The fiction of princely command and the model of the Prussian 
army weighed heavily on the development of the navy’s higher echelons. And after 1888 
‘William II presided over the navy's intraservice rivalries with a mock solemnity that hid 
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his real incompetence. More serious than a crowned dilettante for the navy's staff functions 
was Tirpitz’ insistence on controlling German naval affairs from the Reichsmarineamt. 
Both the administrative reorganizations in 1889 and 1899 had merely given him the space 
to maneuver for realizing his ambition. He blocked the effort of successive Admiralstab 
chiefs, Admirals Bendemann, Diederichs, and Büchsel (the last his own nominee), to 
train staff cadres at the operative, fleet, and squadron levels. Instead, Tirpitz forced the 
naval academy to meet the substantial increase of officers required by his capital ship- 
building program. These technical-minded line officers lacked grounding in strategic and 
operative thinking. The older staff officers, many of whom had shown a bold, imagina- 
tive grasp of modern fleet and cruiser operations, slowly atrophied under Tirpitz’ in- 
sistence on the Risikogedanke which justified his massive capital ship program. Tirpitz 
and the fleet command refused to be bound by the Admiralstab’s operative plans; the 
fleet command boldly issued its own tactical directives. By 1908-1909 the Admiralstab 
had sunk to the level of a “naval studies” activity. Its eclipse did not hurt the navy alone. 
. Through the Admiralstab naval and: military operative planning had been loosely co- 
ordinated. Major changes in the naval war plans had at least been reviewed by the Gen- 
eral Staff, somewhat indifferently by Schlieffen, more sympathetically by Moltke, But 
by 1913-1914, Tirpitz’ program and his personal influence convinced both Kaiser and 
Chancellor that the fleet was a political makeweight, a bargaining asset at a future 
conference, not a battle instrument serving Germany’s grand strategy. The author con- 
tends that ship construction and design continued to take precedence over strategic cal. 
culations during the Weimar and Nazi phases of German naval history. His preference 
for surface operations and his disdain for U-boats gives this judgment more plausibility 
than it seems to warrant. But his comment is an afterthought: the history of the Ad- 
miralstab ends with the scuttling of the High Seas Fleet on June 21, 1919. 

University of Notre Dame WILLIAM O, SHANAHAN 


PRELUDE TO DEMOCRACY: A STUDY OF PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION AND THE HERITAGE OF WEIMAR GERMANY, 1871-1920. By Donald ]. 
Ziegler. [University of Nebraska Studies, New Series Number 20.] (Lincoln: Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 1958. Pp. ix, 134.) Ziegler’s study has arisen out of a doctoral disser- 
tation directed by Eugene Anderson at the University of Nebraska. It describes the 
theory and practice of proportional representation in Germany from 1870 to 1920. The 
purpose of the work is descriptive rather than polemical, and it is devoid of any over-all 
thesis such as Hermens’ view that proportional representation was a major cause of the 
failure of the Weimar Republic. Ziegler is fully aware of both the advantage of propor- 
tional representation (giving an accurate mirror of the electorate) and its main defect 
(the decrease of parliamentary effectiveness). He is neither a fanatical friend nor foe of 
the system. What disturbs him in the German case is the fact that proportional repre- 
sentation, in theory the most democratic voting system, was perverted by the imperial 
ruling class for the antidemocratic end of checking Socialist victories in such elections 
as those held for urban constituencies, industrial courts, and insurance boards. Despite 
this fact, the Socialists remained, more through mental inertia than a zeal for justice, 
permanently attached to proportional representation, though as the largest party in Ger- 
many it ceased to be in their interest by 1912 at the latest. Ziegler doubts, however, the 
view of Schauff and Hermens that proportional representation alone deprived the 
Socialists of a majority in the 1919 elections. The book is generally successful in placing 
the suffrage problem in the general context of German history, and occasional minor 
errors do not detract from its value as a conscientious piece of research. 

Harvard University Kraus EPSTEIN 
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DIARIO DALLE CENTO VOCI, 1858~1860. By Giuseppe Massari. Preface by 
Emilia Morelli. ([Bologna]: Cappelli. [1959.] Pp. xxxviii, 543. L. 4,000.) The late 
Professor Adolfo Omodeo labeled Giuseppe Massari’s account of the Piedmont of Cavour 
between August 2, 1858, and September 19, 1860, the “diary of a hundred voices.” As a 
matter of fact, more than fifteen hundred diplomats and politicians voice their views 
in this informative diary. An earlier and highly infelicitous version was published in 
Bologna in 1931 by G. Beltrani, with frequent unwarranted omissions and inventions. 
Emilia Morelli’s rendition is based on scrupulous deciphering of the original notebooks 
preserved in the Museo Centrale del Risorgimento in Rome. Risorgimento researchers 
will also be indebted to her for having indexed the galaxy of people mentioned in the 
diary and for having written an introductory essay that explains many of its historical 
revelations and limitations. Massari, who was born in Taranto in 1821 and died in Rome 
in 1884, was a cosmopolitan politician and writer. He spent much time in France be- 
tween 1838 and 1846 and gained fluency in French, English, and German. A political 
moderate, he became a devoted follower first of Carlo Alberto, later of Gioberti, and 
finally of Cavour. In 1848 he found himself elected to the new parliament in Naples, 
for which he was rewarded with a death sentence by the Bourbons. Henceforth identify- 
ing himself with Piedmont, he was to play a role in its annexations of Emilia and Tus- 
cany. After 1860 he was usually a deputy in the Subalpine parliament. In his diary he 
eschewed references to his own personal life, and usually he was content to record the 
remarks of others rather than his own views. It may well have been that Cavour asked 
him to keep the diary record; in any event he passed the notebooks to Cavour and took 
time to recopy carefully the first section. It is clear from references to Plombiéres 
and other events that Cavour told Massari only what he wished him to know and used 
him as necessity dictated. It is also patent that Massari had no use for Mazzini and 
most men of the left (though for Garibaldi he occasionally showed friendly interest). 
References to such men are scarce. His ambient was restricted chiefly to diplomats and to 
Piedmontese parliamentarians, and of these he had much to record . 

Vanderbilt University CHARLES F. DELZELL 


THE ITALIAN FASCIST PARTY IN POWER: A STUDY IN TOTALITARIAN 
RULE. By Dante L. Germino. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. c. 1959. 
Pp. x, 181. $4.50.) Although Italian Fascism attracted a great amount of attention during 
its heyday, almost no serious studies regarding it have appeared since its demise—and 
since whatever records it left behind have become available to the investigator. Scholars, 
like others, appear to be attracted by what succeeds and repelled by what fails. Be- 
cause of the paucity of after-the-fact studies of Fascism the present work is particularly 
welcome. In addition, it is of especial interest to me, for it completes, as it were, the story 
that Herbert W. Schneider and I endeavored to rough out in the early days of Fascism 
in our Making Facists (Chicago, 1929). Needless to say, Professor Germino has been un- 
able to do justice in the 144 pages of his text to the important subject of the Fascist 
party and its functioning. Partly because of space limitations and partly from design, he 
has not attempted to describe the development of Fascism, that is, to make a historical 
study of his subject. Rather, he has made an analysis of how the Fascist party estab- 
lished and maintained its totalitarian power. In the execution of this task the author 
has amassed important data and has arrived at generalizations regarding totalitarianism 
that are worthy of the attention of all students of political science. Unfortunately, readers 
of this work will find the prose somewhat disjointed. A reviewer can hardly refrain 
from expressing the hope that in the future the author will devote more of his efforts 
to craftsmanship. 

Columbia University SHEPARD B. CLOUGH 
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MODERN RUSSIAN HISTORIOGRAPHY. By Anatole G. Mazour. (2d ed.; 
Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand Company. 1958. Pp. xii, 260. $6.50.) In this revised 
version of An Outline of Modern Russian Historiography, originally published in 1939, 
Professor Mazour has enlarged and brought up to date his useful handbook. An intro- 
ductory chapter on “Annalistic Literature” has been added, and the single chapter on 
the period since 1800 in the earlier edition is now replaced by four chapters that include 
much new material. Of the general accounts of Russian historiography published since 
the first edition of this work, only that of N. L. Rubinstein (1941) and the projected 
three-volume collaborative work edited by M. N. Tikhomirov (of which the first vol- 
ume [1955] covers the period to the middle of the nineteenth century) can claim a 

scope. These are much fuller accounts, but as they are in Russian they cannot 
reach the audience for which Mazour's work is intended. The strength of Mazour's ac- 
count lies in his sketches of the principal historians of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. These brief summaries provide the essential information regarding their 
careers and ideas, and will give the beginner a vivid picture of the evolution of Russian 
historical thought. The substantive contributions of Russian historians since 1917 are 
relatively neglected, on the other hand, and the main emphasis is placed on the Com- 
munist party line as it has affected historical writing. Mazour concludes his narrative 
with some useful suggestions as to opportunities for research in Russian history. 
Princeton University C. E. Brack 


ALEXANDER IT AND THE MODERNIZATION OF RUSSIA. By W. E. Mosse. 
[Teach Yourself History.] (New York: Macmillan Company. c. 1958. Pp. 191. $2.50.) 
Mr. W. E. Mosse's study of Alexander II and the Modernization of Russia is a new volume 
in the well-known Teach Yourself History series which consists of brief monographs, 
each striving to combine scholarship with popularization and by way of a biography “to 
open up a significant historical theme.” The work achieves these purposes; and it is also 
successful in a more general sense as an informed, intelligent, and perceptive account of 
the reign of Alexander II. In less than two hundred pages the author presents a wealth 
of material organized, to a considerable extent chronologically, in successive chapters 
dealing with unreformed Russia, the new emperor, the Czar Liberator, the reforming 
emperor, Álexander and the Poles and Finns, the czar despot, Alexander II and the 
Russian expansionists, and the czar martyr. A brief bibliographical essay and an index 
complete the volume. Special merits of the study include an expert account of the foreign 
policy of the reign and considerable attention to the character and personal life of the 
Emperor. Indeed it is this emphasis on the personal clement that distinguishes Mosse's 
book from the great bulk of other works on the period. The failings of the volume are 
principally those of omission, and they must be attributed to the drastic limitations on 
the size of the work imposed on the author. Mosse's interpretation of the reign, although 
ably presented and argued, will be disputed both by such critics as Soviet historians, 
who stress the limits and the upper-class nature of the reforms, and by optimistic liberal 
sympathizers who believe that Alexander II would have succeeded completely in giving 
Russian history a progressive and peaceful direction had he only also granted his sub- 
jects a constitution. 

University of California, Berkeley NicHoLAs V, RIASANOVSKY 


PORTRAITS OF RUSSIAN PERSONALITIES BETWEEN REFORM AND 
REVOLUTION. By Richard Hare. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. 
viii, 360. $6.75.) This sequel to the same author's Pioneers of Russian Social Thought 
(AHR, LVII [Apr. 1952], 677) contains fifteen sketches of varying lengths. The sub- 
jects range from such giants of Russian literature as Turgenev, Dostoevsky, and Tol- 
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stoy (who is the subject of two of the ten chapters) to such somewhat less well-known 
figures as the narodniks N. Mikhailovsky, P. Lavrov, and L. Tikhomirov, or the little- 
known "religious-minded intellectuals" N. F. Fyodorov, V. Solovyov, and V. V. Ro- 
zanov. The book is evidently the result of mature reflection and very wide reading in 
the works of the personalities surveyed and in the recent Soviet studies of them. As a 
result the essays are readable, informative, and often stimulating because of a point of 
view that challenges the commonly accepted historical portraits. Turgenev comes off 
rather better than his critics, and Dostoevsky suffers some debunking. One of the most 
sympathetic portraits is that of Count Sergei Vitte, in the course of which Czar Alex- 
ander III appears in an unusually favorable light. The author's own judgments are often 
transparent, as in this sentence from the opening paragraph of Chapter vr: "When we 
try to examine the chequered course of the narodnik intellectual movement, to explain 
its inflated importance, to pin down its much-vaunted anti-bourgeois and partly anti- 
European character, we find it full of oddly assorted components, in which sincere but 
disembodied thought, agrarian nostalgia, dislike or envy of the Europeanized nobility, 
frustrated national ambition, moods of heroic self-abasement, and a thirst for martyrdom, 
all played distinct and sometimes conflicting parts." But Hare is not polemical in man- 
ner or purpose; his object is to show in new or clearer perspective some neglected and 
some familiar personalities among the reformers under the last three czars. In this pur- 
pose he has succeeded well. 


Washington, D. C. GEORGE BARR CARSON, JR. 


PATTERN FOR SOVIET YOUTH: A STUDY OF THE CONGRESSES OF THE 
KOMSOMOL, 1918-1954. By Ralph Talcott Fisher, Jr. [Studies of the Russian Institute, 
Columbia University.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1950. Pp. xvii, 452. 
$6.75.) Professor Fisher has carefully limited his study of the All Union Leninist Com- 
munist League of Youth—the Komsomol—by basing it upon the records of the twelve 
national Komsomol congresses held during the years 1918-1954. From this self-imposed 
limitation arise both the strengths and weaknesses of the book. Detailed analyses of cach 
congress bring out with great clarity the patterns of attitudes and conduct that the Com- 
munist party sought to impose upon large segments of talented and vigorous Soviet 
youth. (The Komsomol claimed seventeen million members in 1953.) The party's ob- 
sessive urge to control all thought and action and to suppress spontaneity and unchan- 
neled initiative are also well delineated by grimly repetitious but incontrovertible evi- 
dence. This heavily documented account of the party's indefatigable efforts to rig every 
discussion, every vote, and every decision lucidly portrays the Alice-in-Wonderland 
atmosphere of the later congresses in which all parliamentary rules and liberal ideals 
were praised and none honored. Inevitably’ Fisher's concentration upon the records of 
the congresses gives his narrative the stultifying effect often produced by statistics about 
concentration camps or war casualties. Although the congresses faithfully reflect each 
phase of Soviet history, they provide but a dim picture of what it was like to be a young 
man or woman growing up in the Komsomol between 1918 and 1954. The reader must 
imagine, or fill in from other sources, the impact of the Komsomol's party-directed de- 
cisions—in the positive sense as well as in terms of blighted spirits, frustrated minds, 
and ruined lives. Happily, Fisher is well aware that he has studied the instrument of 
control without examining the human consequences of its operation. While presenting 
his book as a pioneering study, as it is, he suggests that others may find it a useful 
springboard to the rest of the Komsomol story. It is the hope of this reviewer that 
Fisher himself will help carry forward this important work. 

Michigan State University ÁxrHUR E. Apams 
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NEAR EAST 


THE ARAB FEDERALISTS OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. By Hassan Saab. 
(Amsterdam: Djambatan. c. 1958. Pp. xii, 322.) What appears to be a doctoral disserta- 
tion might better have been left unpublished until the author had achieved perspective 
and could distill from his direct quotations (constituting from 40 to 50 per cent of the 
book) the essence of his subject. Moreover, the reader would be better prepared for the 
contents of the book had Hassan Saab called it simply “Arab Federalism,” because he 
begins with pre-Islamic Arabia and devotes only one of his seven chapters to the federal- 
ists of the Ottoman period. Even with a revised title, the book would lack focus and coher- 
ence. Quotations and remarks upon conditions and ideas are interspersed with material 
on the nature of federalism and of society, ranging from Wheare through Machiavelli, 
Mosca and Sorokin to Toynbee, which constitute part of the author’s education, but are 
often injected into his text in a naive and incoherent fashion. The book’s chief value for 
the reader who knows no Arabic are the materials from Arabic-language sources. Yet on 
bis principal Arab federalists, the societies of El-Kahtania and EI-Ahd, Hassan Saab ap- 
pears to have added little to the Arab Awakening by Antonius, except to emphasize 
that the Austro-Hungarian dual monarchy was the favorite model of many Arab feder- 
alists. Moreover, the carelessness with which the book is printed as to both typographical 
accuracy and style, the misquotations which are obvious from the nonsense of some 
lines, and the handling of proper names (Djemal Pasha appears in the biblography un- 
der “Pasha, Djemal”!) leaves little confidence in the accuracy of excerpting and trans- 
lation. Yet the author displays flashes of insight and understanding which suggest that 
after he has had a chance to reflect on his wide-ranging knowledge he should publish a 
much-needed study of the various and often conflicting current concepts of how Arab 
unity might be achieved—a sequel, perhaps, to the Arab Awakening. 

Clark University DwicHr E. Lee 


JORDAN: A STATE OF TENSION. By Benjamin Shwadran. (New York: Coun- 
cil for Middle Eastern Affairs Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 436. $7.00.) The kingdom of Jordan 
has only recently begun to receive the attention which the larger Arab countries began 
to attract in the 1920's. Shwadran's book is one of the few devoted to Jordan and the 
first comprehensive history of the territory. The author treats Jordan's long history 
from the Stone Age to the Lebanese crisis of 1958 as one of alternation between bene- 
ficial utilization of natural resources, when internal security and peaceful relations with 
neighboring territories were assured, and economic decline (in the form of widespread 
nomadism), when stability and peace were lacking. The establishment of the British 
mandatory regime began a new phase in the cycle, one in which internal stability and 
close relations with western Palestine stimulated progress from the low level of nomadic 
domination. This normal process of growth was upset when King Abdullah annexed 
Arab Palestine after 1948. The average reader inevitably will be most interested in the 
narrative of Jordanian and general Arab political developments since 1941 which oc- 
cupies one half of the book. The author emphasizes intra-Arab rivalries and is critical 
of British and American policies. Shwadran here deals mostly with the headline-making 
events and bases his treatment principally on newspaper reports and memoirs, notably 
those of Glubb, Eytan, and Kirkbride. He rarely attempts to evaluate such sources or to 
discuss their discrepancies. Consequently, not al] readers will be persuaded of the cor- 
rectness of his treatment, The absence of any reference to the Arab refugees in his dis- 
cussion of the events of 1956-1957, for example, will be questioned by many, in view 
of the fact that contemporary press accounts laid great stress on the refugees (in my 
opinion, far too much stress). Even so, Shwadran has reduced a large mass of material 
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to convenient form, Not many, moreover, will challenge his emphasis of intra-Arab 
rivalries, and his account of these is the most extensive one now available. 
University of Hlinois C. Ernest DAWN 


FAR EAST 


SOCIAL FORCES IN SOUTHEAST ASIA. By Cora Du Bois. (2d ed.; Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. 77. $2.50.) These three lectures, first pub- 
lished in 1949, undertake to define basic anthropological concepts relevant to cultural 
change, to identify significant social factors discernible in Southeast Asia in the early 
1940's, and to hazard predictions concerning the potentialities of these factors. Except 
for the addition of an explanatory second preface, the lectures are reproduced without 
alteration. The lectures afford many penetrating insights, but there appears to be no 
current justification for the republication without revision, A number of the author’s 
affirmations in Chapter m are questionable: the absence of traditional nationalist senti- 
ment, the alleged lack of popular respect for colonial administrators, the surprising 
statement that occupied countries were able “with very few adjustments” to return to 
their traditional subsistence economy, and the assumed popular acceptance “with deep 
trust and literalness" of Atlantic Charter and United Nations promises of independence, 
in the absence of corroborating commitments by colonial powers. Chapter nr should 
have been rewritten. Unrealized predictions concerning the probable future vitality of 
constitutional government, an impending cultural revolution, a population explosion, 
and expanding economic development all call for correction, India's potential economic 
and cultural leadership 1s overstated. The current influence of Peking in Southeast Asia 
is greater than anticipated. The absence of Soviet interest has been belied by recent de- 
velopments. From the perspective of 1959, the book is simply outdated; events have 
overwhelmed predictions. 

Ohio University Jonn F. Capy 


INDO-PAKISTAN RELATIONS, 1947-1955. By Jyoti Bhusan Das Gupta. ( Amster- 
dam: Djambatan, c. 1958. Pp. xii, 254. 35s.) In the foreword to this volume, which was 
originally written as a doctoral dissertation at the University of Amsterdam, Professor 
J. M. Romein, supervisor of the dissertation, expresses the view that the book "is so un- 
biased and therefore well-balanced .. . that I can imagine that, at first reading, neither 
Indians, nor Pakistanis, will be very pleased by it” This is an extremely misleading 
statement. As far as substance and approach are concerned, most Indians should be 
very much pleased with it, whereas few Pakistanis will like it While the author has 
made a painstaking effort to be objective, his preconvictions show through on almost 
every page. After an introductory chapter on nationalism and communalism in Indian 
politics and the circumstances leading to the partition of the Indian subcontinent, the 
author discusses the problems of partition, with special attention to the disputes over 
Junagadh and Hyderabad, the Kashmir question (two chapters), the canal waters 
dispute and the evacuee property problem (one chapter each), with a final chapter on 
ideology, the minority problem, and foreign policy. The two chapters on Kashmir give 
a concise account of the pertinent facts, although they contain no new material or in- 
terpretations. In the text the author argues that “whatever the solution” for the Kashmir 
question, “Sheikh Abdullah’s co-operation would be necessary for its successful im- 
plementation”; but in an author’s note on the front flap he states that “Abdullah, frus- 
trated and embittered as he is to-day, seems unwilling to give any constructive, non- 
communal lead to the people of the [sc] Kashmir.” On the back flap he notes that in 
view of the political changes in Pakistan since October 1958, “the question of the 
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plebiscite in Kashmir has become all the more complicated.” He is convinced that “the 
bases of discord” between India and Pakistan are “essentially ideological,” and that for 
the foreseeable future the best that can be hoped for is that “their relations should re- 
main tolerable.” The book lacks polish and sophistication. It is awkwardly written, and 
it has too many typographical and factual errors. It is slipshod in referring to the Minis- 
try of States in India as “the Ministry of State” or “the State Ministry,” to the Con- 
stituent Assembly of Pakistan as “the Dominion Parliament,” or to the famous Objec- 
tives Resolution approved by the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan in March 1949 as 
“an objective resolution.” The great value of this brief book is that it is perhaps the 
most comprehensive treatment of Indo-Pakistan relations in the first eight years of in- 
dependence. It summarizes succinctly the high lights of a story that is already due 
familiar, It is thus a handy reference work, with a pro-Indian bias. 

University of Pennsylvania Norman D. PALMER 


UNITED STATES 


RELIGION AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. By Roy F. Nichols. [Rockwell 
Lectures at the Rice Institute.] (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1959. 
Pp. vii, 108. $2.50.) The two lectures included in this book summarize the role of re- 
ligion in American civilization. The first lecture discusses the European background of 
American Christianity, the growth of religious individualism in the late Middle Ages 
and the sixteenth century, and the foundation of the different American churches (in- 
cluding the Catholic Church in the Spanish borderlands as well as the different Protes- 
tant organizations), and emphasizes chiefly the factors contributing to religious di- 
versity. The second lecture analyzes the continuing influence of Christian belief as a 
unifying and invigorating force in American politics and society, with special reference 
to the various reform movements of the early nineteenth century, and argues that the 
combination of evangelical fervor with optimistic views about human nature and society 
produced a distinctively American form of Christianity. Professor Nichols has covered 
much territory in a short space, and has given an admirably clear, comprehensive, and 
well-balanced survey of a complex subject. The discussion in his second lecture of 
nineteenth-century religious attitudes emphasizes significant aspects of American civiliza- 
tion that are too often underestimated, and will be of interest to professional historians 
as well as to the general readers to whom this book is primarily addressed. 

New York University EL B. Parkes 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO INDIAN AFFAIRS, MAY 21, 1750-AUGUST 7, 
1754. Edited by William L. McDowell, Jr. [Colonial Records of South Carolina, Series 
2.] (Columbia: South Carolina Archives Department. 1958. Pp. xxii, 592. $12.50.) Stu- 
dents of the southern frontier have set great store by the surviving manuscript "Indian 
Books" in the South Carolina archives. Already published in this exemplary series are 
the journals of the Indian commissioners, 1710-1718; promised for future publication 
is the journal of the directors of the Cherokee trade, 1762-1765. The present volume 
(with another to follow for the period to 1760) has broader scope: it reproduces the 
entry books, kept by the clerk of the provincial council, of such records as letters, 
journals, and "talks," which document political as well as commercial dealings with 
the tribes of the widespread Carolina Indian system, and frequently illuminate inter- 
colonial relations. The central figure is Governor James Glen: fussy, pompous, jealous 
for Carolina's hegemony over the southern Indians, but active and at times successful 
in Indian diplomacy, as in promoting peace between the Six Nations and the Catawba, 
and between the Creeks and Cherokees. This volume concludes with his hot-tempered 
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exchanges with Dinwiddie in the mid-century crisis of security. They show him poorly 
informed and unrealistic in his skeptical appraisal of the French threat on the Ohio, 
stubbornly pressing his rival Carolina-based project to check the enemy on the Missis- 
sippi. 

University of Michigan VERNER W. CRANE 


THE ROYAL GOVERNORS OF GEORGIA, 1754-1775. By W. W. Abbot. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture. c. 1959. Pp. vii, 198. $5.00.) This book paints in broad and convincing 
strokes the political history of colonial Georgia from the viewpoint of her three royal 
governors. It is concerned with big happenings and trends, not with minutiae. It does a 
very good job of depicting the governors, their possiblities and accomplishments, and 
their effect upon Georgia. John Reynolds, whom Georgians welcomed as their first 
governor in r754, soon proved a complete failure. Enough of Reynolds’ troubles are 
given to know why Georgians were so happy when Henry Ellis replaced him in 1757. 
Ellis, an explorer and brilliant dilettante, was able to charm Georgia Indians into peace 
and to end the factions that divided the white colonists before tiring of Georgia and 
asking to be relieved. James Wright, who followed Ellis in 1760 and remained until 
1776, was experienced in colonial and English politics. His fifteen years were successful 
enough to give Georgia the economic and political maturity that was necessary to en- 
able her to join the other colonies in revolt—the true, if unintended, success of royal 
government in Georgia. The main source used is the governors’ official correspondence 
with their superiors in London. Legislative records and newspapers are used, but no 
real attempt has been made to throw additional light upon the governors as men or as 
officials. It is essentially the governors’ own story told by them. This reviewer wonders 
if the proper historical balance is thus attained. There is no indication that the following 
collections—all of which are enlightening on Georgia in this period—have been used: 
the South Carolina and Georgia archives, the- University of Georgia library, the PRO, 
CO 5 transcripts in the Library of Congress, or the Colonial Records of North Carolina. 
The main outlines of the story are well done, but a better balanced and more complete 
picture could have been presented with the use of more sources and with some con- 
sideration of additional happenings. This is a good book on the more neglected period 
of Georgia's colonial history, worthy of reading by anyone interested in Georgia or 
colonial history. 

University of Georgia KENNETH CoLEMAN 


MYTHS AND MEN: PATRICK HENRY, GEORGE WASHINGTON, THOMAS 
JEFFERSON. By Bernard Mayo. [Eugenia Dorothy Blount Lamar Memorial Lectures, 
1958.] (Athens: University of Georgia Press. c. 1959. Pp. xii, 71. $2.50.) In a Gallup 
Poll 48 per cent of American citizens knew that the schoolboy hero Patrick Henry said, 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” But this figure, as Bernard Mayo notes, was 
“topped” by the 61 per cent who knew that Mae West said, “Come up and see me 
sometime.” We need not only to disseminate more factual data on the lives of our 
founding fathers but also to create more balanced estimates of them. The latter task 
requires of the historian no little knowledge and judgment, and Mayo has undertaken 
it most successfully for three great Virginians: Washington, Jefferson, and Henry. He 
has removed misconceptions springing from “myths that defame and myths that 
glorify.” The historical figures remaining are no less great for having risen above hu- 
man failings, Mayo, a teacher in Mr. Jefferson’s university and himself a Jefferson au- 
thority, appraises the Sage of Monticello in a convincing sketch. During his lifetime 
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Jefferson had more than his share of bitter enemies, and a century later Secretary of 
State Frank B. ("Nervous Nellie") Kellogg was declaiming—at Charlottesville, mind 
you—that while Jefferson was a great man and all that, he was dangerously radical. 
Only in late years have Jefferson's admirers generally popularized the concept of him 
as the great liberal statesman and humanitarian. George Washington was so exalted by 
Parson Weems, Jared Sparks, and other superpatriotic writers that he seemed to Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne to have been born with his clothes on and his hair powdered. In 
his own reappraisal based on careful study of early and more recent Washingtoniana, 
Mayo is perhaps a bit severe in stating that Washington was "only one-tenth able field 
commander" and "nine-tenths great administrator." But he makes us appreciate the 
common qualities carried to uncommon degree that constitute Washington's greatness. 
A new, full-length biography of Patrick Henry is now being completed. Meantime, it is 
not surprising that Mayo has underestimated the amount of Henry source material 
available. But Mayo does not fall into the error of certain Henry debunkers. He never, 
in eagerness to present new viewpoints, becomes unscholarly. He is always fair, candid, 
and—considering the scope of his material—remarkably informed. These rare qualities, 
along with his always felicitous style, lead us to hope for more additions to his already 
impressive list of historical writings. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College Roserr DouTHAT MEADE 


THE NATION TAKES SHAPE, 1989-1837. By Marcus Cunliffe. [The Chicago 
History of American Civilization.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. c. 1959. Pp. 
Vii, 222. $3.50.) In this provocative volume, Professor Cunliffe treats a crucial half century 
of American history in functional rather than in the familiar chronological terms. 
Tantalizingly brief discussions of government and politics, international relations, ter- 
ritorial and agricultural expansion, and commerce and industry supply the multicolored 
yaro from which the tapestry of history is woven in chapters on nationalism and sec- 
tionalism and on conservatism and democracy. These interpretive chapters expound but 
do not sufficiently explore nor adequately explain the divergent interests and beliefs 
that threatened time and again to shatter the Union before it was strong enough to 
cope with its own constituent members. To one who views them from across the At- 
lantic as Cunliffe does, the controversies of the Jefferson-Jackson period do not seem as 
carth-shaking as they did to those who took part in them. Yet the issues debated were 
often of more far-reaching significance than any of the proponents realized. Indeed, in 
one form or another some of those issues are still to be resolved. The dichotomy be- 
tween states and nation; the varying and sometimes incompatible demands of sectional 
economies; most important of all, the enormous impact of the slavery question, which 
dominated American thinking in one way or another from the Missouri Compromise 
to the Civil War and has left still uneradicated scars, are treated too briefly even for so 
brief an essay as this. The final chapter is a recapitulation of trends and an analysis of 
paradoxes out of which comes a species of neo-Hegelian synthesis tentatively identified 
as the American character. In this final analysis, as in the book as a whole, one wishes 
that less had been attempted or that more space had been devoted to the task. 
Washington, D. C. CrarLes M. WILTsE 


ANDREW JACKSON AND NORTH CAROLINA POLITICS. By William S. 
Hoffmann. [James Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, Volume 40.] (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1958, Pp. 134. $2.50.) This chronicle of poli. 
tics in North Carolina, 1824-1837, rests upon the not uncommon assumption that bits 
of external information strung out in chronological chains will add up to history when 
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combined somehow with other ‘such accumulations. The pity is not that the author 
avoids large-questions and relations in his work—the grand manner clearly does not 
suit him—but rather that he fails to recapture a sense of North Carolina and its politics 
in the age of Jackson. There is a.long parade of names and episodes and political 
slogans that will provide a serviceable outline to future students of the place and period. 
The names never become men; the episodes never reveal credible human drama; the 
slogans never elicit the ideas or concerns of an actual society. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant institutional growth of the period—the rise of modern party structures—is con- 
sidered under the concocted term partisanism and is handled with slight grasp of the 
character and function of political institutions. Chapter 1x nevertheless reports interest- 
ing data on the effects of a popular party system in giving a political lever to the west- 
ern counties for enlarging their representation. The writer’s attempt to explain these 
events and relate them to the rising power of the Whigs breaks down in circularity. 
His most serious contribution, first sketched in an earlier article, is the argument that 
Jacksonian Democracy collapsed in North Carolina under the weight of an unpopular 
land policy--opposition to distribution—thus opening the way to Whig supremacy 
for the next decade and a half. There is some circumstantial plausibility to his case, 
but little firm evidence and less rigorous analysis. The author seems not to feel, as the 
reviewer does, that a major political turnabout—the “weak” Van Buren after all drew 
more than 53 per cent of the popular vote in North Carolina as late as 1836—requires 
an explanation proportionate to the weight of the problem. This is an unpretentious, 
conscientious monograph, T'o be so severe with it is to say that students like Mr. Hoff- 
mann who work their way through extensive manuscript and newspaper sources owe 
their readers something that is both important and scarce: a view in depth of local 
political life in nineteenth-century America. 

University of Chicago Marvin MEYERS 


MODERN REVIVALISM: CHARLES GRANDISON FINNEY TO BILLY GRA- 
HAM. By William G. McLoughlin, Jr. (New York: Ronald Press Company. c. 1959. Pp. 
vii, 551. $6.50.) This book offers a scholarly analysis of that part of the American 
evangelical tradition associated with professional revivalists in the years from 1825 to 
the present. The method of organization is biographical, and each of the major re- 
vivalists and a number of less well-known ones are taken up in turn. The first two chapters, 
totaling over a hundred pages, deal with Charles G. Finney, whom the author regards 
as the founder of “modern revivalism.” Colonial revivalists had operated on the theory 
that religious awakenings were miraculous in origin, while Finney assumed that they 
could be worked up through “the right use of means.” The next major figure treated is 
Dwight L. Moody, who made revivalism a “big business” as Finney had made it a 
profession. Moody’s tours of the British Isles as well as his famous meetings in major 
American cities are discussed in considerable detail. Among sketches of lesser figures 
perhaps the most interesting is that of B. Fay Mills, who attempted to combine the so- 
cial gospel with revivalism in the progressive period. The work of Billy Sunday, in 
whose hands revivals became “dramatic performances,” is the subject of another long 
chapter; Sunday's career was covered much more fully in an excellent book by the 
same author published in 1955. Billy Graham is the subject of the last major sketch. The 
author subscribes to the cyclical theory of revivalism and offers some valuable interpre- 
tive suggestions regarding factors conducive to religious awakenings. Fearless in evaluat- 
ing the results of professional revivalism, he concludes that it has had little to do with 
social reform in America and that it has not even added appreciably to the numerical 
growth of church membership. The tone of the book is quite unsympathetic to the 
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revivalists; some may feel it is unjustly so. An outstanding feature of the study is its 
constant attention to interconnections between revivalism and such major themes af 
American intellectual history as nationalism, individualism, progress, and perfectibility. 
The relationship of revivalism to other aspects of religious history, such as millenarian- 
ism and higher criticism of the Bible, is also explored. The work is based on fresh re- 
search in primary sources and makes a significant contribution to our knowledge of 
American religious development. Readers may wish to compare it with another good 
new book dealing with the same subject, Bernard A. Weisberger’s They Gathered at 
the River (1958). 

Pennsylvania State University Ira V. BROWN 


THE DIARIES AND LETTERS OF HENRY H. SPALDING AND ASA BOWEN 
SMITH RELATING TO THE NEZ PERCE MISSION, 1838-1842. With introduc- 
tions and editorial notes by Clifford Merrill Drury. [Northwest Historical Series, Vol. 
ume IV.] (Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1958. Pp. 379. $12.50 postpaid.) 
Reverend Drury has added substantially to the printed sources available for the study 
of early Indian-white relations in the Pacific Northwest. The letters and journals of 
Asa B. Smith, the diary of Henry H. Spalding, and the numerous commentaries of 
those associated with these men in the effort to bring Christianity to the Nez Perce be- 
tween 1838 and 1847 shed light upon the character of the missionaries, their problems 
and contentions, They should prove valuable to students of religious and political his- 
tory. The author's own comments—interesting, lengthy, and repetitious—show pro- _ 
nounced bias toward Spalding. They contain disputable statements of fact and judgment 
which necessitate using this portion of the book with care. These things should not, 
however, obscure the importance of the rest of the volume. 

University of Idaho SizcrRIED B, ROLLAND 


VOGUES IN VILLAINY: CRIME AND RETRIBUTION IN ANTE~BELLUM . . 


SOUTH CAROLINA. By Jack Kenny Williams. (Columbia: University of South 
Carolina Press. 1959. Pp. viii, 191. $5.00.) This study of crime in South Carolina is 
based on an analysis of ten thousand indictments, on court records, newspaper accounts, 
the papers of lawyers, and travel accounts, as well as an adequate coverage of secondary 


works, It is an almost unique study of southern crime, and presents in a lively and at : 


times witty style the conclusions that seem justified by the evidence. The author gives 
depth and relevance to his work by comparisons with conditions in South Carolina 
today. The most striking differences are a great change in the mode of punishment and 
a contrast between the leniency of antebellum juries and modern juries. The death pen- 
alty was prescribed for 165 crimes in 1813 and twenty-two in 1850. Although the pillory 
and branding were abolished by 1833, the whipping post and public hangings were 
retained throughout the antebellum period. The severity of the law undoubtedly explains 
largely why only 39 per cent of the defendants tried by juries were convicted, whereas more 
than go per cent of those indicted in 1950 were convicted. Professor Williams points out 
also that the power of the oratory of lawyers was very great in those days, an impor- 
tant factor in the low rate of convictions. The general conservatism of the state was 
reflected in its failure to build a penitentiary or seriously to reform its penal code until 
1868. Perhaps the author should have gone more deeply into the question of whether the 
poor man received equal justice with the rich man, but he does indicate that in their 
punishment of crime judges and juries were decidedly class conscious. 

University of Kentucky CLEMENT EATON 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND MORAL EDUCATION: THE INFLUENCE OF HOR- 
ACE MANN, WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS AND JOHN DEWEY. By Ne: Gerard 
McCluskey, S. ]. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1958. Pp. xii, 315. $6.00.) 
This volume treats the problems of moral and religious education in the public school. 
' The three main parts are analyses of solutions for these problems posed by Horace Mann, 
William T. Harris, and John Dewey, together with discussions of their philosophies. 
These essays are penetrating and remarkably free from contention. Not until he gets 
well into the section on Dewey does the author argue as he presents his analysis. He 
: has used well the writings of his subjects and those of both critics and supporters. (He 
does seem unaware of the Horace Mann League and the fact that it has published fac- 
simile editions of Mann’s Annual Reports.) In a final section, McCluskey concludes that 
“the problem of moral education in the common public school ... is insoluble”; under 
the interpretation of religious freedom now generally accepted it is “impossible to pre- 
serve any kind of traditional religion in the schools”; “the value philosophies espoused 
by these three men have led to the widespread elimination of religion from today’s 
public schools”; “character education in the public schools is circumscribed by the purely 
secular order”; and unless the present pattern is modified by compromise, a growing 
‘percentage of parents will place their children in nonpublic schools so that they may 
secure some religious orientation. It seems implicit in the last conclusion that the first 
two are not final. Probably the author ascribes greater influence to the three educators 
‚than they exerted. The secularization of the American public school would have come 
about without their help. It was forced by the multiplying sects themselves and by the 
growing influence of Catholicism and Judaism. Before the Horace Mann controversies 
of 1844, the Catholic bishops of America had viewed with alarm the sectarian nature of 
public education. One has only to read the reviews of school textbooks in the Catholic 
University Bulletin and the Catholic Historical Review to find twentieth-century demands 
that sectarian religion be taken out of public education, demands obviously not traceable 
to Mann, Harris, or Dewey. This is a thoughtful, dispassionate book. The problem with 
which it deals will become increasingly critical in the years ahead. 

. Duke University Wrisam H. CARTWRIGHT 


. BILL SUBLETTE: MOUNTAIN MAN. By John E. Sunder. (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press. c. 1959. Pp. xv, 279. $5.00.) A better title for this latest biography 
‘of a nineteenth-century fur trader would be Bill Sublette: Businessman. His interest in 
peltries appears to have played only a supporting role to a number of economic activities . 
that included merchandising, banking, land speculation, progressive farming, and the 
operation of a health resort. These, in turn, made his name sufficiently prominent for 
him to participate, with only sporadic success, in Missouri politics, Sublette's wide variety 
of business deals, his formation of various partnerships, and his frequent appeals to the 
law to urge payment from his debtors left behind a great number of official records which 
.. have been painstakingly ferreted out by the author. The account weakens noticeably 
the minute Sublette leaves St. Louis for one of his periodic trips to the plains and moun- 
‘tains in search of enough quick money in beaver plews to strengthen financial matters 
back home. In the main, descriptions of these journeys are taken from wellknown, 
much-used sources and with every westward mile the reader is increasingly aware that 
both author and his subject scarcely can wait to return to more interesting things. This 
. is understandable, for Sublette was essentially a businessman, and it is around this 
pursuit that Mr. Sunder quite ably has woven a very readable story. 
University of Colorado _ Roserr G. ATHEARN 
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PRESCOTT AND HIS PUBLISHERS. By C. Harvey Gardiner. (Carbondale: South- 
ern Illinois University Press. c. 1959. Pp. x, 342. $5.95.) Seldom do we have opportunity 
to form a detailed picture of the business side of a great historian and of his reactions 
as he sees his works through the process of publication, distribution, sales, and critical 
reception. In this study, Gardiner follows Prescott step by step as he sends his manu- 
scripts to the publisher, makes his financial arrangements, and concerns himself with 
stimulating interest in and sales of his classic works. Gardiner writes with such intimate 
knowledge and sympathy of these aspects of Prescott's activities that matters which might 
only too easily be taken for granted come very much alive. Furthermore, through 
Prescott's experiences with his publishers, we obtain an excellent picture of the publish- 
ing trade of the period in the United States and England. Although Prescott first 
entered into contact with his publishers with some misgivings, since to many authors 
of his period they represented "the slippery trade," his relationships with them were 
good. In all he concluded contracts with six publishers, four in the United States (includ- 
ing Little, Brown and Company and Harper and Brothers) and two in England (Bent- 
ley and Routledge). On the financial side, Gardiner estimates that Prescott's gross 
income from his works was approximately $100,000, of which the sum of $15,000 came 
from British editions. Prescott approached publication with the same care and discern- 
ment that he displayed in rescarch and writing. He had a keen awareness of his works 
as literary property, and his aesthetic sense and perfectionism required that he design his 
own books. He spared no effort to obtain the best possible engravings as illustrations 
and paid great attention to preparation of his maps. Gardiner points out that Prescott 
was probably his own best promoter. He carefully systematized the promotion of his 
works, seeking the aid and advice of friends such as George Bancroft and seeing that 
review copies reached both influential individuals and periodicals. Along with the 
detailed picture of his publishing activities, Gardiner shows us other aspects of Prescott's 
life and aspirations, the society in which he moved, the constant enlargement of his 
circle of friends, his desire, as an American historian, to win recognition in Europe, 
and his triumphal visit to England in 1850, when he moved in the highest literary and 
noble circles. Gardiner has given us in very readable fashion and on the basis of research 
in a wide range of sources a book that adds much insight into one of our greatest 
historians. e 
Alexandria, Virginia Rosert S. CHAMBERLAIN 


WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT: A MEMORIAL. Edited by Howard F. Cline, 
C. Harvey Gardiner, and Charles Gibson. (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1959. 
Pp. 179. $3.00.) This clothbound edition of the February 1959 issue of the Hispanic 
American. Historical Review, dedicated to the memory of Prescott on the centenary of 
of his death, has been published to make possible a wider circulation. It contains articles, 
evaluating Prescott's work from differing points of view, by R. A. Humphreys, Univer- 
sity College, London, David Levin, English Department, Stanford University, Guillermo 
Lohmann Villena, University of San Marcos and Catholic University of America, 
and C. Harvey Gardiner, Southern Illinois University. These four articles by con- 
temporary specialists are all of high quality. Also included in the volume is “A Checklist 
of Prescott Manuscripts” by Jerry E. Patterson of Columbia University and a section 
containing fourteen reviews of Prescott’s major works written by mid-nineteenth century 
critics for American and European journals. Some of Prescott’s reactions to these reviews 
arc also included. By bringing together the evaluations of critics of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries this volume throws into relief the differing concepts of history 
prevalent in the two periods, It also makes clear that although critics of both periods. 
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saw faults in Prescott's work, in general they agreed on his high standards of scholar- 
ship and his excellence as a stylist. The volume, therefore, is both a valuable contribu- 
tion to historiography and a tribute to Prescott. 

University of California, Los Angeles Rosert N. Burr 


THE VICTOR AND THE SPOILS: A LIFE OF WILLIAM L. MARCY. By Ivor 
Debenham Spencer. (Providence, R. L: Brown University Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 438. 
$8.00.) William Learned Marcy was born in Sturbridge, Massachusetts, December 12, 
1786. Educated at Brown University, he studied law, was admitted to the bar, and settled 
in Troy, New York, an able, contentious, and decidedly vocal Jeffersonian Republican. 
He took a prominent part in organizing the Regency, that superb political machine 
"which dominated New York State politics in the 1820’s and much of the 1830's. The 
Regency sent Marcy to the United States Senate in 1831, where he showed himself a 
loyal Jacksonian Democrat. It was there he made the famous statement that “to the victor 
belong the spoils of the enemy,” although Professor Spencer shows that Marcy himself was 
.not an ultraspoilsman. In 1832 the Regency made Marcy governor of the state of New York, 
in which post he supported hard money, internal improvements, and regulation of the 
state banking system. Marcy turned toward conservatism in the 1830’s. He had no use 
for the Locofocos and disliked, though he finally accepted, the Independent Treasury. 
He opposed the “stop and tax" movement of the New York Democracy in the early 
1840’s on the sensible ground that the credit of the state had not been seriously impaired 
by Whig expenditures. He was a conservative Democrat, a “Hunker,” and was at odds 
with the Van Buren wing of the Democracy by 1844. Polk took him into his cabinet, 
thereby angering the followers of Van Buren. As Secretary of War under Polk, Marcy 
showed little imagination, but he was not as politically petty as the President. The split 
in the New York Democracy probably kept him from the Democratic presidential 
nomination in 1848 and, though he was an active contender in 1852 for the same honor, 
it went to a dark horse, Franklin K. Pierce of New Hampshire. Marcy was Secretary of 
State under Pierce. In that post he frowned upon fire-eaters like Pierre Soulé, guided 
the negotiations in the Gadsden Purchase, and conducted careful negotiations with 
England on a variety of matters. A moderate expansionist, he disliked filibustering and 
the extravagances of the Manifest Destiny cult. In this office he showed moderation, 
wisdom, and vision. Spencer ranks him in the State Department with Webster, Seward, 
and Hamilton Fish, a ranking that is well deserved. Spencer has written a good book. 
This is not to say that it is perfect. It has only a bibliographical note on source materials 
(although it is well footnoted), and a disproportionate amount of space (186 out of 
415 pages) is given to Marcy's four years as Secretary of State. But "Big Bill" Marcy, 
over six feet and weighing more than two hundred pounds, witty, affable, possessed of 
great personal charm and much sound judgment, contentious, too much a "regular" 
party man, but an able and conscientious administrator, is clearly brought out in these 
pages. After this careful and painstaking delineation of Marcy's career, it is not likely 
that another biography of Marcy will be undertaken for many years to come. 
University of Rochester GLYNDON G. Van DEUSEN 


THE TRANSCENDENTALIST MINISTERS: CHURCH REFORM IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND RENAISSANCE. By William R. Hutchison, [Yale Historical Pub- 
lications, Miscellany 71.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1959. Pp. xvii, 
240. $4.50.) In 1876, when Octavius Brooks Frothingham prepared the first major study 
of New England transcendentalism, he referred to it as a form of “mental philosophy,” 
and traced its ancestry back to Immanuel Kant. He acknowledged that it had developed 
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chiefly within Unitarianism, but he dismissed as “narrow” the notion that it was essen- 
tially a religious movement. More recent scholars have been inclined to agree rather 
with Perry Miller-that it was a “religious demonstration” but they have been slow to . 
examine it from that point of view, using the skills and equipment of the church his- 
torian or historian of religious ideas. It is the great merit of Mr. Hutchison’s book that 
it does approach its subject from this point of view, and takes seriously the fact that 
most of the leading transcendentalists were Unitarian ministers, concerned with such 
theological problems as revelation, creedalism, and the nature of the church. Hence it 
brings back into focus the religious issues at stake in the transcendentalist controversy, 
and lays the basis for a reappraisal of the transcendentalist achievement in such fields as 
literature, philosophy, and social reform. Although the author’s main concern is the 
transcendentalist group, he has taken a fresh look as well at the conservative Unitarian- 
ism against which they were revolting. He is shrewd enough to recognize that our 
familiar image of “Boston Unitarianism,” constructed by literary historians out of the 
accusations of a rebellious younger generation, does it Jess than justice, and he deftly 
replaces the traditional stereotype with a more believable picture. In terms of proper 
emphasis and balance as well as of sound scholarship, this is a wholly admirable book, 
which fully deserves the Brewer Prize awarded to it by the American Society of Church 
History. 

Harvard Divinity School Conrap WRIGHT 
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THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, 1858-1958. By Howard L. Adelson. 
(New York: American Numismatic Society. 1958. Pp. x, 390. $15.00.) The decade 
before the Civil War witnessed the formation of a number of small groups or societies 
devoted to numismatic and antiquarian studies. The American Numismatic Society was 
one of these, and it is the only one that has grown into a great international organization 
dedicated to all aspects of the study of coins, currency, and medals. Adelson's book traces 
the fortunes of the Society in lively, well-written, and fully documented fashion, from 
the first meetings in the lower-Manhattan home of Augustus B. Sage to the completion 
of a permanent home on Audubon Terrace off upper Broadway (1908) and thence to 
the multifold activities of the present. The question of a permanent home had been 
the most difficult one facing the Society in its first fifty years. In 1899, without any 
special notice, an event occurred “of the most crucial significance for the future history 
of the Society." Archer M. Huntington “Joined a small local numismatic society and with 
his vision and force as well as his material resources built it into a great institution." He 
served as president from 1903 to 1909, but his great gifts in all ways to the institu- 
tions on Audubon Terrace extended throughout the years to his death in 1955. Such 
activity so often attracts other persons of intellect, ability, and wealth. In Edward T. 
Newell, president from 1916 until his untimely death in 1941, the Society found a great 
scholar, collector-curator, and benefactor. The examples of these two men have been 
admirably perpetuated in the present officers and staff of the Society. Adelson's history 
makes it clear that, from the first struggles to keep the Society alive after the Civil War, 
activities often reached beyond those of a small, local institution. The striking of a medal 
to honor Abraham Lincoln attracted much notice in the years 1865 to 1870. The feud 
between Gaston L. Feuardent, American representative of the renowned antiquarian 
firm of Rollin and Feuardent, and General Luigi Palma di Cesnola, director of the 
Metropolitan Museum, over the Cypriot antiquities sold by the latter to the Metro- 
politan makes exciting reading for the years 1878 to 1884. Feuardent was a prominent . 
member of the Society, and the feud became almost institutional. The true crisis in the 
affairs of the American Numismatic Society came in 1904, on the eve of the great era 
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of expansion. Some of the officers nearly engineered the absorption of .the Society by 
the New-York Historical Society, an act which would have killed the possibilities of a 
major, independent organization sponsoring numismatic studies. Adelson’s book handles 
these and many other events in a way that shows their importance in realms of Ameri- 
can history, beyond a mere recording of the growth of an important institution. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE III 
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QUARTERMASTER GENERAL OF THE UNION ARMY: A BIOGRAPHY OF 
M. C. MEIGS. By Russell F. Weigley. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1959. 
Pp. x, 396. $7.50.) Before a meeting of the Civil War Round Table in Washington sev- 
eral years ago, Allan Nevins declared that there probably was only one really important 
figure of the Civil War who had not yet had a biography written about him. Russell F. 
Weigley has corrected that oversight. Much of this biography is based primarily on the 
hitherto Jargely unused Meigs Papers at the Library of Congress, the use of which is 
made all the more difficult by reason of the General's execrable handwriting. Drawing 
upon the personal data in this collection, Weigley, in the course of describing family 
background, West Point schooling, initial military assignments, and later notable achieve- 
ments in constructing the Washington Aqueduct and supervising the building of addi- 
tions to the Capitol and the Post Office, has successfully brought to life a portrait of 
Meigs—this man of ambition, dedicated to the service of his country, possessed of great 
integrity, an acute sense of duty, and an unbounded confidence in his own rectitude. 
Weigley is less successful in depicting Quartermaster supply operations of the Civil 
War, which necessarily must be the heart of any Meigs biography. The Meigs Papers 
offer little insight into the activities of the Quartermaster General, and the best source, 
the collection of Quartermaster records at the National Archives, is dismissed as dealing. 
in minutiae, Only limited use is made of the archival material; great reliance is placed 
on the annual reports of the Quartermaster General. These generally offer useful 
summaries of accomplishments, but are not a source for Meigs's "administrative methods 
and thought processes." The organization of the Civil War chapters, with their blending 
of field and rear area operations, is such as to-leave the reader with a confused impres- 
sion of supply. The problems of demobilization, reconstruction, and others that con- 
fronted Meigs during the seventeen years he spent as Quartermaster General after the 
war unti] his retirement in 1882 are briefly summarized in some thirty pages. If the 
supply chapters are disappointing and give evidence that much more work remains to be 
done on the logistics of the Civil War, this pleasingly written biography makes a worth- 
while contribution in characterizing a long-ignored key figure of that war. 
Department of Defense Erna RiscH 


THE LIFE OF MR. JUSTICE CLARKE: A TESTAMENT TO THE POWER OF 
LIBERAL DISSENT IN AMERICA. By Hoyt Landon Warner. (Cleveland, Ohio: 
Western Reserve University Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 232. $5.00.) This biography of John 
Hessin Clarke is a result of the author’s extensive study of the progressive movement in 
Ohio. It is the first major study of this influential figure in American liberal thought 
and action from the early 1880's to 1945. In a full career of over sixty years, Clarke was 
an owner and editor throughout his adult life of the Youngstown Vindicator, one of 
Ohio’s best newspapers, a prominent corporation and railroad attorney, a disciple of 
Tom L. Johnson and of Woodrow Wilson, an effective member of the liberal wing of the 
Democratic party, a champion of labor and of any fight against bigotry, a respected 
interpreter of sociological jurisprudence as a federal district judge and as a Supreme 
Court justice, an ardent proponent of the League of Nations and president of the League 
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of Nations Non-Partisan Association, and an enthusiastic supporter of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and the New Deal. Professor Warner has examined all the known literature 
and unpublished sources applicable to his subject and has ferreted out a number of 
previously unused manuscript collections and interviewed many persons contemporary 
with Clarke to produce a penetrating biography and a distinct contribution to the his- 
toriography of American liberalism. 

Ohio Historical Society James H. RoDABAUGH 


W. E. B. DUBOIS: NEGRO LEADER IN A TIME OF CRISIS. By Francis L. 
Broderick. (Stanford, Calif: Stanford University Press. 1959. Pp. xiii, 259. $5.00.) By 
the time he reached the age of eighty in 1948, W. E. B. DuBois had left behind him 
a wealth of biographical material. Even then he had not finished. As a "resilient octo- 
genarian," he has run for the United States Senate, endured the rigors of a lengthy 
court trial, and continued his writing and speechmaking. Since he is now over ninety, 
it is presumably safe to assume that even the indestructible DuBois will add no further 
careers to the succession chronicled by Francis L. Broderick. This book is not, however, 
a mere chronicle. Applying an easy style and a gift for trenchant analysis to a thorough 
knowledge of his material, Broderick has produced a highly readable and scholarly intel- 
lectual biography. A forceful, persuasive, and at times eloquent writer, DuBois has 
beguiled most commentators into assessing him at his own heroic estimate. Successfully 
resisting, for the most part, the temptation to be led down the same path, Broderick 
cites DuBois’ weaknesses without subtracting from his great contribution as the princi- 
pal and most effective spokesman for Negro rights during the important years from 
I9IO to 1934. The author does tend to accept DuBois’ exaggerated view of himself in 
his running battle with Booker T. Washington. It is very doubtful that Washington was 
ever "frightened" by DuBois' attacks or "apprehensive for his role as leader." It is 
questionable, too, to speak in terms of DuBois' "victory" in the contest. Both the eco- 
nomic power advocated by Washington as the primary means to race advancement and 
the political power advocated by DuBois have provided major leverages in the Negro's 
rise thus far. On the other hand, Broderick handles with special skill DuBois’ uneasy 
entente and eventual disillusionment with the Progressives. He deals equally well with 
his subjects abortive but prophetic attempt during the 1920’s to weld a world alliance 
of color through his Pan-African movement, The pace of the book inevitably slows 
during the final chapters—inevitably, because so tnuch of what has happened to DuBois 
since his "great years" as editor of the Crisis and a power in the NAACP has been 
anticlimax. The ideological wanderings and inconsistencies of the past twenty-five years 
have cost the old warrior his audience and his significance. Until now there has been 
no satisfactory treatment of the man who, in Broderick’s words, was the heir of Fred- 
erick Douglass and the successor to Booker T. Washington. This one is more than 
satisfactory. 

Mary Baldwin College SAMUEL R, SPENCER, JR. 


SIX DAYS OR FOREVER? TENNESSEE V. JOHN THOMAS SCOPES. By Ray 
Ginger. (Boston: Beacon Press. 1958. Pp. 258. $3.95.) This study deals with the cele- 
brated case of John Thomas Scopes versus the sovereign state of Tennessee. Although 
the scene is laid in Dayton and the cast includes all the well-known characters, the 
import of the book and its subject transcends the immediate events and their immediate 
consequences, The substance of modern science and ancient religion is not really central. 
Charles Darwin moves clandestinely in the background. William Jennings Bryan strides 
pompously in the foreground. But Bryan and Scopes are understudies, not principals. If 
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the earth spoke to Bryan, it spoke in a language as foreign to the “Great Commoner” as 
Aramaic. And if Bryan could not understand Lyell, Darrow could not understand 
Santayana. The one was as insensitive to the Christian epic as the other was insensitive 
to the epic of evolution. Dostoevsky’s Grand Inquisitor moves through these pages as 
he moves through life. The theme of this book is not the theory of evolution but the 
theory of democracy. Politics may be found in the antievolution law, in the Dayton 
courtroom, in the speeches to the crowd. There are the persistent democratic problems 
of leadership, of majority rule, of experts, of popular education. Yet the problem posed 
is not simply that of “expertise” and general ignorance, between learned scientists and 
untutored laymen or the provinces which legitimately belong to the one or to the 
other. Nor is the problem merely one of democratic leadership in its dual role of leading 
and being Jed. The problem is the irrepressible forces of culture and personality beneath 
the surface of democratic conflict. The issue that agitated Dayton and the rest of the 
world was never solved. It was resolved. Such clashes are in large part clashes among 
surrogates representing deeper irresolutions in the individuals who make up mankind. 
Sarah Lawrence College Bert JAMES LOEWENBERG 


THE ARMY AND ECONOMIC MOBILIZATION. By R. Elberton Smith. [U. S. 
Army in World War II: The War Department] (Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief 
of Military History, Department of the Army. 1959. Pp. xxv, 749. $5.25.) This volume 
is intended to provide the reader with a fund of knowledge tbat will enable him to 
understand the complex tasks associated with Army procurement and economic mobi- 
lization in World War II. The author's purpose is effectively accomplished by his orderly 
presentation of a wealth of factual data and by his keenly analytical summary observa- 
tions that give the reader an insight regarding the significance and meaning of these 
data in relation to the total mobilization program of World War II. The broad sub- 
stantive issues of Army procurement and the basic policies and procedures developed to 
meet these issues are clearly and skilifully described. Some individual topics within 
major subject categories are treated in broad chronological fashion, but the volume as a 
whole is presented in topical rather than narrative form. In the preparation of this study, 
Dr. Smith fortunately had available the results of many special studies already pub- 
lished—some military and some civilian in origin—covering many aspects of this 
country's economic mobilization experience during the war. Among these is Industrial 
Mobilization for War (1947) which recounts the tasks of the War Production Board 
and its predecessor agencies from 1940 through 1945 in coordinating the over-all war 
production program. Smith’s volume contributes a good general account, hitherto 
lacking, of the Army’s very significant role in achieving this program. It is one in the 
series of official studies which include other studies on particular aspects of the War 
Department’s military supply role in the strategy of global war. The concluding chapter 
. of the present volume is especially noteworthy. Here the author puts in bold relief the 

frustrations of prewar planning and rearmament, and the Army’s wartime efforts to 
cope with problems of military requirements, procurement, expansion of facilities, and 
demobilization. His appraisal of the Army's record in these fields, done with consider- 
able objectivity, takes into account the economic consequences of the war as well as the 
success of wartime policies in achieving victory. The partnership of government, indus- 
try, and labor in the outcome of World War II is fully recognized. World War II, Smith 
thinks, may well turn out to be the last war of the "classical" type envisioned by indus- 
trial mobilization planners from 1920 to 1940. Certainly, as he says, an enemy nuclear 
attack on this country could render the successful prescriptions and advantageous conse- 
quences associated with World War II almost totally inapplicable. In the circumstances, 
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he ventures to conjecture that we cannot accept World War II concepts of industrial 
mobilization as an adequate substitute for military power "in being," nor in the atomic 
age can victory in war be considered an acceptable alternative to the prevention of war. 
The implications of these considerations would seem to call for a bold new approach to 
economic mobilization preparedness—one calculated to deter aggression, but one that 
will assure our survival as a nation should deterrence fail. This approach requires the 
taking of positive preattack survival actions and preattack planning for the effective 
postattack utilization of national resources for human survival and for restoration of the 
national economy in a postattack period. 

Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization GzeoxcE W., AUXIER 


THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN WORLD WAR I. Volume VII, SERVICES 
AROUND THE WORLD. Edited by Wesley Frank Craven and James Lea Cate. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1958. Pp. lii, 666. $8.50.) This volume is the 
seventh and last in the series published by the Air Force on the history of its predecessor, 
the Army Air Forces, during World War II. The entire series is indispensable to any- 
one who wishes to understand the development of American air power and tnany of the 
current attitudes of the United States Air Force, which are firmly rooted in its past. 
The first five volumes deal primarily with operations, and the sixth covers the important 
question of top organization, acquisition of planes and equipment, and procurement and 
training of personnel. The seventh takes up a number of disparate topics under the sub- 
title "Services around the World." Almost half of the volume is devoted to the Air 
Transport Command and another section gives the history of the AAF Weather Service 
and the Army Airways Communication System, all three true services created and 
developed during the conflict. With the aviation engineers and the medical service, the 
heads of the Army Air Forces were not nearly so successful in obtaining the autonomy 
within the War Department that they sought as the prelude to complete independence. 
The same drive toward freedom from outside control can also be discerned in the chap- 
ters on morale, air-sea rescue, and women in the Army Air Forces. A final section 
discusses redeployment and demobilization, confirming what any veteran already knows, 
that demobilization was a mess, Aside from the fact that the term “service” has been 
stretched pretty far to cover some of these topics, the reader should be aware that this 
volume, like the others in the series, does not include the whole history even of Ameri- 
can military aviation during the conflict. The authors, many of whom served in the 
Army Air Forces, have written almost entirely from the files of that organization and 
have absorbed its viewpoint. These statements are not so much a matter of criticism as 
of fact. Those who conceived the series and those who edited its volumes and wrote 
its chapters set out to record the history not of the Navy or the Army or of civil aviation 
but solely of the Army Air Forces. This objective has been achieved, and historians in 
many fields will be grateful. 

Department o] Defense Henry M, Date 


PROFILE IN BLACK AND WHITE: A FRANK. PORTRAIT OF SOUTH CARO- 
LINA. By Howard H. Quint. (Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. c. 1958. Pp. 
vii, 214. $4.50.) This excellent survey of South Carolina's reaction to the school desegre- 
gation decisions is based primarily upon examinaton of four major daily newspapers 
in the state. After a brief chapter of historical background and a discussion of the Clar- 
endon County case, it treats in greater detail the emergence of patterns of resistance and 
obfuscation, the attitudes of Negroes, the doctrine of interposition, the political uses of 
segregation, the sectional overtones of the issue, and the thus far ineffective minority 
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of white “Collaborators, Eggheads, Do-Gooders, and Appeasers.” Despite the author’s 
sharp edge of impatience with arguments so illogical and inconsistent “that sometimes 
one is obliged to question not only the sincerity but the intelligence” of segregationists, 
he counsels “patience, understanding and tolerance” among nonsoutherners. Because for 
the most part he permits South Carolinians, white and Negro, to speak for themselves, 
the book is an extremely valuable source of information on Deep South attitudes. The 
grimness of the situation is relieved only by the increased financial support for Negro 
schools that has come from a belated effort to comply with Plessy v. Ferguson. It is 
an unhappy commentary on the intensity of feelings that Professor Quint’s collaborator, 
a young native southerner, preferred to remain anonymous, and that Quint himself has 
left the state university. 

University of North Carolina GEORGE B. TINDALL 
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` ARISTOTLE AND THE AMERICAN INDIANS: A STUDY IN RACE PREJU- 
DICE IN THE MODERN WORLD. By Lewis Hanke. (London: Hollis and Carter. 
1959. Pp. x, 164. 18s.) Lewis Hanke has long been renowned as a leading, if not the 
foremost champion of Bartolomé de las Casas and of the causes for which that doughty 
Dominican bishop fought. The present provocatively titled work is primarily concerned 
with the great debate of 1550 in which Las Casas and Juan Ginés de Sepúlveda engaged. 
The two debated the licitness of Spain's conquest and subjugation of the Indian nations. 
Las Casas, of course, defended his beloved charges; Sepúlveda, basing his argument on 
Aristotle's doctrine of the natural slave, gave the crown a relatively free hand. The 
special tribunal before which the two argued never decided thé issue, probably for 
political rather than theoretical reasons. The controversy has since been taken up by the 
historians of the era. Hanke, who has ably defended Las Casas in previous volumes, 
now turns his attention to those who would mitigate Sepúlveda's views. To confirm his 
position, the author publishes in an appendix two previously inedited letters of Sepúlveda 
to Alfonso de Castro. The two closing chapters consider the conflict between the two 
schools since 1550 in Spain, in the New World, and elsewhere. While Hanke has pre- 
sented his arguments succinctly and skillfully, this reviewer would question two basic 
lapses. First, considering the nature of the subject, a more complete volume could have 
been done. That this was possible is evident from the penetrating and far-reaching 
comments found in the copious notes. Secondly, the title is not wholly representative of 
the work. One who is somewhat familiar with scholastic philosophy, in which Sepulveda 
was steeped and in which Las Casas must have had some training, misses a discussion of 
the refinements and rejections with which the Aristotelian schoolmen interpreted “The 
Philosopher.” 
Georgetown University George C. A. BOEHRER 


COMMUNISM IN GUATEMALA, 1944-1954. By Ronald M. Schneider. With a 
foreword by Arthur P. Whitaker. [Foreign Policy Research Institute, University of 
Pennsylvania, Number 7.] (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1959. Pp. xxi, 350. $6.00.) 
Tracing the policies, personalities, and powers of the Guatemalan Communist party 
through the adventures leading to the overthrow of President Jacobo Arbenz in 1954 
is the complex task of this book. 'The research is largely based on documents seized after 
the succession to power of the late Carlos Castillo Armas, so that the author is able 
to handle his subject with a wealth of intimate detail concerning names, places, dates, 
and words spoken or written, sometimes even in confidence. This richness gives ample 
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substance to the statement on the history of the Communist party itself, and the follow- 
ing analyses of the relationships between Communists and the trade-unions, the govern- 
ment, other parties then in the government bloc of the period concerned, and front 
- organizations. These chapters are the heart of the book; they are prefaced by a careful 
summary statement of recent Guatemalan history and followed by a chapter on the 
international aspects of Guatemalan Communism and a baleful epilogue. As a micro- 
cosmic study the book is very successful. The obviously exhaustive and completely reli- 
able research makes this work definitive concerning the internal workings of the 
Communist party, its avowed aims, and its methods of operation, As a macrocosmic 
investigation of the reasons for the growth of Communism, how it fit into the temper 
of the times, its effectiveness or ineffectiveness in leaving lasting traces, and ultimately 
the reasons for its failure, there is much to be desired, even though all these subjects are 
treated. The author would have been better advised to isolate the larger questions or 
leave them only indicated, for in that area he must depend on secondary materials 
which on comparison do not fare well against the admirable primary sources available 
to him for the examination of the party itself. The weakness of the general data is not 
compensated for by imaginative theoretical speculation. The maldistribution of reliable 
data is clearly exemplified by the section entitled “Why Arbenz Fell,” in which no 
mention at all is made of the possible interest of Honduras, Nicaragua, and the United 
States in the revolutionary proceedings. Although the broader aspects of the appeals of 
Communism to Latin Americans continue to need more refined study, this book has 
ably chinked in an important and controversial area. It will appear with eminent justi- 
fication in many future footnotes and bibliographies. 

Tulane University K. H. Sivert 


CENTRAL AMERICA: THE CRISIS AND THE CHALLENGE. By John D. 
Martz. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. c. 1959. Pp. ix, 356. $7.50.) 
This book will annoy the specialist although it may interest the general reader. It 1s 
not a history and does not tell enough of the politics or economics of the different coun- 
tries to provide a scholarly analysis of the situation. Using principally press reports, it 
merely attempts to tell what happened in Central America since the end of World War 
II. To the extent that this modest aim is attained, the work is of value, given the dearth 
of books in English on the general subject. The subtitle indicates a more ambitious sec- 
ondary objective: to enter into a discussion of United States foreign policy. Here the 
author is not only on more controversial ground but he is more vulnerable because of 
the observable gaps in his preparation of the Central American account. His observa- 
tions on foreign policy, however, contain much truth, which other writers have also 
stated, 
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Ann.: éc., soc., avil, Apr—]une 1959. 

MARGARETE SHINDLER. Buxtehude: Studien 
zur mittelalterlichen Geschichte einer Grün- 
dungsstadt. Vierteljahrsch. f. Sozial-u. Wirt- 
schaftsgesch., XLII, 1959. 

M. M. PosraN and J. Trrow. Heriots and 
Prices on Winchester Manors. Econ, Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 1959. 

J. LowcpEN. Statistical Notes on Winchester 
Heriots. Ibid. 

R. C. Jarvis. The Appointment of Ports. Ibid, 

CONSTANTIN MARINESCO. Les affaires commer- 
ciales en Flandre d'Alphonse V d'Aragon, 
roi de Naples (1416-1458). Rev. Aist., Jan.— 
Mar. 1959. 

Rosznar-HzNmi BAUTTER. Feux, population, et 
structure sociale au milieu du xv^ siécle: 
L'exemple de Carpentras. Ann.: éc., soc., 
civil. Apr.—June 1959. 

RAYMOND DE Roover (with discussion by Rev. 
J. A. Rarris and Davin Hmumy). The 
Concept of the Just Price: Theory and 
Economic Policy. Jour. Econ. Hist., Dec. 
1958. 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


J. Grinomont. Eustathe le Philosophe et les 
voyages du Jeune Basile de Césarée, Rev. 
d' hist. ecclés., no. I, 1959. 

P. Mxvvazzr. Problems concerning the “Auto- 
graph" Manuscript of Saint Benedict's Rule. 
Rev. bénédictine, nos. 1-2, 1959. 

H. B. Porrer. The Rites for the Dying in the 
Early Middle Ages. I: St. Theodulf of Or- 
leans. Jour. Theol. Stud., Apr. 1959. 

Emm SrckEL(T) and Horsr FUH£MANN. 
Bisher nicht identifizierte Texte im Dekret 
des Burchard von Worms. Deutsches Archiv, 
no. I, 1959. 

L. R. Ménacer. La "byzantinisation" religi- 
euse de l'Italie. méridionale (1x^—xn*s.) et 
la politique monastique des Normands 
d'Italie (suite et fin). Rev. d'hist. ecclés., 
no. I, 1959. 

Cec Woop. The Reluctant Christian and the 
King of Norway. Scandinavian Stud., May 
1959. 

Cn. Dereine. La spiritualité “apostolique” des 
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premiers fondateurs d’Afligem (1083- 
1100). Rev. d'hist. ecclés., no. 1, 1959. 
Kurr RENDEL. Studien zur Überlieferung der 
Werke des Petrus Damiani I. Deutsches 

Archiv, no. X, 1959. 

C. H. TALsor. The Life of Saint Wulsin of 
Sherborne by Goscelin. Rev. bénédictine, nos. 
1-2, 1959. 

Rosemary GoreLL Barnes, Lambeth MS, 1212 
and the White Book of Canterbury. Bull. 
Inst. Hist. Research, May 1959. 

Gero ÜlztrEgNnBACH, Zum Wesen der Clunia- 
censer. Saeculum, nos. 3-4, 1958. 

ANTONIA GRANSDEN. Some Late Thirteenth- 
Century Records of an Ecclesiastical Court 
in the Archdeaconry of Sudbury. Bull. Inst. 
Hist, Research, May 1959. 

FurgpERICKE KLos-Buzzx. Zur Frage der “vita 
canonica" im Brixener Domkapitel während 
des Hochmittelalters. Mittel. d. Inst. f. 
Oesterr. Geschichtsforsch., nos. 1-2, 1959. 

D. ANczLov. Zur Geschichte des Bogomilismus 
in Thrakien in der ersten Hälfte des 14. 
Jahrhunderts. Byzant. Zeitsch., no. 2, 1958. 

HernnicH Kornzz, Untersuchungen zur Re- 
formatio Sigismundi, III. Deutsches Archie, 
DO. I, 1959. 

Curr RonrLigB, En idékamp pá 1400-talet 
[conciliar movement]. Nord. Tids. no. 4, 
1958. 

J. P. Doran. Witzel et Erasme à propos des 
sacrements. Rev. d’hist, ecclés., no. 1, 1959. 

F. Epwarp Cranz. An Essay on the Devel- 
opment of Luther' Thought on Justice, 
Law, and Society. Harvard Theol. Stud., 
XIX, 1959. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
LEARNING 

Wrruam H. Sram. Dominant Traditions in 
Early Medieval Latin Science. Isis, June 
1959. 

Kar H. DaNNENFELT. Egypt and Egyptian 
Antiquities in the Renaissance. Stud, in the 
Renaissance, VI, 1959. 

Francis R. JonmwsoN. Review: Thorndike’s 
History of Magic and Experimental Science, 


Other Recent Publications 


Volumes VII-VII. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr. 
1959. 

Pear Kimrm. Further Manuscripts containing 
Alchemical Tracts Attributed to Albertus 
Magnus. Speculum, Apr. 1959. 

Bruno KiscH. Mediaeval Scandinavian Weights 
and Scales. Jour. Hist. Medicine, Apr. 1959. 

Lynn THornpme. When Medicine Was in 
Flower. Bull. Hist. Medicine, Mar-Apr. 
1959. 

Owszı TemxrN. Henry E. Sigerist and Aspects 
of Medical Historiography. Ibid., Nov.-Dec. 
1958. 

Fareprich BAETHGEN. Dante und Franz von 
Mayronis. Deutsches Archiv, no. 1, 1959. 
Deno J. GeanaxorLos, A Byzantine Looks at 
the Renaissance: The Attitude of Michael 
Apostolis toward the Rise of Italy to Cul- 
tural Eminence. Greek and Bysantine Stud., 

Oct. 1958. 

Farrz Esem, Ladislaus Sunthaym: Ein His- 
toriker aus dem Gelehrtenkreis um Maximil- 
ian I. Mittel. d. Inst, f. Oesterr. Geschichts- 
forsch., nos. 1-2, 1959. 

H. BurrerrráLo. Sec Italian list. 

Marian A. Moonz. A letter of Philip Melanch- 
thon to the Reader. Isis, June 1959. 

C. A. PaTRIDES. Renaissance Thought on the 
Celestial Hierarchy. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr. 
1959. 

EpwiN B. Benyasan. Fame, Poetry and the 
Order of History in the Literature of the 
English Renaissance, Stud. in the Renais- 
tance, VI, 1959. 


LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 


Frepertc C. Tusacu. On the Recent Evalua- 
tions of the Tristan of Gottfried von Strasz- 
burg. Mod. Lang. Notes, June 1959. 

Ursan T. Homes, Jr. The Houses of the 
Bayeux Tapestry. Speculum, Apr. 1959. 

EDMUND A. Bow zs. The Role of Musical In- 
struments in Medieval Sacred Drama. Musi- 
cal Quar., Jan. 1959. 

Davi G. Huores. Liturgical Polyphony at 
Beauvais in the Thirteenth Century. Specs 
lum, Ápr. 1959. 


Great Britain, Commonwealth, and Ireland 
Leland H. Carlson 


TUDORS AND STUARTS 
W. H. G. Armrrace. The Behmenists [Jacob 
Boehme's Vogue in England]. Church Quar. 
Rev., Apr.-June 1959. 


R. L. AnuNDALE. Edmund Grindal and the 
Northern Province. Ibid. 

Rosert W. Ayers. The Date of John Phillips 
—John Milton Joannis Philippi Angli Re- 


Articles 


sponsio. Philol. Quar., Jan. 1959. 

PauL A. Brown ef al. Annual Bibliography 
for 1958. PMLA, May 1959. 

Stuart M. Brown, Jx. Hobbes: The Taylor 
Thesis. Philos. Rev., July 1959. 

Dovuctas Cooxss. William Stephens and the 
Letter to the Author of the Memorial of 
the State of England (1705). Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research, May 1959. 

Davi L. CowEn. Comments on Dr. Roman- 
ell's Article on Locke and Sydenham. Bull. 
Hist. Medicine, Mar.-Apr. 1959. 

L. W. Henry. The Earl of Essex and Ireland, 
1599. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May 1959. 

Cunusropumr Hu, La Révolution anglaise du 
xvn® siècle (Essai d'interprétation), Rev. 
hist., Jan-Mar, 1959. 

R. C. Jarvis. The Appointment of Ports. Econ. 
Hist. Rer., Apr. 1959. 

H. F. Kraxner. The Political Background to 
English Mercantilism, 1695-1700. lbid. 
Dina LANFREDINI. Madame de La Fayette e 
Henriette d'Angleterre. Arch. stor. ital., no. 

420, 1958. 

BARBARA KIEFER Lewarskı. Milton: Political 
Beliefs and Polemical Methods, 1659-60. 
PMLA, June 1959. 

Leste MACFARLANE. The Vatican Archives: 
With Special Reference to Sources for Brit- 
ish Medieval History. Archives, Lady Day 
1959. 

ion MATHEW. The Approach to Recusant 
History. Dublin Rev., Spring 1959. 

J. E. MousLeY. The Fortunes of Some Gentry 
Families of Elizabethan Sussex. Econ. Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 1959. 

E. Benson PERKINS. Jeremy Taylor on Gam- 
bling. London Quar. and Holborn Rev., 
Apr. 1959. 

Wit.LIAM S. PoweLL. A [Jonathan] Swift 
Broadside from the Opposition. Virginia 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 1959. 

Connor Ruy. Francis Line, S. J. [1595- 
1675]. Month, May 1959. 

James C. SPALDING. The Demise of English 
Presbyterianism: 1660-1760. Church Hist., 
Mar. 1959. 

Jonn SraceY. The Character of John Wyclif. 
London Qwar. and Holborn Rev., Apr. 


1959. 

WALTER F. STATON, Jr. Roger Ascham's Theory 
of History Writing. Stud. in Philol., Apr. 
1959. 

Joe L. Sreapman. Milton and Patristic Tra- 
dition: The Quality of Hell-Fire. Anglia, 
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LXXV, no. 1, 1958. 

Davrp L. Sravenson. The Role of James I in 
Shakespeare's Measure for Measure. ELH, 
June 1959. 

R. Vircoz. A New Fragment of the Lords’ 
Journal of 1461. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
May 1959. 

P. B. Warre. The Struggle of Prerogative and 
Common Law in the Reign of James I. 
Canadian Jour. Econ, and Pol. Sci, May 
1959. 

L. N, Warr. Marvell's Friends in the City. 
Notes and Queries, June 1959. 

J. Anreony Wn:iiams. An Unexamined As- 
pect of the Penal Laws. Dublin Rev., Spring 
1959. 

Careste Turner Wricnr. Young Anthony 
Mandy Again. Stud. in Philol., Apr. 1959. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


W. H. G. Armrraor. The Wheathill Brader- 
hof, 1942-58. dm. Jour. Econ. and Soc., 
Apr. 1959. 

Mapon C. Bares, “That Delightful Man”: 
A Study of Frederick Locker. II. Harvard 
Lib. Bull., Spring 1959. 

Roszxr Brersrapr. Toynbee and Sociology. 
British Jour. Sociol., June 1959. 

Jonn C. Bowser. The History of Holy Com- 
munion in Methodism. London Quar. and 
Holborn Rer., Apr. 1959. 

Cart F. Brann. The British Labour Party and 
Nationalization. South Atlantic Quar., Spring 
1959. 

Francis P. Canavan, Edmund Burke's Con- 
ception of the Role of Reason in Politics, 
Jour. of Politics, Feb, 1959. 

Parricx J. Core Cardinal Cullen and Arch- 
bishop MacHale. Irish Eccles, Rec., June 
1959. | 

D. J. Doorzv. The Newman Question. Cel- 
ture, Mar. 1959. 

Jonn Duxrros. John  Baskerville's 
Book Collector, Summer 1959. 
Arve. B. Ericxson. Edward T. Cardwell, 
Peelite. Trans. Am. Philos. Soc., XLIX, pt. 

2, 1959. 

HemuT E. Gerser. [Sir Joshua] Reynolds’ 
Pendulum Figure and the Watchmaker. 
Philol. Quar., Jan. 1959. 

G. P. Goocu, Voltaire in England. Contemp. 
Rev., June 1959. 

H. J. Hasaxnxux. The Economic History of 
Modern Britain, Jour. Econ. Hist., Dec. 
1959. 


Books, 
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A. R. A. Hosson. Unfamiliar Libraries. Wad- 
desdon Manor. Book Collector, Summer 
1959. 

Wırsur SAMUEL HowELL. Sources of the 
Elocutionary Movement in England: 1700- 
1748. Quar. Jour. of Speech, Feb. 1959. 

H. G, Hunt. Landownership and Enclosure, 
1750-1830. Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1959. 

R. KozsNzz. Adam Smith and the Industrial 
Revolution. Ibid. 

. Gronog Licem. Winston Churchill and 
Zionism. Midstream, Spring 1959. 

Id. Winston Churchill —Sketch for a Portrait. 
Ibid., Winter 1959. 

Wurm S. Lrvineston. The Decline of Party 
Politics in Britain. Texas Quar. Summer 
1959. 

GERHARD LOEWENBERO. The Transformation 
of British Labour Party Policy since 1945. 
Jour, of Politics, Feb. 1959. 

James A. Micurg. The Wisdom of Mark 
Rutherford [William Hale White]. London 
Quar. and Holborn Rev., Apr. 1959. 

Francis Neitson. The Land Values Movement 
in Great Britain. dm. Jour. Econ. and Soc., 
Apr. 1959. 

Avec RaNDALL. A British Agent at the Vati- 
can: The Mission of Odo Russell. Dublin 
Rev., Spring 1959. 

MAUREEN M. Ronson. Liberals and “Vital In- 
terests": The Debate on International Arbi- 
tration, 1815-72. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
May 1959. 

Herserr SAMUEL. The Constitutional Crisis 
of 1931: A Memorandum. Western Pol. 
Quar., Mar. 1959. 

V. B. Sinon. Adam Smith's Theory of Eco- 
nomic Development. Sct. and Soc., Spring 
1959. 

CHARLES DANIEL SwrrH. Lord North’s Pos- 
ture of Defense. Quar. Jour. Speech, Feb. 
1959. 

Josern J. SpenoLer. Adam Smith's Theory of 
Economic Growth, Southern Econ. Jour., 
Apr. 1959. 

Herman G. STELZNER. John Morley's Speech- 
making. Quar. Jour. Speech, Apr. 1959. 

GEORGE J. Srtierer. Bernard Shaw, Sidney 
Webb, and the Theory of Fabian Socialism. 
Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., June 1959. 

R. H. Surer. Arnold's Notebooks and Arnold 
Bibliography. Mod. Philol., May 1959. 

F. M. L. Trompson. Whigs and Liberals in 
the West Riding, 1830-1860. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 1959. 


Other Recent Publications 


BunLEIGH TayLor Wnxms. Frederick York 
Powell and Charles A. Beard: A Study in 
Anglo-American Historiography and Social 
Thought. Am. Quar., Spring 1959. 

Basi WiLLeY. Rector and Master: Mark Pat- 
tison and Benjamin Jowett, Mod. Church- 
man, Mar. 1959. 


COMMONWEALTH, IRELAND, AND 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


PAULA ARMSTRONG, Recent Publications Re- 
lating to Canada. Canadian Hist. Rev., Mar. 
1959. - | 

MicheL Bruner. The British Conquest: Cana- 
dian Social Scientists and the Fate of the 
Canadiens. Ibid., June 1959. 

KzNNzrH BuckLEY. The Role of Staple In- 
dustries in Canada's Economic Develop- 
ment. Jour, Econ. Hist., Dec. 1958. 

Ceylon under Socialist Rule. Mr. Bandaran- 
aike’s Régime. Round Table, Mar. 1959. 
BARBARA COFFMAN. The Louth Harbour Ship- 

ping Company. Ontaria Hist., Spring 1959. 

G. M. DENING. Review Article: Ancient Voy- 
agers in the Pacific. Hist. Stud., Australia 
and New Zealand, Nov. 1958. 

James E. Dovonerry. The Aswan Decision in 
Perspective. Pol. Sct. Quar., Mar. 1959. 
Graduate Theses in Canadian History and Re- 
lated Subjects. Canadian Hist. Rev., Dec. 

1958. 

Ceuta HaMirToN. Irish Catholics. of New 
South Wales and the Labor Party, 1890~ 
1910, Hist. Stud., Australia and New Zea- 
land, Nov. 1958. 

ALLAN Horton, Archival Backgrounds in New 
South Wales. Am. Archivist, Jan. 1959. 
CHARLES W, Humpanıes. The Capture of York 
[Upper Canada]. Ontario Hist., Winter 

1959. 

K. S. Inaris. Catholic Historiography in Aus- 
tralia. Hist. Stud., Australia and New 
Zealand, Noy. 1958. 

MARIEL JENKINS. Grace Seasoned with Salt: 
A Profile of Reverend William Jenkins, 
1779-1843. Ontario Hist., Spring 1959. 

Jonn Kenyon, The Influence of the Oxford 
Movement upon the Church of England in 
Upper Canada. Ibid. 

Pau KNAPLUND. Sir Arthur Gordon and Fit: 
Some Gordon-Gladstone Letters. Hist. Stud., 
Australia and New Zealand, Nov. 1958. 

Id, Sir Arthur Gordon and New Zealand, 
1880-1882. Pacifice Hist, Rev., May 1959. 


Articles 


SIMON Kuznets. Canada’s Economic Prospects. 
Am. Econ. Rev., June 1959. 

Lesu Lipson. Party Systems in the United 
Kingdom and the Older Commonwealth: 
Causes, Resemblances, and Variations. Pol. 
Stud., Feb. 1959. 

FRxNisE A, LocaN. India—Britain’s Substitute 
for American Cotton, 1861-1865, Jour. 
Southern Hist., Nov. 1958. 

WILFRED MALENBAUM. India and China: Con- 
trasts in Development Performance. Am. 
Econ. Rev., June 1959. 

A. W. MaxriN. Henry Parkes and Electoral 
Manipulation, 1872-82. Hist. Stud., Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, Nov. 1958. 


J. K. McConica. Kingsford and Whiggery in - 


Canadian History. Canadian Hist. Rev., 
June 1959. 

D. J. McDoucarr. Canada and Common- 
wealth Affairs. Ibid., Dec. 1958. 

A. L. Murray. The Provincial Freeman: A 
New Source for the History of the Negro 
in Canada, Ontario Hist., Winter 1959. 

CARLEEN O'LoucaLm, The Economy of Brit- 
ish Guiana, 1952-56. Social and Econ. 
Stud., Mar. 1959. 

D. F. Pocock, Notes on the Interaction of 
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English and Indian Thought in the roth 
Century. Jour. World Hist., pt. 4, 1958. 
Research on Irish History in Irish Universities, 

1958-9, Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 1959. 

S. P. Sun. Effects on India of British Law and 
Administration in the 19th Century. Jour. 
World Hist., pt. 4, 1958. 

E. Morris Smer., The Early Years of the 
Tunkers in Upper Canada. Ontario Hist., 
Spring 1959. 

Gxoncz W. SPRAGGE. The Great Seals and the 
Arms of Ontario. Ibid., Winter 1959. 

C. P. Sracer. The Anse au Foulon, 1759 
[Wolfe's Cove]: Montcalm and Vaudreuil. 
Canadian Hist. Rev., Mar. 1959. 

Davin THornuzy, The Irish Conservatives and 
Home Rule, 1869—73. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 
1959. 

Frank H. Uwpbzuumr. Lord Minto on His 
Governor Generalship. Canadian Hist. Rev., 
June 1959. 

D. Van ABBÉ. The Interests of the South Aus- 
tralian German-Language Press in the Nine- 
teenth Century, His. Stud., Australia and 
New Zealand, Nov. 1958. 

K. F. WarEkxn, The Australian Labor Move- 
ment, South Atlantic Quar., Spring 1959. 


France 
Beatrice F. Hyslop 


Grorces MoNGRÉDIEN, Louis XIV et l'Acad- 
émie. Rev. de Paris, June 1959. 

Id. Plaisirs ct fétes sous Louis XIV. Historia, 
nO. I50, 1959. 

CLarre-ELIANE Enger. English Visitors at 
Louis XIV's Court. History Today, June 
1959. 

DOMINIQUE LABARRE DE RALLICOURT. Colbert 
et l'intendant des fortifications des frontiéres 
de Champagne (Renart de Fuchsamberg). 
Ann. de PEst., no. 4, 1958. 

ARTHUR BIREMBAUT. La contribution de Réau- 
mur à la thermométrie. Rev. d'hist. des sci., 

. Oct-Dec. 1958. 

V. S. Lusiwsxv. Voltaire et la guerre des 
farines. Ann. hist. Rev. fr., Apr.-June 1959. 

Marc Perricmer. Contribution à l'histoire du 
xvin* sècle, L'administration des Classes de 
la marine ct ses archives dans les ports 
bretons. Rev. d'hist. éc.. et soc., no. I, 1959. 

Junes Conan. La Physiocratie à l'honneur. 
Ibid., no. 4, 1958. 

Pau Henry-Borpeaux. L'élection mouve- 
mentée de Montesquieu à l'Académie, Rev. 


deux mondes, Apr. 1, 1959. 

Marc BouLoiseau. Notables ruraux et élec- 
tions municipales dans la région Rouennaise 
en 1787. Mémoires et documents (published 
by C.N.R.S.) no, 13, 1958. 

Jacques GopEcHoT. Bulletin historique. La 
période révolutionnaire et impériale (1”* 
partie). Rev. hist., Jan.-Mar. 1959. 

1d, Mes souvenirs sur Albert Mathiez. Ann. 
hist, Rév. fr., Apr.-June 1959. 

Rosert R. Palmer. Sur la composition sociale 
de la Gauche à la Constituante. Ibid. 


, Louis ManzriN. Mirabeau ou le révolution- 


naire malgré lui. Historia, no. 148, 1959. 
CHARLES DE RÉmMUSAT. Lafayette au château de 
Lagrange. Rev. deux mondes, Apr. 1, 1959. 
Louis Marin. Le rôle de l'Abbé Grégoire dans 
la fondation de l'Institut et de l'Académie 
des sciences morales et politiques. Rev. des 
Travaux de l'4cad. des Sci. morales et 
polit., 2° sém., 1956. 
RicHagnp Coss. The People in the French 
Revolution. Past and Present, Apr. 1959. 
ALFRED DE Curzon. Le mythe de "Monsieur 
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de Gaston,”  généralisime des armées 
royales, Contribution à l'histoire des émigrés. 
Rev. hist., Jan.-Mar. 1959. 

GEORGES LEFEBVRE and Marc BouroisEAU. 
L'émigration et les milieux populaires (1791- 
1794). Ann. hist. Rév. fr., Apr.-June 1959. 

M. A. ChHarmeLoT. Autour de St, Just. Les 

' habitants de Blérancourt au début de l'an 
IV. Ibtd., Jan.-Mar. 1959. 

P. Gérard. L'armée révolutionaire de la 
Haute-Garonne. Ibid. 

C. Bewba, Les Jacobins hongrois. 154. 

Jean Vipacenc. La désertion dans le départe- 
ment du Calvados sous le premier Empire. 
Rev. d'hist. mod. et contemp., Jan.-Mar. 
1959. 

AxnoLD Wurremce. Joseph Bonaparte in 
America. History Today, May 1959. 

Jonas Berraur. Un désastre conjugal à la cour 
de Napoléon. Historia, no. 148, 1959. 

GeorGE G. IccEns. Heine and the Saint Si- 
monians. A Re-examination. Comparative 
Literature, Fall 1958. 

G. DE BERTIBR DE SAUVIGNY. L'année de la 
Girafe (1827). Historia, no. 150, 1959. 
René Bruin. Regards sur le syndicalisme. II. 

Rev. deux mondes. Apr. I, 1959. 

CHRISTIANNE MARCILHACY. Les Caractéres de la 
crise sociale et politique de 1846 4 1852 
dans le département du Loiret, Rev. d’hist. 
mod. et contemp., Jan.—Mar, 1959. 

PrggRE GuiraL. Marseille et l'Algérie de 1830 
à nos jours. Rev. des Travaux de l'Acad. des 
Sci. morales et polit., 2° sm., 1956. 

THEODORE ZELDIN. Government Policy in the 
French General Election of 1849. Eng. Hist, 
Rev., Apr. 1959. 

J. Bouvrer. Le Crédit Lyonnais de 1863 à 
1882. Cahiers internationaux, June 1959. 
Jean Daurar. Gambetta contre l'empire et 

l'ordre moral, Ibid., Feb. 1959. 

PERRE AUDIAT. Quand l'Égypte ne voulait pas 
du canal de Suez. Historia, no. 149, 1959. 
H. HARTMANN. Anniversaires scientifiques: 
- Pierre et Marie Curie. Ibid., no. 151, 1959. 
SamveL H. BARNES, The Politics of French 

Christian Labor, Jour. of Politics, Feb. 1959. 


THEODORE ZELDIN. English Ideals in French, 


Politics during the Nineteenth Century. Hist. 
Jour., I, no. 2, 1959. 

GÉNÉRAL WzvcAND. En juin 1919 le traité de 
Versailles était signé. Historia, no. 151, 
1959. 

Jacques Ruzrr. Sur un point d'histoire. Le 
niveau de la stabilisation Poincaré, Rev. d'éc. 
polit., Mar.-Apr. 1959. 


Other Recent Publications 


RUDOLF VON ÁLBERTINL Zur Bearteilung der 
Volksfront in Frankreich (1934-1938). 
Vierteljahrsh, f. Zeitgesch., Apr. 1959. 

GíwNÉRAL Pau. SteuLm. Réalités stratégiques 
en 1939 ct vingt ans après. Rev. de déf. nat., 
May 1959. 

A. Funk, La “Reconnaissance” du C.F.L.N. 
Rev. d'hist. deux. guerre mond., Jan. 1959. 

DoNALD C. McKay, The Legacy of the Third 
Republic. Current Hist., May 1959. 

Epwanp W, Fox. The Failure of the Fourth 
Republic. Ibid. 

Hans Komm. The French Righüst Revolution. 
Ihid. 

Kant LoxwzNsTEIN. The Constitution of the 
Fifth Republic: A Preliminary Report. Jour. 
of Politics, May 1959. 

Pierre VaRILLON. La marine française pen- 
dant la guerre. Rev. deux mondes, Apr. 
15, 1959. 

Rocuz. La France devant le Marché 
commun. Rev. polit. et parl., Apr. 1959. 
Roserr FxnTAL. Défense de la communauté 
francaise. Rev. milit. gén., June 1959. 
M, Rose. Réflexions sur la politique finan- 
cière francaise: Le débat Pinay-Chalandon, 
élément d'une querelle millénaire. Res. der 

sci. finan., Apr.-TJune 1959. 

AmmaL OrroLr. Le Général de Gaulle. Soldat- 
Écrivain-Homme d'État, Rev. déf. nat, 
Apr. 1959. 

GirsERT Tournier. L'aménagement du Rhône 
française et son rôle européen. Ibid. 

Merny and Segor BROMBEROER. Le 13 mai. 
Historia, no. 150, 1959. 

MarceL-Epmonp NAEGELEN. Le probléme al- 
génen. Rev, des Travaux de PAcad. des 
Sci. morales et polit., 2° sém., 1956. 

Table des vingt-cing premiéres années (1929- 
1953). Ann. de Bourgogne, Oct-Dec. 1958. 

Bibliographie Normande. Ann. de Normandie, 
Jan. 1959. 

Sronzy R. Packamp. Caveat Magister: Some 
Reflections on the Life and Work of Charles 
Petit-Dutaillis, 1868—1947. Speculum, Apr. 
1959. 

CuaxLEs BRAIBANT. Souvenirs sur Georges 
Bourgin. Rev. hist., Jan.-Mar. 1959. 

Énovaro Bonnerom, André Siegfried, écri- 
vain politique et témoin de son temps. Rev. 
polit. et parl., Apr. 1959. 

Prerre Rar, André Siegfried, ambassadeur de 
la pensée francaise à travers le monde. Ibid. 
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Denis I, Duvsen and Roose Haun, Deux let- 
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tres de Laplace à Lavoisier [1780's]. Rev. 
d'hist. des sci., Oct-Dec. 1958. 

Gerorces BounorN. Quelques inédits de Babeuf 
[cont.] Ann. hist. Rév. fr., Apr.-June 1959. 


L'Actualité de l'hist., Jan.-Mar. 1959. Two ar- 
ticles giving correspondence of Jean Grave 
(1923-26). 


Spain and Portugal 
C. ]. Bishko 


C. Harver Garpinen. William Hickling Pres- 
cott: Launching a Bark. Americas, Jan. 
1959. 

Jerry E. ParrERsON. A Checklist of Prescott 
Manuscripts. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 
1959. 

A. Barão. Herculano e Camilo. Anais, VIII, 
1958. | 

C. Lascaris Comeno, Participación catalana 
en la defensa de Constantinopla durante el 
último asedio. J. Zurita cuad. de hist., nos. 
6-7, 1954 [pub. 1958]. 

C. MaziNxscO. Les affaires commerciales en 
Flandre d'Alphonse V d'Aragon, roi dc 
Naples (1416-1458). Rev. hist., Jan-Mar. 
1959. 

Peoro CastiNemos. La artillería naval en la 
época del Emperador. Rev. gen. de marina, 
Oct 1958. — . 

J. Yusr v Prra. Túnez. Ibid. 

SALVADOR Garciá Franco. La náutica en 
tiempos del Emperador, Ibid, 

J. E. G. T. Los libros de náutica en los años 
del Emperador. Ibid. 

RobsrTo Bannzmo-Mkrmgo. La cartografía en 
tiempos del Emperador. Ibid. 

Macnus Garönvonn, Isabel de España, her- 
mana del Emperador Carlos V, reina de 
Dinamarca, Noruega y Suecia. Bol. r. Acad. 
Aist., Oct-Dec. 1958. 

J. I. TzrLEcHEA Infoonas, Así mund d Em- 
perador. Ibid. 

J. López pe Toro. El Panegírico de Carlos 
V por J. C. Calvete de Estrella. Ibid. 

Joroz Faro. A organização comercial de S. 
Jorge de Mina em 1529 e as suas relacóes 
com a ilha de S. Tomé. Bol. cult. da Guiné 
Portugueta, July 1958. 

SALVADOR DE Moxó. Los orígenes de la per- 
cepción de alcabalas por particulares. His- 
pania, July-Sept. 1958. 

Francisco TORRELLA NiUBÓ. Aspectos sociales 
de los antiguos gremios textiles catalanes. 
Ibid. 

José Gerra Iruriaca. Comunidad de los 
hombres de mar sicilianos y españoles. 7. 


Zurita cuad. de hist., nos. 6-7, 1954 [pub. 
1958]. 

J. CABEZUDO ASTRAIN. Los conversos ara- 
goneses según los procesos de la Inquisición. 
Sefarad, no. 2, 1958. 

M. SíNcCHEZ Moya. Aportaciones a la historia 
de la Inquisición aragonesa y turolense. 
Ibid. 

Puar SÁNcCHxgz Mora. Proceso del Santo 
Oficio contra Pero Amigo. Ibid, 

MosH£ Lazar. Alfonso de Zamora, copiste. 
Ibid. 

C. Ron DE LA Basrma. Manuscritos árabes en 
la Inquisición granadina (1582). Al-Anda- 
lus, no. 1, 1958. 

H. Sancho pe Sopranis. Don Juan Téllez- 
Girón y la Universidad de la Concepción 
de Osuna. Hispania, July-Sept, 1958. 

ÁNGEL CaNzLLAs Lórez. Estudios ribagor- 
zanos. Notas para la vida dramática de Don 
Juan de Aragón y Gurrea, conde de Riba- 
gorza, ejecutado en 1573. ]. Zurita cuad, de 
hist., nos. 6-7, 1954 [pub. 1958]. 

D. CABANELAS RoDrícuEz, Cartas del Sultán de 
Marruecos a Felipe H. Al-Andalus, no. 1, 
1958. 

OzLanno Risemo. Viagens e negócios de um 
mercador portugués do século xvn. Garcia 
de Orta, no. 2, 1958. 

F&AzÁo DE VAsCONCELOs. Subsídios para a his- 
tória de carreira da India no tempo dos 
Felipes. Bol. geral do ultramar, May-Dec. 
1958, 

VigcÍNIA Rav. A embaixada de Tristio de 
Mendonça Furtado e os arquivos notariais 
holandeses. Anais, VII, 1958. 

J. BRANQUINHO pg CArvaLgO. Livro N da 
Correia [1623-1754]. Arquivo coimbräo, 
XVI, 1958. 

Fermin Bouza Burry. Los impresores com- 
‘postelanos José y Jacinto do Canto (1653- 
1711). Cuad. estud. gallegos, no. 40, 1958. 

Casar Marri. Le socialisme et le mouve- 
ment ouvrier à Barcelone à la chute d'Isa- 
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belle I. Internat, Rev. Social Hist., IV, 
pt. 1, 1959. 

MANUEL DE Castro. Informe a Campomanes 
sobre la emigración e industrialización de 
Galicia. Cuad. estud. gallegos, no. 40, 1958. 

Ramón Orero PmpRAYo. Exportación de cera 
de Orense a fines del siglo xvi y comienzos 
del xix. Ibid. 

J. J. pe Casri:uo pe Morais SARMENTO, Ed. 
A. T. DE Monam SARMENTO, Relação das 
medidas de defensa que se executarem nas 
margens do rio Vouga, depois da tomada do 
Porto pelo Marechal Soult em 1809. Ar- 
quivo do distrito de Aveiro, Jan.-Mar. 
1958. 

G. TRINDADE Sımözs. Vistórias da Cámara de 
Coimbra [1801-18]. Arquivo coimbräo, 
XVI, 1958. 
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Marqués pe Sko-Paro. O Tenente General 1° 
Marqués de Sio-Paio (1762-1841). Anais, 
VIII, 1958. 

FERNANDO IZAGUIRRE. Aragón en la primera 
guerra carlista: El Barón de Hervés. J. 
Zurita cuad. de hist., nos. 6-7, 1954 [pub. 
1958]. 

T. García Ficusras. La prensa (periódicos y 
periodistas) en la guerra de Africa (1859— 
60). Arch. instituto estud. afric., Sept. 1958. 

Dieco SEVILLA, Política africana de Canalejas. 
Ibid. 

A. Jiménez-Lanpi. Don Francisco Giner de 
los Ríos y la Institución Libre de Enseñanza. 
Rev. hispánica moderna, Jan.-Apr. 1959. 

OrcA BLowpET Tupisco. Francisco Giner de 
los Ríos: Bibliografía. Ibid. 


The Low Countries 
Gordon Griffiths 


H. A. ENNO VAN GELDER, Erasmus, schilders 
en rederijkers [concl.]. Tijd. voor Gesch., 
LXXII, no. 1, 1959. 

Z. R. Dirmick Een Sowjetrussisch werk 
over de opstand (A. N. Tsjistozwonof, 
Niderlandskaja boerzjocasnaya revoljoctsia 
xvi wyeka, Moscow, 1958). Bijd. Gesch. 
Nederlanden, XIV, no. 1, 1959. 

A. M. van DER Woupe. De crisis in de op- 
stand na de val van Antwerpen. Ibid. 

J. van BeyLen. Een merkwaardige tekening 
yan het etland Walcheren en de visserij op 
de Noordzee in de 16° ceuw. Acad. de 
Marine de Belgique, Communications, X, 
1956-57. 


Jon. DE Vries. De ontduiking der convooien 
en licenten in de Republiek tijdens de 
achttiende ecuw. Tijd. voor Gesch.; LXXII, 
no. I, 1959. 

J. STENGERS. Le libre examen à l'Université 
de Bruxelles, hier et aujourd'hui. Rev. de 
l'Université de Bruxelles, May-June 1959. 

F. SMEKENS. Braakliggend terrein betreffende 
onze Nationale Zecvaartgeschiedenis in de 
Moderne Tijden. Acad. de Marine de Bel- 
gique, Communications, X, 1956-57. 

Joao CUNDA DA SILVEIRA. Ápport à l'étude de 
la contribution flamande au peuplement des 
Açores. Ibid. 


Northern Europe 
Oscar ]. Falnes 


WALTER Jounson. American Scandinavian 
Bibliography for 1958. Scand. Stud., May 
1959. 

OLor MusTELIN. Biografiska lexika för Fin- 
land [since 1850's]. Nord. Tids., no. 2, 
1959. 

Exx Rypine. De stora männens roll i his- 
torien. Samtid och Framtid, no. 2, 1959. 
Lus J. WILHELMSEN. Universiteter, folkop- 
plysning og lokalhistorisk granskning. 

Heimen, Mar. 1959. 

Jerker Rosen. Historieforskningen vid Lunds 

universitet. Forzid og Nutid, no. 3, 1958. 


C. M. ScuvsERosON. Vår historieforsknings 
begynnelse [Mustelin’s Studier 1 finländsk 
historieforskning 1809-1865]. Finsk Tids., 
no. 7, 1958. 

Sven LinpMan, Abo Akademi under 40 Ar. 
Ibid., no. 8, 1958. 

JOHANNES, L&EMANN. Troels G. Jorgensen [the 
Danish jurist as historian]. Nord. Tids., no. 
2, 1959. 

Hatvpan Korr. Var sjgveigande bønder 
grunnlaget for det gamle germankse jord- 
brukssamfunnet? Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 1, 
1959. 
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Ragnar JirLow. Svensk folkkultur [Atlas över 
svensk folkkultur, vol. I]. Nord. Tids., no. 
I, 1959. 

AnTHUR NonpÉN. Runor och realia i Rok [the 
rune stone]. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. x, 1959. 

Orro Janse. Har Emund den gamle sökt in- 
fora den grekisk-katolska liran i Sverige? 
Fornrännen, 1958. 

JóncgN WemvuLL. Odegárdar och avradssink- 
ning i senmedeltidens Sverige: Studier i 
Vadstena klosters jordeböcker. Scandia, no. 
1, 1959. 

Goran Rysrap. Falskt och äkta i Hammer- 
staaffaren: En metodírága [1470's]. Ibid. 
ANDREAS HorMsEN. Landowners and Tenants 
in Norway [isth-17th centuries]. Scand. 

Econ. Hist. Rev., no. a, 1958. 

Gorrram CarLssow. Lübecks Niederstadt- 
bücher och Sverige. Hist. Tids, (Sw.), no. 

. I, 1959. 

Bert. BoETHIUs. Swedish Iron and Steel, 
1600-1955. Scand. Econ. Hist. Rev., no. 2, 
1958. 

Knup Fasricrus. Skåneland [x7th century]. 
Fortid og Nutid, no. 2, 1957. 

Berti. Botrerus. [Review article on Michael 
Roberts, Gustavus Adolphus: A History of 
Sweden, vol. IE (London, 1958.] Hist. 
Tids. (Sw.), no. I, 1959. 

Sven GRAUERS. Karolinsk historia [Charles 
XI, Charles XII]. Ibid. 

Armas Luuxxo. The “Annual Budget" of 
North Finnish Farmers at the End of the 
17th Century. Scand. Econ. Hist, Rev., no. 
2, 1958. 

AxeL GapoLm. Frihetstiden och inflations- 
problemet [18th century]. Samtid och 
Framtid, no. I, 1959. 

Gunnar OrssoN, Krisuppgörelsen mellan hatt- 
partiet och Carl Fredrik Pechlin 1760. 
Scandia, no. I, 1959. 

Sevep JonwsoN. Handelsbalansräkningar och 
jarnpriser 1790-1805. Ibid. 

Per HuLrovisr. [Review article on Seved John- 
son, Sverige och stormakterna 1800-1804: 
Studier 1 svensk handels- och utrikespolitik 
(Göteborg, 1957).] Hist, Tids, (Sw.), no. 
I, 1959. 

K. L. Jannnus. Om 1844-matriklen som land- 
bohistorisk kilde. Fortid og Nutid, no. 4, 
1958. 

L. Knusrs-AHRENBERG. Finnischer Separatis- 
mus und russischer Imperialismus im vori- 
gen Jahrhundert. Hist. Zeitsch., Apr. 1959. 

Jens Arup Sem. “Det norske system" 1 den 
økonomiske liberalismes klassiske tid (1850- 
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1870). Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. I, 1959. 

SVERRE STEEN and ALF KAARTVEDT. [Review 
article on Per Fuglum, Ole Richter: Ungdom 
og stortingsvirke (Oslo).] Ibid. 

SrunE M. Warrier. Oskar (II), Preussen och 
Tyskland: En politisk omvandelse och dess 
orsaker. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 1, 1959. 

Kristian Hvt: Hærloven 1880: Et politisk 
intrigespil [in Denmark]. Nord. Tids., no. 
4, 1959. 

ALF Ánrno. Fakta och propaganda kring ut- 
vandrarna [Moberg’s works]. Sv. Tids., no. 
3, 1959. 

RupoLPH RoberT. The Carlsberg Foundation 
[family backgrounds]. Am. Scand. Rev., 
June 1959. 

Jonan Vocr. Statsékonomisk Forening 1883-- 
1958 og Norges økonomi. Sratsikon. Tids., 
no. I, 1959. 

ORLANDO MARTINEZ. Scandinavian Co-opera- 
tion [since 1870s]. Contemp, Rev., May 
1959. 

Per Hurrovisr. Klasspolitik och statsintresse: 
En studie i oscarisk riksdagstaktik, Scandia, 
no. I, I959. 

AxeL Onan. Fem &rtionden av Finlands 
historia [parliamentary history, 1860's, 
1910's]. Finsk Tids., no. 6, 1958. 

Kurr SAMUELsson. The Banks and the Fi- 
nancing of Industry in Sweden, c. 1900- 
1927. Scand. Econ. Hirt. Rev., no. 2, 1958. 

Hans Hırn. Unionskrisen 1905 ur militär syn- 
punkt [of the Swedish Defense Staff]. 
Finsk Tids., no. 7, 1958. l 

Emertz Orsoni. Den vite generalen [Erik 
Heinrichs on Marshall Mannerheim]. Nord. 
Tids., no. 3, 1959. 

Kuar ANTELL. Folktingsinstitutionen [for the 
Swedish minority]. Finsk Tids., no. 7, 1958. 

PauL Doran. The Nordic Council. West. 
Pol. Quar., June 1959. 

Nus Herırrz. Nar föreningarna Norden bil- 
dades: Minnen fran 1918 och rọrọ [goth 
anniversary]. Nord. Tids., no. 3, 1959. 

Stic PLosEck. Gustav V och den tyska 
trupptransiteringsfragan i juni 1941. Stats- 
vet. Tids., no. I, 1959. 

RAGNAR NUMELIN. Finland och det andra 
världskriget. Finsk Tids., no. 5, 1958. 

Göran von BonpsporFr. En kamp pá tvenne 
fronter [Paasikivi’s memoirs]. Ibid., no. 4, 
1958. 

ALLAN A. Kuusisro. The Paasikivi Line in 
Finland’s Foreign Policy. West. Pol. Quar., 
Mar. 1959. 
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Jonn H. WuoxziNxN. Continuing Finnish Neu- 
trality. Current Hist., Apr. 1959. 

Sicurp Grio. A propos “Kongens Strömme” 
[Norwegian and Icelandic territorial waters 
since 1500's]. Nord. Tids., no. 2, 1959. 

A. J. Fiscugn. The Iceland Problem. Contemp. 
Rev., Apr. 1959. 

Cre. A. R. CERISTENSEN. Norge i 1958. Nord. 
Tids., no. 3, 1959. 

TORSTEN G. AMINOFF. Finland 1958. Ibid., 
DO. 4, 1959. 

HxLox GivermoLT. Finnland og Neytraliteten, 
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Samtiden, no. 4, 1959. 

Hersart TincsTEN. Issues in Swedish Foreign 
Policy. Foreign Aff., Apr. 1959. 

OLor MusteLm. Frän  februarimanifestets 
dagar [1899]: Ett brev frán senator Gustaf 
Langenskiold. Finsk Tids., no. 2, 1958. 

Memorandum Submitted by the Government 
of Iceland to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, September 1958: The Ice- 
landic Fishery Question. Nord. Tids. for 
Int. Ret., nos. 3-4, 1958. 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 
Fritz T. Epstein 


GERMANY 


Huco HanrscH. Die Organisation des Donau- 
raumes unter Karl V. Der Donauraum, no. 

` I, 1959. 

Lurz HarzrELD. Staatsräson und Reputation 
bei Kaiser Karl V. Zettsch. f. Religions- u. 
Geistesgesch., no. 1, 1959. 

Cant J. Burcewarpt. Karl V., der letzte eu- 
ropaische Kaiser. Universitas, Feb. 1959. 
WALTER Menrinerr. Fridericianische Stidte- 
politik in Ostpreussen. Zeitsch, f. Ostforsch., 

no. I, 1989. 

Worrsang Huscrxe. Forschungen zur Ge- 
schichte der führender Gesellschafsschicht 
im klassischen Weimar, Veröff. des Thüring. 
Landeshauptarchivs Weimar, I, 1958. 

W. M. Ferm. von BissiNo, Der Deutsche Zoll- 
verein und die monetären Probleme. 
Schmollers Jahrb., no. 2, 1959. 

Kari Ericu Born. Sozialpolitische Probleme 
und Bestrebungen in Deutschland von 1848 
bis zur Bismarckschen Sozialgesetzgebung. 
Vierteljahrsch. f. Sozial- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., 
Mar. 1959. 

Eanst DEUERRLEIN. Bismarck und die Reichs- 
vertretung beim Heiligen Stuhl. Im Vor- 
feid des Kulturkampfes. Sammen der Zeit, 
June 1959. 

Briorrre Remicks. Die Reichstagswahlen in 
Schlesien 1871-1932. Jahrb. der Schles. 
Friedrich-Wilhelms-Univ. zu Breslau, IV, 
1959. 

Jonn L. Sneu. Imperial Germany's Tragic 
Era, 1888-1918: Threshold to Democracy 
ot Foreground to Nazism [concl.]. Jour. 
Central European Af., Apr. 1959. 

Werner FRAvuENDIENST. Deutsche Weltpolitik. 
Zur Problematik des Wilhelminischen Reichs. 
Welt als Gesch., Jan. 1959. 


Derren Fricke. Der Reichsverband gegen die 
Sozialdemokratie, von seiner Gründung 
[1903] bis zu den Reichstagswahlen von 
1907. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 2, 1959. 

A. S. Srrayas. The Colonial Rule of the Ger- 
man Impenalists in Lithuania, 1915-1918 
[in Russian]. Voprosy ist., no. 12, 1958. 

I. K. KomLiaxov. The Fight of the Soviet 
State for Maintaining Peace with Germany 
during the Period of Validity of the Brest 
[-Litovsk] Treaty [in Russian]. Ist. SSSR, 
no. 4, 1958. 

A. I, DanıLov. German Bourgeois Historians 
of Liberal Orientation during the First 
World War and the Revolution of 1918- 
1919 [in Russian]. Nov. f noveish. ist., no, 
5, 1958. 

Maurin Porzw. Zu einigen Fragen der No- 
vemberrevolution 1918 in Deutschland. Wiss. 
Zeitsch. d. Univ. Rostock, 7. Jg., 1957-58, 
Gesellschafts- u. sprachwiss. Reihe, no. 3. 

Wrrotp Luxaszews<ı. Der Arbeiter- und Sol- 
datenrat in Posen 1918-1919. Ibid. 

Wiener KowarsKr. Die konterrevolutionáre 
Haltung der Entente zur deutschen Novem- 
berrevolution, Wiss. Zeitsch. d. Martin Lu- 
ther-Univ, Halle-Wittenberg, 8. Ig., 1958- 
59, Gesellschafts- u. sprachwiss. Reihe, no. 
1. 

Hetmur Korsr. Das aussenpolitische Pro- 
gramm des Gründungsparteitages der KPD 
[Kommunist. Partei Deutschlands]. Deut- 
sche Aussenpolitik, no. 11, 1958. 

Göwrer Rosenrern, Das erste Jahr der sow- 
jetischen Aussenpolitik und Deutschland. 
Wiss. Zeitsch. der Humboldt-Univ. zu Ber- 
lin, 7. ]g., 1957-58, Gesellschafts- u. sprach- 
wiss, Reihe, no. I. 

HeLmur KoLse and Jowannes Zeit. The 
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German Communists and the Hungarian 
Soviet Republic [in Russian].Voprosy ist., 
no. 3, 1959. 

JOHANNES Zeit. The Activity of the Russian 
Section of the German Communist Party 
[1920] [in Russian]. Ibid., no. I, 1959. 

Kraus ErsTEiN. Three American Studies of 
German Socialism. World Politics, July 

` 1959. 

Warrer Remm. Reichswehr und politische 
Parteien der Weimarer Republik. Wehrwiss. 
Rundsch., Dec. 1958. 

Farrz BEERMANN. Reichswehrpolitik in der 
Weimarer Zeit. Die neue Gesellschaft, Mar.— 
Apr. 1959. 

Wırneım Der. Schleicher und die deutsche 
Abrüstungspolitik im Juni/Juli 1932. Viertel- 
jahrsh. f. Zestgesch., Apr. 1959. 

ALEXANDER MARWALD. The German General 
Staff: Model of Military Organization? Or- 
bis, Spring 1959. 

Joacum H. Knorr. Der autoritäre Staat: Kon- 
servative Ideologie und Staatstheorie am 
Ende der Weimarer Republik. Polit. Stud., 
no. 3, 1959. 

Eprru RurPzi, Zur Tatigkeit des Eugenio 
Pacelli [Pope Pius XII] als Nuntius in 
Deutschland [1917-29]. Zettsch. f. Ge- 
schichtswiss, no. 2, 1959. 

MICHAEL SCHMOLKE. Reden und Redner vor 
der Reichsprisidentenwahl im Jahre 1932. 
Publizistik, Mar.-Apr. 1959. 

ARTHUR SCHWEITZER. Organisierter Kapita- 
lismus und Parteidiktatur, 1933-1936. 
Schmollers Jahrb., no, 1, 1959. 

Jan F. Trisxa. “Work Redeems”: Concentra- 
ton Camp Labor and Nazi German Eco- 
nomy. Jour. Central European Aff., Apr. 
1959. | 

M. BATURIN. The United States and Munich. 
Internat, Aff. (Moscow), no. 4, 1959. 

V. T. Foman. Schacht's Part in the Prepara- 
tion of the Second World War by Germany 
[in Russian]. Nov. í noveish. ist., no. 4, 
1958. 

Cranes B. Burpicx. “Operation Cyclamen,” 
Germany and Albania, 1940-1941. Jour. 
Central European Aff., Apt. 1959. 

GERHARD Foernsrex c£ Gl Der Barbaros- 
saplan in Politik und Kriegführung Hitler- 
deutschlands 1940-41. Zeitsch. f. Geschichts- 
wiss., NO. 3, 1959. 

EnrzxHARD WeicmoLo, Die deutsche Führung 
und das Mittelmeer unter dem Blickwinkel 
der Seestrategie. Wehrwiss. Rundsch., Mar. 
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1959. (Sec W. Warlimont's art, noted in 
AHR, Jan. 1959, p. 487.) 

W. WarLimoNT. Entgegnung zu der Stellung- 
nahme des Admirals Weichold. Ibid. 

J. Ronwer. Die Verluste im Nachschubverkehr 
zwischen Italien und Libyen vom Juni 1940 
bis Januar 1943. Marine-Rundsch., Apr. 
1959. 

Kort ZeıtzLer. Der Vorstoss der Panzer- 
Gruppe von Kleist über Sedan nach Abbe- 
ville und Dünkirchen im Mai 1940. Wehr- 

. kunde, May 1959. 

F. N. Teer. The Falsification of the Prob- 
lem of Preparing the Fascist Aggression 
against the Sovict Union in West German 
Reactionary Historiography [in Russian]. 
Nov. i noveish. ist., no. 6, 1958. 

K. TsYBINA. The German Question and War- 
time Franco-Soviet Relations, 1941—1945. 
Internat. Aff. (Moscow), no. 4, 1959. 

M. Mirsrziv. The Second Front: Fact and 
Fiction. Ibid., no. 1, 1959. 

M. M. BxLousov and V. I. KLoxov. The Falsi- 
fication of the Struggle of the Ukrainian 
People against the German-Fascist Con- 
querors in Bourgeois Literature [in Ukrai- 
nian]. Ukrains' ku istorich. zhurnal, no. 2, 
1959. 

B. S. Txr'ruxnHovsxr. The Turning Point in 
the Great Patriotic War [1942-43] [in 
Russian]. Voprosy ist., no. 3, 1959. 

Cann VWAGENER. Der Ausbruch der Ersten 
Panzerarmee aus dem Kessel von Kamenez- 
Podolsk, März-April 1944. Wehrwiss. 
Rundsch., Jan. 1959. 

A. GALKIN. Operation Crossword [negotia- 
tions about Italy’s capitulation]. Interna. 
Aff. (Moscow), no. 2, 1959. 

J. R van ver Lxzvw. Deutschland und die 
Niederlande im Zweiten Weltkrieg. Internat. 

-- Jahrb. f]. Geschichtsunterricht, VI, 1957-58. 

V. M. Buzuzv. The Soviet Union's Struggle 
for a Democratic Peace Treaty with Ger- 
many, 1945-1949 [in Russian]. Is. SSSR, 
no. 2, 1959. 

Farrz Kömen. Das Ringen um den deut- 
schen Friedensvertrag 1945-1959. Deutsche 
Aussenpolitik, Apr. 1959. 

WILHELM G. GREWE. Ein Friedensvertrag mit 
Deutschland? Ewropa-Archiv, no. 9-10, 
1959. 

Epuarp RoszNBAUM. Albert Ballin [1857— 
1918]: A Note on the Style of His Eco- 
nomic and Social Activities. Leo Baeck In- 
stitute of Jews from Germany, Year Book, 
IIT, 1958. 
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WorrcaANo Rorre. Hermann Broch als politi- 
scher Denker. Zesch. f. Politik, no. 4, 
1958. 

OLor Kromk. Ernst Haeckel—ein grosser 
materialistischer Naturforscher. Einheit, Feb. 
1959. 

C. Caspar. [Hitlers] Mein Kampf—a best 
seller. Jewish Soc. Stud., Jan. 1958. 

HERBERT SCHÖENBAUM. Unausgeführte Vor- 
haben wissenschaftlicher und kulturpoliti- 
scher Art und die Forschungsinstitut Karl 
Lamprechts. Forsch. u. Fortschritte, Apr. 
1959. 

STANISLAW SCHWANN. See General list, 

Hans-JoacHm Lirser and Perer Lupz. Zur 
Situation der Marxforschung. Kölner Zeitsch. 
f. Soziologie u. Sozialpsychologie, nos. 
3, 4, 1958. 

WALDEMAR Besson. Friedrich Meinecke und 
die Weimarer Republik. Vierteljahrsh. f. 
Zeitgesch., Apr. 1959. 

WirLIAM O. SHANAHAN. Liberalism and For- 
eign Affairs: Naumann and the Pre-War 
German View. Rev. of Politics, no. 1, 1959. 

JÜRGEN Rowe. Ernst Niekisch und der Na- 
tionalbolschewismus. Der Monat, Apr. 1959. 

KArL Arzerr. Felix Rachfahl [1867-1925]. 
Jahrb. d. Schles. Friedrich-Wilhelms-Univ. 
zu Breslau, TV, 1959. 

ULRICH STEINMANN, Adolf Reichwein [1898- 
1944] zum Gedenken. Deutsches Jahrb. f. 
Volkskunde, IV, pt. 2, 1958. 

GUNTHER Votor. Zur weltanschaulichen Ent- 
wicklung Wilhelm Riehls. Ibid. 

Friepvrich H. Trnaruck. Georg Simmel 
(1858-1918). Kölner Zeitsch. f. Soziologie 
u. Sozialpsychologie, no. 4, 1958. 

RunpoLr HeBERLE. Ferdinand Tonnies und 
die sozialen Bewegungen. Soziale Welt, 
Feb. 1959. 

GÜNTHER RorH and REINHARD Benprx. Max 
Webers Einfluss auf die amerikanische Sozi- 
ologie. Kölner Zeitsch. f. Soziologie u. So- 
sialpsychologie, no. I, 1959. 

G. CASTELLAN. Les Archives de la République 
démocratique allemande. Rev, hist., Jan— 
Mar. 1959. 

Frrrz T. ErsrziN. The Growth of the German- 
Language Collections. Lib. Cong. Quar. 
Jour., May 1959. 

Frrrz Krem. Über die Verfälschung der hi- 
storischen Wahrheit in der Aktenpublikation 
“Die grosse Politik der europäischen Kabi- 
nette 1871-1914.” Zettsch. f. Geschichtswiss., 
no. 2, 1959. 

MARGARET LAMBERT. Source Materials Made 
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Available to Historical Research as a Result 
of World War II. Internat. Aff. (London), 
Apr. 1959. 

Lzo STERN. Die westdeutsche Geschichtsschrei- 
bung im Dienste der psychologischen Krieg- 
führung. Einheit, Feb. 1959. l 

V. T. Pasuurto. The So-Called “Ostforschung” 
—the Ideology of West German Revanchism 
[in Russian]. Voprosy ist., no. 3, 1959. 

WILHELM Treve. Die Juden in der deutschen 
Wirtschaft. Tradition. Zettsch. f. kamen 
gesch., no. 4, 1958. 

Hans Lamm. Note on the Number of Jewish 
Victims of National. Socialism. jewish: Soc. 
Stud., Apr. 1959. 

ELFRIEDE REHBEIN. Grundzüge der Geschichte 
der deutschen Eisenbahnpolitik in den 
Jahren von 1890 bis 1914. Wiss. Zeitsch. d. 
Hochschule f. Verkehrswesen Dresden, no. 
I5 (no. 1, 1958—59). 

H. AnprascH. Die früheren deutschen Post- 
anstalten in der Türkei Arch. f. deutsche 
Postgesch., no. 1, 1959. 

SIGFRID von Wremer. Ein Jahrhundert tele- 
graphischer Weltnachrichtenverkehr. Tra- 
dition, Zeitsch. f. Firmengesch., no. 2, 1959. 


DOCUMENTS 


Unpublished Letters of Karl Marx [to Julius 
Fröbel, 1843, and L. L. Jottrand, 1860]. 
Voprosy ist. KPSS, no. 4, 1958. 

Ernst DeverLem. Hitlers Eintritt in die Poli- 
tik und die Reichswehr. Vierteljahrsh. f. 
Zeitgesch., Apr. 1959. 

Czestaw MADEJCZYK. Deportations in the 
Zamość Region 1942 and 1943 in the Light 
of German Documents. Acta Poloniae His- 
torica, I, 1958. 

Der Briefwechsel Bulganin-Adenauer und die 
deutsch-sowjetischen Verhandlungen über 
Handel, Repatriierung und Konsularfragen. 
Internat. Recht und Diplomatie, no. 4, 1958. 


AUSTRIA 


RAPHAEL OLAECHEA. Kaiser Joseph II. vor 
der Frage eines Schismas (1783). Zestsch. 
f. kathol. Theologie, no. 3, 1958. 

DoucLas L. Savory. Peace with Austria in 
1918? Contemp. Rev., Apr. 1959. 

Fem Hugpes. Der österreichische Parlamen- 
tarismus in der Ersten Republik. Osterreich 
in Gesch. u. Literatur, no. 4, 1958. 

Trromas M. Barker. The Croatian Minority in 
Burgenland. Jour. Central European Aff., 


Apr. 1959. 


Articles 


SWITZERLAND 


Norman BIRNBAUM. The Zwinglian Reforma- 
tion in Zurich. Past and Present, Apr. 1959. 

M. la. DominicH, The First Political General 
Strike in Switzerland [in Russian]. Nov. t 
noveish. ist., no, I, 1959. 

HERMANN RENNEFAHRT. Zum Urkundswesen 
in heute bernichem Gebiet und dessen 
Nachbarschaft wáhrend des Mittelalters (bis 
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um 1500). Archiv des Hist. Vereins des 
Kantons Bern, XLIV, pt. 2, 1958. 

Jacop WACKERNAGEL. Die Formen der staaten- 
 bündischen Struktur der Schweizerischen 
Eidgenossenschaft vor 1848. Ibid. 

Vineirz Mote. De l'influence des idées fran- 
caises sur la constitution bernoise de 1831. 
Ibid. 


Italy 
Emiliana P. Noether 


Wim Bowsky. Dante's Italy: A Political 
Dissection. Historian, Nov. 1958. 

Rosert Weiss. Un umanista e curiale del 
Quattrocento: Giovanni Alvise Toscani. 
Riv. stor. della Chiesa in ltalia, Sept-Dec. 
1958. 

Giorgio Ranerri. Le origini dell'umanesimo 
civile fiorentino nel Quattrocento. Giornale 
critico della filos. ital., no. I, 1959. Dis- 
cusses Hans Baron’s work. 

HERMANN KELLENBENZ. Der italienische Gross- 
kaufmann und die Renaissance. Viertel- 


jahrsch. f. Sozial- u. WirtschaftsgescA., 
June 1958. 
Manio Saumi. Idée de Rennaissance. Rev. 


Méditerranée, Jan.-Feb. 1958. 

FL Burrerrrecp. Professor Chabod and the 
Machiavelli Controversies. Hist. Jour., no. 
1, 1959. Discusses Federico Chabod's work. 

JovirH Janoska-BeNDL, Niccolò Machiavelli: 
Politik ohne Ideologie. Arch. f. Kulturgesch., 
no. 3, 1958. 

GiusEPPE Caracı Le lettere del Vespucci non 
poterono, dunque, essere contraffatte? 
Nuova riv, stor., Sept-Oct. 1958. 

Luter De Rosa. Il Banco dei Poveri e la crisi 
del 1622. Rass. econ., Jan.-Mar. 1958. 
Roma Core. I Gesuiti a Trieste anteriore- 
mente alla soppressione dell'ordine [1540- 

1773]. Porta orientale, Jan.—Feb. 1959. 

ANGELO De Santis. Aspetti di vita sociale e 
religiosa in Terra Aurunca nel Sei e Set- 
tecento, Archivi, no. 1, 1959. 

Mario Benvenuti. L'erudizione al servizio 
della politica: La polemica per la succes- 
sione in Toscana. Nuova riv. stor., Sept.- 
Dec. 1958. 

VicoxwTE 'TERLINDEN. Voyage en Italie de 
trois gentilshommes flammands, 1724-1725. 
Bull. Inst, hist. belge de Rome, 1957. 

M, A, D'Anszso, L'imminente risorgimento 


degli scrittori subalpini. Rass. pol. e stor., 
Aug. 1958. 

Renato MONTELEONE, L'influso inglese nel- 
l'Italia napoleonica e il "Progetto del- 
l'Unione e Indipendenza” di A[lessandro] 
Turri, con riferimento al Trentino. Studs 
trentini di sci. stor., no. I, 1959. 

FRANCO CATALANO. Appunti sui democratici 
italiani dopo il 1848. H Risorgimento, Feb. 
1959. 

Rass. stor. toscana, July-Dec. 1958. Ten articles 
on "Il problema politico del cattolicesimo nel 
Risorgimento," discussed at XI Convegno 
storico toscano, Ápr. 24—27, 1958. 

RAFFAELE CiAMPINI La Toscana alla vigilia 
del 27 aprile 1859. Nuova antologia, Apr. 
1959. 

Canto Dr NoLa. Politica e guerra nel 1859- 
1860 (pt. 1). Nuova riv. stor., Sept.-Dec. 
1958. 

M. L. Giarroso DE Courren. La Gran Bre- 
tagna di fronte all'lmlia (gennaio-aprile 
1859). I] Rirorgimento, Feb. 1959. 

ALFREDO Zazo. La vertenza diplomatica anglo- 
napoletana del marzo-aprile 1860. Sam- 
nium, Jan.-June 1958. 

BERNARDINO FERRARI. Note sulla politica ec- 
clesiastica di Massimo D'Azeglio. Aevum, 
May-June 1958. 

GIUSEPPE ASMONE. Il concetto dello stato 
moderno nel pensiero di Francesco Fioren- 
tino [member of "destra storica"]. Histor- 
icf, no. 5, 1958. 

Franca Farcuccı. Lo Stato nel pensiero di 
Giuseppe Toniolo. Civitas, Feb. 1959. 

Tommaso GIACALONE-MonAco. I rapporti 
Pareto Walras secondo un carteggio inedito 
(1891-1901). Riv. internas. di sci. econ. e 
com., Feb. 1959. 

B. Broar. Romolo Murri e Antonio Labriola. 

. Rass. di pol. e di stor., Sept. 1958. 
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Roorx AunznT. Documents relatifs au mouve- 
ment catholique italien sous le pontificat de 
S. Pie X [1903-14]. Ris. di stor. della 
Chiesa in Italia, no, 2, 1958; no, 3, 1958. 

G. Dz Rosa. Il Patto Gentiloni e l'azione di 
Meda. Rass. di pol. e di stor., Aug. 1958. 

Corrano De Biase. La crisi del governo 
italiano nel marzo 1914. Nuova antologia, 
Jan. 1959. 

Enoar R. Rosen. Italiens Kriegseintritt im 
Jahre 1915 als innenpolitisches Problem der 
Giolitti-Ara: Ein Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte 
des Faschismus, Hist. Zeitsch., Apr. 1959. 

Arno Garoscı. L'Italia da Vittorio Veneto ai 
nostri giorni, Comunità, Mar., Apr. 1959. 

CARLO SALINARI. D'Annunzio e l'ideologia del 
Superuomo. Nuovi argomenti, Nov. 1958— 
Feb. 1959. 

GuoLieLMOo Garri. D'Annunzio, Mussolini e 
capitan Giulietti (con lettere inedite). 
Nuova antologia, Jan. 1959. 

Giorcio VACCARINO. La resistenza al fascismo 
in Italia dal 1923 al 1945. Il movimento dt 
liberazione tn Italia, Jan.-Mar. 1959. 

ARMANDO ZANETTI. L’emigrazione politica 
italiana. bid. Reprint of article that ap- 
peared originally in Le Flambeau, Belgium, 
Dec. 1931, Jan. 1932. 

Fírix Desyszr. Sur la diplomatie italienne 
(1937-1939). Rev. d'hist, deux. guerre 
mond., Apr. 1959. 

Denis Mack Sarr. Mussolini, Artist in Prop- 
aganda: The Downfall of Fascism. Hist. To- 
day, April 1959. 
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GIUSEPPE CHIARANTE. Appunti sulla politica 
di Pio XII. Nuovi argomenti, Nov. 1958- 
Feb. 1959. 

Ulisse, Winter 1958. Issue devoted to prob- 
lems of church and state. 

F. Rızzo. La questione meridionale nel pen- 
siero di Luigi Sturzo. Prospettive meridio- 
nali, Aug. 1958. 

Dante A, Pozzo. Gaetano Salvemini: An His- 
toriographical Essay. Jour. Hest. Ideas, Apr. 
1959. 

M. De Fruipprs. Count Sforza's Bookmaking. 
Italica, Mar, 1959. 

Arpo Garoscı. La formazione del mito di San 
Marino. Riv. stor. ital., no. 1, 1959. 

Giacomo Perricone. Il problema del partito 
politico, 1 Politico, Mar. 1959. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Luis: ÁMBROSOLI. Recenti studi c ricerche sul 
movimento operaio torinese. Belfagor, Mar. 
31, 1959. 

Nıcora Matreruccr. L'utopia del Machiavelli. 
Il Mulino, Feb. 1959. 

Irrumnaro Perr Studi e problemi di storia 
siciliana. Arch. stor. stal., no. 4, 1958. 


DOCUMENTS 
Roserro Rmorrı, Diario fiorentino di ano- 
nimo delle cose occorse l'anno 1537. Arch. 
stor, ital., no. 4, 1958. 
ALFREDO Zazo. I carteggio Carignani-Galli 
del marzo-aprile 1815. Samninm, July- 
Dec. 1958. 


Eastern Europe' 
Charles Morley 


ALFRED ZAUBERMAN. Eastern Europe. Eco- 
nomic Integration: Problems and Prospects. 
Problems of Communism, July-Aug. 1959. 

TATIANA KOPREJEWA. Efforts of Russia for an 
Economic Alliance with Poland in Her 
Struggle against Swedish Domination of the 
Baltic: The Proposed Conference in Cour- 
land in 1668 [in Polish; French and Rus- 
sian summaries]. Kwartalnik Hist., LXVI, 
no, 1, 1959. 

ZBIGNIEW STANKIEWICZ. Concerning the His- 
tory of the Emancipation of the Serfs in 
the Kingdom of Poland [in Polish; French 
and Russian summaries]. Ibid. 


ABRAHAM Yanni. Ner Tamid Societies in 
Poland and Lithuania. Jewish Soc. Stud., 
Apr. 1959. 

Vicıav Krit. Czechoslovakia and Munich 
[in Czech; French and Russian summaries]. 
Československý Časopis Hist., VII, no. 1, 
1959. 

ZDENĚK SoLLE. Concerning the Origins of the 
Workers’ Movement in Prague fin Czech; 
French and Russian summaries]. Ibid. 

Pavo, Turtan. The Socialist Industrialization 
of Czechoslovakia [in Russian]. Voprasy 
ist., May 1959. 

František Graus. Concerning the Origin of 


1 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications Monthly Index of Russian 


Accessions and East European Accessions Index. 


Articles 


Princely (Royal) Power in Bohemia [in 
Russian]. Ibid., Apr. 1959. 

EDWARD 'Ülasonsky. Noncommunist "Parties" 
in Czechoslovakia. Problems of Commun- 
ism, Mar--Apr. 1959.  — 

L. N. Neznmsxı, Reaction in Soviet Russia 
to the Hungarian Proletarian Revolution of 
1919 [in Russian]. Voprosy ist., Feb. 1959. 

Harry ScHLEICHER. Probleme und Entwick- 
lungen der jugoslawischen Balkanpolitik. 
Europa Archiv, June 20, 1959. 

Tuomas M. Barker. The Croatian Minority 
of Burgenland. Jour. Central European Afl., 
Apr. 1959. 
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Bocpan Kumman, Die Genfer Vereinigungs- 
konferenz in 1918 [in Serbian; German 
summary]. Ist. Glasnik, no. 1-2, 1958. 

BranisLav VeLyANovié, L'ocuvre de la demo- 
cratie sociale serbe dans le domaine l'instruc- 
tion et de l'éducation culturale des ouvriers, 
en Serbie, jusqu'à la premiére guerre mon- 
diale [in Serbian; French summary]. Ibid. 

Vux ViNAVER. Der Ivandan-Terror und die 
Montenegriner [in Serbian; German sum- 
mary]. Ibid. 

BRANIsLAV DAMJANOV. Gewerbetreibende und 
Gewerbevereine in Pančevo in xix Jahrhund- 
ert [in Serbian; German summary]. Ibid. 


Soviet Union" 
Nicholas V. Riasanovsky 


G. H. BoLsover, P. Arcars, and N. B. Jopsow. 
Professor W. K. Matthews. Slavonic and 
East European Rev., Dec. 1958. 

` Karon Marcel, Bibliographical Listing of 
Printed Material in the USSR. Am, Slavic 
and East European Rev., Feb. 1959. 

Rooza PorraL es al. Chronique Bibliographique., 
Ree. des Etudes Slaves, XXXV, pts. 1-4, 
1958. 

MICHAEL FurreLt, Banned Books in the Lenin 
Library. Soviet Stud., Jan. 1959. 

A. M. Saxmarov. Two Phases of Feudal De- 
velopment in Russia. Voprosy ist., no. Y, 
1959. 

A. I. Kursanov. Sources of Russian Humanist 
Thought (III). Vestnik ist. Mirovoi Kul'tury, 
no. I, 1959. (The first two parts are in nos. 
I and 2, 1958, respectively.) 

V. IL Konxrsku. The Zemstvo Congress of 
1575 and the Election of Symeon Bekboul- 
atovitch "the Grand Duke of All Russia." 

: Ist. Arkhiv, no. 2, 1959. 

I. I. Sur Nov. Some Questions of the History 
of the Class Struggle in Russia in the Early 
I7th Century. Voprory ist., no, 12, 1958. 

S. KoNovALov. Twenty Russian Royal Letters 
(1626-1634). Oxford Slavonic Papers, VII, 
1958. 

A. Z. MzxzoN. The Development of Inter- 
regional Trade Ties in the Second Quarter 
of the 17th Century. Ist. SSSR, no. 2, 1959. 

ALEXSANDER SoKoLYszYN. Sweipolt Fiol: The 
First Slavic Printer of Cyrillic Characters. 


Am. Slavic and East European Rev., Feb. 
1959. 

V. L Bucanov, The Moscow Uprising of 1662. 
Voprosy ist., no. 5, 1959. 

V. A, ALEKsANDROV and E, V. CHISTIAKOVA, 
Custom Policy in Siberia in the Formation 
Phase of the Russian Market (Latter Half 
of the 17th Century). Ibid., no. 2, 1959. 

G. M. Livsurrz. From the History of the 
Azov Campaign of 1696. Ist. Arkhiv, no. 2, 
1959. 

P. N. Berxov. Des relations littéraires franco- 
russes entre 1720 et 1730: Trediakovskij et 
l'abbé Girard. Rev. des Études Slaves, 
XXXV, pts. 1-4, 1958. 

E. WINTER. Ein Bericht von Johann Werner 
Paus aus dem Jahre 1732. Zeitsch. f. Slawis- 
tik, TIT, pt. 5, 1958. 

R. J. Morpa Evans. Antiokh Kantemir and 
His First Biographer and Translator. Slav- 
onic and East European Rev., Dec. 1958. 

P. N. Berxov. English Plays in St. Petersburg 
in the 1760's and 1770's, Oxford Slavonic 
Papers, VIII, 1958. 

M. S. Anderson. The Great Powers and the 
Russian Annexation of the Crimea, 1783-4. 
Slavonic and East European Rev., Dec. 1958. 

Y. A. Banacurov. The Stratification of the 
Registered Peasants of Olonetsk in the Lat- 
ter Half of the Eighteenth Century. Voprosy 
ist. Karelii, 1958. 

G. N. Boapanova. On the Question of the 
Material and Social Stratification of the 


1 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications Monthly Index of Russian 


Accessions and East European Accessions Index. 
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Peasantry of Karelia in the Latter Half of 
the Eighteenth Century. Ibid. 

A. L. SmaPmo. Concerning the Conditions of 
the Victories of the Russian Fleet at the End 
of the 18th and Beginning of the 19th 
Centuries. Vestnik Leningrad. Univ., Ser. 
ist., ta%., lit, no. 2, 1959. 

M. Burcozss, Russian Public Theatre Audiences 
of the 18th and Early roth Centuries. Sla- 
vonic and East European Rev., Dec. 1958. 

N. N. BorxHovrriNov. Some Facts from the 
History of the Establishment of the US-Rus- 
sian Diplomatic Relations (1808-1809). Nov. 
i noveish, ist., no. 2, 1959. 

PETER SCHEIBERT. Marginalien zu einer neuen 
Speranskij-Biographie. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Os- 
teuropas, VI, no. 4, 1958. 

L. Kxusius-ÁHRENBERO, Finnischer Separatis- 
mus und russischer Imperialismus im Vori- 
gen Jahrhundert. Hist. Zeitsch., Apr. 1959. 

Erwin BocHoriz. Aus der russischen Wald- 
und Holzwirtschaft vom Beginn des r9. 
Jahrhunderts bis zum Ersten Weltkrieg. 
Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, VI, no. 3, 1958. 

F. D. Reeve. Very: A Study of a Russian 
Magazine. Slavonic and East European Rev., 
Dec. 1958. 

HELEN A. SuzNITZ. Father Veniaminov, the 
Enlightener of Alaska. 4m. Slavic and East 
European Rev., Feb. 1959. 

D. P. Cosrziro. The Murder of Griboedov. 
Oxford Slavonic Papers, VII, 1958. 

HENRI GRANJARD. Alexandre Herzen à la 
Croisée des Chemins. Rev. des Etudes Slaves, 
XXXV, pts. 1-4, 1958. 

V. I. Muxnuacuov el al. On the History of the 
Petropavlovsk -on -Kamchatka Defense in 
1854. Ist. Arkhiv, no. 2, 1959. 

V. E. ILLerrrsxn. Concerning the State School 
in Russian Historiography. Voprosy ist., no. 
5, 1959. 

M. M. ZaLysmkiN. New Archival Records on 
Rumanian-Russian Revolutionary Ties in 
1875—78. Ibid., no, 12, 1958. 

S. L SamorLov. Rumania’s Liberation from 
Turkish Domination as Result of the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877-78. Ibid., no, 2, 1959. 

I. F. Gmpm. The Tsarist Government's Eco- 
nomic Policy in 1860-90. Ibid., no. 5, 1959. 

ALEXANDER L. Dymecurrz. Heinrich Heine 
in Russland und in der Sowjetunion. 
Zeitsch. f. deutsche Lit., IV, 1958. 

I. M. Puspxareva. The Russian Railwaymen's 


Active Part in the October 1905 Political: 


Strike. Voprosy ist., no. 12, 1958. 
Y. L LivsuiN. "Representative" Organizations 
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of the Russian Big Bourgeoisie at the End 
of the rgth Century and in the Early 2oth 
Century, Ist. SSSR, no. a, 1959. ` 

A. P. Smirnova. From the History of V. L 
Lenin's Struggle for Uniting the Left-Wing 
Social-Democrats in the Years of the First 
World War. Voprosy tst., no. 4, 1959. 

L. S. GAPoNENKO and V. Y. PoLeETAYEV. Labor 
Movement in Russia during the Peaceful 
Phase of the Revolution (March- June, 1917). 
Ibid., no. 2, 1959. 

L. N. Nezmnsxm. Reaction in Soviet Russia 
to the Hungarian Proletarian Revolution of 
1919. Ibid. 

ALEX InkeLes. Die soziale Entwicklung der 
Sowjetunion als Modell für die Asiatischen 
Länder. Ost-Europa, no. 12, 1958. 

Rosert M. SLusser, The Budget of the OGPU 
and the Special Troops ‘from 1923-4 to 
1928-9. Soviet Stud., Apr. 1959. 

Davro Joravsxy. Soviet Marxism and Biology 
before Lysenko. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan. 
1959. 

GEORGE GINSBURG. The Soviet Procuracy and 
Forty Years of Socialist Legality. Am. Slavic 
and East European Rev., Feb. 1959. 

Grecory Grossman, Thirty Years of Soviet 
Industrialization, Sovtet Survey, Oct-Dec. 
1958. 

Joacmm Barro. Die Bevölkerung Russisch- 
Asiens Seit 1939. Ost-Europa, no. 10-11, 
1958. 

G. G. MonzzxHiNA, Industrial Reorganization 
in tbe Soviet Union in the Early Phase of 
the Great Patriotic War (1941-42). Vop- 
rosy ist., nO. 12, 1958. 

B. S, TerruxnmovsKn. A Radical Change in 
the Great Patriotic War. Ibid., no. 4, 1959. 

P. I. Ovewas. The Lithuanian Communist 
Party's Struggle for the Socialist Transfor- 
mation of Agriculture. Ikid., no. 5, 1959. 

WırLım Henry CHAMBERLAIN. The Tragedy 
of the Russian Intelligentsia. Russian Rev., 
Apr. 1959. 

Davi H. Srewaxrr. The Textual Evolution 
of The Silent Don. Am. Slavic and East 
European Rev., Apr. 1959. 

Frepreric Lier. Impressions of Soviet dus: 
cation. Internat. Rev. Educ., V, no. I, 1959. 

Grorce L. Kuer. Russia's ‘Lagging School 
System. New Leader, XLII, no. 11, 1959. 

Freverick C. Baronoorn. USSR Revisited. 
Russian. Rev., Apr. 1959. 

Wriiam K. Menun. Khrushchev, a Political 
Profile (Pt. IIT). Ibid. (Pts. I and II are in 
Oct. 1958 and Jan. 1959 respectively.) 


Articles 


A. V. Borcov. On the Way toward Solving 
the Basic Economic Problems in the USSR. 
Voprosy ist. KPSS, no. 2, 1959. 

A New Historic Stage in the Development of 
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Soviet Society. Ist. SSSR, no. I, 1959. 

A. M. Sinrrsyn. The Work of the Institute of 
History of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR in 1958. Voprosy ist., no. 5, 1959. 


Near Eastern History 
Sidney Glazer 


ALEXANDER MELAMID. The Russian-Iran 
Boundary. Geog. Rev., Jan. 1959. 

Jean Aus. Etudes safavides, I. Jour. Econ. 
and Soc. Hist. of the Orient, Jan. 1959. 
Joun Anprew Bor.z. The Mongols and Eu- 

rope. Hist. Today, May 1959. 

Israuns KArzsoSLu. A propos du nom Türk- 
men. Oriens, Dec, 1958. 

V. Minorsky. A New Book on the Khazars. 
Ibid. 

Munpia LAUSHAURI. The Fifteen Hundredth 
Anniversary of Tbilisi. Caucasian Rev., 
no. 7, 1958. 

T. Tarrocx. The Ubykhs. Ibid. 

The Aden Protectorate Levies. Arab World, 
Jan. 1959. .. 

The Lebanese Crisis in Perspective. World To- 
day, Sept. 1958. 

Persia under Strain. Round Table, Mar. 1959. 

GARABED H. AARONIAN. Under the Shadow of 
Death. Armenian Rev., Apr. 1959. 

Grecory H. AnABIAN. An Inquiry into the 
Turkish Massacres of 1894-1897. Ibid. 

Davin M. Assure. The Naval Battle of 
Navarino, 1827. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Jan. 
1959. 

Francis Bertrer. Refléxions sur la politique 
intérieure et extérieure de l'Égypte. Orient, 
III, no 1, 1959. 

MARCEL CoLoMBE. Panorama du trimestre. 
Ibid. 

Micas MowTsEnRAT. L'affaire de Mossoul, 
Ibid. 

GeongE Happap. An 18th Century Chronicle 
of Damascus. Islamic Rev,, Apr. 1959. 


G. M. Dantsic and V. I. DyıLenko. A For- 
gotten Episode from the History of Russo- 
Moroccan Relations at the End of the 19th 
Century [in Russian]. Problemy Vostoka, 
I, 1959. 

V. Gankovskn. Trade Relations between 
Afghanistan and Russia in the Second Half 
of the 18th Century [in Russian]. Ibid. 

K. Z. Monsmova. Peasant Uprisings in the 
Bukhara Khanate against the Taxation Yoke 
at the End of the 19th Century [in Russian]. 
Ibid. 

Y. A. PerrosYan. Important Publications of 
Turkish Archival Material [in Russian]. 
Ibid. 

P. I, Perrov. The Bukhara Mubhtasib at the 
Beginning of the 20th Century [in Russian]. 
Ibid. 

V. I. Supr-xova. Antimonarchist Plot in Tur- 
key in the 19th Century [in Russian]. Idd. 

CuanLzs Issawı. The United Arab Republic. 
Current Hist., Feb. 1959. 

Rarna Parar. Nationalism in Jordan. lbid. 

Jonn Trourseck. The Revolution in Iraq. 
Ibid. 

K. T. Twrrenet. Nationalism in Saudi Ara- 
bia. Ibid. 

Bernard Lewis. Democracy in Turkey. Middle 
Eastern Aff., Jan. 1959. 

M. PERLMANN. In the Shadow of "Lunik." 
Ibid. 

J. S. RaLeiGH. Middle East Politics: The Past 
Ten Years. Ibid. 

Rosert Zener. Kurdish Nationalism and 
the New Iraq Government. Ibid. 


East Asian History 
Hilary Conroy 


Deax Boppz, Evidence for "Laws of Nature” 
in Chinese Thought. Harvard Jour. Asiatic 
Stud., Dec. 1957. 

Howarp L. Boorman. Contemporary China 
and the Chinese [14 arts.]. dan. Am. Acad. 
Pol. and Soc. Sci., Jan. 1959. 

R. P. Dore. The Meiji Landlord: Good or 


Bad? Jour. Asian Stud., May 1959. 

Essays on Non-Western Studies [7 arts.]. Jour. 
Gen. Educ., Jan. 1959. 

J. K. Famsanx. Patterns behind the Tienstsin 
Massacre. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., Dec. 
1957. 

Josern R., Fıszman, The Appeal of Maoism 
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in Pre-Industrial, Semi-Colonial Political 
Cultures. Pol. Sc. Quar., Mar. 1959. 

Jacques FREYMOND, Supervising Agreements; 
The Korean Experience. Foreign Aff., Apr. 
1959. 

Ricnarp A. Gasp. The Madhyarnika in Ko- 
rea. Indogaku Bukkyogaku Kenkyu (Tokyo 
Univ.), Mar. 1959. 

K. Hanapa. Formation of “Great-Asianistic 
Thoughts” [in Japanese]. Rekishigakuken- 
kyä, Mar. 1959. 

Era Haricu-ScHyemer. Rözı; the Medieval 
Court Songs of Japan [cont.]. Monumenta 
Nipponica, XIV, nos, 3-4, 1958-59. 

THEODORE Herman. Group Values toward the 
National Space: The Case of China. Geog. 
Rev., Apr. 1959. 

Historical Studies in Japan, 1958. Shigaku 
Zasshi, May 1959. 

M. Isuma. Saichó, the Founder of the Japan- 
esc Tendai Sect, and His Disciple, K6jo [in 
Japanese]. Indogaku Bukkyogaku Kenkyú 
(Tokyo Univ.), Mar. 1959. 

Mrs. S. Iro. Marriage in Japan's Nara Era (pt. 
2) [in Japanese]. Kokka Gakkai Zasshi, 
May 1959. 

Manrus B. Jansen. New Materials for the In- 
tellectual History of Nineteenth Century 
Japan. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., Dec. 
1957. 

S. Kanaoxa. Indian Buddhist Thought as It 
Appears in Mongolian Historical Works. 
Indogaku | Bukkyógaku Kenkyü (Tokyo 
Univ.), Mar. 1959. 

M. Kimura. Concerning Ancient Despotism in 
China [in Japanese]. Rekishigakukenkyü, 
Mar, 1959. 

AÁLAsSTAIR Lamm. Some Notes on Russian In- 
trigue in Tibet. Royal Central Asian Jour., 
Jan. 1959. 

RicHARD Lane, Saikaku’s Contemporaries and 
Followers. Monumenta Nipponica, XIV, nos. 
3-4, 1958-59. 

Id. The Beginnings of the Modern Japanese 
Novel: Kanazéshi, 1600-1682. Harvard 
Jour. Asiatic Stud., Dec. 1957. 

Howarp S. Levy. Wu Hui-fei, a Favored 
Consort of T’ang Hsiin-tsung. T’oung Pao, 
XLVI, no. 1-4, 1958. 

Jonn M. HL Linoseck, Research Materials on 
Communist China: United States Govern- 
ment Sources. Jour. Asian Stud., May 1959. 

ARTHUR E. Linx. Biography of Shih Tao-an. 
T’oung Pao, XLVI, no. 1-2, 1958. 

S. Mrramotro. Time and Eternity in Budd- 
hism. Indogaku Bukhydgaku Kenkyü 
(Tokyo Univ.), Mar. 1959. 


Other Recent Publications 


H. Nakamura. Some Features of tbe Japanese 
Way of Thinking. Monumenta Nipponica, 
XIV, Hos. 3-4, 1958-59. 

S. NAKAMURA. Dissolution of the Peasantry 
and the Landlord System from the End of 
the Shogunate to the Beginning of Meiji 
[in Japanese]. Shsrin, May 1959. 

WALDEMAR A. NIELSON and Zoran S. Hop- 
JERA. Sino-Soviet Bloc Technical Assistance. 
Ann, Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., May 
1959. 

G. Nimmna4unA, Policy for Promoting Agricul- 
ture in the Han Dynasty [in Japanese]. 
Shirin, May 1959. 

ConNELIUs OUWEHAND, Some Notes on the 
God Susa-no-o. Monuments Nipponica, 
XIV, nos. 3-4, 1958-59. 

G. Ranis. The Financing of Japanese Economic 
Development. Econ. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1959. 

MicuaznL C. Rooexs. Factionalism and Koryó 
Policy under the Northern Sung. Jour. Am. 
Oriental Soc., Jan.-Mar. 1959. 

Y. Saxura The Korean Studies of Edo 
Dramatists and Dutch-English Learning 
Scholars [in Japanese]. Shinwa (Nikkan 
Shinwa Kai, Tokyo), May, June 1959. 

J. Sard. The Patriarch in the Pre-Taika Pe- 
riod [in Japanese]. Reksshigakukenkyh, 
Mar. 1959. 

Roserr A. ScaLAPINO and HaroLD SCHIFFRIN. 
Early Socialist Currents in the Chinese Revo- 
lutionary Movement: Sun Yet-sen versus 
Liang Chi'ich'ao. Jour. Asian Stud., May 
1959. 

Syao CHUAN Leno. Communist China's Eco- 
nomic Relations with Southeast Asia. Far 
Eastern Survey, Jan. 1959. 

S. SHrmoYAMa. Some Problems Regarding Stud- 
ies of the Democratic Movement in the 
Meiji-Era [in Japanese]. Rekishigakukenkya, 
June 1959. 

H. SurvonaRA, Po-chü-i and Tang Dynasty 
Zen [in Japanese]. Indogaku Bukkyögaku 
Kenkyá (Tokyo Univ.), Mar. 1959. 

T. Tanaxa. Some Tendencies in the Studies 

— of the Japanese Vikings of the Middle Ages 
[in Japanese]. SAigaku-Zasshi, Feb. 1959. 

T. Unpa. The Abolition of the Unequal 
Treaties in China. India Quar., Oct.-Dec. 
1958. 

K. Yoxora, The Reformation of the Taika 
Era and Kamatari Fujiwara [in Japanese]. 
Shirin, May 1959. 

A. Yosummaca. Han-Monopoly and Commodity 
Circulation fin Japanese]. Rekishigakn- 
kenky&, Mar. 1959. 
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Southern Asian History 
Cecil Hobbs 


SOUTH ASIA 


ABULFEDA. Abii’l-Fida’s Description of India 
(Hind and Sind); Translated from the Ori- 
ginal Arabic Text by S. Maqbul Ahmad and 
Muhammad Muzaffar Andarabi. Medieval 
India Quar., II, nos. 1-2, 1957. 

S. MaqBUL AÁHMAD, Arabic Source Materials 
on Indo-Arab Relations. Ibid. 

A, S. Avrexar, Ancient India and the World. 
Indo-Asian Culture, Oct. 1958. 

ZIAUDDIN Baranı The Fatawa-i Jahandari. 
Medieval India Quar., lI, nos, 1-2, 1957. 
A, S. BENNELL. Governors-General of India. 
Pt. 1: Wellesley. Hist. Today, Feb. 1959. 


Ross N. Berxes. India and the Communist. 


World. Current Hist., Mar. 1959. 

PratipaL Buara. Two Short Notes on the 
Paramaras of Malwa. Indian Hist. Quar., 
June, 1958. 

PATRICK CADELL, The Acquisition and Rise 
of Bombay. jour. Royal Asiatic Soc. of 
Great Britain and Ireland, pt. 3-4, 1958. 

Ceylon under Socialist Rule: Mr. Bandara- 
naike's Regime. Round Table, Mar. 1959. 

Satish CHANDRA. Early Relations of Farrukh 
Siyar and the Saiyid Brothers. Medieval 
India Quar., II, nos, 1-2, 1957. l 

Ermer H. Corrs. Political Implications in 
Chinese Studies in Bengal 1800-1823. In- 
dian Hist. Quar., June 1958. 

R K. Drxsurr. Kingship in Yajfavalkya 
Smriti. Uttara Bharati; Jour. of Research of 
the Universities of Uttar Pradesh, July 1958. 

U. N. GnosuaL. Two Aspects of Law and 
Politics in the Ancient Indian State (c. 
600—300 B.c.). Indian Hist, Quar., Mar. 
1958. 

S. GopaL. Governors-General of India. Pt. 2: 
Dalhousie. Hist. Today, Mar. 1959. 

M. A. S. IrzNGAR. Regionalism and Ma- 
harashtra; an Outsider’s Appreciation, Jour. 
Unsv. of Poona: Humanities Section, no. 9, 
1958. 

V. A. Janaxi. Historical Geography of Settle- 
ments in Kerala. Jour. Maharaja Sayajiraro, 
Univ. of Baroda, Oct. 1957. 

M, V. Kamaru. India's Dynamic Neutralism. 
Current Hist., Mar. 1959. 

E. R. Lzacu. Hydraulic Society in Ceylon. 
Past and Present, Apr. 1959. 

M. MACLAGAN. Governors-General of India. 
Pt 3: Clemency Canning. Hist. Today, 
Apr. 1959. 


Asoxz Kumar MAJUMDAR. A Note on the 
Chronology of the Sultans of Kashmir in the 
Ain-ı-Akbarl, jour. Asiatic Soc.: Letters, no. 
I, 1956. 

U. N. Muxerjer, Chronology of the Kartota 
Naga Dynasty of Kashmir, the Ancient 
Land of the Nagas. Uttara Bharati; Jour. of 
Research of the Universities of Uttar Pradesh, 
Mar. 1958. 

BRATINDRA Naru MUKHERJEE. Satavahana 
Coinage: An Examination of Rapson’s 
Theory. Indian Hist. Quar., Mar. 1958. 

loBaL Narain. Indians in the Transvaal; a 
Study of Their Civic Status since the End 
of the Boer Government to the Union Act. 
Uttara Bharati; Jour. of Research of the 
Universities of Uttar Pradesh, July 1958. 

Id. Indians in the Transvaal; a Study of Their 
Status under the Boers. Ibid., Mar. 1958. 

KmaLIQ AHMAD Nizamı. The Suhrawardi 
Silsilah and Its Influence on Medieval In- 
dian Politics. Medieval India Quar., Il, nos. 
1-2, 1957. 

I. H. Quresm. The Development of Pakistan. 
Jour. World Hist., pt. 4, 1958. 

K. N. Sasrai An Important Cultural Link 
between Indus Civilization and the Minoan 
Crete. Jour. Asiatic Soc.: Letters, no. Y, 
1956. 

A. C. Sen. Ancient India and East and South- 
east Asia. Indo-Asian Culture, July 1958. 
P. C. Sencupra. The Historicity of the Ma- 
habharata on the Basis of Astronomical 
Data. Jour. Asiatic Soc: Letters, no. 1, 

1956. 

RonaLp Saara. Contrasting Factors in India 
and Western History. Art and Letters, XXXI, 
1958. 

A. L, Srivastava. The Historian Sir Jadunath 
Sarker. Uttara Bharati; Jour. of Research of 
the Universities of Uttar Pradesh, July 1958. 

O. W. WoLrexs. Tämbralinga. Bull. School 
Oriental and African Stud., Univ. of Lon 
don, XXI, pt. 3, 1958. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 
DomiNG0 ABELLA. José Maria Panganiban y 
Enverga, an Indio Intellectual, and His 
Times. Jour. of Hist., VI, no. 1, 1958. 
FERNANDO AGUIRRE DE Carcer. El legado de 
Espafía a Filipinas. Graduate and Faculty 
Studies, Centro Escolar Univ., VII, 1957. 
MANUEL AnTicGas Y Curva. Pascual H 
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Poblete; Translated by Esteban A. de Campo 
from the Spanish Original. Jour. of Hist., 
V, nos. 3-4, 1957. 

MAGTANGGUL Asa. Glimpses of Ancient Tagala. 
Ibid., 1V, no. 3, 1956. 

Eris M. Araviapo, The Forgotten Filipino 
Military Heroes of the Philippine War of 
Independence, February 4, 1899, to April 
16, 1902. Ibid. 

G. AzaMzRE. Les origines de Hanoi. Bull. So- 
ciété Etudes indochinoises, no. 3, 1958. 

U Aung Tuem., Our Wars with the Burmese. 
Jour. Burma Research Soc., May 1958. 

U Ba U. My Burma: Liberation, and the Com- 
ing of Independence. Guardian, Sept. 1958. 

DosAMA ASIAYONE., Manifesto of Dobama 
Asiayone (Thaikins); Issued by Its (Central) 
Working Committee [in 1940]. Ibid. 

Economic Reconstruction and the Struggle for 
Political Power in Indonesia. World Today, 
Mar. 1959. 


Oiher Recent Publications 


E. GENET-VARCIN. Les restes osseux des cent- 
rues (Sud Viet-Nam). Bull. de l'École 
fr. d'Extréme-Orient, XLIX, 1958. 

R. J. Kozicxr. Burma and Israel: A Study in 
Friendly Asian Relations. Middle East Af, 
Mar. 1959. 

Epwarp A. Lurz. The Public Service State 
and Local Self-Rule, PAilippine Jour. Pub. 
Admin., Jan. 1959. 

Lronarpo C. Marino. The President and 
Local Autonomy. Ibid. 

Joser SILVERSTEIN. Politics in the Shan State; 
the Question of Secession from the Union 
of Burma. Jour. Asian Stud., Nov. 1958. 

Jusrus M. van ver Kroer. Colonial In- 
donesia: Conservatism Reconsidered. Univ. 
of Manila Jour, East Asiatic Stud., Jan. 
1957. 

BUENAVENTURA M. VILLANUEVA. To Govern 
or Not to Govern: A Case Study. Philippine 
Jour. Pub. Admin., Jan. 1959. 


United States History 
Wood Gray 


GENERAL 


Epwarp P. ALEXANDER. New Faith in the 
American Heritage [historical societies in 
the United States]. Maryland Hist. Mag., 
Mar. 1959. 

Roserr H., Banmer and PauL M. ANGLE. 
The Case of the Clark Papers. Minnesota 
Hist., June 1959. 

Jouran P. Boyo. “These Precious Monuments 
of . . . Our History” [re William Clark 
MSS]. Am. Archivist, Apr. 1959. 

Frep SHeLLEY. The Chester A. Arthur Papers. 
Lib. Cong. Quar. Jour., May 1959. 

Farnse A. Locan. An Appraisal of Forty- 
One Years of The Journal of Negro History, 
1916-1957. Jour. Negro Hist., Jan. 1959. 

WiLLIAM A. Russ, Jr. Problems in Writing a 
College History. Pennsylvania Hist, Apr. 
1959. 

Grorce HuNTsSTON WiLLiams. The Wilderness 
and Paradise in the History of the Church. 
Church Hist., Mar. 1959. 

James FurroN MAcLEAR, “The True Ameri- 
can Union" of Church and State: The Re- 
construction of the Theocratic Tradition. 
Ibid., Mar. 1959. 

ALLEN D. Gnmrn«sHuaw. Lawlessness and Vio- 
lence in America and Their Special Mani- 
festations in Changing Negro-White Rela- 
tionships. Jour. Negro Hist., Jan. 1959. 


Epwarp C. CARTER IJ and CLIFFORD Lewis 
III. Sir Edmund Plowden and the New 
Albion Charter, 1632-1785. Pennsylvania 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 1959. 

Roserr F. Bauman. The Ottawas of .the 
Lakes, 1615-1766: The Rise of Fur Trade 
Mastery in the Great Lakes Region, Part 
II The Iroquois Fur Trade Dilemma. 
Northwest Ohio Quar., Winter 1958-59. 

CATHERINE S. Crary. The Humble Immi- 
grant and the American Dream: Some Case 
Histories, 1746-1776. Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., June 1959. ; 

LgoNARD W. LABAREE. In Search of “B. Frank- 
lin.” William and Mary Quar., Apr. 1959. 

VINCENT BurANeLLI. Colonial Philosophy. 
Ibid., July 1959. 

Trevor R. Reese. Britain's Military Support of 
Georgia in the War of 1739~1748. Georgia 
Hist. Quar., Mar. 1959. 

NıLzs ANDERSON. The General Chooses a 
Road: The Forbes Campaign of 1758 to 
to Capture Fort Duquesne [cont.]. West- 
ern Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., June 1959. 

C. Roserr Harwoop. Economic Sanctions: 
Use of the Threat of Manufacturing by the 
Southern Colonies. Jour. Southern Hist., 
May 1959. 

Bernard Mayo. George Washington. Georgia 
Rev., Summer 1959. 


Articles 


Onviing T. Murrny. The American Revolu- 
tionary Army and the Concept of Levée en 
Masse. Mil. Aff., Spring 1959. 

E. James Ferouson. Business, Government, 
and Congressional Investigation in the Revo- 
lution. William and Mary Quar., July 1959. 

Juran P. Boyo. Silas Deane: Death by a 
Kindly Teacher of Treason? Ibid., Apr., 
July 1959. 

WiLLiAM T. Hourcamson. Unite to Divide; 
Divide to Unite: The Shaping of American 
Federalism. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., June 
1959. 

Martin Diamond, Democracy and The Fed- 
eralist: A Reconsideration of the Framers’ 
Intent. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Mar. 1959. 

SAUL K. PADOVER. The Political Ideas of John 
Marshall. Social Research, Spring 1959. 

FRANKLIN R. MuLLaLyY. Fort McHenry, 1814: 
Part I, The Battle of Baltimore. Maryland 
Hist. Mag., Mar. 1959. 

S. Sypnzy Braprorp. U, Fort McHenry: The 
Outworks in 1814 [cont.] Ib1d., June 1959. 

Tuomas S. HanptNc. College Literary Societies: 
Their Contribution to the Development of 
Academic Libraries, 1815-76 [concl.]. Lid. 
Quar., Apr. 1959. 

Jonn E. Baur. The Health Seeker in the West- 
ward Movement, 1830-1900. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., June 1959. 

Howarp H. BELL. The American Moral Re- 
form Society, 1836—1841. Jour. Negro Educ., 
Winter 1958. 

James SovrHALL Wivson. The Personality of 
Poe. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 
1959. 

Roserr M. Lunny. Snow Pieces [paintings 
and lithographs] of George Henry Durrie 
[1840's]. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Jan. 
1959. 

JoserH A. Borome. John Candler’s Visit to 
America, 1850. Bull. Friends Hist. Assoc., 
Spring 1959. 

Ernsr Mayr. Agassiz, Darwin, and Evolu- 
tion. Harvard Lib. Bull., Spring 1959. 
ALBERT Kress. Un Grand Homme [Abra- 
ham Lincoln]. Information et Documents, 

Mar. 1959. 

Vincent L. Eaton. “Abraham Lincoln His 
Hand and Pen.” Manuscripts, Winter 1959. 

D. E. FEHRENBACHER. The Historical Signifi- 
cance of the Lincoln-Douglas Debates. Wis- 
consin Mag. Hist., Spring 1959. 

Merron L, Ditton. The Failure of the Ameri- 
can Abolitionists. Jour. Southern Hist., May 


1959. 
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SrANLEY L. Fark. Divided Loyalties in 1861: 
The Decision of Major Alfred Mordecai. 
Pub. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., Mar. 1959. 

Davin DowaLp. The Confederate as a Fighting 
Man. Jour, Southern Hist., May 1959. 

Frenise A. Locan. See British list. 

Wiron P. Moore. The Provost Marshall Goes 
to War. Civil War Hist., Mar. 1959. 

James J. Hesum. Two New Yorkers in the 
Union Navy: Narrative Based on Letters of 
the Collins Brothers. New-York Hist. Soc. 
Quar., Apr. 1959. 

Lea Townsenn, The Confederate Gunboat 
Pedee. South Carolina Hist. Mag., Apr. 
1959. 

Rate W. Donnetiy. The Charlotte, North 
Carolina, Navy Yard, CSN. Civil War Hist., 
Mar. 1959. 

Frank L. Byrne. Libby Prison: A Study in 
Emotions. Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 1958. 

Harrier CHAPPELL OwsLEY. Peace and the 
Presidential Election of 1864. Tennessee 
Hist. Quar., Mar. 1959. 

JonATHAN T. Dorris. President Lincoln's Treat- 
ment of Confederates. Filson Club Hist. 
Quar., Apr. 1959. 

Jack B. Scroces. Southern Reconstruction: A 
Radical View. Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 
1958. 

STANLEY Cogen. Northeastern Business and 
Radical Reconstruction: A Re-examinadon, 
Miss, Valley Hist. Rev., June 1959. 

Parrickr W. RIDDLEBERGER. The Break in the 
Radical Ranks: Liberals os. Stalwart in 
the Election of 1872. Jour. Negro Hist., 
Apr. 1959. 

MoncAN B. SHERwoop. George Davidson and 
the Acquisition of Alaska. Pacific Hist. 
Rev., May 1959. 

Warrer H. Estine. Development of Govern- 
ment Data Systems in American Agricul- 
ture, Agric. Hist., Apr. 1959. 

LAWRENCE A. HARPER, CARTER GOODRICH, 
Thomas LzDuc, and “Thomas C. COCHRAN. 
Recent Contributions to Economic History. 
Jour. Econ. Hist., Mar. 1959. 

Jonn G. B. Hurcains, Recent Contributions 
to Business History: The United States, 
Ibid, 

Raven N. TRAXLER, Jr. Collis P. Huntington 
and: the Texas and Pacific Railroad Land 
Grant. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Apr. 1959. 

Martin J. Sklar. The NAM on the Eve of 
the Spanish-American War. Sa. and Soc., 
Spring 1959. 

Davin M. Cramers. The Muckrakers and the 
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Growth of Corporate Power. Am. Jour. Ec. 
and Sociology, Apr. 1959. 

RicHar» Lowrrr. George W. Norris, James J. 
Hill, and the Railroad Rate Bill. Nebraska 
Hist., June 1959. 

Howard M. Mounrorp. Henry Adams and the 
Tendency of History. New Eng. Quer., Mar. 
1959. 

CuHaxLES VzviER. Brooks Adams and the 
Ambivalence of American Foreign Policy. 
World Aff. Quar., Apr. 1959. 

CHRISTOPHER L. WepseR. William Dwight 
Porter Bliss (1856-1926): Priest and Social- 
ist. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 
1959. 

Francis L. Bronegick. The Academic Train- 
ing of W. E. B. DuBois. Jour. Negro, Educ., 
Winter 1958. 

RosszLL 'TuoMas. General Education in Ameri- 
can Colleges, 1870-1914. Jour. Gen. Educ., 
Apr. 1959. 

Huen Hawams. Three University Presidents 
Testify [advice of Charles W, Eliot, James 
B. Angell, and Andrew D. White to Johns 
Hopkins University, 1874]. Am. Quar., 
Summer 1959. 

LAWRENCE A. Creson. John Dewey and the 
Progressive-Education Movement, 1915- 
1952. School Rev., Summer 1959. 

James GRIFFIN. The Pursuit of Archeology in 
the United States. Am. Anthropologist, June 
1959. 

Jasper B. Rem, Ja. Russell A. Alger as Secre- 
tary of War. Michigan Hist., June 1959. 
Deser L. McKex, Samuel Gompers, the AF 

of L and Imperialism. Historian, Feb. 1959. 

Epwin Fenton. Italians in the Labor Move- 
ment. Pennsylvanta Hist., Apr. 1959. 

Huck G. CLELAND. The Effects of Radical 
Groups on the Labor Movement. Ibid. 
ELBRIDOE Corsy. Elihu Root and the Na- 
tional Guard. Mil. Aff., Spring 1959. - 
Davi H. Burton. Theodore Roosevelt and 

Egyptian Nationalism. Mid-Am., Apr. 1959. 

Roserr M. Warner. Chase S. Osborn and the 
Presidential Campaign of 1912. Miss. Val- 
ley Hist. Rev., June 1959. 

H. Wayne Moroan. The Utopia of Eugene 
V. Debs. Am. Quar., Summer 1939. 

James WEINSTEIN, Anti-War Sentiment and 
the Socialist Party, 1917-1918. Pol. Set. 
Ouar., June 1959. 

KATHLENE L, WOLGEMOTH, Woodrow Wilson 
and Federal Segregation, Jour. Negro Hist., 
Apr. 1959. 

Id. Woodrow Wilson's Appointment Policy 


Other Recent Publications 


and the Negro. Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 
1958. 

GEogcE C. Osporn. Woodrow Wilson Ap- i 
points a Negro Judge [Robert Terrell]. Ibid. 

DanıeL M. Swrrg. Lansing and the Wilson 
Interregnum. Historian, Feb. 1959. 

Geng M. Lyons and Jonn W, Masiann. The 
Origins of the ROTC. Mil. Af., Spring 
1959. 

Roserr H. RawxiN and Norman N. RUBIN. 
The Story of Coast Guard Aviation. US. 
Naval Inst. Proc., June 1959. 

Harry H. Ransom. The Battleship Meets the 
Airplane [1921]. Mil. Af., Spring 1959. 
Czpric B, Cowtne. Sons of the Wild Jackass 
‘and the Stock Market Bus. Hist. Rev., 

Summer 1959. 

Davip NzLsoN Rows. United States Far East- 
ern Policy. Social Educ., Apr. 1959. 

BERNARD D. NossrrER. The Teamsters: Cor- 
rupt Policemen of an Unruly Industry. Har- 
per's, May 1959. 

ALeHEUs THomas Mason. The Supreme 
Court: Temple and Forum, Yale Rev., Sum- 
mer 1959. 


DOCUMENTS 


Epwarp G. WILLIAMS. The Orderly Book of 
Colonel Henry Bouquet's Expedition against 
the Ohio Indians, 1764 [cont]. Western 
Pennsylvania Hist, Mag., June 1959. 

Durano ECHEVERRIA. The American Charac- 
ter: A Frenchman [Louis de Récicourt de 
Ganot?] Views the New Republic from 
Philadelphia, 1777. William and Mary 
Quar., July 1959. 

CarroLL W. Purs, JR. E. I, du Pont, Don 
Pedro, and the Introduction of Merino Sheep 
into the United States, 1801. Agric. Hist., 
Apr. 1959. 

SypneY W. Jackson. John C, Calhoun to 
David Bates Douglass [1820, 1825]. South 
Carolina Hist. Mag., Apr. 1959. 

Guy S. KrrrT. Correspondence of Western 
Foreign Missionary Society, H [1832]. Jour. 
Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Mar. 1959. 

BELL Inviy Wırer. The Letters of Warren 
Akin, Confederate Congressman, Part V. 
Georgia Hist. Quar., Mar. 1959. 

Epwarp M. CorFMAN, Memoirs of Hylan B. - 
Lyon, Brigadier General, CSA. Tennessee 
Hist. Quar., Mar. 1959. 

Norman C. DELANEY. Letters of a Maine 
Soldier Boy (Charles Chase). Cie War 
Hist., Mar. 1959. 

Ersa Vauonr. Diary of an Unknown Soldier 


Articles 


[of the roth Iowa Inf. Regt]. Arkansas 
Hist. Quar., Spring 1959. 

ALVIN Duane SMITH. Civil War Notebook of 
James Russell Miller [of US Christian Com- 
mission; cont.]. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., 
June 1959. 

FREDERICK Emo Schutt. Prisoner of War: 
Experiences in Southern Prisons by John Pat- 
rick Hunter, Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Winter 
1958-59. 

Two Views of the La Follettes: L Madison, 
the *90's, by Gwyneth King Roe; II. Wash- 
ington, the '20's, by Max C. Otto. Ibid. 

GEORGE H. Sux. Campaigning with Sheri- 
dan: A Farrier’s Diary [1868-69]. Chron. 
Oklahoma, Spring 1959. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
COLONIES AND STATES 


Gam H. Bicxrorp. Lovewell's Fight, 1725- 
1958. Am. Quar., Fall 1958. 

Josep L. WHEELER and MABEL A. WHEELER. 
The Mount Independence-Hubbardton 1776 
Military Road, Vermont Hist., Apr. 1959. 

C. C. Gon. Jonathan Edwards: A New De- 
parture in Eschatology. Church Hist., Mar. 
1959. 

C. Harvey GARDINER. William Hickling Pres- 
cott: Author’s Agent. Mid-Am., Apr. 1959. 

SAMUEL SHAPIRO. The Rendition of Anthony 
Burns [1854]. Jour. Negro Hist., Jan. 1959. 

Henry R. Viers. The Resident House Staff of 
Boston City Hospital in 1864. Jour. Hist. 
Medicine, Apr. 1959. 

WALTER Mum Wertemmr. The Topography 
of Essex County in 1859. Essex Inst. Hist. 
Coll., Apr. 1959. 

BARBARA M. Soromon. The Growth of the 
Population in Essex County, 1850-1860. 
Ibid. 

RoBERT GREENHALGH ALBION, From Sails to 
Spindles: Essex County in Transition. Ibid. 

CraupE M, Forss. Essex County Politics a 
Century Ago. Ibid. 

Mack E. THompson. The Ward-Hopkins 
Controversy and the American Revolution 
in Rhode Island: An Interpretation. William 
and Mary Quar., July 1959. 

EDGAR FRANKLIN Romio. “The English and 
Low-Dutch School-Master” (New York: 
Wiliam Bradford, 1730). New-York Hist. 
Soc. Quar., Apr. 1959. 

GEORGE W. RoAcH. Colonial Highways in the 
Upper Hudson Valley. New York Hist., Apr. 
1959. 

WiLLIAM | CHAZANOF. 


Politics, Roads, and 
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Taxes in the Holland Land Purchase. Niagara 
Frontier, Autumn 1958. 

Marvin A, Rapp. The Port of Buffalo, 1825- 
1850. Ibid., Spring 1959. 

GRACE OvERMYER. Hudson River Bluestock- 
ings: The Warner Sisters of Constitution Is- 
land [popular authors]. New York Hist., 
Apr. 1959. 

Davi Exum. “Upstate Hicks" versus “City 
Slickers.” New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., Apr. 
1959. 

Jane H. Prase. The Road to the Higher Law 
[William H. Seward]. New York Hist., 
Apt. 1959. 

ALDEN Stevens. The First Ninety Years: The 
American Museum Celebrates an Ánniver- 
sary. Natural Hist., Apr. 1959. 

CARLETON PurNAM. Theodore Roosevelt: The 
Early Pattern. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., 
Apr. 1959. 

Jonn R. ANDERSON. Militia Law in Colonial 
New Jersey: “Men, Not Money,” 1777- 
1781, Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Jan. 1959. 

Joun G. GAGLIARDO. Germans and Agriculture 
in Colonial Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., Apr. 1959. 

Brooxe Hinptz and HELEN M. HINDLE. 
David Rittenhouse and the Illusion of Re- 
versible Relief. Isis, June 1959. 

Victor L. JouwsoN. Fair Traders and Smug- 
glers in Philadelphia, 1754-1763. Pennsyl- 
vania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 1959. 

H. Trevor CoLBOURN. John Dickinson, His- 
torical Revolutionary. Ibid., July 1959. 
Lewis Leary. Charles Crawford, a Forgotten 

Poet of Early Philadelphia. I5;7. 

EARL Newron and Epoar P. RICHARDSON. 
Jacob Eichholtz [painter; b. 1776]. Penn- 
sylvania Hist., Apr. 1959. 

HerBERr G. Gurman. Two Lockouts in Penn- 
sylvania, 1873-1874. Pennsylvania Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., July 1959. 

James H. Sorrow. Small City Industrialists in 
the Age of Organization: Case Study of the 
Manufacturers! Association. of Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania, 1908-1958. Bus. Hist. 
Rev., Summer 1959. 

M. Neıson McGzanr. Gifford Pinchot's Years 
of Frustration, 1917-1920. Pennsylvania 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., July 1959. 


DOCUMENTS 
Epwin Worr U. The Library of a Philadel- 
phia Judge, 1708 [John Guest]. Pennsyl- 
vania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 1959. 
Guy F, HersmBERGER, A Newly Discovered 
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Pennsylvania Mennonite Petition of 1755. 
Mennonite Quar. Rev., Apr. 1959. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


Louis B. WiaicHr. Intellectual History and 
the Colonial South. William and Mary 
Quar., Apr. 1959. 

WiLLiam H. Russert. Alexander K. McClure, 
Promoter of the New South. Alabama Rev., 
Apr. 1959. 

Jonn Hope FRANKLIN. Jim Crow Goes to 
School: The Genesis of Legal Segregation 
in Southern Schools, South Adantic Quar., 
Spring 1959. 

RareR D. Gray. The Early History of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. Part I: 
Early Plans and Frustrations. Delaware Hist., 
Mar. 1959. 

CARROLL W, PunsELL, Jr. The Delaware Iron 
Works: A Nineteenth Century Rolling Mill. 
Ibid. 

Jacx H. NxzsoN. From Schoolhouse to Play- 
house: Wilmington's Non-Professional Thea- 
tre, 1797-1872. Ibid. 

Joan M. Hempurme II. Freight Rates in the 
Maryland Tobacco Trade, 1705-1762. Mary- 
land Hist. Mag., Mar. 1959. 

Netson W. Ricormyer. The Episcopate of 
Bishop Kemp of Maryland [1764~1827]. 
Hist, Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 1959. 

WesLeY N. Larne. Cattle in Seventeenth-Cen- 
tury Virginia. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
Apr. 1959. 

MazsHALL Fisewicx. The FFV's, Am, Quar., 
Summer 1959. 

Tuomas JEFFERSON WERTENBAKER. Richard 
Lawrence: A Sketch [participant in Bacon’s 
Rebellion]. William and Mary Quar., Apr. 
1959. 

EarL G. Swem. The Lee Free School and the 
College of William and Mary. Ibid, 

S. SYDNEY BRADFORD. The Negro Ironworker 
in Ante Bellum Virginia. Jour. Southern 
Hist., May 1959. 

CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN. We've Come a 
Long Way: History and Historical Activi- 
ties in North Carolina. North Carolina Hist. 
Rev., Apr. 1959. 

SawMUEL Error Morison. The Willie Jones- 
John Paul Jones Tradition. Wilkam and 
Mary Quar., Apr. 1959. 

Wia  GogNoN Korneoay. The North 
Carolina Institute of Education, 1831-1834. 
North Carolina Hist. Rev., Apr. 1959. 

WitLia« M. Darney. Drayton and Laurens 


Other Recent Publications 


in the Continental Congress. South Carolina 
Hist. Mag., Apr. 1959. 

T. Watson Street. Thomas Smyth: Presby- 
terian Bookman [1808—73; minister Char- 
leston 2d Presbyterian Church]. Jour. Pres- 
byterian Hist. Soc., Mar. 1959. 

Ferıx F, Strauss. A Brief Survey of Protes- 
tantism in Archiepiscopal Salzburg and the 
Emigration of 1732. Georgia Hist. Quar., 
Mar. 1959. 

AÁnrHUR Hecht, Abril Cohen, Deputy 
Postmaster at Georgetown, South Carolina 
(1789-1800). Pub. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., 
Mar. 1959. 

MARGARET BEAUCHAMP ÁRMISTEAD. The Man 
Who Became e Tradition [Bishop Warren 
Akin Chandler]. Georgia Rev. Summer 
1959. 

A. ELIZABETH TAYLOR. The Last Phase of the 
Woman Suffrage Movement in Georgia. 
Georgia Hist, Quar., Mar. 1959. 

CHARLES W. ARNADE. Tristan de Luna and 
Ochuse (Pensacola Bay), 1599. Florida Hist. 
Quar., Jan.-Apr. 1959. 

ArsERT C. Mauncr. The Founding of Pensa- 
cola, Reasons and Reality. Ibid. 

WILLIAM B. GRIFFEN. Spanish Pensacola. Ibid. 

Ceci. Jounson. Pensacola in the British Pe- 
riod: Summary and Significance, Ibid. 

L. N. McAuıster. Pensacola during the Second 
Spanish Period. Ibid. 

HerserT J. Donerty, Jr. Ante-Bellum Pensa- 
cola: 1821-1860. Ibid. 

CHanLEs W. Hirprera. Railroads Out of 
Pensacola. Ibid. 

Ermer G. Surzer. Gay Nineties Rendezvous: 
The Mammoth Cave Railroad. Reg. Ken- 
tucky Hist. Soc., Apr. 1959. 

Leora Driver Mamen. Colonel John Wil- 
liams [1778-1837]. East Tennessee Hist. 
Soc. Pub., no. 30, 1958. 

Bancare HuwkeY Cark Weaver. Shifting 
Residential Patterns of Nashville. Tennessee 
Hist. Quar., Mar. 1959. 

James F. Dosrzgg. Early Settlements on the 
Tombigbee and Tensaw Rivers. Alabama 
Rev., Apr. 1959. 

Nira KATHARINE PYBURN. Public Schools in 
Mississippi before 1860. Jowr. Mississippi 
Hist., Apr. 1959. 

PauL A. Kunker. Modifications in Louisiana 
Legal Status under Louisiana Constitutions, 
1812—1957. Jour. Negro Hist., Jan. 1959. 

A. M. Geson. Lead Mining in Southwest Mis- 
souri to 1865. Missouri Hist. Rev., Apr. 
1959. 


Articles 


Frank B. GorLsy. James Baird, Early Santa 
Fe Trader. Bull. Missouri Hist. Soc., Apr. 
1959. 

jory V. Menino. The Political Transition of 
James S. Rollins. Missouri Hist. Rev., Apr. 
1959. 

CHARLES N. Graas. Business Patterns in the 
Growth of a Midwestern City: The Kansas 
City Business Community before the Civil 
War. Bus. Hist. Rev., Summer 1959. 

Ten R. WorLeY. The Arkansas Peace Society 
of 1861: A Study in Mountain Unionism. 
Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 1958. 

RurH CAROLINE Cowen. Reorganization of 
Federal Arkansas, 1862-1865. Arkansas 
Hist. Quar., Summer 1959. 

Warum L. HrigwsrRA. Presbyterian Missions 
among Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, 
1860. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Mar. 
1959. 

CHARLES A. Bacarisse, Why Moses Austin 
Came to Texas. Southwestern Soc. Sc. 
Quar., June 1959. 

J. Faanx Dosw. Fabulous Frontiersman: Jim 
Bowie. Montana, Apr. 1959. 

STANLEY J. FoLMSBER and ANNA GRACE CAT- 
RON. David Crockett in Texas. East Tennes- 
see Hist. Soc. Pub., no. 30, 1958. 

James PresLeY. Santa Anna in Texas: A Mexi- 
can Viewpoint, Southwestern Hist. Quar., 
Apr. 1959. 

J. E. Ericson. Origins of the Texas’ Bill of 
Rights. Ibid. 

JosepH S. GaLLecLY. The Renaissance of the 
Galveston Theatre: Henry Greenwall's First 
Season, 1867-1868. Ibid. 


Epwarp EucENE BriscoE. Pershing's Chinese - 


Refugees in Texas. Ibid. 

FRANK D. Reeve. The Navaho-Spanish Peace: 
1720's—1770's. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Jan. 
1959. | 

Feepericx G. Bomme. The Italians in New 
Mexico. Ibid., Apr. 1959. 

Marvin Anisxy. Arizona’s First Newspaper, 
The Weekly Arizonian, 1859. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Joan M. Hemeeaie II Freight Rates in the 
Maryland Tobacco Trade: Appendix. Mary- 
land Hist. Mag., June 1959. 

STANLEY PaxGELLIS An Account of the In- 
dians of Virginia [1689]. William and 
Mary Quar., Apr. 1959. 

Joan M. Hempror II. Edmund Randolph 
Assumes Thomas Jefferson's Practice [1774]. 
Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 1959. 
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CHARLES W. TURNER. Letters (1790-1800) of 
John Johnston, Rockbridge Medical Student 
and Doctor. Jour. Hist. Medicine, Apr. 1959. 

Warum M. E. RAcHar. Early Records of the 
Virginia Historical Society, 1834. Virginia 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 1959. 

CAROLINE SMITH Toms. Lafayette-Huger Let- 
ters, 1795-1820. South Carolina Hist. Mag., 
Ápr. 1959. 

Ben W. Grirrirs. A Lady Novelist Views the 
Reconstruction: An Augusta Jane Evans 
Letter. Georgia Hist. Quar., Mar. 1959. 

Mone. H. Wricur. Samuel Austin Worcester 
[1798-1859]. Chron. Oklahoma, Spring 
1959. 

RarPH A. SMITH. Account of the Journey of 
Bénard de la Harpe: Discovery Made by 
Him of Several Nations Situated in the 
West [1718-20]. Southwestern Hist. Quar., 
Apr. 1959. 

RALPH W. STEEN. A Letter from San Antonio 
de Berar in 1836. Ibid. 

RoBERT PARTIN. A Settler’s Report (1836) on 
Santa Anna’s Defeat and Land Prospects in 
Texas. Ibid. 

CHARLES A. ANDERSON. Day Book of the Rev. 
Charles H. Cook [Pima Agency, Arizona, 
1870-71]. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., 
June 1959. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


D. Jerome Tweron. The Midwestern Immi- 
grant and Politics: A Case Study. Mid-4Am., 
Apr. 1959. 

KENNETH V. Lorrick. Culture Transplanta- 
tion in the Connecticut Reserve. Bull. Hist. 
and Philos. Soc. Ohio, July 1959. 

Davi Lmopser, "Sunset" Cox Enters Politics, 
1824-1853. Ibid., Apr. 1959. 

Rıcnarn G. Arms. From Disassembly to As 
sembly [mass production in Cincinnati 
packing industry]. Ibid., July 1959. 

SAMUEL MiLToN Jones III. Brand Whitlock. 
Northwest Ohio Quar., Winter 1958-59; 
Spring 1959. 

Roberr Herron. The [Cincinnati] Police 
Strike of 1918. Bull. Hist. and Philos. Soc. 
Ohio, July 1959. 

ALBERT W. Linpert. Early Indiana Gun- 
makers Listed by Counties. Indiena Hist. 
Bull., May 1959. 

Jonn Roche. Pioneer Irish Businessman, Bert 
Anson. Indiana Mag. Hist., Mar. 1959. 

Warp Baker. Mishawaka on the Eve of Con- 
flict. Ibid. 

Joun C. Wencer. Jacob Wisler and the Old 
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Order Mennonite Schism of 1872 in Elkhart 
County, Indiana. Mennonite Quar. Rev., 
Apr. 1959. 

CurFron J. Penes, The Indiana Education 
of Charles A. Beard, Indiana Mag. Hist., 
Mar. 1959. 

STANLEY PARGELLIS Father Gabriel Richard. 
Michigan Hist., June 1959. 

NEWMAN JerrrY. The Detroit Young Men's 
Society, 1832-82. Ibid. 

WaLTER W. Srevens. The Waning Prestige of 
Lewis Cass. Mid-Am., Apr. 1959. 

FREDERICK D. Wins. Robert McClelland 
and the Secession Crisis, Michigan Hist., 
June 1959. 

Iba C. Brown. Michigan Men in the Civil 
War: A Descriptive Bibliography of Their 
Letters and Diaries. Michigan Hist. Coll., 
DO. 9, 1959. 

DARRELL H, Potranp. Michigan Oil and the 
New Deal. Michigan Hist., June 1959. 

Frank L, Byene. Maine Law versus Lager 
Beer: A Dilemma of Wisconsin’s Young Re- 
publican Party, Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Win- 
ter 1958—59. 

Frank L. Rızment. Copperheads and Cop- 
perheadism in Wisconsin: Democratic Op- 
position to the Lincoln Administration. Ibid., 
Spring 1959. 

Papraic M. Kennepr. Lenroot, La Follette, 
and the Campaign of 1906. Ibid. 

James TayLor Dunn, Mail for Pioneers: Some 
St. Croix Valley Postal Problems. Minnesota 
Hist., June 1959. 

WALTER N, Trenerry. Votes for Minnesota's 
Civil War Soldiers. Ibid., Mar. 1959. 

MARTIN Ringe. Ignatius Donnelly, Minnesota 
Congressman, 1863-69. Ibid. 

Gzoncx B. Enosere. Lumber and Labor in the 
Lake States. Ibid. 

GEoRGE F, RoszsoN. The Fur Trade. Palimp- 
sest, Feb. 1958. 

MELVIN GINGERICH. The Mennonites in Iowa. 
Ibid., May 1959. 

MirLpaED 'IugoNE. Iowa Troops in Dakota 
Territory, 1861-1864, Based on the Diaries 
and Letters of Henry J. Wieneke. Iowa Jour. 
Hist., Apr. 1959. 

ALAN W. Faruuy. Samuel Hallett and the 
Union Pacific Railway Company in Kan- 
sas. Kansas Hist, Quar., Spring 1959. 

James C. Maxum. William Sutton White, 
Swedenborgian Publicist [cont] Ibid., 
Winter 1958; Spring 1959. 

Jonn E. SowpER. Telegraph Beginnings in 

' Kansas, Ibid., Spring 1959. 


Other Recent Publications 


Jean C. LoucH. Gateways to the Promised 
Land: The Role Played by the Southern 
Kansas 'Towns in the Opening of the Chero- 
kee Strip to Settlement. Ibid. 

ALLISON CHANDLER. The Horse-Car Interur- 
ban from Cottonwood Falls to Strong City, 
(1887—1919). Ibid., Winter 1958. 

SALLY A. JouwsoN. The Sixth's Fields: Fort 
Atkinson on the Council Bluffs. Nebraska 
Hist., Mar. 1959. 

Acnes Horron. The History of Nebraska's 
Saline Land Grant. Ibid., June 1959. 

BENJAMIN PFEIFFER. The Role of Joseph E. 
Johnson and His Pioneer Newspapers in the 
Development of Territorial Nebraska. Ibid. 

A. Bower SAGESER. Attempted Economic Ad- 
justments in Holt County during the 1890's. 
Ibid. 

Erwyn B. Rosmson. The Themes of North 
Dakota History. North Dakota Hist., Win- 
ter 1959. 

Date L. Morgan, The Ferries of the Forty- 
Niners. Ann. Wyoming, Apr. 1959. 

AcNES WRIGHT SPRING. Rush to the Rockies, 
1859. Colorado Mag., Apr. 1959. 

Jom W. Caucmey. California in Third Di- 
mension, Pacific Hist. Rev., May, 1959. — 

W. N. Davis, Ja. The California State Ar- 
chives. Am. Archivist, Apr. 1959. 

Rar E. Harb. The Early School-District Li- 
brary in California. Lib. Quar., Apr. 1959. 
HaroLo M. Hyman. New Light on Cohen v. 
Wright: California's First Loyalty Oath Case 

[1863]. Pacific Hist. Rev., May 1959. 

Rarmonp W. Surritz. The Pony Express: 
Heroic Effort, Tragic End. Utah Hist. Quar., 
Apr. 1959. ., 

Ipa-Marnre Crazx Locan. Utah, the Mor- 
mons, and the West: A Bibliography of 
Theses and Dissertations Concerning Utah 
or the Mormons Written outside the State 
of Utah. Ibid. 

Davm E. MILLER. The Great Salt Lake. Ibid., 
July 1959. . 

Dare L. Morcan. The Changing Face of Salt 
Lake City. Ibid. l 
EUGENE E. CAMPBELL. The Apostasy of Sam- 

uel Brannan. Ibid., Apr. 1959. 

Rosert G. ATHEARN. Utah and the Coming 
of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. 
Ibid. 

Puur E. Sorensen. The Utah Idaho Central 
Railroad. Ibid. 

STANLEY R. Davison. White Hopes of the 


Articles 


Big Muddy [steamboats on the upper Mis- 
souri], Montana, Apr. 1959. 

LARK C. Spence. A Celtic Nimrod in the 
Old West [Sir St. George Gore; 1854-57]. 
Ibid. 

V. TuRRENTINE Jackson. The Irish Fox and 
the British Lion [Thomas Cruse and the 
Drum Lummon Mine]. Ibid. 

ARK C. Spence. The Montana Company, 
Limited: Case Study of an Anglo-American 
Mining Investment. Bus. Hist. Rev., Sum- 
mer 1959. 

JENE M. GressLeEY. Teschemacher and de 
Billier Cattle Company: A Study of Eastern 
Capital on the Frontier. 1bid. 

“LAUDE E. SCHAEFFER. A New Map: Indian 
Tribes and Languages of the Old Oregon 
Country, Oregon Hist. Quar., Mar. 1959. 

IRWIN F. Lance. Dr. John Evans, US Geo- 
logist to the Oregon and Washington Ter- 
ritories. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., CIH, no. 3, 
1959. 

fan W. Avery. The Mart A. Howard Klon- 
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dike Collection. Pacific Northwest Quar., 
Apr. 1959. 


DOCUMENTS 

Growing up with Harding, by Jack Warwick 
[cont.]. Northwest Ohio Quar., Spring 1959. 

DoveLAs H. Gorpon and Gzorcs S. Mar. 
Michigan Journal, 1836, by John M. God- 
don. Michigan Hist., June 1959. 

Emory Lrypouisr. The Letters of the Rev. 
Samuel Young Lum, Pioneer Kansas Mis- 
sionary, 1854-1858: Part One, 1854-1855. 
Kansas Hist. Quar., Spring 1959. 

Louise Barry. With the First US Cavalry in 
Indian Country, 1859-1861 [concl.]. Ibid., 
Winter 1958. 

Jouw E. Parsons. The Cheyenne at Fort Fetter- 
man [by Col. George A. Woodward, 1871]. 
Montana, Apr. 1959. 

James W. VANsTONE. Russian Exploration in 
Interior Alaska: An Extract from the Jour- 
nal of Andrei Glazunov [1833-34]. Pacific 
Northwest Quar., Apr. 1959. 


Latin American History 
George Boehrer 


GENERAL 

.UGENIO CHaNc-RobrícuEz, Chinese Labor 
Migration into Latin America in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Rev. de hist. de Amér., Dec. 
1958. 

'Ícror FRANKL. Agustinismo y nominalismo 
en la filosofía de la historia según Gonzalo 
Jiménez de Quesada, Estud. amer. (Seville), 
July—Aug. 1958. 

DWARD B. Gricx, Latin America and the 
Palestine Partition Resolution. Jour. Inter- 
Am. Stud., Apr. 1959. 

IcHARD B. McCornacK, Juárez and Latin 
America, 1867-1872. Rev. de hist. de Amér., 
Dec. 1958. 

Lario MONTEFORTE TlornEpo. El mestizaje en 
Guatemala. Cuad. amer., Jan.-Feb. 1959. 

MOLIO RAVIGNANI, Two Articles by, a Bibliog- 
raphy of, and Nine Appreciations or Ar- 
ticles on the late Historian. Bol, del inst. de 
hist. arg., II, t. Il, no. 4-6, 1957 [pub. 
1958]. 

'ARLOS BorGEs ScemibT. Tropas e tropeiros. 
Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., Apr. 1959. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 
iNTÓNIO PAULINO DE ALMEIDA. Memória his- 


tórica da S30 Sebastiño [cont]. Rer. de 
hist. (São Paulo), Jan-Mar. 1959. 

Jost Aurénio CÁMARA. Aspectos do domínio 
holandés no Ceará. Rev. do inst. do Ceará, 
LXX, 1956. 

ERNESTO DE Sousa CAMPOS. Aspectos da as- 
sisténica médica na época do Brasil-Lusitano 
e do Brasil-Reino. Rev. inst. hist. geog. de 
S. Paulo, LV, 1955-56 [pub. 1959]. 

Giuseppe Caraci. A propósito del planisferio 
Castiglione, Estud, amer. (Seville), July- 
Aug. 1958. . 

JoroE CARRERA ANDRADE. La guerra de los 
incas contra los “hombres de las nubes.” 
Cuad. amer., Jan-Feb. 1959. 

Fray ANGELICO CHÁvez. Nuestra Señora de la 
Macana. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Apr. 1959. 

Emma Coños Manczso. El convento de San 
Francisco de Santiago de Cuba en el siglo 
xvm. Anuario de estud. amer., XIII, 1956 
[pub. 1958]. 

NicHoLAs P. Custner, Early Jesuit Mission- 
ary Methods in the Philippines. Americas, 
Apr. 1959. 

María LourDEs Díaz-TREcHUELO. Dos nuevos 
derroteros del galeón de Manila (1730 y 
1773). Anuario de estud. amer., XIII, 1956 


[pub. 1958]. 
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Antonio Dosainaunz Ortiz. Los caudales de 
Indias y la polftica exterior de Felipe IV. 
New Mexico Rev., Jan. 1959. 

José Urm. García, Sumas para la historia 
del Cusco I. Cuad. amer., May-June 1959. 

IsABEL GUTIÉRREZ DEL ÁrroYo. El exódo al 
Perú. Rev. del inst. cult. puertorriqueña, 
Oct.-Dec. 1958. 

Lewis HaNXxz. Aristóteles e os Índios ameri- 
canos: Um estudo de preconceito de raça no 
mundo moderno. Rez. de hist. (São Paulo), 
Jan.-Mar, 1959. 

ALBERTO DE LA Hera. La intervención de la 
emperatriz Isabel para obtener las bulas in- 
dianas de 1572. Anuario de estud. amer., 
XII, 1956 [pub. 1958]. 

Abres Hunneus. Carlos V y la conquista 
de Chile. Finis Terrae (Santiago de Chile), 
4th quar., 1958. 

STEPHEN A, Janto, O.F.M. Three Friars, a 
Queen and a Cardinal and New Spain 
[cont.]. Franciscan Stud., June 1959. 

ALVARO Jara, Una investigación sobre los 
problemas del trabajo en Chile durante el 
período colonial. Hisp. dm. Hist. Rev., May 
1959. 

Jonn Tare LANNINO, The Church and the 
Enlightenment in the Universities. Americas, 
Apr. 1959. 

GUILLERMO LOHMANN VILLENA, Las compañías 


de gentileshombres lanzas y arcabuces de . 


la guarda del virreinato del Perú. Anuario 
de estud. amer, XII, 1956 [pub. 1958]. 

Smxer Miwrz. Labor and Sugar in Puerto 
Rico and in Jamaica, 1800-1850. Comp. 
Stud. in Soctety and Hist. (The Hague), 
Mar. 1959. 

Rati A. MoLina. Un motín a bordo en el 
puerto de Buenos Aires (1678), Historia 
(Buenos Aires), Jan.-Mar. 1959. 

Jost Munoz Pérez, El comercio de Indias 
bajo los Austrias y la crítica del proyectismo 
del xvm [siglo]. Anuario de estud. amer., 
XIII, 1956 [pub. 1958]. 

JosÉ GABRIEL Navarro. El arquitecto español 
Don Antonio García y la catedral de Quito. 
Bol. acad. nac. de hist. (Quito), July-Dec. 
1958. 

MANUEL XAVIER DE VASCONCELOS PEDROSA. 
Esbéco histórico da capitania de S. Vicente 
no século xvi através do epistolário dos 
jesuftas [cont.]. Rev. inst, hist. geog. de S. 
Paulo, LV, 1955-56 [pub. 1959]. 

Cantos Pérez MALDONADO. El padre y bachiller 
D. José Gutiérrez de Lara. Mem. acad. mex. 
de la hist., Jan.-Mar. 1959. 


Other Recent Publications 


Joan Levr PHELAN. Free versus Compulsory 
Labor: Mexico and the Philippines 1540- 
1648. Comp. Studies in Society and His. 
(The Hague), Jan. 1959. 

Frank D. Reeves, See United States list. 

Marfa Luis Ramos-CATALINA Y DE BARDAXÍ. 
Expediciones científicas a California en el 
siglo xvin. Anuario de estud. amer, XIII, 
1956 [pub. 1958]. 

José J. Rear. Díaz. Don Alonso Carrió de la 
Vandera autor del Lazarilo de Ciegos 
Caminantes. Ibid. 

ERNESTO REGUERA SIERRA. El mapa de Wald- 
seemüller de 1507 y la cuestión vespuciana. 
Bol. del inst. de hist. arg., H, t. II, no. 4-6, 
1957 [pub. 1958]. 

José Honório Ropksoues. Visitantes do Brasil 
no século xvm. Rev. de hist. (Sáo Paulo), 
Jan.-Mar. 1959. 

Karu Scumitr. The Clergy and the Enlighten- 
ment in Latin America: An Analysis. 
Americas, Apr. 1959. 

Cantos Seco Caro. Origen y función de los 
privilegios matrimoniales indianos. Estud. 
amer. (Seville), July-Aug. 1958. 

RoserT S. Swrru. Indigo Production and 
Trade in Colonial Guatemala. Hisp. Am. 
Hist. Rev., May 1959. 

T. O. MARCONDES DE Souza. Toscanelli e a 
circunnavegagäo da Africa pelos portuguéses. 
Rev. de hist. (São Paulo), Jan.-Mar. 1959. 

José María Vargas, O.P. La conquista espiritual 
y la organización de !a Iglesia Indiana du- 
rante el gobierno de Carlos V. Bol. acad. 
nac. de hist. (Quito), Tuly-Dec. 1958. 

Humserrto Vázouez Macuicapo. El Alto Perú 
y el Virreinato del Río de la Plata. Bol. del 
inst. de hist, arg., lI, t. II, no. 4-6, 1957 
[pub. 1958]. 

Id. Un Códice Cultural del Siglo xvin. Inter- 
Am. Rev. of Bibliog., Oct.-Dec, 1958. 


DOCUMENTS 


Colección Lugo. Recopilación diplomática re- 
lativa a las colonias española y francesa de 
la isla de Santo Domingo. Bol. arch. gen. 
de la nación (Ciudad Trujillo), July-Dec. 
1958. 

J. P. Lzrr& Corpemo. Documentação sôbre 
medicina em S. Paulo. Rev. inst. hist. geog. 
de S. Paulo, LV, 1955—56 [pub. 1959]. 

ld. Documentos sóbre médicos e medicina no 
Brasil-Lusitano. 2° Série. Ibid. 

Id. Outra série de documentos sôbre médicos 
e medicina no Brasil. Ibid. 

Henry F. Dosyns and Paur H. Ezgu. 


Articles 


Sonoran Missionaries in 1790. New Mexico 
Hist, Rev., Jan, 1959. 

Ricardo Donoso. En torno a la personalidad 
de Don Miguel Lastarria 1759-1827. Rev. 
de hist. de Amér., Dec. 1958. 

Antonio Muro Onmzjón. Ordenanzas reales 
sobre los indios. (Las leyes de 1512-13.) 
Anuario de estud. amer., XIII, 1956 [pub, 
1958]. 

Padrón de la Ciudad de Durango 1778 
[cont.]. Mem. acad, mex. de la hist, Jan~ 
Mar. 1959. 

Escrito Roprfsuez DEMonur Familias His- 
panoamericanas, Papeles de Oviedo y de 
Bastidas. Fernández de Castro. Bol. arch. 
gen. de la nación [Ciudad Trujillo], July- 
Dec, 1958. 

Lester Brrp Simpson. A Seventeenth-Century 
Encomienda: Chimaltenango, Guatemala. 
Americas, Apr. 1959. 

GERMÁN O. E, Tyarxs. Un informe comercial 
sanjuanino para la Secretaría de Balanza de 
Madrid. Bol. del inst. de hist. arg., 11, t. I, 
no. 4-6, 1957 [pub. 1958]. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL ÁMERICA AND 
THE CARIBBEAN 


Sanriaco Buroos Brrro. Melchor Ocampo, 
filósofo de la Reforma, Rev. de la unio. de 
Yucatán (Mérida), Jan.-Feb, 1959. 

Dante Cosío ViLLEGAs. La aventura chiapa- 
neca de Matías Romero. Mem. de la acad. 
nac. hist. geog., DO. 7, año 24, 1958. 

Davin S. MaCMILLAN and Brian PLOMLEY. An 
American Surveyor in Mexico, 1827-1860 
[Samuel Bradford Birbeck]. New Mexico 
Hist. Rev., Jan. 1959. 

Fermin PERAZA. El papel perfodico de La 
Havana y los orfgenes del periodismo en 
Cuba. Inter-Am. Reo. of Bibliog., Oct.- 
Dec. 1958. 

Pepro Rrvera Ramirez, S.J. México en el 
Concilio Vaticano. Mem. acad. mex. de la 
hist., Jan.-Mar. 1959. 

James C. Semos. Sonora y los franceses. Rev. 
de hist. de amer., Dec. 1958. 

Jesús Suva Herzoo. La etapa maderista de la 
revolución. Cuad. amer., May-June 1959. 

Davip WapbDpELL. Great Britain and the Bay 
Islands, 1i821—186:. Hist. Jour. (Cam- 
bridge), IT, 1959. 

LeoroLvo ZEA. El liberalismo y la revolución 
mexicana. Cultura universitaria (Caracas), 
july-Aug.-Sept. 1958, 
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NATIONAL PERIOD 
SOUTH ÁMERICA 


Ionacio J. Camps. El General Carrera por 
Entre Ríos. Historia (Buenos Aires), Jan.- 
Mar. 1959. 

W. H. CHALONBR. The Birth of the Panama 
Canal, 1869-1914. Hist. Today, July 1959. 

FéLix A. CHAPARRO. El escudo argentino. Bof. 
del inst. de hist, arg., Il, t. IT, no. 4-6, 1957 
[pub. 1958]. 

Cruz Cosra. Uma querela no Apostolado 
Positivista. Kriterion, July-Dec. 1958. 

Darbo Ctweo. Aspectos económicos de la 
historia argentina Il. Cuad. amer., Mar.- 
Apr, 1959. 

Gur.LERMO Díaz Dom, Alberdi y "El Crimen 
de la Guerra.” Ibid., Jan.-Feb. 1959. 

Ernesto J. Frrre. Rosas y Urquiza en el 
apogeo y o caso de Palermo de San Benito. 
Historia (Buenos Aires), Jan.-Mar. 1959. 

RAFAEL García VeLasco. El arbitraje de 
límites entre Ecuador y Perú, ante el Rey 
de España. Anales de la univ. cent. (Quito), 
Mar. 1958. 

CanLos Heras. Las instrucciones de la Legis- 
latura de Salta al gobernador Tomás Arias 
con motivo del Acuerdo de San Nicolás. 
Bol, del inst. de hist. arg., Il, t II, no. 4-6, 
.1957 [pub. 1958]. 

Hanns Heman. Humboldt y Bolívar. Bol. de 
la acad. nac. de hist. (Quito), July-Dec. 
1958. 

Farrz L, HorrMANN. Perón and After, Part 
I (fconcl.] Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev. May 
1959. | 

AURELIANO Lerre. Bernardo Pereira de Vas- 
concelos—resisténcia à sedigio militar de 
1833. Rev. inst. hist. geog. de S. Paulo, LV, 
1955—56 [pub. 1959]. 

Nicta Vasra Luz. Aspectos do nacionalismo 
económico brasileiro [concl.]. Rev. de hist. 
(São Paulo), Jan-Mar. 1959. 

Cantos M. Rama. El movimiento obrero y 
social uruguayo y el presidente Battle. Rev. 
de hist. de Amér., Dec. 1958. 

EMILIA ROMERO. El sentimiento liberal peruano 
y su apoyo a México durante la intervención 
francesa. Ibid. 

Darcy RisEmo. A obra indigenista de Rondon. 
América Indigena, Apr. 1959. 

Eowarn J. Rocers. Brazil's Rio Doce Valley 
Project: A Study in Frustration and Per- 
severance. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., Apr. 1959. 

Davi» HALL STAUFFER. Origem e fundação 
do Serviço de Proteção aos Índios [cont]. 
Rev. de hist. (São Paulo), Jan.-Mar. 1959. 
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DOCUMENTS 


Ivo Pörro DE MENEZES. A revolta de 1822 em 
Vila Rica. Um documento novo. Vozes 
(Petrópolis), Apr. 1959. 

MARIA REDINA DA CuNHA RODRIGUES. A carta 
régia de 28 de janciro de 1808. Rev. de 
hist, (Sáo Paulo), Jan.—Mar. 1959. 


ARCHIVE GUIDES AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Archivo “Luis Felipe Borja.” Documentos 
donados a la Academia Nacional de His- 
toria. . . . Bol. acad. nac, de hist. (Quito), 
July-Dec. 1958. 

Howarp F. Cus. Nicolás de la Barreda and 
His Works on the Chinantec Indians of 


Other Recent Publications 


Mexico. Papers Bibliog. Soc. Am., 1st quar., 
1959. 

Colección Rivet. Bol. de la Biblioteca Nac 
(Lima), 1956-57 [pub. 1959]. 

Javier GONZÁLEZ ECHENIQUE. Chile. Informa 
ciones bibliográficas americanas [1956] 
Anuario de estud. amer., XIII, 1956 [pub 
1958]. 

NATBAN A. Haverstock and Woiam M 
Rivera. United States. Informaciones bibli 
ográficas americanas [1956]. Ibid. 

Fr£verıc Mauro. Une histoire sérielle di 
l'Amérique espagnole à propos du SéviHl, 
et l'Atlantique d'Huguette et Pierre Chaunu 
Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., Apr. 1959. 

STANLEY RoBxzRT Ross. Bibliography of Source 
for Contemporary Mexican History. Hisp 
Am. Hist, Rev., May 1959. 


Other Books Received? 


AITXEN, Husu G. J. (ed.). The State and Eco- 
nomic Growth: Papers of a Conference 
Held on October 11-13, 1956, under the 
Auspices of the Committee on Economic 
Growth. New York: Social Science Research 
Council. 1959. Pp. x, 389. $3.75. 

ALEM, JEAN-PIERRE, Le Moyen-Orient. "Que 
sais-je?” No. 819. Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France. 1959. Pp. 128. 

ANDREWS, KENNETH R. (ed.). English Pri- 
vateering Voyages to the West Indies, 1588— 
1595: Documents Relating to English Voy- 
ages to the West Indies from the Defeat of 
the Armada to the Last Voyage of Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, including Spanish Documents 
Contributed by Irene A. Wright. Works is- 
sued by the Hakluyt Society, 2d Ser., No. 
III. New York: Cambridge University 
Press for the Society. 1959. Pp. xxvii, 421. 

" $7.50. 

APTHEKER, HERBERT. The Colonial Era. A 
History of the American People. New York: 
International Publishers. c. 1959. Pp. 158. 
$2.00. 

Atti del Terzo Congresso Internazionale di 
Epigrafia Greca e Latina (Roma 4-8 settem- 
bre 1957). Rome: "L'Erma" di Bretschnei- 
der. 1959. Pp. lvi, 469. 

Atti del XXIV. Congresso di Storia del Risor- 
gimento Italiano (Venezia 20-23 ottobre 
1955). Istituto per la Storia del Risorgi- 
mento Italiano, Biblioteca Scientifica, Vol. 
II, Rome: the Istituto. 1958. Pp. xxvii, 609. 


Batley, HAMILTON, and Beor, W. J. Notabl, 
Names in Medicine and Surgery. 3d ed. 
London: H. K. Lewis and Co. 1959. Pp 
xin, 216. £1 155. 

Baro, R. C. Donne and the Drurys. New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1959 
Pp. x, 175. $5.50. 

Barney, Lipeus, Letters of the Pike's Peal 
Gold Rush [or Early Day Letters fron 
Auraria): Early-Day Letters by Libeus Bar 
ney, Reprinted from the Bennington Banner 
Vermont, 1859-1860. With an introd. b 
Thomas Hoanssy FerriL, San Jose, Calif. 
Talisman Press. 1959. Pp. xi, 97. $6.50. 

BrARpsLEY, Ricard K., Harr, Jor W., an 
Warp, RoberT E. Village Japan. Chicago 
University of Chicago Press. c. 1959. Pp 
xv, 498. $8.75. 


‘Bemus, SamueL Fraca, A Short History o 


American Foreign Policy and Diplomacy 
Holt-Dryden Book. New York: Henry Holi 
c. 1959. Pp. xi, 737. $7.50. Textbook. 

Benosst-M£ecam, [Jacques]. Un printemp 
arabe. Paris: Éditions Albin Michel. c. 1955 
Pp. 596. 1,800 fr. 

BER@LAND, Knut. Aleut Dialects of Atha an 
Attu. Transactions of the American Philo 
sophical Society, New Ser, Vol. XLIX, pi 
3. Philadelphia: the Society. 1959. Pp. raf 
$3.00. 

BETTELHEIM, CHARLES, e d. China Shake 
the World Again. New York: Monthly Re 
view Press. c. 1958 and 1959. Pp. 64. $1.0¢ 


1 Includes books, except those to be reviewed, received April 15~July 15, 1959. 


Other Books Received 


BETTERSWORTH, Jonn K, Mississippi: A His- 
tory. Austin, Tex.: Steck Co. c. 1959. Pp. 
xi, 595. $6.00. 

Bevexmox, Loro. A Defence of Free Learn- 
ing. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1959. Pp. xiv, 146. $2.90. _ 

BiLiJAs, GEORGE ATHAN. The Massachusetts 
Land Bankers of 1740. University of Maine 
Studies, 2d Ser., No. 74. Orono: University 
of Maine. 1959. Pp. x, 59. $1.00. 

Brock, EucENE B. Great Train Robberies of 
the West. New York: Coward-McCann. 
c. 1959. Pp. 317. $5.00. 

BOARDMAN, EUGENE P. (ed.). Asian Studies tn 
Liberal Education: The Teaching of Asian 
History and Civilizations to Undergradu- 
ates. Washington, D. C.: Association of 
American Colleges; distrib. by Asia Society, 
New York. 1959. Pp. so. No charge. _ 

Bourgum, Mavrice, L’Erat souverain et Por- 
ganisation internationale. Études nationales 
sur l'organisation internationale. New York: 
Manhattan Publishing Co. for la Dotation 
Carnegie pour la Paix Internationale. 1959. 
Pp. vii, 237. $3.00. 

BRENTANO, Roserr. York Metropolitan Jurisdic- 
tion and Papal Judges Delegate (1279- 
1296). University of California Publications 
in History, Vol. LVIII. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1959. Pp. xv, 293. 
$6.00. 

Broan, Lewis. Winston Churchill: The Years 
of Preparation, A Biography. New York: 
Hawthorn Books, 1958. Pp. 446. $6.00. 

Brinner, E. R. J. De Bagdadspoorweg: Bij- 
drage tot de Kennis omtrent het Optreden 
der Mogendheden in Turkije 1888-1908. 
Historische Studies uitgegeven vanwege het 
Instituut voor Geschiedenis der Rijksuni- 
versiteit te Utrecht, Vol. X. Groningen: J. B. 
Wolters. 1957. Pp. vit, 468. Fl. 25.00. 

BRYANT, ARTHUR. The Story of England. Vol. 
I, Makers of the Realm. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 1954. Pp. 399. $5.00. 

Burke, EDMUND. Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France and on the Proceedings in 
Certain Societies in London Relative to that 
Event. Ed. by Wuram B. Topp, New 
York: Rinchart. c. 1959. Pp. vi, 308. $1.25. 

BURNHAM, James. Congress and the American 
Tradition. Chicago: Henry Regnery. 1959. 
Pp. x, 363. $6.50. 

Busceiazzo, Mario J, Argentina: Monumentos 
históricos y arqueológicos. Instituto Pan- 
americano de Geografía e Historia, Comis- 
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ion de Historia, No. go. México, D. F.: [the 
Instituto.) 1959. Pp. 174. 4.00 Dis. 

Byrnes, RoBErT F. (ed.). The Non-Western 
Areas in Undergraduate Education in In- 
diana. Slavic and East European Ser., No. 
15. [Bloomington]: Indiana University Pub- 
lications, [1959.] Pp. xi, 106. $2.00. 

CAMPENHAUSEN, Hans von. The Fathers of 
the Greek Church. Trans. by STANLEY 
Gopman. 2d ed.; [New York]: Pantheon 
Books. c. 1959. Pp. 170. $3.95. 

CARRIÈRE, Gastron, O. M, I. Histoire docu- 
mentatre de la Congrégation des Mission- 
nares Oblate de Marie-Immaculée dans 
PEs du Canada. Pt x, De l'arrivée au Can- 
ada à la mort du Fondateur (1841-1861). 
Vol, IL Ottawa: Éditions de l'Université 
d'Ottawa, 1959. Pp. 344. 

Cerraux, L. The Church in the Theology of 
St. Paul. Trans. by Georrrer Wess and 
ADRIAN Warrer. ad ed.; [New York:] 
Herder and Herder. 1959. Pp. 418. $6.50. 

CruosgY, DonaLo Barr. Valley Forge. New 
York: Crown Publishers, c. 1959. Pp. 190. 
$3.00. 

CLÉMENCET, SUZANNE (ed. and annotated). 
Registres des délibérations du Bureau de la 
Ville de Paris, Vol. XIX, 1624-1628. His- 
toire générale de Paris. Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1958. Pp. xlviii 562. 

CoaTMan, Jonw. Police. Home University Li- 
brary of Modern Knowledge, No. 240. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. 
ix, 348. $1.20. 

Cochran, Tuomas C. Basic History of Amer- 
ican Business. Anvil Original, No. 39. 
Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand. c. 1959. 
Pp. 191. $1.25, 

COELHO GUERRERO, António. O Livro de 
Rezáo. Museu do Dundo Estudos de His- 
tória (Ultramarina e Continental). Publi- 
cacöes Culturais de Companhia de Diaman- 
tes de Angola, No. 30. Lisbon: Companhia 
de Diamantes de Angola. 1956. Pp. 94, 60 
plates. 

Collections of the Lennox and Addington His- 
torical Society: Preliminary Inventory. [Ot- 
tawa]: Public Archives of Canada in co- 
operation with the Society. 1959. Pp. 127. 
$1.00. 

College Testing: A Guide to Practices and 
Programs. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education. c. 1959. Pp. x, 189. 
$3.00. 

CONE, GERTRUDE (comp.). A Selective Bib- 
Lography of Publications on the Champlain 
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Valley. (Plattsburgh, N. Y.: State Univer- 
sity Teachers College with assistance from 
the New York-Vermont Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Lake Champlain Basin and the 
Vermont Historical Society.] c. 1959. Pp. 
vill, 144. 

ConNELL, Brian. The Savage Years. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, c. 1959. Pp. 
288. $4.50. 

Cosenza, Mario Emmo (introd. and notes). 
The Complete Journal of Townsend Harris: 
First American Consul and Minister to Ja- 
pan. With a preface by DoucLas Mac- 
ARTHUR II, ad rev. ed.; Rutland, Vt: 
Charles E. Tuttle Co. with the cooperation 
of the Japan Society, New York. 1959. Pp. 


xix, 616. $7.50. See rev. o£ 15st ed. (1930), 


AHR, XXXVI (Jan. 1931), 414. 

CRACKNELL, Basin E. Canvey Island: The His- 
tory of a Marshland Community. Depart- 
ment of English Local History Occasional 
Papers, No. 12. Leicester: Leicester Univer- 
sity Press. 1959. Pp, 47. 124. 

CUMMINS, LEJEUNE. Quijote on a Burro: Sen- 
dino and the Marines, a Study in the For- 
mulation of Foreign Policy. México, D. F.: 
the Author. 1958. Pp. vii, 206. $4.00. 

CUNNINGHAM, FRANK, General Stand Watie’s 
Confederate Indians. San Antonio, Tex.: 
Naylor Co. c. 1959. Pp. xiv, 242. $5.00. 

Daxım, Dovoras. British Intelligence of Events 
in Greece, 1824-1827: A Documentary Cal- 
lection, Athens: [Historical and Ethnologi- 
cal Society of Greece]; distrib. by Interna- 
tional University Booksellers, London. 1959. 
Pp. 184. 215. 

DaNronp, H., E. Builders of the West: Ex- 
plorers, Trappers, Miners and Settlers West 
of the Mississippi. New York: Vantage 
Press. c. 1959. Pp. 142. $2.95. 

DANNENFELDT, Kart H. (ed. and with an 
introd.). The Renaissance: Medieval or 
Modern? Problems in European Civiliza- 
tion. Boston: D. C, Heath. c. 1959. Pp. xii, 
115. $1.50. Textbook. 

Davies, PEARL JANET. Real Estate in American 
History. Introd. by Mues L. CorxzaN. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 
1958. Pp. xi, 232. $5.00. 

Davis, Epwin ApaMs. Louisiana: The Pelican 
State. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press. c. 1959. Pp. xi, 356. $4.95. 

Davis, Nora M. (comp.). Military and Naval 
Operations in South Carolina, 1860-1865: 
A Chronological List, with References to 
Sources of Further Information. With a 


Other Recent Publications 


foreword by W. Evwm HzMPmLL. Colum- 
bia: South Carolina Archives Department 
for the South Carolina Confederate War 
Centennial Commission. 1959. Pp. unnum- 
bered. $1.00. 

pe Bary, WmuAmM Tueopore (ed.). Ap- 
proaches to the Oriental Classics: Asian Lit- 
erature and Thought in General Education. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1959. Pp. xix, 262. $4.75. 

Deke, Joser. The Dynastie Porphyry Tombs 
of the Norman Period in Sicily. Trans. 
from the German by G. A. GILLHOFF. 
Dumbarton Oaks Studies, No. 5. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1959. Pp. xviii, 188, 220 plates. $8.00. 

The Dictionary of Welsh Biography down to 
1940. London: the Honourable Society of 
Cymmrodorion; distrib. by B. H. Blackwell, 
London, 1959. Pp. Ivii, 1157. 

DiNGLEDINEg, RAYMOND C., Ja. Madison Col- 
lege: The First Fifty Years, 1908-1958. 
Harrisonburg, Va.: Madison College. 1959. 
Pp. viii, 315. $3.50. 

Dynas, Muovan, Anatomy of a Moral: The 
Political Essays of Milovan Dytlas. Ed. by 
ABRAHAM RornsExgo. With an introd. by 
PauL WiLLEN. New York: Frederick A 
Praeger. 1959. Pp. xxxii, 35-181. $2.95. 

Dorerty, HERBERT J., Jn. The Whigs of 
Florida, 1845-1854. University of Florida 
Monographs, Social Sciences, No. 1. Gaines- 
ville: University of Florida Press. 1959. Pp. 
23. $2.00. 

Downs, Norton. Basic Documents in Medi- 
eval History. Anvil Original, No. 38. 
Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand. c. 1959. 
Pp. 189. $1.25. 

Durr, A. M. Freedmen in the Early Roman 
Empire, New York: Barnes and Noble. 
1958. Pp. xii, 266. $7.00. 

pu Puy pe CLINCHAMPS, PHILIPPE. La No- 
blesse, “Que sais-je?” No, 830. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1959. Pp. 126. 

EanNsHAW, Jonn. Thomas Muir, Scottish 
Martyr: Some Account of His Exile to New 
South Wales, His Adventurous Escape in 
1796 across the Pacific to California, and 
thence, by Way of New Spain, to France. 
Studies in Australian and Pacific History, 
No. 1. Cremorne, N.S.W.: Stone Copying 
Co. 1959. Pp. 84. 

EMDEN, A. B. 4 Biographical Register of the 
University of Oxford to A». 1500. Vol. 
HI, P to Z. New York: Oxford ‘University 
Press. 1959. Pp. xlvii, 1418-2242. $33.60. 


Other Books Received 


ENGELBERG, Ernst (ed.), with the assistance 
of Werner BrRnTHOLD and RoLr RuDoLpH. 
Trier-und Wie Weiter? Materialien, Be- 
trachtungen und Schlussfolgerungen über die 
Ereignisse auf dem Trierer Historikertag 
am 25.9. 1958. Berlin: Rütten & Loening. 
1959. Pp. 63. 

Erhvervshistorisk Arbog: Meddelelser fra Erh- 
vervsarkivet, med Registre tl Bd. L-X, 
1949-58. Vol X, 1958. Aarhus: Univer- 
sitetsforlaget. 1959. Pp. 167. 

Erickson, Anven B. Edward T. Cardwell: 
Peclite. Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, New Ser., Vol. XLIX, pt. 
a. Philadelphia: the Society. 1959. Pp. 107. 
$2.00. 

FALKNER, LEONARD. Forge of Liberty: The 
Dramatic Opening of the American Revo- 
lution. New York: E. P, Dutton. 1959. 
Pp. 256. $4.50. 

FERNÁNDEZ DE Ovrgpo, GONZALO. Natural 
History of the West Indies. Trans. and ed. 
by STERLING A. STOUDEMIRE. University of 
North Carolina Studies in the Romance 
Languages and Literatures, No. 32. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
C. 1959. Pp. xvii, 140. $2.50. 

Fisuer, CaRoL A, and Krinsxy, Fern. Mid- 
dle East in Crisis: A Historical and Docu- 
mentary Review. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse 
University Press. c. 1959. Pp. xii, 213. 
Cloth $5.00, paper $3.75. 

Frre, Gi.sgzT C., and Reese, Jim E. An Eco- 
nomic History of the United States. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. c. 1959. Pp. ix, 714. 
$6.75. Textbook. 

FLEURIOT DE LANGLE, PauL (notes). Cahiers 
de Sainte-Hélène, 1818-1819: Journal du 
Général Bertrand, Grand Maréchal du Palais, 
Paris: Albin Michel. c. 1959. Pp. 516. 1,950 
fr. 

ForDHAM, JEFFERSON B. The State Legislative 
Institution. Edward G. Donley Memorial 
Lectures, First Ser., April 29 and 30, 1957. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. c. 1959. Pp. 109. $2.75. 
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WICKHAM, GLYNNE. Early English Stages, 1300 
to 1660. Vol. I, 1300 to 1576. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1959. Pp. xliv, 
428. $7.50. 

Wint, Guy. Dragon and Sickle: How the 
Communist Revolution Happened in China. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1959. 
Pp, 107. $2.50. 


Other Recent Publications 


Wise, JENNINGS Cropper. The Long Arm of 
Lee: The History of the Artillery of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. With a fore- 
word by L. Van Loan NaisAWALD. 2d ed.; 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1959. 
Pp. 995. $10.00. 

WoLrexs, ARNOLD (ed.). Alliance Policy in 
ihe Cold War. Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hop- 
kins Press. 1959. Pp, ix, 314. $6.00. 

WYETH, JOHN ALLAN, That Devil Forrest: Life 
of General Nathan Bedford Forrest, Fore- 
word by HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, 2d ed.;' 
New York: Harper and Brothers. C. 1959. 
Pp. xxvi, 614. $6.95. See rev. of Life of 
General Nathan Bedford Forrest (1899), 
ABR, Y (July 1900), 782. 

YARMOLINSKY, ÁvRAmM, Road to Revolution: 
A Century of Russian Radicalism. 2d ed.; 
New York: Macmillan. 1959. Pp. xiii, 369. 
$5.95. See rev. of British ed. (1957), AHR, 
LAM (July 1958), 1065. 

ZSCHABITZ, GERHARD. Zur mitteldeutschen 
Wiedertäuferbewegung nach dem grossen 
Bauernkrieg. Leipziger Übersetzungen und 
Abhandlungen zum Mittelalter, Reihe B, 
Band 1. Berlin: Rütten & Loening. 1958. 
Pp. 179. DM 9.80. 

ZULUAGA, Rosa M. La historia y su elaboración. 
Mendoza: [Universidad Nacional de Cuyo, 
Facultad de Filosofía y Letras.] 1958. Pp. 19. 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


_ The Annual Meeting of the Association will be held, as previously announced, 
December 28-30, 1959, at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. 


From the Fund for the Advancement of Education the Association has 
obtained a grant of $140,000 to continue the Service Center for Teachers of His- 
tory for an additional three years. 


The Avalon Foundation of New York City has given the American Historical 
Association a grant of $29,000 for additional microfilming of the German war 
documents in Alexandria. 

The Ford Foundation has granted the Association $30,000 to complete the 
microfilming of the German documents. 

Mr. Frank Altschul of New York City has donated $5,000 to the Association 
for the microfilming of certain German documents in Berlin. 


The Committee on Graduate Education in History is seeking all the informa- 
tion and comment it can obtain. The Chairman of the Committee, Professor 
Dexter Perkins, 316 Oxford Street, Rochester, New York, and the director of the 
study, Professor John L. Snell, Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana, will 
be happy to receive from historians any comments they may have on present 
graduate education in history and future possibilities. 


The Index to the Writings on American History, 1902-1940, has had a second 
small reprinting. Beginning September 1 the volume will be available to members 
and nonmembers at $7.50 per copy. 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


The Library of Congress has received the papers of Morrison Remick Waite, 
Chief Justice of the United States from 1874 to 1888, through the generosity of his 
grandson Morison R. Waite. Composed of some twenty thousand items, the 
papers include correspondence and legal and financial materials spanning the 
years 1858-1888, with the preponderance relating to the period of his service in 
the Supreme Court. Of particular interest to students of constitutional history will 
be the twenty-one volumes of the Chief Justice’s docket books, three volumes of 
letterbooks (1875-1881), and numerous Court assignment sheets and manuscript 
opinions. The correspondence is concerned with family, social, and civic affairs, 
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as well as with political matters and with the Supreme Court. A register of the 
Waite papers is to be published soon. 

The papers of Elmer H. Davis, late government official, broadcaster, and 
author, have been presented to the Library by Mrs. Davis. About half of the 
approximately 7,800 items are original scripts of broadcasts delivered by Mr. Davis 
between 1940 and 1955. There is correspondence dating from 1893 to 1957 which 
is rich in letters by persons prominent in political and literary circles and in other 
fields. Also included are manuscripts reflecting the years Mr. Davis served as 
director of the Office of War Information (1942-1945) and materials touching 
on his work as journalist and author. To the latter will be added the original 
manuscript of But We Were Born Free (1954), which he himself gave to the 
Library in 1958. At the present time the Davis papers are not available for con- 
sultation. ' 

A collection of Decatur House papers pertaining to Edward Fitzgerald Beale 
(1822-1893) to his son Truxtun Beale (1856-1936) and to members of their 
families has been received as a gift from the National Trust for Historic Preser- 
vation, The elder Beale, famous for his exploits in the West and the first to bring 
news of California’s gold strike to the East, was an intimate of the most promi- 
nent figures in American public life. Truxtun Beale, named for his famous grand- 
father Commodore Thomas Truxtun, became a diplomat and served as minister 
to Persia, Greece, and Roumania. The correspondence, numbering about two 
thousand items, is derived in almost equal portions from the papers of the two 
men. The more interesting and historically important are letters written to 
Edward Beale by Thomas Hart Benton and by the latter's daughter and son-in- 
law, Jessie and John C. Frémont. The collection also includes two of his journals, 
kept in 1853 and 1858-1859, diplomatic correspondence of the younger Beale, and 
originals and transcripts of manuscripts written in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries by Commodore Stephen Decatur and Commodore Thomas 
Truxtun. 


'The National Archives has recently accessioned a subject file of the Division of 
Geography, Bureau of the Census, 1870-1950, and correspondence of officials and 
other records of the Bureau during the period 1900-1956; irrigation and drainage 
records of the Soil Conservation Service and its predecessors, including some early 
correspondence of the Bureau of Public Roads, 1898-1952; records of the gover- 
nor, government secretary, lieutenant governor, and other officials of the govern- 
ment of the Virgin Islands of the United States, 1917-1949; records of the Forest 
Service, consisting of deeds, judgments, and the Attorney General's opinions per- 
taining to land acquired by the United States for national forest purposes, 1951- 
1957; and over 45,000 photographs made or collected by the Army Ordnance 
Corps at Aberdeen Proving Ground, showing United States Army ordnance, 
1917-1941. l 

Preliminary inventories recently issued by the National Archives are no. 112, 
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Records of the Commodity Exchange Authority; no. 113, Records of the House 
of Representatives; no. 114, Records of the Bureaus of the Third and Fourth 
Assistant Postmasters General, the Bureau of Accounts, and the Bureau of the 
Chief Inspector of the Post Office Department; and no. 115, Records of the For- 
eign Broadcast Intelligence Service. The two-volume inventory of the House of 
Representatives records covers seventy-nine Congresses and contains a 137-page 
subject index. 

Among recently issued National Archives Microfilm Publications are Letters 
Received by the Office of Indian Affairs from the Central (sixteen rolls) and 
Michigan (nine rolls) Superintendencies, and from three additional agencies 
(twenty-five rolls); Population Schedules of the 1820 Census for the States of 
Tennessee (four rolls) and Virginia (fourteen rolls); Passenger Lists of Vessels 
Arriving at Baltimore, 1820-1887 (forty-three rolls); Letters Received by the 
Secretary of the Navy from Officers below the Rank of Commander, 1881-1884 
(eighteen rolls); Domestic Letters of the Department of State, 1861-1866 (nine 
- rolls); and the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 1861- 
1865 (128 rolls). | 

T'wo additional guides to German records microfilmed at Alexandria, Virginia, 
have also been published: no. 8; Miscellaneous German Records Collection (Part 
IT), a collection that consists of material on economic subjects; and no. 9, Records 
of Private German Individuals, among whom are Dr. Walter Luetgebrune, Dr. 
Theo Morell, and General Karl Haushofer. The microfilm may be consulted at 
the National Archives, and copies are available for purchase. The guides were 
prepared by the American Historical Association's Committee for the Study of 
War Documents. 

Additional information about the microfilm and copies of the publications 
may be obtained from the Exhibits and Publications Branch, the National 
Archives, Washington 25, D. C. 

At its June 24 meeting, the National Historical Publications Commission noted 
with approval the publication last year of the 1956 and 1958 volumes of the 
Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States, and recommended to the 
Administrator of General Services that as circumstances permit the National 
Archives and Records Service extend the series backward to cover President Tru- 
man's administration. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles presented his personal papers for the 
period of his association with President Eisenhower to the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services, to be housed in the projected Eisenhower Presidential Archival 
Library. Plans for the building are being prepared so that ground can be broken 
and construction begun on October 13 of this year and so that when the President 
leaves the White House his papers can be transferred directly to Abilene. The 
National Archives and Records Service will have the responsibility for adminis- 
tering the Library when it is turned over to the government. 
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The John Foster Dulles Library of Diplomatic History will be established at 
Princeton University as a tribute to the former Secretary of State. The Library 
will house his personal diplomatic papers as well as microfilm copies of official 
State Department documents. Policy concerning use of the papers will be governed 
by a statement of Mr. Dulles: “Access to my personal papers, for the purposes of 
bona fide research in the fields of history, political science, international relations 
or related subjects, shall be granted as widely as possible. The presumption shall 
be that access should be granted in any particular instance unless compelling 
reasons exist... to withhold such access." 


Stanford University has acquired the private papers and books of the late 
Bernard DeVoto. The collection, totaling some forty thousand items, reflects in 
large part DeVoto's important contributions to the American historical, literary, 
and political scene. 


MEETINGS 


The one hundredth anniversary of the death of Alexis de Tocqueville was 
commemorated by a meeting on April 13 and 14 arranged by six Catholic col- 
leges in the Philadelphia area. About thirty speakers participated in the scholarly 


sessions and discussions. 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Mediaeval Academy of America was 
held at the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies in Toronto on April 18, 1959. 
The following officers. were elected: first vice-president, S. Harrison Thomson, 
University of Colorado; councilors, Harry Bober, New York University, Quirinus 
Breen, University of Oregon, Curt F. Biibler, Pierpont Morgan Library, and 
Richard W. Emery, Queens College. 


The next Southern Historical Association meeting will be held at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, November 12-14. 


The Society for French Historical Studies and the Société d'histoire moderne 
are organizing a three-day colloquium to be held in Paris, July 1-3, 1960. Speakers 
on the program will include Jean Baptiste Duroselle, Jacques Godechot, Robert 
Palmer, René Rémond, Durand Echeverria, Claude Fohlen, Lynn M. Case, Carl 
Lokke, and Pierre Renouvin. Further information on the meeting may be obtained 
from Professor Beatrice F. Hyslop, Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue, New 
York 21, New York. 


The Bureau of the International Committee of Historical Sciences and the 
Swedish National Committee for Historical Studies have sent the American His- 
torical Association preliminary circulars for the Eleventh International Congress 
: of Historical Sciences to be held in Stockholm, August 21-28, 1960. Interested 
historians may obtain the circular by writing to the Association. 
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The Social Science Research Council has announced the following fellowship 
awards in history: Faculty Research Fellowships—Howard R. Lamar and Eugen 
J. Weber. Grants-in-Aid of Research—Walter J. Brunhumer, John F. Cady, Wayne 
S. Cole, Richard Herr, Leo A. Loubére, M. Jay Luvaas, Arthur Mann, Lawrence 
D. Reddick, James H. Shideler, Irwin Unger, Robin W. Winks. Faculty Research 
Grants—Francis Paul Prucha, S.J., W. Stitt Robinson, William Samolin, Richard 
W. Solberg, George B. Tindall, Dorothy Ann Williams. Grants for Asian Studies 
—~Paul S. Dull, John A. Harrison, Donald F. Lach, James T. C. Liu. 

The Council's fellowship and grant programs for the coming year embody 
some departures from previous policies and procedures. Prospective applicants are 
urged to consult the detailed announcement, which will be furnished on request 
after September 1, 1959. Some deadlines will be earlier than in past years. Prelimi- 
nary inquiries should be addressed to 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York, 
at least three weeks in advance of any deadline. 

Predoctoral and postdoctoral research training fellowships will again be 
offered without restriction as to disciplinary specialty within the field of the 
social sciences. 

Grants-in-aid of research and faculty research fellowships will be offered to 
mature research scholars of all ages; they are not available to candidates for aca- 
demic degrees. The terms of faculty research fellowships have been radically 
changed: awards will be made directly to individuals for periods not exceeding 
two years; part-time appointments for three-year periods will not be offered. 

Several categories of specialized awards will also be offered. As a rule appli- 
cants eligible to apply for one of these may not be considered as candidates for 
support for the same purpose under the unspecialized programs mentioned above. 
The special categories, which are restricted to mature research scholars of post- 
doctoral status, include: grants for research on the Near and Middle East; travel 
grants for participants in the International Congress of Americanists, the Inter- 
national Congress of Economic History, and the International Congress of His- 
torical Sciences, Stockholm; grants for research on Latin America and on Slavic 
and East European areas (administered by the Social Science Research Council 
with the cosponsorship of the American Council of Learned Societies); grants for 
research on East and South Asia (administered by the American Council of 
Learned Societies with the cosponsorship of the Social Science Research Council). 


The Rockefeller Foundation has awarded Moshe Perlmann a grant for research 
on the early history of the Zionist movement and Charles H. Heimsath one for 
research on social reform and nationalism in India. 


The American Council of Learned Societies has announced Grants-in-Aid to 
Warren O. Ault, Norman F. Cantor, Tom B. Jones, Richard W. Lyman, Arthur 
J. May, and Merze Tate. 
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The Council, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, New York, is exploring the 
possibility of expanding the present agreement on cultural, technical, and educa- 
tional exchange between the United States and the Soviet Union. The President 
of the ACLS, Frederick Burkhardt, welcomes communications from mature 
scholars in any of the disciplines included in the ACLS who would be interested 
in carrying on research in the Soviet Union. 


Among the scholars receiving John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion fellowships for historical work in 1959-1960 are: George Georgiades Arnakis, 
Stephen Baxter, Elias J. Bickerman, Richard Davenport Birdsall, William James 
Bouwsma, Gerald Mortimer Capers, Lionel Casson, Noble E. Cunningham, Jr., 
Mark Hubert Curtis, Lloyd: William Daly, Horton Marlais Davies, Alexander 
DeConde, Donald Jefferson Dewey, Sterling Dow, Richard Wilder Emery, John 
King Fairbank, Don E. Fehrenbacher, Leo Gershoy, Nahum Norbert Glatzer, 
Dewey Wesley Grantham, Jr, Leopold Henry Haimson, Margaret Hastings, 
Richard Herr, Morton Keller, Maurice duP. Lee, Jr., Victor S. Mamatey, Horace 
Samuel Merrill, Chase Curran Mooney, Eugene Franklin Rice, Jr., Charles Pierce 
Roland, George Thomas Romani, Herbert Harvey Rowen, Robert Edwin Scho- 
field, Philip Van Doren Stern, Marc Moise Szeftel, Doris Mae Taylor, Lily Ross 
Taylor, Robert Kiefer Webb, Reynold Millard Wik, Oscar Osburn Winther, 
John Baptist Wolf, C. Vann Woodward. 


The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has given grants or re- 
search fellowships in the field of medical history to Saul Jarcho, Genevieve Miller, 
Francisco Guerra, Hebbel E. Hoff, Ariel Bar-Sela, Esmond R. Long, Eric Carlson, 
Gregory Zilboorg, George Mora, Gerald Gruman, Iago Galdston, Patricia Spain 
Ward, Theodore Jurgen Spahn, E. Alan Richardson, Charles E. Rosenberg, Allen 
Debus, and Richard Grant. 

Further information on research grants in the history of medicine may be 
obtained from Dr. Jeanne Brand, Medical Research Program Specialist, National 
Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Maryland. 

Those interested in obtaining information on research fellowships may write 
to Dr. Stephen P. Hatchett, Acting Chief, Research Fellowships Review Branch, 
Division of Research Grants, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association has presented its first annual 
Ámerican history award of one thousand dollars to Donald F. Warner, Wiscon- 
sin State College, for his manuscript “The Idea of Continental Union: Agitation 
for the Annexation of Canada to the United States, 1849-1893.” The work will 
be published early in 1960 by the University of Kentucky Press. 


Jackson Turner Main, San Jose State College, has been awarded the Institute 
of Early American History and Culture Manuscript Prize of five hundred dollars. 
Lynn W. Turner, Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio, received honorable men- 
tion. Both their manuscripts will be published by the Institute. 
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Rena Vassar of Indiana University has received a fellowship from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education to work at Harvard University on the history 
of American education. 


W. Stanford Reid, McGill University, has been awarded a Nuffield Travel 
Grant and a Canada Council Grant for research in Britain. 


The American Studies Association, with funds from the Asia Foundation, will 
offer travel grants, not to exceed two hundred dollars, to outstanding scholars 
from Asia who wish to attend the American Historical Association meeting in 
Chicago, December 28-30, 1959. Details may be obtained from Hennig Cohen, 
American Studies Association, Box 46, College Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


The Ford Foundation will again offer fellowship awards for scholarly training 
related to Asia, the Near East, the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and Africa. For 
1959 it announced 181 such awards. Applications for the 1960-1961 academic year 
should reach the Secretary, Ford Foundation, Foreign Area Training Fellowships, 
477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York, by November 1, 1959. 


Competition is now open for the Bancroft Prizes. Two annual awards of three 
thousand dollars each are given to the authors of the best works in American his- 
tory in its broadest sense, American diplomacy, or American international rela- 
tions. The 1960 awards will be for books published in 1959. Communications 
regarding the Prizes may be sent to the Secretary of Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York. 


The Society of American Historians announces the Francis Parkman Prize of 
five hundred dollars for a book published in 1959 in the field of American history. 
Further information may be obtained from Rudolf A. Clemen, The Society of 
American Historians, Inc., Princeton University Library, Princeton, New Jerscy. 


The Conference on British Studies has established a prize of three hundred 
dollars to be awarded every three years for a book on British history by an Ameri- 
can or Canadian. Sidney Painter, Johns Hopkins University, is chairman of the 
prize committee. 


The Loyola University history department has established an annual William 
P. Lyons Master's Essay Award. Competition is open to those receiving M.A. 
degrees during 1959-1960. The best essay submitted in manuscript form before 
July 15, 1960, will be published by Loyola University Press. Further details may 
be obtained from Professor Edward 'T. Gargan, Department of History, Loyola 
University, 6525 Sheridan Road, Chicago 26, Illinois. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The new editor of the forthcoming Papers of John C. Calhoun is W. Edwin 
Hemphill. He succeeds Robert Lee Meriwether, who died in August 1958. Vol- 
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ume I of the Papers, which was edited by Dr. Meriwether, will be published by 
the University of South Carolina Press. 


The Burke Newsletter will appear beginning with the summer number of 
Modern Age. The first issue of this quarterly within a quarterly will consist of a 
summary of the conference on Edmund Burke held at the Modern Language of 
America meeting in December 1958. 


OTHER HISTORICAL News 


Micro Methods, Ltd., 17 Denbigh Street, London, S.W. 1, has a project under 
way for micropublishing material in Great Britain and Ireland on American his- 
tory. This will include British university dissertations, emigrant guides and 
pamphlets, and British archival documents. 


PERSONAL 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES! 


University of Akron: Edgar A. Toppin of Fayetteville State Teachers College 
appointed assistant professor. University of Alabama: Bernerd C. Weber pro- 
moted to professor, John S. Pancake to associate professor; David B. McElroy of 
the Citadel appointed assistant professor; James B. Sellers retired. University of 
Alberta: Frederick G. Heymann of the State University of Iowa appointed associ- 
ate professor. American Association for State and Local History: Clement M. 
Silvestro appointed executive director. Arizona State University: Paul G. Hubbard 
promoted to professor and named acting chairman of the department; John A. 
de Jong of the State University of Iowa, George E. Paulsen of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and William W. Wooten of the University of Minnesota appointed instruc- 
tors; Robert W. Coonrod on leave to the University of Michigan. Boston Univer- 
sity: George O. Totten appointed assistant professor. Bronx Community College: 
Mark D. Hirsch appointed associate professor and named acting head of the 
social studies department. University of Buffalo: Julian Park named professor 
emeritus of history and international relations; Selig Adler named Samuel Paul 
Capen Professor of American History; Karel Hulicka appointed assistant profes- 
sor. University of California (Berkeley): W. Sheridan Warrick named assistant 
dean of men. University of California (Davis): W. Turrentine Jackson named 
chairman of the department; Philip J. Staudenraus of the University of Kansas 
City appointed assistant professor; Hugh Ross appointed to the staff for 1959-60. 

California Institute of Technology: Cushing Strout of Yale University ap- 
pointed associate professor. Central College (Pella, Iowa): Arend D. Lubbers of 
Wittenberg College named vice-president. University of Chicago: A. L. Burt of 
the University of Minnesota appointed visiting professor for 1959-60; Heinz 

1 The Review prints news of appointments, promotions, retirements, and leaves of absence, 


It does not print news of summer session appointments, completed temporary appointments, or 
honorary degrees and citations. 
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Martin Lubasz of Lafayette College appointed assistant professor. Colorado State 
University: Norman F. Furniss named chairman of the department; Bruce B. 
Frye promoted to associate professor; Harry Rosenberg and Charles J. Bayard ap- 
pointed assistant professors. Columbia College (Columbia, South Carolina): Wesley 
M. Gewehr of the University of Maryland appointed John Hay Whitney Distin- 
guished Visiting Professor. Columbia University: John A. Garraty of Michigan State 
University appointed professor. Davidson College: Malcolm Lester of Mercer 
University appointed professor, DePauw University: John J. Baughman, Clifton 
J. Phillips, and Dwight L. Ling promoted to associate professors. University of 
Detroit: Herman J. Muller, S.J., named head of the department. East Tennessee 
State College: Harold H. Dugger promoted to professor, Morton A. Brown to 
associate professor. East T'exas State College: Martin W. Kilcoyne of Montana 
State University, Robert L. Bidwell of Mexico City College, and Roy A. Rauschen- 
berg of the University of Illinois appointed instructors. University of Florida: 
Herbert J. Doherty, Jr. granted year's leave of absence. Gettysburg College: 
Robert L. Bloom appointed professor and named chairman of the department. 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges: Lawrence O. Ealy appointed provost and 
professor. University of Houston: Walter P. Webb of the University of Texas 
appointed M. D. Anderson Professor; Allen J. Going named chairman of the 
department; Robert V. Haynes promoted to assistant professor. Humboldt State 
College: Stanley S. Spaid resumes chairmanship of the division of social science, 
succeeding Archie H. Tones, who has accepted the position as assistant director of 
the Chicago Historical Society; Ralph J. Roske promoted to associate professor; 
John Gimbel of Luther College appointed assistant professor. 

University of Idaho: Robert D. Harris appointed instructor. University of 
Illinois: Deno J. Geanakoplos promoted to professor and J. Leonard Bates to asso- 
ciate professor; Robert W. Johannsen of the University of Kansas and Maurice 
Lee, Jr, of Princeton University appointed associate professors; Walter T. 
Luczynski appointed instructor. Indiana University: Robert F. Byrnes named 
director of the Russian and East European Institute; Maurice Baxter promoted 
to associate professor, John Wiltz to instructor; David Djaparidze of the Sorbonne 
appointed visiting professor and acting curator of the Slavic collection of the 
university library; H. Trevor Colbourn of Pennsylvania State University, Edward 
Grant of Harvard University, and Gerald Strauss of the University of Alabama 
appointed assistant professors; Michael Wolff appointed instructor in history and 
English; John Thompson appointed lecturer. Kansas State University: Philip M. 
Rice named head of the department; Werner H. Barth and Homer E. Socolofsky 
promoted to associate professors; Charles N. Glaab appointed assistant professor. 
Lees Junior College (Jackson, Kentucky): Erwin F. Karner appointed to the 
staff. Lincoln Memorial University: Wayne C. 'l'emple named acting chairman 
of the department. Long Beach State College: Nicholas P. Hardeman and Theo- 
dore E, Nichols promoted to associate professors; Irwin Unger of the University 
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of Puerto Rico and Eugene L. Asher of the University of Wichita appointed 
assistant professors. University of Maryland: Paul K. Conkin of Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute appointed assistant professor, Frank O. Gatell, instructor: 

University of Nebraska: E. David Cronon of Yale University appointed associ- 
ate professor. Nebraska State Teachers College (Wayne): Karl W. Meyer named 
dean of instruction. New York University: Arthur P. Mendel appointed associate 
professor. Northwestern University: Clarence L. Ver Steeg promoted to professor 
and granted leave for 1959-60 to teach at Harvard University; Roger F. Hackett 
promoted to associate professor; Alfred J. Rieber appointed assistant professor, 
Warren I. Susman and J. Patrick White appointed visiting assistant professors for 
1959-60; David S. Lovejoy and Ira A. Glazier appointed lecturers for 1959-60; 
Ray A. Billington and George T. Romani on leave for 1959-60. Packer Collegiate 
Institute (Brooklyn, New York): Lida R. Brandt retired after thirty-six years on 
the staff. Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn: Helmut Gruber appointed assistant 
professor. Portland State College (Oregon): Basil Dmytryshyn and Charles White 
promoted to associate professors; Caesar Farah and Charles A. LeGuin appointed 
assistant professors and Victor C. Dahl, instructor. Princeton University: David 
Donald of Columbia University appointed professor and named Harmsworth 
Professor, Oxford University, 1959-60. Purdue University: John F. Stover pro- 
moted to professor. RAND Corporation (Santa Monica, California): Vaughn 
Davis Bornet appointed to research staff, Rice Institute: William H. Nelson pro- 
moted to associate professor; Louis Galambos of Yale University appointed assist- 
ant professor and granted a leave of absence for 1959-60; David Ogg of Oxford 
University appointed visiting professor for 1959-60. 

San Fernando Valley State College: Vern L. Bullough appointed assistant pro- 
fessor. San Jose State College: Edgar A. Hornig and Jackson T. Main promoted to 
professors and Edgar Anderson, Gladys Waldron Gilmore, Donald E. Walters, and 
Gerald E. Wheeler to associate professors; Ted C. Hinckley, Walter E. Hugins, 
Michael L. M. Kay, Robert R. Roberts, and Rolland C. Rogers appointed assistant 
professors. Southern Illinois University: Gunther Rothenberg promoted to assist- 
ant professor; Ping-Chia Kuo appointed associate professor. Temple University: 
Harry M. Tinkcom promoted to professor, Edwin B. Bronner to associate pro- 
fessor, and Edward R. Baron to assistant professor; Patricia Johnson of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, R. William Rauch of Columbia University, and John D. 
Stark of Duke University appointed instructors for 1959-60; Clement G. Motten 
granted leave for 1959-60. University of Texas: John Hugh Hill appointed profes- 
sor for 1959-60. Wake Forest College: David Smiley appointed associate pro- 
fessor. Washington and Lee University: Fred C. Cole, vice-president of Tulane 
University, named president. i 

Westminster College (Salt Lake City, Utah): Orval T. Driggs, Jr., pro- 
moted to associate professor and named head of the department. College of 
William and Mary: Harold L. Fowler named head of the department to replace 
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Richard L. Morton, who has retired after forty years of service; Peter Czap 
appointed assistant professor. Williams College: Orville T. Murphy, Charles G. 
Nauert, and John G. Sproat promoted to assistant professors; William R. Stanton 
appointed assistant professor and granted leave for 1959-60; Dudley Bahlman of 
Yale University appointed assistant professor, John M. Hyde of Harvard Univer- 
sity and Robert O. Collins of Yale University, instructors. University of Wisconsin: 
Leon Litwack promoted to assistant professor; Thomas Hammond of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and James H. Shideler of the University of California, Davis, 
appointed visiting associate professors for 1959-60, Loren Baritz of Wesleyan 
University, visiting lecturer for the first semester, 1959-60; Selig Perlman has 
retired; Irvin G. Wyllie, David A. Shannon, Michael B. Petrovich, and Gaines 
Post on leave for 1959-60. 

University of Wisconsin (Milwaukee): Reginald Horsman and Kermit E. 
McKenzie promoted to assistant professors; Charles Vevier appointed associate 
professor, John W. Pratt, instructor. State Historical Society of Wisconsin: Leslie 
Fishel named director. Yale University: Hajo Holborn promoted to Sterling 
Professor of History, Howard R. Lamar to associate professor, William R. Emer- 
son, William H. Goetzmann, and Charles Garside, Jr., to assistant professors; ` 
Robert Middlekauff and Francis Oakley appointed instructors. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Sinclair Wallace Armstrong died on March 20, 1959, a few days in advance 
of his sixty-second birthday. From 1923 to 1928 he taught at St. George’s School 
at Newport. In the latter year he began graduate work in history at the University 
of Wisconsin, from which he received his Ph.D. in 1935. Appointed to an instruc- 
torship in history at Brown University in 1930, he became an assistant professor 
in 1935, an associate professor in 1946, and a full professor in 1949. While on 
leave from Brown, he spent the years 1941-1945 in Washington, London, and 
Germany, first with the Office of Strategic Services, later with the Office of Mili- 
tary Government. In the latter organization he participated in “Operation Gold- 
cup,” which led to the recovery of a mass of German records and documents. 
Sinclair was a singularly successful teacher. In the classroom he displayed a rare 
skill in communicating to others something of his own deep concern over the 
world around him. To his students he gave unsparingly of his time and energy; 
and no appeal to him for aid or counsel was ever unanswered. His enduring 
monument is the respect and affection of several generations of college under- 
graduates. 


Richard Blaine McCornack, professor of history at Dartmouth College, died 
on May 14 in Hanover, New Hampshire. Born in Chicago, Illinois, on July r9, 
1919, Dr. McCornack received his B.A. degree from Dartmouth and his Ph.D. 
from Harvard. He joined the Dartmouth history department in 1947 and re- 
mained at Dartmouth until his death, with the exception of the years 1951-1953, 
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when he served with the Department of State, working particularly in the Divi- 
sion of Historical Policy Research for the American Republics: An expert in 
- Latin American history with a special interest in Mexico, Dr. McCornack had 
< published numerous articles and reviews. 

"Thomas i; Parkinson, a trustee of the Association from 1931 to 1957, died June 
| TA 1959. — 

= MaL Shipley, professor of history at Texas Woman’s University, died in 


Denton, Texas, June 29, 1959. Dr. Shipley was chairman of the department of . 
history and government and dean of the College of Arts and Sciences. 


Wayne Edson Stevens, professor of history at Dartmouth College, died on 
July 20 in Hanover, New Hampshire, after a long illness. Born on July 24, 1892, 
in Avon, Illinois, Dr. Stevens received his B.A. degree from Knox College, where 
he was admitted to Phi Beta Kappa. His M.A. and Ph.D. degrees were earned at 
the University of Illinois. He taught at the University of Minnesota and then 
seryed as a first lieutenant in World War I. For several years after the war he 
did professional work with war records for the state of Illinois and with the 
United States Army. In 1921 he joined the history department at Dartmouth, 
where he remained until his death. Besides editing the History of the 1515t Field 
Artillery, Rainbow Division (1924), Professor Stevens published an authoritative 
account of The Northwest Fur Trade, 1763-1800 (1928) and contributed articles 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica and the Dictionary of American Biography. At 
Dartmouth, in addition to long-time teaching in the survey courses, Professor 
Stevens expressed his special interests in courses in the First and Second World 
Wars, colonial and revolutionary America, and the history of Canada. 
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k Not Capulets, Not Montagus 
| ALLAN Nevine* " 

CENTURY ago, as the older studies of American letters remind us, a 
famous school of literary historians, insouciantly romantic, was flour- 
ishing in this country. Prescott’s masterpiece, The Conquest of Mexico, was 
but a dozen years old, and the third volume of his Philip II was fresh from 
the press; his admirers looked forward to' the fourth, which he never wrote; 
for we mark this year the centenary of his death. Motley, after long grubbing | 
in the coalpits of black-letter folios and European archives, had recently pub- ` 
lished his Rise of the Dutch Republic; and was toiling on the vivid pages of 
The United Netherlands. The fosgnücqHent George Bancroft was in full 
career. Parkman, retarded by. nervous disease, had already gained some repu- 
tation from The Conspiracy of Pontiac, and his Pionéers of France in the - 
New World lay only a few years ahead. In Great Britain, Hallam, Macaulay, 

* Mr. Nevins, historian, author, editor, soxthalit, long a Be of: history at. Columbia 
University, and’ now senior research associate at the Huntington Library, delivered this presi- 


dential address at the American Historical Association annual unas he Conrad. Hilton’ Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, December 29, 1959. y : ; u 
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Napier, and Carlyle were world famous, read everywhere, and Froude had 
begun to achieve his more narrowly Anglo-American reputation. This school 
ruled history with a golden scepter of self-confident mastery. Macaulay, who 
went to his grave in the Abbey a century ago, had said that he expected to _ 
be read in the year 2,000, and dared add: “I sometimes think of the year 
3,000.” 

But at that very time, a century since, historical writing was entering 
upon a colder and more austere era. Principles termed “scientific” were storm- 
ing the fortresses of historical learning in Europe, and echoes of their con- 
quests were reaching the United States. If we paused for definitions, we 
would tread upon dangerous ground. But with some sense of quaintness we 
may recall how leaders like Buckle discarded the religious interpretation of 
events and the Hegelian framework of thesis and antithesis; how they 
scorned the anthropomorphic doctrine that nations mature, decay, and die 
much as individuals grow, age, and die; and how they rejected Carlyle’s 
belief that history is a tissue of the acts and ideas of great men. From the 
natural sciences they borrowed a mechanistic vocabulary, asserting that his- 
tory is governed by forces or pressures. If the terminology thus first employed 
was primarily Newtonian, their ideology soon owed more. to Darwinian 
thought. But they remained insistent on scientific methods, and set scholars 
to investigating the ecology of Greek culture, the structure of the Tory 
party, or the climate of Jacksonian thought, as if these were precise concepts. 

That with the demise of the romantic, unscientific, and eloquent school 
of writers, our history ceased to be literature, is a fact so well accepted that 
recent works on American letters omit history altogether. It is less often 
noted that the rise of scientific history sharply limited the influence of the - 
subject upon democracy. Historical study became compartmented into many 
specialities, economic, constitutional, social, political, and intellectual; it was 
approached with a more and more intricate elaboration of method; and 
much of it was completely dehumanized. Especially as written in our uni- 
versities it lost the large public authority it once possessed. Its ideas counted, 
for nothing can stay an idea, but its texts made scant appeal to the general 
citizenship. When Macaulay sold 26,500 copies of his third and fourth vol- 
umes in Great Britain within ten weeks, and heard from Edward Everett 
that they out-distanced in America any book but the Bible and a few school - 
manuals, he felt he was achieving his cardinal aim: he was affecting the 
ideas and action of the whole people. À workingmen's meeting sent him a 
vote of thanks for writing a book that they found as interesting as it was 
profitable. As scientific history rose, those ample days vanished; populations 
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swelled, libraries became universal, but the acceptance of historical works 
seemed to contract. | 
All the arts and the sciences, in contributing what they can to the instruc- 
tion of democracy, face an increasingly difficult problem in communication. 
The predicament of some branches of science is particularly painful, for 
their new-found power shapes the destiny of a citizenship which they can no 
longer reach. The mathematical physicists and nuclear specialists cannot hold 
effective intercourse even with the biologist, chemist, and astronomer, much 
less the lawyer, doctor, or merchant. For one reason, part of their knowl- 
edge is so esoteric that it can be explained only to a few highly proficient 
men; for another, national security forbids them to divulge more than a safe 
fraction of what is communicable. Nor is the scientist in these sensitive areas 
always sure of his knowledge. When Enrico Fermi reached the critical stage 
of his labor on the Manhattan project, he was not at all positive that the next 
step might not be catastrophic. He took every precaution, he had a cadmium 
solution ready to flood the atomic pile, but he could not give General Leslie 
R. Groves a firm guarantee of the result; it might be harmless or it might be 
stupendously disastrous. Science today originates weapons and strategic 
plans that shape not military decisions alone, but the most vital national 
policies. Yet the scientist is to a great extent insulated from the electorate 
which has hitherto believed that all major decisions rest with it or its chosen 
leaders. If anybody supposes that this fact does not give our scientific experts 
the profoundest uneasiness, he knows little about their recent discussions. 
Meanwhile, such arts as music, painting, sculpture, and poetry face a 
quite different set of impediments in communicating with the public. In 
these august domains, innovation constantly wrestles with conservatism; 
and in recent years the gulf between the new music and traditional music, 
between modern painting and classic painting, between the sculpture of St. 
Gaudens and the sculpture of Henry Moore, has widened. The observer 
must straddle the gap between a small and growing body of enthusiasts on 
one side, and a determinedly skeptical body of Olympians on the other. In 
poetry the schism has become especially formidable, for not only does much 
recent poetry seem deliberately obscure, but as C. S. Lewis tells us, its obscur- 
ity is of a new type. In painting, the struggle, if of less general interest, is 
even more bitter. The enthusiasts believe they are conducting a happy revolu- 
tion; the conservatives try to hold the line against what they regard as an- 
archy; and the public watches. All these arts should be democratic posses- 
sions, but which school is a democracy to accept? In its heart the public 
prefers ‘the familiar and recognizable, but in its mind it knows that new 
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wine is always bursting old bottles. It realizes that when Mahonri Young 
commented acridly on Henry Moore that he liked sacred art but not holey 
art, he might be taking the same stand that Jeffrey took when he exclaimed 
of Wordsworth: “This will never do.” The public cultivates tolerance, but 
meanwhile it feels confused. The arts, in short, are in such a state of inter- 
necine warfare that they find it hard to communicate. 

History, in its efforts to reach the broadest public that it can profit, faces 
no such difficulties as science, for it is not impossibly esoteric in its discov- 
eries, It faces no such difficulties as painting or music, for it remains firmly 
traditional in form; our most radical historians gladly cast their work in 
the same molds as Prescott and Parkman. History, apparently, should be able 
to keep its ancient rapport with the intelligent public without any severe 
perplexities. Why, then, the loss of its old status? 

For the proud pretensions which historians once made to the instruction 
of a whole nation have long been abandoned. George Bancroft spoke of 
himself as holding his lamp to the feet of all good Americans, “the intelli- 
gence of the common mind,” in accordance with his dictum: “The measure 
of the progress of civilization is the progress of the people.” Richard Hildreth 
expressed a confident belief that America, and especially Americans of the 
younger generation, would read him with sympathetic appreciation. James 
Schouler in his first two volumes asserted that it was his intention “to inter- 
est and instruct my countrymen in a period . . . whose lessons are most salu- 
tary even at this day.” Nicolay and Hay as late as 1886 could address the 
entire republic: “We commend the result of so many years of research and 
diligence to all our countrymen, North and South... .” While these asser- 
tions were not immodest, for their authors coupled with them an admis- 
sion that they might fail, they are refreshing as the statement of an exalted 
ambition. They did honor to the historians and to the country. But nobody 
today would venture to speak to our 175,000,000 people in such terms. 

Is this because Americans have lost their large degree of homogeneity? 
No such decline has taken place; our people use the same goods, live by the 
same basic assumptions, and show an even excessive standardization of taste. 
Is it because the educational level has fallen? Obviously it has risen. Is it 
because nationalism or patriotism has loosened its hold? 'The idea is absurd. 
Is it because changes in social habits, recreational impulses, and cultural pur- 
suits have narrowed the ranks of serious readers? Not if the statistics of pub- 
lishers and libraries are accurate. Why, then, do historians no longer speak 
of instructing the nation, and why do so few aspire to a general democratic 
public? 
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The full answer is complex, rooted in the increasing complexity of our 
civilization. But the central explanation of the change is connected with the 
sweeping transfer of history into scientific channels, and the effect of this 
transfer in widening the gap between history that is broadly acceptable and 
history that is academically acceptable. In proportion as history took a scien- 
tific coloration, employed mechanistic or evolutionary terms, and abandoned 
its old preoccupation with individual act and motive, it lost much of its serv- 
iceability to democratic needs. In proportion as it turned from Prescott and 
Parkman, Macaulay and Froude, to the new approaches represented by 
Buckle, Renan, and Burckhardt (I still speak of changes a century ago), its 
significance to the ordinary citizen paled. For it tended to place men and 
communities in a position where they were controlled by inexorable, im- 
personal pressures; where the citizen lost power to decide or move. The new 
history was soon given a special position in the United States by the rise of 
graduate instruction, emphasizing abstract ideas and detailed research. It be- 
came more original, but more confusing; more expert, but grayer and grimmer. 
The democratic public turned away from it. It turned to its own preference, 
the popular writers who remained faithful to a human, romantic, and stylis- 
tically appealing type of presentation; for it was this which Demos found 
usable. 

At this point history lost much of its authority. Well-read men and 
women, even the college trained, began to feel that history must be either 
authoritative and dull or interesting and untrustworthy. Our academic his- 
torians did little, in general, to abate this suspicion; rather, they confirmed it 
by writing dull books and abusing bright ones. The democratic public, faced 
with this choice, never hesitated; it took the book which emphasized human 
motive and action almost every time. 

But what, I may be asked at this point, is meant by the phrase “demo- 
cratic public"?—and here we do clearly need a definition. Whenever I think 
of the relationships of history to democracy, I revert to an evening scene in 
a house just outside Dayton, Ohio. More accurately, it was a great stone 
and brick mansion of Georgian architecture, set in a grove of fine oaks, elms, 
and hickories overlooking a verdurous countryside. Its owner called it “Trails- 
end." Every evening he and I would return from some joint labor we were 
pursuing in town, where he owned the two principal dailies. While we ate 
dinner he would talk of his farm boyhood, his rise to wealth and power as 
editor-publisher, and of the reason why he housed his newspaper in a marble 
building resembling a bank—for the banks had once refused him some 
credit he desperately needed, and he took his amiable revenge in demon- 
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strating that a great newspaper could occupy a building finer than any 
banking house. He would talk of his friendships with Newton D. Baker and 
Tom L. Johnson, his skirmishes with Warren G. Harding and Boss George 
Cox of the opposite party, and his devotion to Woodrow Wilson. 

Then, nightly, my host would settle me for further work in a sitting 
room upstairs, and down the vista of a long hallway I would see bim in his 
library, in a pool of golden light from his lamp, reading. Two hours would 
pass, and he was still absorbed in his book. He read chiefly history and 
biography, for his name was James M. Cox, and he had made history him- 
self. He had been governor of Ohio in a critical time, a counselor of great 
men, and a candidate for the presidency who, as everyone will now grant, 
should have won. At breakfast next morning we would talk sometimes of 
the news, but more often of the history he had read the previous night. Since 
the ten days at “Trailsend,” I have thought of history for democracy as the 
kind of history preferred by my distinguished host. He had been too poor 
to continue schooling beyond the age of sixteen, and later too busy to edu- 
cate himself systematically; but he had a keen appreciation of good historical 
wriüng, a lively mind, and a muscular grasp of problems past and present. 
His feeling for history was much that of another practical man of affairs 
with whom I often talked and corresponded, William Allen White—a 
journalist, a man unversed in scholarly lore, but a devourer of books and an 
acute judge of their merit. Their criteria of history were amateur criteria, 
but from every important standpoint but the expert's they were incisive 
and informed criteria. 

These men, in a superior way because they were superior persons, typified 
the best democratic audience a historian can find. They expected the books 
they read to meet certain fundamental requirements, which, in an ascending 
order of importance, I would enumerate as four. 

One is that history shall be offered in God's plenty, so that it shall be 
available for every need, taste, and mood. A broad catholicity should open 
it to the rich in knowledge and to those as ill-schooled as Macaulay's work- 
ingmen, to lovers of bare fact and votaries of interpretation, to the imagina- 
tive and the prosaic. Neither the pedant's nor the poet's contribution should 
be undervalued—and as Hazlitt says, pedant and poet are in some respects 
brothers. 'The second basic prescription is that a considerable part of history 
should be written with gusto, for those who will read with gusto; written 
with a delight that communicates itself to style. Who is the historian of 
gusto, of vivid delight? “He will make us see as living men the hardfaced 
archers of Agincourt, and the war-worn spearmen who followed Alexander 
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down beyond the rim of the known world. . . . We shall hear grate on the 
coasts of Britain the keels of the Low Dutch sea-thieves whose children's 
children were to inherit unknown continents." So wrote a president of the 
American Historical Association who was also, in his time, President of the 
United States. A third requirement is that a great part of the history shall be 
assimilable to current needs. The donnish mind retreats too easily into an 
antiquarian past, losing itself in Hannibal’s strategy or Charlemagne's poli- 
tics or Lollard pamphleteering as if they were detached entities. But the 
democratic public lives in the present and future, and except in moods of 
escapism wants history at least as directly apposite to its concerns as Gib- 
bon's study of the Antonines was apposite to eighteenth-century England— 
which was very directly indeed. 

Ihe fourth and cardinal requirement is that the history offered a broad 
democratic public should not be dehumanized; that instead of dissecting 
impersonal forces, or presenting those misty wraiths the economic man or 
sociological man, the historian should narrate the past in terms of living 
men and women seen as individuals, groups, or communities; and that he 
should give due emphasis to personal motivation and initiative. John Rich- 
ard Green said that English historical work had one special superiority, the 
sense of its writers "that government and outer facts are but the outcome of 
individual men, and men what body, mind, and spirit make them." Nor 
will the historian fail to allot due place to the accidental and irrational; 
those elements which, as Graham Wallas thought, make up a great part of 
current politics, and which have offered so much of the drama of this great 
motley, colorful, unpredictable world. Human choice and irrational fortuity 
are compounded in the kind of history that democracy recognizes. 

The democratic audience which makes these requirements is not, I repeat, 
an audience merely of middlebrows and devotees of waist-high culture. It 
contains innumerable people who approach the competence of James M. 
Cox and William Allen White. It numbers many an austere intellectual. No 
less a thinker than Arthur O. Lovejoy, author of The Great Chain of Being, 
told me during the Second World War that he had gone into a shop to buy 
a book on disloyalty. He was shown two recent books on Civil War Copper- 
heads, one of solid thoroughness by a university historian, with a full analysis 
of forces, and one by a newspaper editor which emphasized human elements. 
“I quickly saw which was the book for me,” said Lovejoy; and with true 
democratic instinct, he took the human treatment. But those are poor Ameri- 
cans who make much of the lines which seem to separate lowbrow, middle- 
brow, and highbrow. In the last analysis we have but one democratic public 
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—the public to which Emerson and Lincoln spoke; and the rule of the his- 
torian in approaching it should be the hoary maxim of the newspaper offices, 
“Never overestimate the information of the public, but above all never un- 
derestimate its intelligence.” 

The gap between popular history and academic history which, as I have 
said, the rise of scientific ideas long ago widened, would have been less 
serious but for a certain animosity on both sides. A phrase I have just used, 
the donnish (or professorial) mind, sums up the prejudice of the lay writer. 
On the other side, scholastic folk who speak with respect of a popular move- 
ment or popular faith will refer to popular history with scorn. This attitude is 
akin to the belief of some literary critics that since Longfellow and Walt 
Whitman are popular poets they must be bad poets. It also springs, more 
legitimately, from the belief that history is a discipline, and that the amateur 
or lay practitioner stands outside the fold. The gap is on many counts unfor- 
tunate, and should be narrowed by better understanding, better taste, and 
better civility on both sides. Any inquiry into the mode of effecting this 
result must begin with a scrutiny of the causes of distrust. 

The suspicion which we historians of the academic guild feel for our lay 
brethren outside has something to support it in this just-mentioned assump- 
tion that history at its best is an arduous discipline. In every field, the con- 
scientiously trained expert reprobates short cuts to mastership. The profes- 
sional musician who devotes years of toil to mastery of the piano knows that 
an.advertisement offering proficiency in ten easy lessons is just a cruel 
hoax. The true economist knows that nobody is more dangerous than the 
politician who merely thinks he knows the principles of economics. The pro- 
fessional student of literature, trained in prosody, philology, and criticism, 
is contemptuous of the man who supposes that an easy chair and a five-foot 
shelf will produce a literary scholar. In all learning, the promise of a short- 
cut is the will-o’-the-wisp glimmering over a perilous bog. The dullest mono- 
graph writer, meticulous in stating facts and conclusions, at any rate helps 
to build a granite foundation, while the random popularizer destroys true 
knowledge. 

The new mass media have heightened the spirit of apprehensive caution 
within our guild by increasing the danger that careless popularizations of 
history will mean their vulgarization. Motion pictures, radio, and television 
are guilty of some horrible distortions of truth. Perhaps the direct harm 
they do is seldom great. As Francis Bacon said, “Tt is not the lie that passeth 
through the mind, but the lie that sinketh in and settleth, that doeth the 


hurt”; and the worst inflictions of the mass media seldom sink in far. 
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Nevertheless, they destroy a taste for what is veracious and fine in the same 
way that meretricious books destroy a taste for literature. In looking at pop- 
ularizations in any form, moreover, the experienced guild historian feels a 
certain despair over their inevitable simplifications. He knows how intricate 
are the complexities of great events, how deeply submerged are the subtler 
elements, how delicate are the shadings to be put into an interpretive paint- 
ing. Truth, writes Renan, lies in the nuances—and how seldom does popu- 
larized history have any nuances. Some of its productions possess a flash and 
glitter that momentarily delight us, but when the moment passes, we wryly 
comment: "C'est magnifique, mais ce n'est pas l'histoire." 

We professional historians have other hesitancies and objections. One of 
the most important arises from our feeling that the work done by general 
writers is, taken as a whole, spasmodic and unplanned, and that the profit 
motive is too exclusively the stimulus. By contrast, we say, our well-marshaled 
ranks try to cover the past in systematic fashion. Our careful division of areas 
of interest assists us in this. Some leading scholar will point out a gap; in- 
stantly a half dozen younger men leap to fill it. Or another scholar pro- 
pounds what seems a fruitful thesis; at once disciples arise to apply it to this 
or that segment of the past. It is we who have toiled most continuously to 
build specialized libraries and fill teeming archives; we who have organized 
research projects, and trained the workers; we whose criticism is the best 
touchstone separating good books from poor ones. We, in short, have given 
history its firmest foundations. 

The guild historian also takes a just pride in his carefully developed 
equipment: in his knowledge of the rules of historical evidence, in his tech- 
niques ranging from medieval calligraphy to present-day diplomatic usages, 
in the tough-minded skepticism and flashes of insight gained by long study. 
By such expertness alone he avoids pitfalls like Carlyle’s use of the Tompkins 
forgeries in his life of Cromwell. He knows that the footnotes to which 
amateurs take exception not only guide other searchers, but serve the writer 
by compelling him to restrict himself to validated materials. On all this he 
does well to insist. But if he plants himself too arrogantly on such advantages, 
and if he tries to limit the popular function in historical writing, he will have 
to reckon with the court of last resort, the democratic public. 

For the general writer of history, appealing to the general reader, has a 
basis for equally trenchant suspicions of the academic approach. These sus- 
picions are not to be taken lightly, if only because he has with him the 
weight of numbers and influence. The engineer, the physician, the chemist 
would feel deeply disturbed by a suggestion that he was losing rapport with 
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the public he serves. The professional historian cannot afford to be less sensi- 
_ tive. He affects democratic action in three principal ways, by giving occa- 
sional guidance to leaders, by affording instruction to the general citizen- 
ship, and by helping create a climate of opinion. He will do well to listen 
respectfully to criticism from workers outside the guild. In most fields, in 
this country with its long tradition of the versatile amateur, a well-led revolt 
against excessive professional claims is always assured of wide support. From 
the days of Winfield Scott to those of Tasker H. Bliss and George Marshall, 
our people have rejected the idea that only West Point graduates should 
command our armies. The aphorism of Clemenceau about war and military 
experts has been applied in our time to experts in pedagogy who asserted 
a complete right to control our schools: "Education is too important to be 
left to the educationists.” Were we less modest, it could be applied to us: 
"History is far too important to be left to the professional historians." 

The principal reproach that writers outside the guild bring against us is 
rooted in a different sense of values from ours, which we may well pause to 
examine. 

In striving to present the truth about the past, any historian must rely 
upon the fullest possible research, upon strict care to avoid factual error, upon 
his best powers of insight and judgment, and upon due use of the imagina- 
tion. Of these four parts of his panoply two are easily measured. It is not 
difficult to demonstrate the adequacy of research in Channing, and inade- 
quacy in much of Schouler; the infrequency of factual error in Gardiner, 
and frequency in Froude. The failure to use insight to reach a deeper truth, 
however, is not so easily detected. As for imagination, its absence will never 
be noted by many pedestrian students, some of whom will even omit it from 
the list of historical essentials. Yet its supreme importance is stated with 
characteristic force by Parkman in the preface to La Salle and the Great 
West. “Faithfulness to the truth of history,” he writes, “involves far more 
than a research, however scrupulous, into special facts. Such facts may be 
detailed with the most minute exactness, and yet the narrative, taken as a 
whole, may be unmeaning or untrue. The narrator must seem to imbue 
himself with the life and spirit of the time. He must study events in their 
bearings near and remote; in the character, habits, and manners of those 
who took part in them. He must be, as it were, a sharer or spectator of the 
action he describes." 

The principal criticism which general readers and writers level against 
our guild is this, that of the four parts of our equipment—fullness of research, 
accuracy, insight, and imagination—we overvalue the first and second, and 
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undervalue the last two. The democratic audience which yearns for a usable 
image of the past knows that any history falls short of complete truth. Know- 
ing this, they set less store on absolute precision of detail than we professional 
historians do. Every historical work of any scope contains inaccuracies; the 
scrupulously careful Douglas Freeman once told me with pardonable pride 
that he had found only about fifty slips in his four-volume Lee. General 
readers brush minor errata aside. When a historian gives a picture of the 
Armada’s defeat in the compelling form in which Froude and Motley give 
it, they will feel no sense of outrage if the number of guns in Drake’s com- 
mand is slightly misstated. Their complaint against the academic historian is 
that his sense of values is often faulty. For most academic historians, alas, 
will insist that the number of guns be stated with documented precision, but 
leave the narrative of the Armada so opaque that no reader catches his 
breath as that great sinister cloud of canvas creeps up over the Channel 
horizon. 

That a piece of historical writing may be accurate in every detail and 
yet misleading, while another narrative may be flawed with inaccuracies and 
yet luminous with truth, is a fact which James M. Cox knew without benefit 
of high school. The intelligent reader knows also that an author of insight 
may make more from a few artifacts than the most laborious investigator 
sometimes makes from a rich archive. He knows, too, that the historian’s 
imagination, used aright, need go only half way to inspire the reader to use 
his own imagination for the rest of the road. For the best reader of history, 
as of poetry and fiction, wishes to build something by his own vision; to 
assist the author in what Michelet said Thierry achieved, a resurrection. 
Human life without some form of poetry is mere animal existence, and the 
lay or democratic reader of history is often quicker to value its poetic ele- 
ments than is the academic student. He lifts a book with the hope that it will 
kindle his imagination. 

How does imagination speak to imagination in history? Why, just pre- 
cisely as in poetry. Milton created in Paradise Lost a heaven, a hell, and a 
Garden of Eden—a cosmogony which dominated the imagination of the Eng- 
lish-reading world so effectively that it came to be accepted as verity. 
Churchmen complained that Milton's Seventh Book supplanted the Biblical 
account of the same matters. Scientists complained that the Miltonian image 
took a firmer hold on men's minds than the Copernican reality; Huxley, 
for example, in the middle of the nineteenth century said that it seemed 
impossible to overthrow that epic cosmogony. How did Milton accomplish 
his feat? By the imaginative use of materials already in men's possession. He 
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did not have to create his celestial, infernal, and mundane personages, for 
they already existed. Everybody was familiar with the Father and Son, with 
Satan and Beelzebub, with Adarn, Eve, and the archangels; everybody, 
when Milton wrote, believed intensely in them. By quickening and bright- 
ening the familiar data in his own alembic, Milton kindled the public imagi- 
nation to the point where it accepted a whole new universe. 

Similarly, the democratic reader opens a book with hope that the historian 
will use men and events already vaguely familiar to him, kindle his imagina- 
tion, and thus help him create a rounded world. Such readers know a good 
deal about Washington, Adams, and Jefferson, about George IH, Lord 
North, and Lafayette, about Mount Vernon, Windsor, and Versailles; they 
are ready to have these images enclosed in a radiant new sphere even more 
real than the everyday world about them. They know a great deal about . 
Elizabeth and Mary of Scotland, Burleigh and Essex, Raleigh and Bacon; 
they hope the historian will not merely provide new facts and fresh insights, 
but weave an incantation about these personages that will give the Tudor 
era as much immediacy as the Eisenhower era. The inert reader, like the 
unimaginative historian, never penetrates deeply into the past; but many 
readers are passionately anxious to make themselves spiritually, almost cor- 
poreally, at home there. Perhaps one error we guild historians too often 
make is to suppose that all readers are inert vessels; perhaps a complementary 
mistake is to suppose we must conduct readers every step of the way, spelling 
out each detail. How the cry of Xenophon’s men as they reached the Trebi- 
zond shore, “Thalatta! Thalattal” has echoed down twenty-four centuries; 
yet how few lines Xenophon gave that dramatic moment in his Anabasis— 
so few that when blind Joseph Pulitzer heard his secretary read the famous 
passage, he could not restrain his disappointment. Xenophon had left some- 
thing to the imagination. 

Not only do nonacademic writers of history question our sense of values 
in putting too much emphasis on research and accuracy at the expense of 
insight and imagination. They question our sense of values again with 
respect to the comparative worth of the closet approach to history, and the 
approach through the practical world. They ask us if the political historian 
who has never testified before a congressional committee, or written a speech 
for a governor or mayor, or haunted the city hall for a year, is not handi- 
capped as compared with the man who has; whether Claude G. Bowers’ 
secretaryship with Senator John W. Kern of Indiana was not worth more to 
him than a graduate school. It is important to study the world of books, 
but it is equally important to study the book of the world. 
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And though it is true that in the recent wars most of us heard the bursting 
of bombs and bore our shield and buckler, the danger of a retreat into the 
sequestered tower remains. Perhaps the conviction of Gibbon—less than 
five feet tall, with a mincing carriage and humiliating ailments—that he 
wrote better history because he had been a militia officer and a member of 
Parliament was partly vanity. But Macaulay’s emphatic endorsement of the 
statement is still worth our recollection. “We have not the smallest doubt,” 
wrote Macaulay, “that his campaigns, though he never saw an enemy, and 
his parliamentary attendance, though he never made a speech, were of far 
more use to him than years of study and retirement would have been. If 
the time he spent on parade and at mess in Hampshire, or on the treasury 
bench and at Brooks’s, during the storms which overthrew Lord North 
and Lord Shelburne, had been passed in the Bodleian library, he might have 
avoided some inaccuracies; he might have enriched his notes with a greater 
number of references; but he could never have produced so lively a picture 
of the court, the camp, and the senate house.” There spoke the historian 
whose Criminal Code was the law of India for decades. What would 
Macaulay have made of Sir Winston Churchill’s training as historian? 

We of the academic fold must admit that here the outsiders have their 
point. Lord Acton probably never saw Thomas Hart Benton’s boast in his 
Thirty Years’ View that he possessed one qualification for writing history 
in his inside knowledge of how it was made. But Acton would have ap- 
proved it. For Acton, as Bryce once remarked, believed that the best ex- 
planation of what occurred in the light was to be found in what had 
occurred in the dark. “He was always hunting for the key to secret cham- 
bers, preferring to believe that the grand staircase is only for show, and 
meant to impose upon the multitude, while the real action goes on in the 
hidden passages behind....One was sometimes disposed to wonder whether 
he did not think too much about the backstairs. But he had seen a great 
deal of history in the making.” If Acton’s view is valid that seven-eighths 
of history, like the iceberg, lies submerged, then the hidden mass will be 
less readily divined by a closet-scholar measuring from the tip than by 
a George Bancroft who knew the secrets of Polk’s cabinet. How valuable 
James Breck Perkins must have found his long service in the House, culmi- 
nating in the chairmanship of the Foreign Affairs Committee, for analyzing 
the policies of Richelieu and Mazarin; how useful Albert J. Beveridge must 
have found his familiarity with Indiana politics and the Senate chamber in 
assessing the actions of Lincoln, Douglas, and Trumbull. 

Finally, if we guild historians complain that most general writers pro- 
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duce their books in random, unplanned fashion, the lay historians can say 
in reply that our academic pressures distort historical writing in two anti- 
thetical ways. First, we demand of immature scholars that they publish, 
or pay the penalty in years of unpromoted purgatory, and second, we simul- 
taneously paralyze some mature and gifted men by making them feel they 
must run the gauntlet of critics who require perfection. The first distortion 
is not important, for immature books that answer questions nobody ever 
asked, or ever will ask, soon find oblivion. The second distortion is real 
and disastrous. Rarely outside academic circles do we meet the historian 
who achieves a massive reputation by the book he is always about to pub- 
lish, but never publishes. There we too often meet him. Reports circulate of 
the coming masterwork, scholars refer to it in awed tones, and at the end 
we find a repetition of Balzac’s story of Le Chef d’Ouevre Inconnu. Such 
a scholar is always telling us when he will finish his book, but he never 
tells us when he will begin it. The writer may be numbed by a variety of 
circumstances, but too often it is by fear of his critics. 
_ For a long generation our historical guild very properly reverenced no 
name more than that of J. Franklin Jameson. He embodied an ideal spirit 
‘of intense, dedicated scholarship. His active career spanned the period be- 
tween the last books of Bancroft and Parkman and the first books of many 
men. writing today. So broad was his knowledge, so disciplined his mind, 
so refined his taste, that to converse with him was to feel a bracing north- 
west wind. He used to say to friends, as he once said to me, “I have never 
written a book"; and though this was not literally true, it was true in the 
sense he intended. His services to history would have been richly memorable 
had he never penned a line. Then, in 1925, the aging Dr. Jameson, contrary 
to his rule, consented to deliver a series of lectures. He picked up again the 
lectures he had originally prepared for delivery at Barnard in 1895. The 
result of this invitation from the Vanuxem Foundation of Princeton was 
a book he had never really intended to publish, The American Revolution 
Considered as a Social Movement. For him this was a great concession, the 
more remarkable in that it was really a book of popular history—for any 
scholar who accepts such a lectureship contracts to be interesting to a wide 
audience. These four lectures might have been printed as magazine articles. 
When they were finished Dr. Jameson was a little astonished at himself, 
as his friends were astonished. The brief volume, now a classic, sharpens 
our feeling of regret that this great scholar was not so circumstanced, or 
so self-impelled, that he wrote more books. Perhaps he too feared the critics— 
above all, his self-criticism. 
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The nonacademic historian will never admit that overproduction can be 
as bad as denial of production, for time winnows it. ‘Theodore Roosevelt in 
reviewing several new historical books once stated the lay attitude. After 
noting that Gilbert Murray’s The Rise of the Greek Epic, Henry Osborn 
Taylor's The Medieval Mind, and T. R. Lounsbury’s Fenimore Cooper were 
actually disliked by some scholars because they were beautifully written 
and divorced from aridity, he expressed his views on productive effort with 
characteristic emphasis. “What counts in a man or nation," he wrote, "is 
not what the man or nation can do, but what he or it actually does. Scholar- 
ship that consists in mere learning, but finds no expression in production, 
may be of interest or value to the individual, just as ability to shoot well at 
clay pigeons may be of interest and value to him, but it ranks no higher 
unless it finds expression in achievement. From the standpoint of the nation, 
and from the broader standpoint of mankind, scholarship is of chief worth 
when it is productive, when the scholar not merely receives or acquires, 
but gives." Of all the parables, declares the lay writer, the academic world 
should most ponder that of the talent laid away in a napkin. 

And if we academic historians can say, as assuredly we can, that our 
zeal has done most to build the specialized libraries and fill the teeming 
archives, that we have organized the great research projects and trained 
the workers, that our criticism goes furthest to separate the grain from the 
chaff, that in short we have laid the firmest foundations, the nonacademic 
historlan has his counterclaim. It is we, he says, who have done most to 
keep the interest of the masses in history alive; it is we who have created 
and nourished a large popular market for historical and biographical books; 
and it is we who keep the breezes of concern with the human and dramatic 
aspects of history whipping into your stuffy classrooms. 

History, writes Ludwig Dehio in his recent book on Germany and 
world politics, has lost influence in continental Europe. This is not the fact 
in Britain or America, where its spontaneity and exuberance have never 
been greater. In this country countless newspapers and magazines carry 
historical material, our hundreds of radio stations are glad to use historical 
lectures and dramatizations, and history is a frequent visitor on television. 
It blossoms forth in novels, in collections of pictures, and in the book- 
magazine American Heritage with its circulation of 330,000. Our great 
industries publish historical brochures that are often conscientiously written 
and illustrated. The spate sweeps into the best-seller lists a steady line of 
books ranging in theme from Katharine of Aragon to William McKinley, 
from the tragedy of Wolsey to the tragedy of Wilson. The academic world 
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and the lay world should be sharers in the inspiration and opportunities of 
this torrential demand. 

The annals of the republic have no more remarkable illustration of the 
force with which popular interest in history may burst aloft, like a released 
fountain, than in the passion with which our democratic public has taken 
up the Civil War. This impulse long anticipated the centenary of the con- 
flict. Purely spontaneous, it can be traced to no book or event, though Gone 
with the Wind, John Brown’s Body, and Sandburg’s Lincoln doubtless helped 
to ignite the interest. With astonishing suddenness, as the last survivors died, 
books on the war multiplied, enthusiastic study circles bloomed in towns 
and cities all over the map, a quarterly review sprang into life, and men . 
young and old became greater experts in Stonewall Jackson’s strategy than 
in Babe Ruth’s exploits on the diamond. Nor did this passionate rediscovery 
of our most epic years have merely superficial effects. It has produced several 
books which may be called literature, it has found a wide market for works 
of the most robust scholarship, it has encouraged university presses as well 
as commercial publishers to revive standard historical works, and it has 
altered the whole popular perspective on the past. 

Such an ebullition suggests that the appetite of 175,000,000 Americans 
for history—Americans more and more largely educated through high 
school if not college—will not be satisfied in the future without a distinct 
broadening of effort, and in particular a greater attention to a humanized 
and attractive presentation of the past. It suggests that in this broadened 
effort the mutual suspicions of the guild historians and the popular his- . 
torians will be increasingly out of place; that they should join hands, not 
Capulets, not Montagus, but partners. Indeed, a rapprochement has already 
taken place. The guild has become more humanistic and literary, and the 
best nonacademic writers have grown more scholarly; the H. L. Mencken 
jibe at the professoriat, and the pundit’s sneer at the unlearned, both have 
a hollow note. Certainly when the academic historian pauses to look at 
the diplomatist who has written the history of Soviet-American relations 
just after the First World War, the airline executive who has penned a 
masterly biographical volume on Theodore Roosevelt, the free-lance woman 
writer who has reburnished the fame of Lord Coke, the musician who has 
so eloquently explored the four-century chronicle of the Rio Grande, and 
the newspaperman who has told how silence fell at Appomattox, he will 
not feel the partnership unequal. In increasing degree, we are all amateurs, 
we are all professionals. 

If history is to regain its place as instructor of the whole democracy, 
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if it is to communicate with intelligent men as freely as in the year when 
Prescott and Macaulay died, the academic scholar will have to teach the 
layman something about precision and depth, while the lay writer will 
have to teach us a good deal about human warmth and literary form. We 
can be severe on both sides without animosity or arrogance. We are both 
servants of Truth, with about an equal amount of selfishness and unselfish- 
ness, conscientiousness and carelessness. Cardinal Newman remarked in 
The Idea of a University that mutual education is one of the great inces- 
sant occupations of human society, “carried on partly with set purpose, and 
partly not.” In what is taught without set purpose, by examples, we of the 
guild will have most to learn. But in that part of mutual instruction which 
is undertaken of set purpose, we professional historians should make the 
largest advances, for we have the greater duty. 

Ours is the greater duty because we are organized, and the lay writers 
of history and biography are not. Along with our academic and profes- 
sional organizations, we have a wealth of apparatus—the libraries and 
manuscripts, the grants, the favorable arrangements as to work and leisure, 
the basic security—which most outside historians lack. Moreover, the guild 
historian occupies a position to which (though it may be hard for him to 
believe) the extra-academic writer usually defers. No one who has not been 
outside the guild, as I long was, can appreciate how keenly the lay historian, 
often all self-taught, all unguided, feels his exclusion from what he deems 
the advantages of the professional sphere. Most well-established university 
teachers have often been embarrassed, I dare say, by the difidence with 
which important authors outside Academe have come to them, as if they 
had access to some arcanum of knowledge and skill which few could hope 
to share. And as a final reason why we have a greater duty in effecting 
harmonious relations, in establishing some sense of partnership, nearly all 
of us are attached to what we may loosely call a public-service institution. 
We should see that public service means something. 

Greater cordiality toward writers of history and biography who are not 
teachers, and a stronger effort to draw them into our councils, would befit 
a body theoretically so catholic as the American Historical Association. 
The work of these men and women is by no means ignored, for it is far too 
important to be ignored. But how much are they made to feel at home 
with us? A list of authors, for example, of standard lives of American 
Presidents includes nearly a score of living or recently living writers of 
nonacademic positions: Douglas Freeman for Washington; Claude G. 
Bowers and Marie Goebel for Jefferson; Catherine Drinker Bowen for John 
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Adams; Irving Brant for Madison; Marquis James for Jackson; Holmes 
Alexander for Van Buren; Freeman Cleaves for Harrison; Sandburg and 
Ben Thomas for Lincoln; George Fort Milton for Andrew Johnson; myself 
in newspaper days for Cleveland; Margaret Pulitzer for McKinley; Carleton 
Putnam for Roosevelt; Henry Pringle for Taft; and William Allen White 
for Coolidge. How many of these were earnestly and frequently urged to 
Write papers, or sit on committees, or hold offices in this Association? Of 
all the persons I have listed, only one ever became president of this Asso- 
ciation, and he, I fear, only because he rose (or sank) from a position in 
the fourth estate to a chair in Columbia University. Yet Douglas Freeman, 
like Claude G. Bowers, like, I may add, James Truslow Adams, like other 
outside historians, would greatly have valued the distinction; and the active 
participation of one or most of them in our affairs would by no means 
have detracted from the Association’s vitality of action or breadth of view. 

We are all amateurs, we are all professionals, Perhaps what we all most 
need is a dual sense of humility; humility because we know that however 
hard we search for Truth we shall not quite find it, humility because we 
are in the last analysis servants of the democratic public. That public has 
just come through a terrible period of confusion, effort, and disaster, and 
lives on in a period of intense strain. It needs all the sense of pattern, all 
the moral fortitude, all the faith in the power of liberty and morality to 
survive the assaults of tyranny and wrong, that historians of every school 
can give it. This is a time not for arrogance, disdain, or rivalry, but for union 
in a common and exalted effort. 


Early Medieval Trade Routes 


Howard L. ApELson* 


THE techniques and methodology of numismatics as an ancillary science 
were developed through the study of the ancient world. The application 
of numismatics to the study of the medieval world is of much more recent 
origin. This, of course, is not to say that some great medievalists such as 
Henri Pirenne and art historians of the stature of André Grabar have not 
utilized numismatic data in their own researches. By and large, however, 
scholars of the Middle Ages have neglected the vast mine of material avail- 
able to them in the form of thousands of monetiform objects which have 
resisted the onslaught of time. 

Perhaps the study of a single limited problem in which a new synthesis 
is reached can serve to demonstrate the utility of numismatic research. The 
problem we shall attack had its origins in a simple numismatic oddity that 
escaped mention by most numismatists and virtually all historians. Its solu- 
tion appears to have vital implications and ramifications for the interpre- 
tation of the history of the early Middle Ages. Historians and numismatists 
have been struck by the longevity of the Byzantine solidus from the time 
of Constantine to the siege of Constantinople by the Turks and by the per- 
sistence of the Byzantines in maintaining that coin at a given weight and 
fineness for the entire early Middle Ages. There are, however, three gener- 
ally ignored series of Byzantine solidi that were issued in the sixth and 
seventh centuries which deviated from this legal weight and standard, 
though both the weight and fineness were expressly stipulated in the Theo- 
dosian and Justinian recensions of Roman law. This variation from the 
norm in the case of coins obviously marked to indicate excessive lightness 
and a lesser degree of fineness cannot be the result of anything but a mani- 
festation of an imperial policy which was deliberately carried out. Coinage 
in gold was a jealously guarded prerogative of the Byzantine emperor, as 
we know from statements by Ammianus Marcellinus, Procopius, Zonaras, 
and other late Roman authors as well as from the numerous laws regarding 


* Mr. Adelson, who is assistant professor of history at the City College of New York and 
associate editor of the American Numismatic Society, is principally interested in medieval 
economic history. The numismatic problems connected with this paper, which was delivered 
at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association in MED D. C., December 
29, 1958, are treated in the author's recent book Light Weight Solidi Bysantine Trade 
during the Sixih and Seventh Centuries (New York, 1957). 
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the striking of gold.’ In one instance the Byzantines fought a war against 
the rising power of Islam because the tribute payments had been made 
in a new variety of gold coin which was not of imperial origin? Still there 
are three series of gold solidi of twenty siliquae, twenty-two siliquae, and 
twenty-three siliquae respectively which are clearly of Byzantine origin and 
noticeably different from the normal solidus of twenty-four siliquae. 

On the bases of two passages in Procopius referring to the issuance of 
light weight solidi in terms of disapproval, the introduction of these coins 
can be dated to av. 547-548.5 They continued to be issued until about a.D. 670. 
Thus they cover a crucial period for the understanding of the Pirenne 
thesis. 

. What was the purpose of these coins and why was their issue stopped 
about a.p. 670? A survey of the finds of these solidi shows a distinct con- 
centration of them along a route from northern Italy over the Alps and 
down the Rhine to Frisia and Britain. Another concentration, but one of 
later date, occurs in the Ukraine along the Dnieper. Three scattered speci- 
mens were found in the upper Balkans, one in North Africa, and some 
few in a single hoard from near Antioch in Syria. Only the single coin from 
North Africa and those from the Syrian hoard were found on territory 
that was at the time under Byzantine domination.* From this distribution 


ln av. 365 the usurper Procopius sent men bearing aureos nummos with his portrait to 
secure Illyricum for himself. Ammianus Marcellinus, XXVI, 7, 11 (ed. Viktor E. Gardthausen 
[Leipzig, 1893-95], H, 81). He failed in his attempt, but the fact that he could expect results 

from such a maneuver is indicative of the belief that the striking of gold was an imperial pre- 
rogative, Previously the Emperor Julian, in the course of describing his actions against Constan- 
tius II, made a point of saying that he enjoyed the right to coin in gold and silver as a justifica- 
tion for his imperial position. Julian, Epistola ad Senatum Populumque Atheniensem, 287A 
(ed. Frederick C. Hertlein [Leipzig, 1875-76], I, 369). Procopius, History of the Wars, VII, 
33, 5-6 (ed. Jacob Haury [Leipzig, 1905-13], I, 442-43) and Zonaras, XIV, 22 (ed. Lud- 
wig A. Dindorf [Leipzig, 1868—75], III, 321), specifically state that it was not lawful for any- 
one but the Roman emperor to issue gold. currency. 

3 Zonaras, XIV, 22 (ed. Dindorf, III, 321), tells us that Justinian Rhinotmetus went to war 
against ’Abd-al-Malik because the Caliph had dared to pay tribute in the newly established 
Arabic gold coinage. James D. Breckenridge, The Numismatic Iconography of Justinian II 
(685-695, 705—711 AD.) (New York, 1959), 69-70, presents extremely cogent arguments for 
denying the accuracy of the account by Zonaras. 

8 Procopius, Anecdota, XXV, 11-12 (ed. Jacob Haury [Leipzig, 1905-13], III, Pt. 1, 155), 
indicated that these coins were struck while Theodora was still alive. The Empress died in A.D. 548. 
In another passage (ibid., XXII, 38 [ed. Haury, II, Pt, 1, 140]) Procopius dates the i issuance of 
these solidi during the tenure of John Barsymes as treasurer for the second time, i.c., from 547 
to some time after A.D. 555. Thus it must have taken place in 547-548, Cf. Ioannis Malalas, 
Chronographia, XVII, O, 231C (ed. Ludwig A. Dindorf [Bonn, 1831], 486), where it is stated 
that in March 554 there was a disturbance among the lower classes because of the changing value 
of the kermata, copper coinage, but that when news of the riots was brought to the Emperor 
Justinian, he ordered that the coins be restored to their former value. This cannot refer to the 
same event. 

4 The find spots are: Udine and Cividale in northern Italy; Hoischhügel in Carinthia; an 
unknown site in southern Germany; en near Nordlingen; Müllingsen near Soest; Sinzig 
near Ahrweiler; Wonsheim near Alzey; Pfahlheim near Ellwangen; Wieuwerd, Cornwerd, and 
Nictap in Frisia; Mons in Belgium; Kent in England; Wilton in Norfolk, England; an unknown 
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of the finds it is evident that these light weight solidi were not intended 
for use within the boundaries of the Empire. In fact, a great deal of literary 
and legal evidence can be cited to prove that their circulation within the 
Empire was forbidden." 

These coins were struck in the period immediately following the Völker- 
wanderung. The appearance of the Germanic tribes on the Roman side of 
the limes was not without its effect, even though there was a cultural con- 
tinuum. Merchants of western origin had declined in importance during 
the period of the Roman Empire, and their position had been taken by 
easterners—Syrians, Jews, and Greeks. This process, which began quite 
early, was greatly accelerated by the Germanic invasions. The importance 


site in the Balkans; Sadowetz in northern Bulgaria; Szentes in Hungary; North Africa (proba- 
bly Carthage); Hama in Syria; Dnieper Delta in the Ukraine; Pereschtschepino and Zatschepi- 
lovo near Poltawa. These finds and the literature concerning them are discussed in my book 
Light Weight Solidi and Byzanttne Trade during the Sixth and Seventh Centuries (New York, 
1957). 

5 See particularly Gregory I, Registrum, VI, 10 CH EUR Germaniae Historica [here- 
after cited as MGH], Epp., I, 389), and ibid., TI, 33 (MGH, Epp., 1, 191). C£. Nov. Matorian:, 
VII, 1, 14 (A.D. 458) (ed. Theodor Mommsen and Paul M. Meyer, Codex Theodosianus [Berlin, 
1905], III, 171). Adrien Blanchet, "Les ‘sous Gaulois’ du v* sècle,” Le Moyen Age, ad ser., 
XIV (Jan-Feb. 1910), 45-48, held that this refers to poor alloy in the gold coinage. Maurice 
Prou, Les Monnaies mérovingiennes: Catalogue des monnaies frangaises de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale (Paris, 1892), xvi, and Ernest Babelon, “La Silique romaine, le sou et le denier de 
la loi des Francs Saliens,” Journal des Savants (Feb. 1901), 120, believed that this refers to a 
light weight coinage. In any event this shows that the Romans did not accept all gold coinage 
at full value, See also Leger Burgundionum, Constitutiones Extravagantes, XXI, 7 (MGH, Leges, 
Sectio I, II, Pt. 1, 120-21), which shows that the Germanic barbarians as well knew of certain 
gold coins that were not universally acceptable. Cf. St. Avitus, Epistolae, LXXXVI (MGH, 
A.A., VI, 96). The reference to Formulae Lindenbrogianae, \xxxii, which is sometimes men- 
tioned in this connection, can be shown to be spurious on the basis of the best edition of that 
text in MGH, Leges, Sectio V, 77. 

6 Pierre Lambrechts, “Le Commerce des ‘Syriens’ en Gaule du Haut-Empire à l'époque 
mérovingienne," L'Antiquité Classique, VI (Apr. 1937), 35-61, maintained that prior to the 
Völkerwanderung the Gauls themselves carried on the trade in the western Mediterranean. Ac- 
cording to Lambrechts numerous oriental merchants entered Gaul in Merovingian times and re- 
placed the native entrepreneurs who had been ruined by the economic difficulties of the third 
and fourth centuries as well as by the Germanic invasions. C£. Vasile Parvan, Die Nationalität der 
Kaufleute im rómischen Kaiserreiche (published doctoral dissertation, Breslau, 1909). George I. 
Brätianu, “Une nouvelle histoire de l'Europe au moyen-äge: La fin du monde antique et le 
triomphe de l'Orient,” Revue belge de philologie et d'histoire, XVIII (Jan.-Mar. 1939), 252-66, 
held that the troubles of the third century caused a population decline, particularly in the West, 
and a consequent shift in the center of economic life eastward. 'The conquests of Islam, in his 
view, completed the process, while the anti-Semitism of the Byzantines resulted in a westward 
migration of Jewish merchants, making possible the Carolingian stabilization at a lower level 
than had been attained in the earlier period. Henri Pirenne, Mediaeval Cities: Their Origins and 
the Revival of Trade, tr. Frank D. Halsey (Princeton, N. J., 1948), 5, held that by the fourth 
century the economic supremacy of the East was manifest. Louis Bréhier, “Les colonies d'Orien- 
taux en Occident au commencement du moyen-âge,” Byxantinische Zeitschrift, XT (No. 1, 
1903), 1-39, pointed to the increasing importance of the oriental communities in the West. This 
was accentuated by the Byzantine reconquest. Before the Germanic invasions the Orientals tended 
to assimilate into the communities within which they lived, but after the Völkerwanderung they 
were continually noted as a separate entity. See also Paul Scheffer-Boichorst, “Kleinere For- 
schungen zur Geschichte des Mittelalters IV: Zur Geschichte der Svrer im Abendlande," Mirteil- 
ungen des Instituts für Österreichische Geschichtsforschung (66 vols., Innsbruck, 1885), VI, 520- 
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of merchants of eastern origin during the Merovingian period in Gaul is 
certainly more marked than during the preceding Roman epoch or the 
following Carolingian age. This is not merely a quantitative but a quali- 
tative point as well. The number of Orientals cannot be estimated other 
than by the fact that on certain occasions, such as the entrance of Gontran 
into Orleans, the three separate communities—Syrians, Jews, and Latins— 
were mentioned individually as though they were all of some size. A list 
of cities in which the Orientals resided would not in itself be of any im- 
portance, but their growing influence is a matter that can easily be traced not 
only by their frequent assumption of the ecclesiastical posts of the West, such 
as the see of St. Peter, but even in the constant stream of art motifs and 
works that are oriental in origin.” 

The natural concomitant of this growing importance of a nonnative 
element in the life of Western Europe, of course, was the gradual decline 
of the Gallo-Roman element to a point where it lost its identity in the 
mélange of the rising Germanic barbarians. More properly it may be said 
that the Germans and the natives fairly rapidly approximated one another 
culturally and in other ways. The granting of the right of conubium among 
the Visigoths in the sixth century is proof of the rapid Romanization of the 
Germanic peoples throughout Western Europe. Not only did the Germans 
adopt Roman culture and forms, but the native elements in the population 
declined in self-consciousness at the same time, and common ground was 
reached very quickly after the influx of the barbarians had ceased. This 
decline, however, did not cause a break in the unity of the Roman Medi- 
terranean, and contacts with the seat of Byzantine culture were many. 
Internal decline was evident in the late fourth century. The Germanic in- 
vasions merely hastened the process so that the economic supremacy of the 
East became more and more manifest. This internal decline is made some- 
what more evident by the fact that in the areas conquered by the bar- 
barians it was not the solidus that was the principal coin but the triens, 
which was only one-third of the Byzantine piece. The eventual cessation 
of coinage in gold in meaningful quantities for exchange is in great measure 
a result of this continuous decline that accompanied the fragmentation of 
the political structure, so that no state in Western Europe was strong enough 
to guarantee currency for its coinage as Rome had done? 

The most outstanding feature of the early Middle Ages is this cultural 

T Louis Bréhier, "Les colonies d'Orientaux," See also O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and 
Archaeology (Oxford, Eng., 1911), ne = Henri Pirenne, Mohammed and Charlemagne, 


tr. Bernard Miall (New York, 1939), 129- 
8 This was the view of Marc Bloch. - d probléme de l'or au moyen-Age,” Annales d'his- 
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and economic decline and the fusion of the Germanic and Roman peoples. 
Of course this aspect of life in the early medieval period did not proceed at 
a constant rate, nor was it uniform throughout the West. Conditions north 
of the Loire reached a much lower point than those found in southern 
Gaul, where the Germanic penetration was much less real? The Gaul de- 
scribed by Ammianus Marcellinus, however, was quite different from that 
described by Gregory of Tours. Roman civilization, it has been shown by 
Pirenne and Alfons Dopsch, did not disappear in one fell stroke, but cer- 
tainly the decadence of ancient culture was accelerated during the bleaker 
periods. The Vandal conquest of North Africa must have been one of the 
events that hastened this process of decline, and during the reign of Geiseric 
Vandal fleets undoubtedly ravaged the shipping of the Mediterranean with 
impunity, but this was not a condition of any pérmanence.? The basic 
economic and cultural unity of the Mediterranean remained, but the suprem- 
acy of the East became ever more marked. Feuding and warfare punctuated 
the lives of western Europeans, but the ubiquitous class of merchants con- 
tinued to ply their trade so successfully that during the early fifth century 
the gold solidus seems to have become the standard coin used in southern 
Scandinavia. 

As the pressure of the Germanic tribes increased during the last years 
of the fourth century and the early years of the fifth, the economic condi- 
tions within the Empire declined. 'This brought about a greater dependence 
upon the use of gold rather than fiduciary money. At the same time the 
Germanic peoples became increasingly aware of the monetary value of gold, 
and this led to a steady increase in its use among them. Silver coinage had 
fluctuated too much in value as a result of the emperors’ financial difficulties 
in earlier periods. Consequently, the Germanic tribes’ marked preference 
for silver currency, which had been noted by Tacitus, died. They fully real- 
ized the usefulness of gold currency during their invasions of the Empire. 





toire économique et sociale, V (Jan. 1933), 18-24. See also George I. Brátianu, "La distribution 
de l'or et les raisons économiques de la division de l'Empire Romain," Études byzantines d’his- 
toire économique et sociale (Paris, 1938), 75. 

9 Pierre Lambrechts, "Les théses de Henri Pirenne sur ]a fin du monde antique et les débuts 
du moyen-Âge,” Byzantion, XIV (No, 2, 1939), 526 ff. 

10 Cf, Norman H. Baynes, "The Decline of Roman Power in Western Europe: Some Mod- 
ern Explanations,” Journal of Roman Studies, XXXIII. (Pts. 1 and 2, 1943), 29-35. See also 
Baynes's review of books by Ferdinand Lot, Henri Pirenne, and Michael Rostovtzeff in the 
Journal of Roman Studies, XIX (Pt. 2, 1929), 224—35. As late as 1955 he reprinted that review 
in his book Byzantine Studies and Other Essays (London, 1955), 309-16, contending "that the 
unity of the Mediterranean world was broken by the pirate fleet of Vandal Carthage and that 
the shattered unity was never restored." Archibald R, Lewis, Naval Power and Trade in the 
Mediterranean, AD. 500-1100 (Princeton, N. J., 1951), 18-20, contended that the effect of the 
Vandal attacks was purely temporary. 
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Long contact with the Romans had resulted in this. When they settled in 
the Empire, of course, the steady process of Romanization gave further _ 
impetus to the use of gold. Payments in terms of gold were common in the 
writing of Gregory of Tours, and the tomb of Childeric at Tournai revealed 
that this early Frankish king had hoarded a respectable number of gold 
coins, 

The first signs of economic recovery appeared during the reign of Anas- 
tasius. His coinage was imitated in some quantity in the West. It occurs in the 
hoard of Bresin in Germany and in a number of Scandinavian hoards. His 
coinage and imitations of it also form an important segment of the hoards 
of Gourdon and Chinon, which were actually buried during the reign of 
Justin I. But the largest increase in number of Byzantine coins and imita- 
tions found in the West occurs for the period from Justinian through Hera- 
clius (610-641). P. C. J. A. Boeles lists 208 coins, mostly gold, found in 
Frisia. Ninety-five of these are clearly imperial gold or imitations, and better 
than half are of the above-mentioned period.” After Heraclius, the Frankish 
currency seems to have held sway in Frisia. Since many of the early imi- 
tations probably come from Italy, it is clear that a route existed in the early 
years of the sixth century which brought a steady stream, of coinage over 
the Alps northward. This same situation is noted from a survey of the coins 
in Austrasia. By far the greatest number are from the period from the reign 
of Anastasius through that of Heraclius. 

One naturally associates this rather startling growth in Byzantine interest 
in the West with the Persian difficulties which became acute during the 
reign of Anastasius and continued to afflict the Romans until av. 639. 
During that period war between these two peoples was as much the order 
of the day as peace. Justinian comprehended fully the immense task facing 
him. His attempt to reconstruct the Roman Empire around the Mediter- 
rancan necessitated the adoption of a defensive attitude toward the Persians. 
The interest of the Emperor had turned toward the western portions of 
the old Roman Empire, and his conquests must have stimulated the activities 
of the oriental merchants in that region. These merchants, however, had 


11], J. Chiflet, Anastasis Childerici I Francorum regis, sive Thesaurus sepulchralis Tornaci 
Nerviorum effosus et commentario illustrata (Anvers, 1655), 252. On finds of Roman coins 
among the free Germans during the Empire, see Sture Bolin, Fynden av Romerska mynt i det 
fria Germanien: Studier i romersk och äldre germansk historia (Lund, 1926). 

12 p, C, J. A. Boeles, Friesland tot de elfde Eeuw: Zijn vóór- en vroege Gescheidnis (ad 
ed., The Hague, 1951), Appendix VII, In addition to one genuine solidus of Anastasius, nine 
imitations of his coinage, three of which probably came from Italy, are also known to have 
been found in Frisia. 

18 Joachim Werner, Münzdatierte austrasische Grabfunde (Berlin and Leipzig, 1935), 107- 
33. See also Dirk Jellema, “Frisian Trade in the Dark Ages,” Speculum, XXX (Jan. 1955), 22, 
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begun to play a more vital role in the economic life of Western Europe as 
early as the reign of Anastasius and the beginning of the Persian troubles. 
The rebuilt Byzantine fleet certainly controlled the entire Mediterranean 
in the period preceding the death of Heraclius, and, as a direct result, trade 
in the West became safer than it had been at any time since the Vandals 
reached Carthage.’* It should be noted that in Procopius description of the 
Emperor's actions regarding the two customs houses on the straits on either 
side of Constantinople, he specifically speaks of merchants traveling between 
the capital and Italy or Libya.!5 Even the trade of Alexandria, the greatest 
of all the Mediterranean ports, with Western Europe and particularly with 
Italy seems to have been more active after the reconquest of the West by 
the Byzantines. The fact that the communities of merchants in Western 
Europe were composed primarily of Syrians, Jews, and Greeks, however, 
must have given Ántioch and Constantinople a predominance that Alex- 
andria could not challenge successfully even during the late sixth and early 
seventh centuries, when trade relations between the patriarch and the pope _ 
seem to have reached a peak. 

It is pointless to repeat all of the evidence collected by Pirenne and others 
for the existence of very significant sea trade between the two halves of 
the Mediterranean. 'The case is very clear cut for a great expansion of that 
trade during the sixth and seventh centuries after a period of decline during 
the preceding epoch.” It is, however, necessary to return to the subject of 
the trade route from Italy by land to the Frisian coast. The route actually 
never seems to have been entirely closed. Miss Joan Fagerlie, a graduate 
student at a recent seminar of the American Numismatic Society, has shown 
that it is most likely that the Byzantine gold found in Scandinavia traveled 
over this same route. Árchaeology provides a certain basis for the use of 
this trade route in pre-Carolingian times. Theodoric’s conquest of Italy and 
his preeminence among the Germanic kings provided a long period of 
peaceful relations with the more northerly peoples. The concentration of 


14 Lewis, Naval Power and Trade in the Mediterranean, 21 ff. 

15 Procopius, Anecdota, XXV, 8 (ed. Haury, III, Pt. 1, 154). 

18 George R, Monks, “The Church of Alexandria and the City's Economic Life in the 
Sixth Century," Speculum, XXVII (Apr. 1953), 349-62. 

1T Cf. Anne Riising, ‘The Fate of Henri Pirenne's Theses on the Consequence of the 
Islamic Expansion,” Classica et Mediaevalia, XIII (May 1952), 87-130. In this article she states: 
“An extensive Oriental commerce and a general internal prosperity in the Merovingian age has 
not been proved and hardly rendered probable . . . it is reasonable to assume that the com- 
merce with the Orient was far too small to be a determining factor in Gallic society, and this 
means that a great part of Pirenne's thesis has collapsed." The existence of these series of light 
weight solidi would seem to prove that the Byzantines were vitally interested in the western 
trade and that it was of sufficient dimensions to warrant the particular interest of the imperial 
government. 
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finds of Ostrogothic silver coins and those of the Exarchate of Ravenna in 
the middle Rhine region seems to be conclusive proof of a continuous use 
of that trade route during the pre-Carolingian era.** 

The route followed must have been one that crossed the Alps in the 
neighborhood of Lake Constance. Archaeological evidence gathered by 
Joachim Werner, based on finds of specific articles such as “Coptic” bronze 
vessels, ornamental gold crosses, and fibulae of a close-cell type, shows a con- 
centration of these items in the region north of Lake Constance along the 
headwaters of the Danube. The coins seem to have followed a more westerly 
route. Within the limits of southern and western Germany nineteen siliquae 
of Justinian struck in Ravenna and forty Ostrogothic siliquae have been 
found. The evidence provided by these finds as well as the coins struck in 
the area suggests that the route in question along the Rhine was of greater 
importance for the area to the east of the river than for the lands to the 
west of it. If the number of recovered pieces that may possibly have been 
issued in southern and western Germany can be used as indicative of the 
whole, the amount of coinage struck in that area during the sixth century 
must have been very small. Only a very few coins can be attributed to 
Rhenish mints, and even these are from sites such as Trier, which are 
located on the Gallic side of the river. In the seventh century, Frankish 
mints seem to have been in operation at Windisch, Basel, Strassburg, Speyer, 
Worms, Alsheim, Mainz, Boppard, Andernach, Bonn, Cologne, Zülpich, 
Julich (?), Trier, and Pfalzel near Trier, all sites on the left bank of the 
Rhine. Basel, Strassburg, Mainz, and Trier were the outstanding mints 
while the others only struck coins intermittently. Only occasionally are coins 
from these Rhenish mints found on the right bank of the river. - 

In the sixth century, the mass of currency in southern and western Ger- 
many on the right bank of the Rhine must have been composed principally 
of Italic coinage such as Ostrogothic silver and the later silver currency of 
Justinian. In addition, Ostrogothic and Byzantine gold, which must have 
crossed the Alps in the same body of commercial transactions that brought 
the silver, played a significant role. Tbe coinages of the Rhenish and more 
distant Gallic mints did not occupy a significant position in the sites on 
the right bank. It can only be concluded that the commercial ties in this 
area on the right bank were much stronger with Italy than with the Gallic 
lands. 

If anything, the seventh centüry shows an even more perceptible dis- 


18 Werner, Minsdatierte austrasische Grabfunde, passim, is the source for most of what 
follows regarding the transalpine and Rhenish trade. 
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tinction between the regions to the right and to the left of the Rhine. It is 
true that since the importation of silver coinage had come to an end, the 
total number of coins found is much smaller. But the same phenomenon 
of a commercial connection with Italy rather than the Frankish realm on 
the left bank is noticeable. The occurrence of Anglo-Saxon sceattas and 
Frisian trientes in the middle Rhine region, however, marks even further 
the economic unity of the river valley at the later period. Merovingian coins 
at the same time are only occasionally found among the Alemanni, Franks, 
and Thuringians on the right bank and are totally lacking among the 
Bavarians. 

At the extreme continental end of this trade lay Frisia—the area from 
which the trade about the North Sea radiated.!? Boeles lists only twenty-six 
gold coins from Frisia struck before the reign of Anastasius. After that time 
the expansion in the area's use of gold is easily traced by the great increase 
in the number of coins of the later period that have been found there. 
Evidence indicating the importance of the light weight solidi is probably 
best shown by the fact that of the four coins of Heraclius and Heraclius 
Constantine listed by Boeles three are of the light weight series. 

The finds of twenty-seven coins from Cologne, Mainz, Alsheim, and 
Worms as well as related currencies that have been made within Frisia easily 
establish the commercial bonds between that area and the Rhenish regions. 
In addition there are five coins from the mints on the Moselle and ten from 
those on the Meuse, including imitations. Thus of the 208 coins listed by 
Boeles, forty-two pieces come from the trade area formed by these river 
basins. At the same time it should be noted that a few Frisian and Anglo- 
Saxon sceattas, probably of a later date, are also found in the Rhineland. It is 
to be expected, however, that the direction of the currency’s low would be 
northward in this region. Frisia must be considered one of the more primi- 
tive western areas in Merovingian times, and it would therefore import 
rather than export currency. ! 

Frisia was a vital link in the chain of find spots for the ih weight 
solidi, and the finds are more closely concentrated there than anywhere else. 
Through the region along the right bank of the Rhine and particularly in 
Frisia, it was customary to loop or pierce gold coins and to use them for 
ornaments. This practice is present in a significant number of instances 
among the light weight solidi; perhaps this is connected in some measure 
with the fact that since the economy of the area was certainly below that 


19 On Frisia, see Boeles, Friesland tot de elfde Eeuw, and Jellema, “Frisian Trade in the 
Dark Ages,” 15-36, 
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established in Gaul proper, the true value of gold as a monetary metal was 
not as securely established. Using the coins for the manufacture of orna- 
ments involved a change in the value of the coins. The people residing in 
this area were not as accustomed to the use of gold as those who lived on 
formerly Roman lands. In Frisia at least thirty-one of the coins listed by 
Boeles from the reign of Anastasius and later were of poor alloy. A survey 
of the coinage from the Austrasian graves shows exactly the same phe- 
nomenon. The Germanic peoples who inhabited the region were apparently 
quite unskilled in determining which coins were of poor gold, for many 
of the pieces were merely plated copper, and in one instance there was even 
a core of lead. . 

~ The light weight solidi, however, are found at the furthest extremity of 
this trade route, in England. Of course, commercial connections between 
England and the Continent were quite strong during this period. A type 
of fibula that may be distinguished from others is found in England and 
Frisia as well as near Cologne and Worms. The so-called “Coptic” bronzes 
extend over the entire route from Italy down the Rhine. Other objects such 
as a clamped saucer from the lower Rhine are also found in Kent, and 
Anglo-Saxon type belt plates occur along the Rhine. Pottery, glassware, 
and cruciform brooches serve to indicate the strength of this trade. The 
bond between the Continent and Britain actually appears to have been 
strengthened during the period of the Anglo-Saxon invasions, and a com- 
mon cultural pattern is easily seen in Frisia and England. Because many 
authors have sufficiently detailed British contacts with the Continent in 
the early Middle Ages, it is pointless to repeat the material. 

The character of the trade along the Rhine Valley was influenced by 
the more primitive condition of the peoples on the right bank through 
whose territory this trade passed. These people used gold and engaged in 

20 Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum, II, 42 (MGH, Scriptores rerum merovingicarum, 
I, 105), tells us that Clovis bribed the leudes ef Ragnachar with counterfeit currency of gilded 
copper (aereum deauratum). The fraud was only discovered sometime later after the damage 
had been done. On another occasion Gregory notes that the Saxons paid many thousand pieces 
of gold to King Guntram for the privilege of crossing the Rhone, Having crossed the river, they 
entered Auvergne in the springtime, and there they produced, instead of gold, stamped bars of 
bronze (regular aeris incisas pro auro). People who saw these bars did not doubt that they 
were tested and proven gold because of the fine color that had been given to the metal by some 
clever process, Many persons were tricked by this device, gave their good money for the bronze, 
and were reduced to poverty. Ibid., IV, 42 (MGH, Scriptores rerum merovingicarum, I, 177). 
Procopius, De Aedificits, I, 2, 4 (ed. Jacob Haury [Leipzig, 1905-13], III, Pt. a, 17-18), tells us 
that the bronze equestrian statue of Justinian which stood in the Augusteum at Constantinople 
was softer in color than pure gold and not much less in value than an equivalent weight of 
silver. Cf. Theodor Mommsen, Histoire de la monnaie romaine, tr. Duc de Blacas (4 vols., 
die 1865-75), Ul, 47, note 1, for another interpretation of this passage. The Dortmund 


is an example of one containing some coins of poor alloy. Kurt L. Regling, Der Dort- 
munder Fund römischer Goldmänsen (Dortmund, 1908), 20 
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monetary transactions, but coins were utilized as ornaments to a greater 
degree here than elsewhere. Finds of Ostrogothic and Byzantine silver coins 
show that the inhabitants retained the use of silver currency in an active 
sense while it was lost throughout most of the Roman world. Their knowl- 
edge of gold as a currency medium was limited; a great many pieces of poor 
quality, plated or heavily alloyed, were in circulation. 

Into this trade the Byzantine light weight solidi were introduced. Orig- 
inally they seem to have been struck in Constantinople and sent to Italy 
from whence they passed over the Alps and down the Rhine. This move was 
part of the Byzantine design to increase profits from the western trade. 
Because of the Persian difficulties beginning in the early sixth century, an in- 
creasing number of the traders of Constantinople turned westward.?* One can 
see a marked growth in the activities of the oriental traders in the West 
as early as the reign of Anastasius. 'The colonies of eastern merchants, who 
were resident in Western Europe and who jealously preserved their identity 
after the settlement of the Germanic barbarians, made this expansion easier 
in the more Romanized parts of Europe. During Justinian's reign this ac- 
tivity increased even more sharply, since it was aided and abetted by the 
victories of Byzantine arms. Negotiations with the Himyarites to the south 
of the Persian Empire and the T'urkic peoples to the north during the reign 
of Justinian could not have compensated for the severe setback received by 
the eastern trade of the Byzantines as a result of the Persian wars.” The 
importance of trade as a factor in Justinian’s defensive wars against the 
Sassanians can be noted by simply reading Procopius' account of the events. 
Under these stresses the imperial government sought to cultivate trade in 
the West through all available channels. Procopius, who served in Italy on 
the staff of Belisarius, as a direct result of his connections with the military 
men, must have been aware of what was transpiring there even after he 
left. Therefore it is in his writings that the striking of light weight solidi 
is mentioned. 

During the reign of Justin II, Antioch and its environs included at least 
one source of these light weight solidi; the Syrian hoard shows conclusively 
that the mint of Antioch issued this type of coin. These new light weight 


31 Procopius, Anecdota, XXV, 13-26 (ed. Haury, IH, Pt. 1, 15557), and Robert S. Lopez, 
"Silk Industry in the Byzantine Empire," Speculum, XX (Jan. 1945), 16. C£. Knud Hannestad, 
“Les relations de Byzance avec la Transcaucasie et l'Asie Centrale aux 5* et 6° siècles,” Byzan- 
tion, XXV-XXVII (No. 2, 1955-57), 446. 

32 Cf, John B. Bury, 4 History of the Later Roman Empire from the Death of Theodosius I 
to the Death of Justinian (A.D. 395 to A.D. 565) (2 vols, London, 1931), Il, 330 ff. and Alex- 
ander A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, tr. Mrs. S. Ragozin (2 vols., Madison, Wis., 
1928~29), I, 199-200. See also Hannestad, "Les relations de Byzance,” 421-56. 
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solidi were apparently used in the extensive trade with the cities of southern 
France. The evidence that light weight gold was introduced into the main 
body of western trade along the valley of the Rhone in the reign of Justin II 
is well attested. It is quite true that there have been no finds of authentic 
Byzantine light weight solidi made within the area of Gaul about the Rhone, 
but a series of so-called pseudoimperial gold coins of western manufacture 
which utilized approximately the same weight standard is known. These 
new coins bore marks of value indicating that they were clearly derived 
from the authentic Byzantine light weight series in so far as the weight 
standard was concerned. The solidi were worth twenty-one siliquae and 
the trientes seven. That, of course, is the most essential feature of the 
relationship between these new Gallic pieces and the light weight Byzantine 
solidi. | 

Other aspects of the history of the pseudoimperial coins point to the 
same close relationship with the Byzantine solidi. They reflect the same 
tendency to move northward that was so noticeable in the case of the 
Byzantine solidi from the Rhine region. The north was less highly developed 
than the south. A goodly number of the hundred or so specimens of the 
pseudoimperial coins have been found in Britain and other northern 
areas. Thus some have been recovered in the hoard from Saare, in, Kent 
near Reculver, and in the hoard from Nietap. They also occurred ‘in the 
Sutton-Hoo ship burial, in the Wieuwerd hoard, and in the Bilgaard and 
Hichtum terps in Frisia. This would seem to be another instance of the 
attraction of the more Germanic, and consequently less highly developed 
areas, for light weight gold currency. 

Pseudoimperial gold was issued regularly at Marseilles, Arles, Uzés, and 
Viviers and intermittently at Venasque, Die, Valence, Vienne, and possibly 
Gap. All of these cities, of course, are located in the Rhone Valley, a'major 
artery of trade from the Mediterranean littoral into the interior. From the 
seaports along the coast, goods were moved up the Rhone into the heart of 
Gaul; the network of other rivers throughout the country afforded rela- 
tively easy communications with the rest of the land. 

It seems most likely that this pseudoimperial currency of Gaul was first 
issued during the last years of the reign of Justin II. S. E. Rigold suggests 
that it was begun about the year av. 574. The great period for the striking 
of these Gallic coins was in the reign of Maurice Tiberius. By 616, however, 


the last traces of the independence of the cities in southern Gaul had been 
28 A definitive study of these pseudoimperial gold coins has appeared: S. E. Rigold, "An 


Imperial Coinage in Southern Gaul in the Sixth and Seventh Centuries,” Numismatic Chronicle, 
ser. 6, XIV (London, 1954), 93-133. 
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eradicated, and the pseudoimperial series was replaced by one of royal origin 
which bore the royal effigy but emanated from the same area. 

Historically, the series of pseudoimperial coins reflects the political influ- 
ence of the Byzantines in the cities of the Rhone Valley. The relationship 
between the various Frankish rulers such as Sigibert, Childebert, and Chil- 
peric and the Byzantine emperors was never as close as during the years 
from about 584 to 594. Subsidy payments for Frankish aid against the Lom- 
bards were regularly made, and as late as av. 601, when Callinicus, the third 
Exarch of Ravenna, renewed the struggle against the Lombards, contacts 
with the Franks were necessary. By 606, however, a truce with the Lombards 
marked the end of the Byzantines' effort to carry on offensive action against 
the Germanic barbarians. The decline of Byzantine influence was a con- 
comitant of the enlargement of the realm of Chlotar 11, who succeeded 
Chilperic as an independent sovereign in Neustria. In 613 Chlotar had seized 
all of Gaul as his own, and it was not long before he imposed his savage rule 
in the Rhone Valley as surely as elsewhere in Gaul. Thus there is a connec- 
tion in time between the decline of the Byzantine rulers’ efforts against the 
‘Lombards, the striking of the pseudoimperial series in southern Gaul, and 
the rise of Chlotar IT's realm. 

It can be said without fear of dispute that the Roman experiment with 
the use of light weight gold currency was a complete success in the field of 
external trade. For a considerable period of time the secondary trade artery 
along which most of these coins are found remained somewhat backward 
as compared with the more Romanized sections of Europe. Its attraction 
of the pseudoimperial pieces is indicative of this backwardness. This, how- 
ever, is only a subsidiary aspect. Gold coinage of lighter weight made it 
possible to use less of the precious metal which the Byzantines treasured 
so closely to carry on their western trade. The adoption of the triens as 
the common gold piece rather than the much more precious solidus demon- 
strates the tendency in early medieval Western Europe toward the use of - 
lighter and smaller gold coins. Economic decline gave gold coins a much 
greater purchasing power, and as a result the lighter coins could perform 
the economic functions that had required full weight solidi during earlier 
periods. Even after the peoples of the West fully recognized the change 
that the Byzantines had introduced into the gold coinage used in external 
trade, these advantages remained. It must not be forgotten that the lighter 
weight gold standard was quickly adopted by the cities of the southern 
Gallic region, and from there it spread throughout the Frankish realm and 
the rest of the European successor states. As long as the Byzantines had an 
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active interest in the western trade, the adoption of this lighter standard 
made it possible for them to use a smaller amount of gold for their trans- 
actions. At the same time it brought the gold coinage that they were using 
in this trade into direct alignment with the prevailing trend of monetary 
policy among the peoples of the West, including the Franks, Suevi, and 
. Visigoths, who adopted the lighter standard. 

The coinage of pseudoimperial gold in southern Gaul ceased during the 
reign of Heraclius, and at the same time the influence of the imperial 
government in Gaul declined sharply. It was precisely at this instant that 
the pressure of the Persians reached its zenith. Coinage of light weight solidi 
at Antioch had come to an end before the reign of Phocas. During Heraclius’ 
reign Antioch was actually seized for a short time by the Persians; Damascus, 
Jerusalem, and even Egypt were temporarily held by them. Coevally the 
Avars launched an assault against Constantinople, and Heraclius pondered 
the wisdom of flight to Africa. Fortunately the Avar attacks were a purely 
temporary phenomenon, and trade in the Balkans was not seriously ham- 
pered. The hoards and finds from the Balkans show that the Byzantine 
emphasis on trade there continued through the reign of Constantine IV’ 
Pogonatus. Trade with the East, however, must have been seriously affected 
by the Persian wars that punctuated the reigns of Phocas and Heraclius 
during the first quarter of the seventh century. The Byzantine victory at 
the Battle of Nineveh, which was followed by the death of Chosroes and 
a series of dynastic convulsions within Persia, exhausted the Persians and 
made it possible for the Byzantines to conclude a very favorable peace. 

During the reigns of Phocas and Heraclius, as the Frankish realm was 
expanding under Chlotar II and Byzantine influence waned in Gaul, the 
number of light weight solidi issued by the Byzantine government appears 
to have increased. The subsidiary trade route along the Rhine was probably 
used to a greater degree than in the reigns just preceding that of Phocas. 
Certainly the majority of Byzantine coins found in the sites along this route 
were struck in the reign of Heraclius. Thus it seems obvious that while 
Byzantine influence in southern Gaul was paramount there was no need to 
exert great efforts along this subsidiary route, but when the Frankish kings 
had complete control and the Persian difficulties were pressing, the imperial 
government attempted to extend its activities along the Rhine. 

It is possible that the forces necessitating increased Byzantine activity 
in the West along a subsidiary route also created the need for an expansion 
of trade in southern Russia. Certainly the reigns of Constans II and Con- 
stantine IV Pogonatus witnessed the use of these coins in the Ukraine, as is 
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shown by the hoards. The movements of the Bulgars were probably the 
factor that terminated Byzantine efforts to use light weight solidi in south- 
ern Russia. A new power in the form of the Khazar state was being erected 
in southern Russia, and the Byzantines dealt with the Khazars on different 
terms. 

The Pirenne thesis laid stress upon an extensive oriental commerce in 
the Merovingian age. This picture of intense Mediterranean trade has been 
questioned.* A careful examination of the light weight solidi has shown 
that not only is there excellent evidence that this trade was important enough 
to merit consideration and action by the imperial government, but that its 
nature was quite different from what Pirenne and later scholars have en- 
visioned. Virtually all historians agree that the Germanic invasions did not 
mark a turning point in the economic history of Europe though they may 
well have accelerated the decline and disintegration of the Roman Empire. 
Nevertheless, as soon as the first waves of these invaders had settled down 
in the new successor states, the Byzantine merchants revived western trade. 
A large portion of the evidence cited to support the persistence of the Roman 
pattern of Mediterranean trade after the Völkerwanderung actually reflects 
this revival of commerce in the sixth and seventh centuries after the decline 
in the fifth.” The causal nexus for this commercial renaissance is to be 
found in the increasing Persian pressures along the eastern frontier which 
began in the reign of Anastasius and continued through that of Heraclius. 
The Persian difficulties, which we know affected the eastern silk trade, were 
coeval with the growth of western commerce. Expansion of trade with 
Western Europe was possible because there were colonies of oriental mer- 
chants in Gaul and Italy who jealously guarded and preserved their identity 
apart from the common populace and maintained their connections with 
the Byzantine Empire. It is even probable that the number of such oriental 
merchants in the West increased with the relative growth of their pros- 
perity as the native mercantile class was eliminated. The rise of these com- 
munities in the late fifth and early sixth centuries and their disappearance 
after the reign of Chlotar II in the early seventh century when the inde- 
pendence of the cities of southern Gaul was extinguished are obviously 
connected with the expansion of Mediterranean trade. In Gaul the resident 
oriental merchants were responsible for the largest part of the overseas trade. 


24 See ‘footnote seventeen. 

15 None of the discussions surrounding the effects of the Germanic invasions have taken 
particular note of the economic decline of the fifth century and the remarkable recovery in the 
sixth and seventh centuries. H, St, L, B. Moss, “The Economic Consequences of the Barbarian ` 
Invasions," Economic History Review, VII (May 1937), 209-16, reviews most of the important 
work done on this problem. 
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If we shift our view momentarily from the question of the quantity of 
the trade to its character, we must also revise Pirenne’s thesis. Pirenne laid . 
great stress upon Byzantine exports to the West and upon the supposed 
four great disappearances: papyrus, spice, gold, and textiles. Robert Lopez 
has shown that the connection between changes in the trade in these articles 
and the advance of Islam is not quite as close as Pirenne had proposed." 
In addition, though the evidence is by no means definitive, it would seem 
that the Byzantines had an unfavorable balance of trade with Western 
Europe during the very early Middle Ages?" This phenomenon of a net 
loss of precious gold coinage from the Roman Empire to the underdeveloped 
lands surrounding it can easily be demonstrated in much earlier times 
with respect to the free Germans.?? Western Europe in the sixth and seventh 
centuries was at a low economic and cultural level, without the taste and. 
desire for exotic and refined luxury items and products of industry in great 
quantities, but with an excess of raw materials available for export. Perhaps - 
the most valuable of these exports from the West was human—slaves. Evi- 
dence of slave trading in Western Europe is quite extensive, and more 
important still is the fact that their movement was from the northern frontier 
districts to the seaports on the Mediterranean for transhipment overseas. 
The slaves themselves were recruited from all Central and Western Euro- 
pean races, primarily as a result of the persistent warfare of that period. 
Charles Verlinden has collected all the evidence relating to slavery in the 
Frankish state? It seems clear that after the reign of Dagobert, who was 
a contemporary of Heraclius, the sources of the slave trade diminished 
appreciably. Dagobert was the last of the Merovingian rulers who displayed 
any energy along the frontiers of his kingdom to increase its size. Without 
successful campaigns against other peoples of the West, the sole sources of 
new slaves were the natural increase of those already enslaved or the addi- 
tional few who might suffer reduction to servitude for offenses against the 
law or who might sell themselves. Thus, as Verlinden points out, the slave 
trade must have declined sharply before the mid-seventh century. If the price' 


28 Robert S. Lopez, “Mohammed and Charlemagne: A Revision," Speculum, XVII (Jan. 
1943), 14-38. 

37 This suggestion was made by Robert S. Lopez, "East and, West in the Early Middle 
Ages: Economic Relations," Relazioni del X Congresso Internazionale di Scienze Storiche (6 vols., 
Florence, 1955), III, 129—37. Cf. Steven Runciman, "Byzantine Trade and Industry," The 
Cambridge Economic History of Europe from the Decline of the Roman Empire, ed. J. H. 
Clapham and Eileen Power (2 vols., Cambridge, Eng., 1941-52), II, 86-118, for a diametrically 
opposed view 

at" See Bolin, Fynden av Romerska mynt, passim, and Arnold Luschin von Ebengreuth, 

“Der Denar der Lex Salica," Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften im. 
Wien, Phil.-hist, Klasse, CLXIH (Vienna, 1910), Abh. 4, 8-9. 

39 Charles Verlinden, Liesclavage dans l'Europe médiával (Bruges, 1955), I, 639-7702. 
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for individual slaves was as high as twelve or fifteen solidi and the trade 
was very brisk, both of which seem likely from a study of the texts, this 
would account fully for the vast quantities of Byzantine gold found in the 
West prior to a... 650 and its virtually complete absence in the following 
years. 

There is one further factor to be taken into account. The effects of the 
Islamic conquests on the Byzantine Empire were not treated by Pirenne as 
causative factors save for the exclusion of the Byzantine fleets from the 
western Mediterranean. In effect, this is to deny any importance to the 
economic history of Byzantium as an element in the story. Quite the reverse, 
however, appears to be the case. The Moslem conquests and migrations had 
cut the Byzantines off from the supplies of gold ore, and only by the most 
rigid controls was Byzantine currency maintained after the mid-seventh 
century? Byzantine trade had to readjust itself to the new conditions, 
which required that trading in the West be favorably balanced. Steps in 
this direction must have been taken as early as the last years of Heraclius. 
‘Thus by av. 650, over fifty years before the completion of the Moslem 
conquest of the Mediterranean, events in Gaul and a changed Byzantine 
trade policy resulting from the loss of direct contact with the sources of 
gold had effected the sharp reduction in trade that Pirenne attributed 
to the closing of the western Mediterranean by Moslem pirates. There can 
be no doubt that the concerted effort at building up the trade of Byzantium 
with the West, which began in the closing years of the fifth century and 
which is reflected in the issuance of the light weight solidi, was over by the 
reign of Constantine IV Pogonatus. It was indeed declining sharply as 
early as Heraclius’ reign. Of course it did not cease abruptly and com- 
pletely, and some articles necessary for maintaining the prestige of the chan- 
celleries of the western monarchs or the Church continued to be imported, 
but the fact that Byzantine hoards and coins no longer occur with any 
frequency cannot be denied! Byzantine policy, as has been recognized 
by all Byzantine historians, was different in the eighth and ninth centuries 
from what it had been in the period from Justinian through Constantine IV 
. Pogonatus. | 


80 Runciman, “Byzantine Trade and Industry," 91-92. 
31 Lopez, “Mohammed and Charlemagne,” 14-38. 
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THE historical phenomenon that we have come to call Jacksonian democ- 
racy has long engaged the attention of American political historians, and 
never more insistently than in the past decade. From the time of Parton 
and Bancroft to the present day scholars have recognized that a profoundly 
significant change took place in the climate of politics simultaneously with 
. the appearance of Andrew Jackson on the presidential scene. They have 
sensed that a full understanding of the nature of that change might enable 
them to dissolve some of the mysteries that envelop the operation of the 
American democratic process. With such a challenging goal before them, 
they have pursued their investigations with uncommon intensity and with 
a keen awareness of the contemporary relevance of their findings. 

A cursory view of the vast body of historical writing on this subject sug- 
gests that scholars in the field have been largely preoccupied with attempts 
to define the content of Jacksonian democracy and identify the influences 
that shaped it.! What did Jacksonian democracy represent, and what groups, 
classes, or sections gave it its distinctive character? The answers that have 
been given to these central questions have been—to put it succinctly— 
bewildering in their variety. The discriminating student, seeking the essen- 
tial core of Jacksonianism, may make a choice among urban workingmen, 
southern planters, venturous conservatives, farm-bred nouveaux riches, west- 
ern frontiersmen, frustrated entrepreneurs, or yeoman farmers. Various as 
are these interpretations of the motivating elements that constituted the true 
Jacksonians, the characterizations of the programmatic features of Jacksonian 
democracy are correspondingly diverse. Probably the reasonable observer will 
content himself with the conclusion that many influences were at work and 
that latitudinarianism prevailed among the Jacksonian faithful. 

In contrast with the controversy that persists over these aspects of Jack- 

* Mr. McCormick, professor of history at Rutgers University and author of The History of 
Voting in New Jersey: A Study of the Development of Election Machinery, 1664-1911 (New 
Brunswick, N. J., 1953), is interested primarily in American political history. The present study 
was made possible by a grant from the Social Science Research Council. 

1 For a concise survey of the literature on the topic, see Charles G. Sellers, Jr., Jacksontan 
Democracy m D. D. C., 1958) or his "Andrew Jackson versus the Historians," Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, “XLIV (Mar. 1958), 615-34. For the most recent treatment of 


the period, see Glyndon G. Van Deusen, The Jacksonian Era, 1828-1848, The New American 
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sonian democracy, there has been little dissent from the judgment that “the 
1830's saw the triumph in American politics of that democracy which has 
remained pre-eminently the distinguishing feature of our society.”? The 
consensus would seem to be that with the emergence of Jackson, the political 
pulse of the nation quickened. The electorate, long dormant or excluded 
from the polls by suffrage barriers, now became fired with unprecedented 
political excitement. The result was a bursting forth of democratic energies, 
evidenced by a marked upward surge in voting? Beard in his colorful 
fashion gave expression to the common viewpoint when he asserted that 
“the roaring flood of the new democracy was...[by 1824] foaming peri- 
lously near the crest....”* Schlesinger, with his allusion to the “immense 
popular vote”? received by Jackson in 1824, creates a similar image. The 
Old Hero’s victory in 1828 has been hailed as the consequence of a “mighty 
democratic uprising.” ® 

That a “new democracy, ignorant, impulsive, irrational”? entered the 
arena of politics in the Jackson era has become one of the few unchallenged 
“facts” in an otherwise controversial field. Differences of opinion occur only 
when attempts are made to account for the remarkable increase in the size 
of the active electorate. The commonest explanations have emphasized the 
assertion by the common man of his newly won political privileges, the 
democratic influences that arose out of the western frontier, or the magnetic 
attractiveness of Jackson as a candidate capable of appealing with singular 
effectiveness to the backwoods hunter, the plain farmer, the urban working- 
man, and the southern planter. 

Probably because the image of a “mighty democratic uprising” has been 
so universally agreed upon, there has been virtually no effort made to 
describe precisely the dimensions of the “uprising.” Inquiry into this aspect 
of Jacksonian democracy has been discouraged by a common misconception 


3 Sellers, Jacksonian Democracy, 1. 

* For representative examples of this viewpoint, see Charles A. aid Mary R. Beard, The 
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regarding voter behavior before 1824. As the authors of one of our most 
recent and best textbooks put it: "In the years from the beginning of the 
government to 1824, a period for which we have no reliable election statistics, 
only small numbers of citizens seemed to have bothered to go to the polls."? 
Actually, abundant data on pre-1824 elections is available, and it indicates 
a far higher rate of voting than has been realized. Only by taking this data 
into consideration can voting behavior after 1824 be placed in proper 
perspective. 

The question of whether there was indeed a “mighty democratic up- 
rising" during the Jackson era is certainly crucial in any analysis of the 
political character of Jacksonian democracy. More broadly, however, we 
need to know the degree to which potential voters participated in elections 
before, during, and after the period of Jackson's presidency as well as the 
conditions that apparently influenced the rate of voting. Only when such 
factors have been analyzed can we arrive at firm conclusions with respect 
to the dimensions of the political changes that we associate with Jacksonian 
democracy. Obviously in studying voter participation we are dealing with 
but one aspect of a large problem, and the limitations m by such a 
restrictive focus should be apparent. 

In measuring the magnitude of the vote in the Jackson elections it is 
hardly significant to use the total popular vote cast throughout the nation. 
A comparison of the total vote cast in 1812, for example, when in eight of 
the seventeen states electors were chosen by the legislature, with the vote in 
1832, when every state except South Carolina chose its electors by popular 
vote, has limited meaning. Neither is it revealing to compare the total vote in 
1824 with that in 1832 without taking into consideration the population 
increase during the interval. The shift from the legislative choice of electors 
to their election by popular vote, together with the steady population growth, 
obviously swelled the presidential vote. But the problem to be investigated 
is whether the Jackson elections brought voters to the polls in such enlarged 
or unprecedented proportions as to indicate that a “new democracy” had 
burst upon the political scene. 

The most practicable method for measuring the degree to which voters 
participated in elections over a period of time is to relate the number of votes 
cast to the number of potential voters. Although there is no way of calcu- 
lating precisely how many eligible voters there were in any state at a given 
time, the evidence at hand demonstrates that with the exception of Rhode 


8 Richard Hofstadter, William Miller, and Daniel Aaron, The American Republic (a vols., 
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Island, Virginia, and Louisiana the potential electorate after 1824 was 
roughly equivalent to the adult white male population.® A meaningful way 
of expressing the rate of voter participation, then, is to state it in terms 
of the percentage of the adult white males actually voting. This index can 
be employed to measure the variations that occurred in voter participation 
over a period of time and in both national and state elections. Consequently 
a basis is provided for comparing the rate of voting in the Jackson elections 
with other presidential elections before and after his regime as well as with 
state elections.!® 

Using this approach it is possible, first of all, to ascertain whether or not 
voter participation rose markedly in the three presidential elections in which 
Jackson was a candidate. Did voter participation in these elections so far 
exceed the peak participation in the pre-1824 elections as to suggest that a 
mighty democratic uprising was taking place? The accompanying data 
(Table I) provides an answer to this basic question.” 

In the 1824 election not a single one of the eighteen states in which the 
electors were chosen by popular vote attained the percentage of voter par- 
ticipation that had been reached before 1824. Prior to that critical election, 


9 The only states in which property qualifications were a factor in restricting voting in presi- 
denttal elections after 1824 were Virginia and Rhode Island. New York did not completely abol- 
ish property qualifications until 1826, but the reform of 1821 had resulted in virtually free suf- 
frage. In Louisiana, where voters were required to be taxpayers, the nature of the system of 
taxation operated to confine the suffrage to perhaps half of the adult white males. See Joseph G. 
Tregle, “Louisiana in the Age of Jackson: A Study in Ego Politics,” doctoral dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1954, 105—108. To be perfectly accurate, estimates of the size of the 
potential electorate would have to take into account such factors as citizenship and residence 
requirements and, in certain states, the eligibility of Negro voters. 

10 After 1840 when the proportion of aliens in the population increased markedly and citi- 
zenship became an important requirement for voting, the adult-white-male index becomes less 
reliable. In order to calculate accurately the number of qualified voters in 1850, the alien adult 
white males would have to be deducted in those states where citizenship was 2 qualification 
for voting. Unfortunately, federal census data on aliens is not obtainable prior to 1890, except 
for the censuses of 1820 and 1830. In the latter year there were only 107,832 aliens out of a 
total population of nearly thirteen millions, a fraction so small as to be insignificant. But by 
1850, according to one calculation, adult male aliens may have amounted to one-twelfth of 
the total voting population. J. D. B. De Bow, Statistical View of the United States (Washington, 
D. C., 1854), 50. In certain eastern states the proportion of aliens was higher than the national 
average. In New York, for example, 18.5 per cent of the total population in 1855 were aliens; 
the proportion in 1835 had been only 3.79 per cent, Franklin B. Hough, Census of the State 
of New ha for 1855 (Albany, 1857), xiv, xliii. 

The figures on voter participation have been computed from a compilation I have made 
of returns of state-wide elections covering twenty-five states over the period from 1800 to 1860. 
For the post-1836 years the returns may be consulted in the Whig Almanacs and Tribune 
Almanacs issued by Horace Greeley and, for presidential elections, in W. Dean Burnham's 
Presidential Ballots, 1836-1892 (Baltimore, Md., 1955). For the period prior to 1836 the best 
general sources are the official manuals of certain states, the legislative journals, and the contem- 
porary newspapers. For several states, among them Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, it is necessary to use the manuscript sources. 
The estimate of the adult white male population was computed for each decennial year from 
the federal census, and the figure for the particular election year was obtained by interpolation. 
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TABLE I | 
Percentages of Adult White Males Voting in Elections 


Highest Known 
05 AWM Voting ` 
before 1824 
70 
State Year AWM 
Maine 18124 62.0 
New Hampshire 1814« 80.8 
Vermont _ 18125 79.9 
Massachusetts 18124 67.4 
Rhode Island 1812€ 49.4 
Connecticut 1819! 54.4 
New York 18108 41.5 
New Jersey 1808» 71.8 
Pennsylvania 18088 71.5 
Delaware 18041 81.9 
Maryland 1820! 69.0 
Virginia 1800P 25.9 
North Carolina. 1823° 7o. 
Georgia 1812? 62.3 
Kentucky 18208 74.4 
Tennessee 1817. 80.0 
Louisiana 18121 34.2 
Alabama 18191 96.7 
Mississippi 1823 79.8 
Ohio 1822€ 46.5 
Indiana 1822€ 52.4 
Illinois 18224 55.8 
Missouri 18208 71.9 
Arkansas — 
Michigan x 
National Average 


* Exceeded pre-1824 high 
g Gubernatorial election 
p Presidential election 


26.5 


Presidential Elections 


1828 1832 1836 
42.7 66.2% 37.4 
76.5 74.2 38.2 
55.8 50.0 52.5 
25.7 393 45-1 
18.0 22.4 ' 24.1 


27.1 45.9 52.3 
; 60.2 


70.4* 72.1 

70.9 69.0 69.3 
56.6 52.7 53.1 
— 67.0 69.4 
76.2* 55.6 67.5 
27.6* 30.8 35.1 


56.8 31.7 52.9, 
35.9 33.0 64.9 
70.7 73.9 61.1 
49.8 28.8 55.2 
36.3" 24.4 19.2 
53.6 33.3 65.0 
56.6 32.8 62.8 
75-8" 73.8 75-5 
68.3% 61.8 70.1 
51.9 45.6 43.7 
54.3 40.8 35.6 
— cc. 85.0 
Ex PE — $5.7 
56.3 54.9 55.2 


1840 


82.2 
86.4* 
74.9 
66.4 
33.2 
75.7* 
77-7 
80.4* 
77:4" 
82.8* 
84.6 


1844 


67.5 
65.6 
65.7 
59.3 
39.8 
76.1 
73.6 
81.6 
75-5 
85.0 
80.3 
54-5 
79-1 


94.9 
80.3 


89.6 
44.7 
82.7 
89.7 
83.6 
84.9 
76.3 
74-7 
68.8 
79.3 
74.9 


* 


# Estimate based on incomplete returns 
c Congressional election 
] Election of legislature 


fifteen of those eighteen states had recorded votes in excess of 50 per cent 
of their adult white male population, but in 1824 only two states—Maryland 
and Alabama—exceeded this modest mark. The average rate of voter par- 





1 have computed for each gubernatorial and presidential election in the twenty-five states ad- 
mitted to the Union by 1836 (exclusive of South Carolina) the percentage of adult white 


males voting. 
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ticipation in the election was 26.5 per cent. This hardly fits the image of 
the “roaring flood of the new democracy ... foaming perilously near the 
o PAS 

There would seem to be persuasive evidence that in 1828 the common 
man flocked to the polls in unprecedented numbers, for the proportion of 
adult white males voting soared to 56.3 per cent, more than double the 1824 
figure. But this outpouring shrinks in magnitude when we observe that in 
only six of the twenty-two states involved were new highs in voter partici- 
pation established. In three of these—Maryland, Virginia, and Louisiana— 
the recorded gain was inconsiderable, and in a fourth—New York—the bulk 
of the increase might be attributed to changes that had been made in suffrage 
qualifications as recently as 1821 and 1826. Six states went over the 70 per 
cent mark, whereas ten had bettered that performance before 1824. Instead ' 
of a “mighty democratic uprising” there was in 1828 a voter turnout that 
approached—but in only a few instances matched or exceeded—the maxi- 
mum levels that had been attained before the Jackson era. 

The advance that was registered in 1828 did not carry forward to 1832. 
Despite the fact that Jackson was probably at the peak of his personal popu- 
larity, that he was engaged in a campaign that was presumably to decide 
issues of great magnitude, and that in the opinion of some authorities a 
“well-developed two party system on a national scale” had been established,“ 
there was a slight decline in voter participation. The average for the twenty- 
three states participating in the presidential contest was 54.9 per cent. In 
fifteen states a smaller percentage of the adult white males went to the polls 
in 1832 than in 1828, Only five states bettered their pre-1824 highs. Again 
the conclusion would be that it was essentially the pre-1824 electorate— 
diminished in most states and augmented in a few—that voted in 1832. Thus, 
after three Jackson elections, sixteen states had not achieved the proportions 
of voter participation that they had reached before 1824. The “new democ- 
racy” had not yet made its appearance." 


12 Charles G. Sellers, Jr., James K. Polk: Jacksonian, 1795-1843 (Princeton, N. J., 1957), 
166. See also Meyers, Jacksonian Persuasion, 11. 

18 It may be suggested that it is invalid to compare voter participation in each state in the 
presidential contests of 1824, 1828, and 1832 with the highs, rather than the average partici- 
pation in each state prior to 1824. The object of the comparison is to ascertain whether the 
Jackson elections brought voters to the polls in unprecedented numbers, as has so often been 
asserted. Moreover, it is hardly feasible to compare average participation in elections before 
and after 1824 in many states because of the changes that were made in the methods of electing 
governors and presidential electors or—in certain instances—because the state had only recently 
entered the Union. However, among those states in which average voter participation was ob- 
viously higher before 1824 than it was in the three Jackson elections were Alabama, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Hampshire (1809-1817), Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, and Vermont (1807-1815). 
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A comparison of the Jackson elections with earlier presidential contests 
is of some interest. Such comparisons have little validity before 1808 because 
few states chose electors by popular vote, and for certain of those states the 
complete returns are not available, In 1816 and 1820 there was so little oppo- 
sition to Monroe that the voter interest was negligible. The most relevant 
elections, therefore, are those of 1808 and 1812, The accompanying table 
(Table IL) gives the percentages of adult white males voting in 1808 and 
18:2 in those states for which full returns could be found, together with 
the comparable percentages for the elections of 1824 and 1828. In 1824 only 
one state—Obio—surpassed the highs established in either 1808 or 1812. Four 
more joined this list in 1828— Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New 
Hampshire—although the margin in the last case was so small as to be 
inconsequential. The most significant conclusion to be drawn from this 
admittedly limited and unrepresentative data is that in those states where 
there was a vigorous two-party contest in 1808 and 1812 the vote was rela- 
tively high. Conversely, where there was little or no contest in 1824 or 1828, 
the vote was low. 


TABLE II 
Percentages of Adult White Males Voting in Presidential Elections 

State 1808 1812 1824 1828 
Maine Legis. 50.0 18.9 42.7 
New Hampsbire 62.1 75.4 16.8 76.5 
Massachusetts Legis. 51.4 29,1 25.7 
Rhode Island 37-4 37-7 12.4 18.0 
New Jersey. 71.8 — Legis. 31.I 70.9 
Pennsylvania 34.7 45.5 19.6 56.6 
Maryland 48.4 56.5 53.7 76.2 
Virginia 17.7 17.8 II.5 27.6 
Ohio 12.8 20.0 34.8 75.8 


Note: No complete returns of the popular vote cast for electors in Kentucky 
or Tennessee in 1808 and 1812 and in North Carolina in 1808 could be 
located. 


When an examination is made of voting in other than presidential elec- 
tions prior to 1824, the inaccuracy of the impression that "only small num- 
bers of citizens" went to the polls becomes apparent. Because of the almost 
automatic succession of the members of the "Virginia dynasty" and the early 
deterioration of the national two-party system that had seemed to be develop- 
ing around 1800, presidential elections did not arouse voter interest as much 
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as did those for governor, state legislators, or even members of Congress. 
In such elections at the state level the “common man” was stimulated by 
local factors to cast his vote, and he frequently responded in higher propor- 
tions than he did to the later stimulus provided by Jackson. 

The average voter participation for all the states in 1828 was 56.3 per cent. 
Before 1824 fifteen of the twenty-two states had surpassed that percentage. 
Among other things, this means that the 1828 election failed to bring to the 
polls the proportion of the electorate that had voted on occasion in previous 
elections. There was, in other words, a high potential vote that was frequently 
realized in state elections but which did not materialize in presidential 
elections. The unsupported assumption that the common man was either 
apathetic or debarred from voting by suffrage barriers before 1824 is un- 
tenable in the light of this evidence. 

In state after state (see Table I) gubernatorial elections attracted 7o per 
cent or more of the adult white males to the polls. Among the notable highs 
recorded were Delaware with 81.9 per cent in 1804, New Hampshire with 
80.8 per cent in 1814, Tennessee with 80.0 per cent in 1817, Vermont with 
79.9 per cent in 1812, Mississippi with 79.8 per cent in 1823, and Alabama 
with a highly improbable 96.7 per cent in its first gubernatorial contest in 
1819. There is reason to believe that in some states, at least, the voter par- 
ticipation in the election of state legislators was even higher than in guber- 
natorial elections. Because of the virtual impossibility of securing county-by- 
county or district-by-district returns for such elections, this hypothesis is diffi- 
cult to verify. 

Down to this point the voter turnout in the Jackson elections has been 
compared with that in elections held prior to 1824. Now it becomes appro- 
priate to inquire whether during the period 1824 through 1832 voters turned 
out in greater proportions for the three presidential contests than they did 
for the contemporary state elections. If, indeed, this “new democracy” bore 
some special relationship to Andrew Jackson or to his policies, it might be 
anticipated that interest in the elections in which he was the central figure 
would stimulate greater voter participation than gubernatorial contests, in 
which he was at most a remote factor. 

Actually, the election returns show fairly conclusively that throughout the 
eight-year period the electorate continued to participate more extensively 
in state elections than in those involving the presidency. Between 1824 and 
1832 there were fifty regular gubernatorial elections in the states that chose 
their electors by popular vote. In only sixteen of these fifty instances did the 
vote for President surpass the corresponding vote for governor. In Rhode 
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Island, Delaware, Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, Mississippi, Missouri, and 
Georgia the vote for governor consistently exceeded that for President. Only 
in Connecticut was the reverse true. Viewed from this perspective, too, 
the remarkable feature of the vote in the Jackson elections is not its im- 
mensity but rather its smallness. 

Finally, the Jackson elections may be compared with subsequent presi- 
dential elections. Once Jackson had retired to the Hermitage, and figures 
of less dramatic proportions took up the contest for the presidency, did 
voter participation rise or fall? This question can be answered by observing 
the percentage of adult white males who voted in each state in the presi- 
dential elections of 1836 through 1844 (Table I). Voter participation in the 
1836 election remained near the level that had been established in 1828 and 
1832, with 55.2 per cent of the adult white males voting. Only five states 
registered percentages in excess of their pre-1824 highs. But in 1840 the "new 
democracy" made its appearance with explosive suddenness. 

" Ina surge to the polls that has rarely, if ever, been exceeded in any presi- 
dential election, four out of five (78.0 per cent) of the adult white males 
cast their votes for Harrison or Van Buren This new electorate was 
greater than that of the Jackson period by more than 40 per cent. In all but 
five states— Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Kentucky, and Alabama 
—the peaks of voter participation reached before 1824 were passed. Fourteen 
of the twenty-five states involved set record highs for voting that were not 
to be broken throughout the remainder of the ante bellum period. Now, at 
last, the common man—or at least the man who previously had not been 
sufficiently aroused to vote in presidential elections—cast his weight into the 
political balance. This “Tippecanoe democracy,” if such a label is permissible, 
was of a different order of magnitude from the Jacksonian democracy. The 
elections in which Jackson figured brought to the polls only those men who 
were accustomed to voting in state or national elections, except in a very 
few states. The Tippecanoe canvass witnessed an extraordinary expansion 
of the size of the presidential electorate far beyond previous dimensions. 
It was in 1840, then, that the "roaring flood of the new democracy" reached 
its crest. And it engulfed the Jacksonians. | 


14 These summary statements are based upon an analysis of the compilation referred to 
in footnote eleven. 

181t can be calculated that the total of adult white males in the twenty-five states was 
3,090,708. The total popular vote was 2,409,682. In the presidential election of 1896 the total 
vote approximated 80 per cent of the potential electorate. In 1940 and 1952 the comparable 
figures would be 63 per cent and 65 per cent respectively. These percentages have been calcu- 
lated on the assumption that the potential electorate in 1896 included all adult male citizens 
and in 1940 and 1952 all adult citizens. 
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The flood receded only slightly in 1844, when 74.9 per cent of the estimated 
potential electorate went to the polls. Indeed, nine states attained their record 
highs for the period. In 1848 and 1852 there was a general downward trend 
in voter participation, followed by a modest upswing in 1856 and 1860. But 
the level of voter activity remained well above that of the Jackson elections. 
The conclusion to be drawn is that the “mighty democratic uprising” came 
after the period of Jackson’s presidency. 

Now that the quantitative dimensions of Jacksonian democracy as a po- 
litical phenomenon have been delineated and brought into some appropriate 
perspective, certain questions still remain to be answered. Granted that the 
Jacksonian electorate—as revealed by the comparisons that have been set 
forth—was not really very large, how account for the fact that voter par- 
ticipation doubled between the elections of 1824 and 1828? It is true that the 
total vote soared from around 359,000 to 1,155,400 and that the percentage 
of voter participation more than doubled. Traditionally, students of the 
Jackson period have been impressed by this steep increase in voting and by 
way of explanation have identified the causal factors as the reduction of 
suffrage qualifications, the democratic influence of the West, or the personal 
magnetism of Jackson. The validity of each of these hypotheses needs to be 
reexamined, 

In no one of the states in which electors were chosen by popular vote was 
any significant change made in suffrage qualifications between 1824 and 
1828. Subsequently, severe restrictions were maintained in Rhode Island 
until 1842, when some liberalization was effected, and in Virginia down to 
1850. In Louisiana, where the payment of a tax was a requirement, the char- 
acter of the state tax system apparently operated to restrict the suffrage at 
least as late as 1845. Thus with the three exceptions noted, the elimination 
of suffrage barriers was hardly a factor in producing an enlarged electorate 
during the Jackson and post-Jackson periods. Furthermore, all but a few 
states had extended the privilege of voting either to all male taxpayers or 
to all adult male citizens by 1810. After Connecticut eliminated its property 
qualification in 1818, Massachusetts in 1821, and New York in 1821 and 1826, 
only Rhode Island, Virginia, and Louisiana were left on the list of “restric- 
tionist” states.'® Neither Jackson's victory nor the increased vote in 1828 
can be attributed to the presence at the polls of a newly enfranchised mass 
of voters. 

16 There is no reliable study of suffrage qualifications, but the standard account is Kirk H. 
Porter, A History of Suffrage in the United States (Chicago, 1918). Porter erred in stating 


that New Jersey retained a property requirement until 1844; it was replaced in 1807 by 
taxpayer suffrage. See my The History "E Voting in New Jersey: A Study of the Development of 
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Similarly, it does not appear that the western states led the way in voter 
participation." Prior to 1824, for example, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois had 
never brought to the polls as much as 60 per cent of their adult white males. 
Most of the eastern states had surpassed that level by considerable margins. 
In the election of 1828 six states registered votes in excess of 70 per cent of 
their adult white male populations. They were in order of rank: New Hamp- . 
shire, Maryland, Ohio, New Jersey, Kentucky, and New York. The six 
leaders in 1832 were: New Hampshire, Kentucky, Ohio, New York, New 
Jersey, and Delaware. It will be obvious that the West, however that region 
may be defined, was not leading the "mighty democratic uprising.” Western 
influences, then, do not explain the increased vote in 1828. 

There remains to be considered the factor of Jackson's personal popu- 
larity. Did Jackson, the popular hero, attract voters to the polls in unprece- 
dented proportions? The comparisons that have already been made between 
the Jackson elections and other elections—state and national—before, during, 
and after his presidency would suggest a negative answer to the question. 
Granted that a majority of the voters in 1828 favored Jackson, it is not evi- 
dent that his partisans stormed the polls any more enthusiastically than did 
the Adams men. Of the six highest states in voter participation in 1828, 
three favored Adams and three were for Jackson, which could be interpreted 
to mean that the convinced Adams supporters turned out no less zealously 
for their man than did the ardent Jacksonians. When Van Buren replaced 
Jackson in 1836, the voting average increased slightly over 1822. And, as has 
been demonstrated, the real manifestation of the "new democracy" came not 
in x828 but in 1840. 

The most satisfactory explanation for the increase in voter participation 
between 1824 and 1828 is a simple and obvious one. During the long reign 
of the Virginia dynasty, interest in presidential elections dwindled. In 1816 
and 1820 there had been no contest. The somewhat fortuitous termination 
of the Virginia succession in 1824 and the failure of the congressional caucus 
to solve the problem of leadership succession threw the choice of a President 
upon the electorate. But popular interest was dampened by the confusion 
of choice presented by the multiplicity of candidates, by the disintegration of 
the old national parties, by the fact that in most states one or another of 


Election Machinery, 1664-1911 (New Brunswick, N. J, 1953), roo. Porter’s statement that 
a freehold property requirement existed in Tennessee under the 1796 constitution is based on 
a misreading of that document, Porter, Suffrage, 24, 80; Francis N. Thrope, Federal and State 
Constitutions, Colonial Charters, and Other Organic Laws (7 vols., Washington, D. C., 1909), 
VI, 3418. 

17 See Table L 
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the candidates was so overwhelmingly popular as to forestall any semblance 
of a contest, and possibly by the realization that the election would ulti- 
mately be decided by the House of Representatives. By 1828 the situation 
had altered. There were but two candidates in the field, each of whom had 
substantial sectional backing. A clear-cut contest impended, and the voters 
became sufficiently aroused to go to the polls in moderate numbers. 

One final question remains. Why was the vote in the Jackson elections 
relatively low when compared with previous and contemporary state elec- 
tions and with presidential votes after 1840? The answer, in brief, is that in 
most states either Jackson or his opponent had such a one-sided advantage 
that the result was a foregone conclusion. Consequently there was little in- 
centive for the voters to go to the polls. 

This factor can be evaluated in fairly specific quantitative terms. If the 
percentage of the total vote secured by each candidate in each state in the 
election of 1828 is calculated, the difference between the percentages can be 
used as an index of the closeness, or one-sidedness, of the contest. In Illinois, 
for example, Jackson received 67 per cent of the total vote and Adams, 33; 
the difference—thirty-four points—represents the margin between the can- 
didates. The average difference between the candidates, taking all the states 
together, was thirty-six points. Expressed another way this would mean that 
in the average state the winning candidate received more than twice the 
vote of the loser. Actually, this was the case in thirteen of the twenty-two 
states (see Table II) .* Such a wide margin virtually placed these states in 
the “no contest” category. 

A remarkably close correlation existed between the size of the voter 
turnout and the relative closeness of the contest. The six states previously 
listed as having the greatest voter participation in 1828 were among the 
seven states with the smallest margin of difference between the candidates. 
The exception was Louisiana, where restrictions on the suffrage curtailed 
the vote. Even in this instance, however, it is significant that voter partici- 
pation in Louisiana reached a record high. In those states, then, where there 
was a close balance of political forces the vote was large, and conversely, 
where the contest was very one sided, the vote was low. 

Most of the states in 1828 were so strongly partial to one or another of 
the candidates that they can best be characterized as one-party states. Adams 
encountered little opposition in New England, except in New Hampshire, 
and Jackson met with hardly any resistance in the South. It was chiefly in 

18 The index figures in the table represent the difference between the percentages of the 


total popular vote secured by the two major candidates in each state. For the election of 1832, 
the figures represent only the difference between the votes obtained by Clay and Jackson. 
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TABLE III 


Differential between Percentages of Total Vote Obtained by 
Major Presidential Candidates, 1828-1844 


State 1828 1832 1836 1840 1844 
Maine 20 IO 20 I 13 
New Hampshire 7 13 50 11 19 
Vermont 50 10 20 29 18 
Massachusetts 66 30 9 16 12 
Rhode Island 50 14 6 | 23 20 
Connecticut 50 20 I II 5 
New York 2 4 9 4 I 
New Jersey 4 I I 4 I 
Pennsylvania 33 16 4 I 2 
Delaware — 2 6 10 3 
Maryland 2 I 7 8 5 
Virginia 38 50 13 I 6 
North Carolina 47 70 6 15 5 
Georgia 94 100 4 12 4 
Kentucky I 9 6 29 8 
Tennessee go go 16 II 1 
Louisiana 6 38 3 19 3 
Alabama 8o 100 II 9 18 
Mississippi 60 77 2 7 13 
Ohio 3 3 4 9 2 
Indiana 13 34 12 12 2 
Illinois 24 37 IO 2 12 
Missouri 41 32 21 14 17 
Arkansas — — 28 13 26 
Michigan — — 9 . Es 6 
Average Differential 36 36 II 11 9 


the middle states and the older West that the real battle was waged. With 
the removal of Adams from the scene after 1828, New England became less 
of a one-party section, but the South remained extremely one sided. Conse- 
quently it is not surprising that voter participation in 1832 failed even to 
match that of 1828, 

Here, certainly, is a factor of crucial importance in explaining the dimen- 
sions of the voter turnout in the Jackson elections. National parties were 
still in a rudimentary condition and were highly unbalanced from state to 
state. Indeed, a two-party system scarcely could be said to exist in more 
than half of the states until after 1832. Where opposing parties had been 
formed to contest the election, the vote was large, but where no parties, or 
only one, took the field, the vote was low. By 1840, fairly well-balanced 
parties had been organized in virtually every state. In only three states did 
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the margin between Harrison and Van Buren exceed twenty points, and 
the average for all the states was only eleven points. The result was generally 
high voter participation.” 

When Jacksonian democracy is viewed from the perspectives employed 
in this analysis, its political dimensions in so far as they relate to the behavior 
of the electorate can be described with some precision. None of the Jackson 
elections involved a “mighty democratic uprising” in the sense that voters 
were drawn to the polls in unprecedented proportions. When compared with 
the peak participation recorded for each state before 1824, or with con- 
temporaneous gubernatorial elections, or most particularly with the vast 
outpouring of the electorate in 1840, voter participation in the Jackson elec- 
tions was unimpressive. They key to the relatively low presidential vote 
would seem to be the extreme political imbalance that existed in most states 
as between the Jacksonians and their opponents. Associated with this im- 
balance was the immature development of national political parties. Indeed, 
it can be highly misleading to think in terms of national parties in connec- 
tion with the Jackson elections. As balanced, organized parties subsequently 
made their appearance from state to state, and voters were stimulated by 
the prospect of a genuine contest, a marked rise in voter participation oc- 
curred. Such conditions did not prevail generally across the nation until 
1840, and then at last the “mighty democratic uprising” took place. 

19 Careful analysis of the data in Table III will suggest that there were three fairly distinct 
stages in the emergence of a nationally balanced two-party system. Balanced parties appeared 
first in the middle states between 1824 and 1828. New England remained essentially a one- 
party section until after Adams had passed from the scene; then competing parties appeared. 
In the South and the newer West, a one-party dominance continued until divisions arose over 


who should succeed Jackson. Sectional loyalties to favorite sons obviously exerted a determining 
influence on presidential politics, and consequently on party formation, in the Jackson years. 
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Soviet Historiography and 
Ameticas Role in the Intervention 


Grorce F. KENNAN* 


THE postwar years, and particularly the last decade, have witnessed the 
appearance in Russia of a considerable body of historical literature devoted 
either directly or indirectly to Soviet-American relations in the initial period 
of Soviet power. This literature has been concerned primarily with the role 
of the United States in the Allied intervention and in the Russian civil war. 
The attention given to this subject by Soviet historians over the period in 
question, in fact, has considerably exceeded that which the subject has re- 
ceived in the West during the same years. 

While there are significant variations in the degree of ideological colora- 
tion, all of this material is written in Communist terms and involves fre- 
quent use of expressions that would not be accepted in Western scholarly 
circles as having any clearly established scientific meaning. Though this nat- 
urally complicates the use of the material by Western historians and impedes 
the normal process of international scholarly discussion, it would not, in 
itself, constitute an insuperable barrier to the achievement of a certain com- 
munity of effort, designed to develop at least a body of factual material 
on which both sides could agree as a starting point for interpretation. But 
for this there would also be necessary something like a common standard in 
the treatment and use of historical evidence, and in particular a common 
willingness to respect not only the individual fact but the preponderant and 
obvious weight of available factual evidence as the supreme arbiter of his- 
torical controversy. 

It is this common standard that seems frequently to be lacking. Occa- 
sionally, in the perusal of Soviet historical material, one does indeed seem 
to feel himself in the presence of people from whom he is divided by no 

* The Honorable George F. Kennan, formerly United States ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
is now a e in the School of Historical Studies, the Institute for Advanced Study, Prince- 


ton, New Jersey. His major publication is Sovtet-American Relations, 1917-1920 (2 vobs., 
Princeton, N. J., 1056, 1958). 
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very deep and significant gulf in this respect. This is particularly the case 
when one is dealing with phases of history in which the Soviet Union or 
the Russian Communist party were not directly involved. Even with refer- 
ence to the history of the early period of Soviet foreign relations there have 
been Soviet historians whose practices in this regard did not differ too 
widely from those of Western scholarship, or, for that matter, of the great 
Russian historians of the past. But generally in these recent years—especi- 
ally before 1953 and after 1956—Soviet historiography on this latter subject 
has been marked by an attitude toward the rules of historical evidence that 
has brought deep discouragement to those on the Western side who had 
hoped, in turning to the works of their Soviet colleagues, for aid and en- 
richment in their own efforts to understand and illuminate the period in 
question. The purpose of this article is to illustrate why this is so. 

The volume of the relevant material is great, and random examples 
would probably not suffice to indicate the intensity of the practices to which 
a Western historian might have to take exception. For this reason, I have 
chosen, by way of example, a single, relatively brief document that is both 
recent and authoritative and touches closely on subjects with which I am 
particularly familiar. My selection is the chapter entitled “Concerning the 
Role of the Imperialists of the USA in Carrying Out the Intervention in the 
USSR in the Years 1917~1920,” from the volume Concerning Certain Ques- 
tions of the History of the Civil War in the USSR, by S. F. Naida.* 

Naida is a military historian and a prominent and responsible figure in 
the Soviet academic community. A doctor of historical sciences, a leading 
member of the historical faculty of Moscow University, and reportedly a 
major general by rank, he has specialized in the history of the Russian civil 
war of 1918-1920. In 1956 he was director of the Section for the History 
of the Civil War in the Institute of Marxism-Leninism, under the Central 
Committee of the Communist party. He is one of those who has been com- 
pleting the work on the official Soviet history of the civil war. He has been 
an active critic of the work of other Soviet writers on the civil war and the 
intervention. Some months ago he assumed the editorship of one of the 
leading Soviet historical magazines, Voprosy istorii (Questions of History). 
These facts would suggest that he stands relatively high in the ranks of 
Soviet historians in point of experience, erudition, and authority. 

Naida's article contains numbers of sweeping statements for which no 
detailed: argument is offered. The "American imperialists,” we are told, re- 


1S. F. Naida, O nekotorykh voprosakh istorii grashdanskoi voiny v SSSR. (Moscow, 
1958), 70-105. 
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peatedly tried to strangle the Soviet state in its infancy, to take merciless 
reprisals on the workers and peasants, to turn Russia into an American 
colony. They tried, it is said, to prolong the world war in 1917-1918. They 
secretly sought the strengthening of Germany as a result of the war. In 
particular, they were, we are assured, the principal organizers “of all the 
forces of external and internal revolution [in Russia]....The leading initi- 
ators of anti-Soviet intervention and the incendiaries of the civil war....” 
They were “the initiators of all the campaigns of the Entente and all the 
more major anti-Soviet conspiracies, diversionary actions and blockades of 
Russia, of her partition, and of the creation on her territory of a series of 
small states. . . ."? 

With allegations of this order one obviously cannot deal in the space 
of a single article. There is, however, one general feature of Naida's chapter 
of which special mention must be made. In the course of thirty-five pages, 
he uses some eighty times the phrase "American imperialists.” In addition, 
a number of similar expressions of equal vagueness—"the American reac- 
tionaries," "the American capitalists,” “imperialist circles of the USA," 
“American bourgeois politicians,” “the interventionists,” “aggressive imperi- 
alist circles," “the American millionaires,” “American leading circles"—are 
employed. I cannot refrain from pointing out that these expressions are not 
sufficiently precise to serve a serious historical purpose. They are so imprecise, 
in fact, that serious evaluation of statements in which they are used becomes 
itself difficult. | 

Whom does Naida mean when he refers to the “American imperialists”? 
In some instances the reference is apparently to the United States govern- 
ment; in others the context would suggest that he has private American 
business concerns in mind. In one case the expression is evidently used to 
refer to the American Relief Administration. To judge the accuracy of many 
of his statements one would have to know precisely which of these organi- 
zations or categories he is considering. 


So much for the generalities. Let us now examine a small selection of 
the detailed points made in Naida's article. 


1. The statement |p. 82]: 


In the first days after the establishment of Soviet power, the American Military 
Mission addressed itself, at the General Field Headquarters, to General Dukhonin 
and other tsarist generals with a summons not to recognize Soviet power but to 
employ the resources of the Headquarters for the creation of an all-Russian 
bourgeois government. 


3 Ibid., 88 (italics are mine). 
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The facts: 

Major Monroe C. Kerth, the United States military representative at 
headquarters, addressed to General N. N. Dukhonin on November 27, 1917, 
a protest against the conclusion by the Russians of a separate armistice with 
the Germans. 'The key passage in this one-sentence communication read as 
follows: 


. « . since the United States of America and Russia are united in fact in a war 
which is essentially a struggle of democracy against autocracy, my Government 
protests categorically and vigorously against any form of separate armistice that 
might be concluded by Russia... 3 

The letter contained no reference to the question of recognition of Soviet 
power or to the creation of an all-Russian bourgeois government. 

The actual text of Kerth's letter was not unavailable to Naida. It appears 
verbatim in the third volume of the History of the Civil War in the USSR, 
prepared by a group of scholars of whom Naida was one, under the super- 
vision of an editorial commission among the members of which his name 
appears in first place. 


2. The statement [p. 83]: 


At the same time [around the time of the October revolution] the foreign im- 
perialists and particularly the imperialists of the USA attached great importance 
to the organization of counterrevolutionary bourgeois-nationalist governments, 
intending to utilize them as weapons for the overthrow of Soviet power. 


Thus the American consul in Tiflis Smith, Ambassador Francis and the Consul 
General in Moscow Summers tried as early as 1917 to create a federation of the 
Trans-Caucasus, the Kuban, Terek and Don regions and the Ukraine, headed 
by bourgeois nationalist governments, in order to obtain in the south of Russia 
a theater of action for the struggle against the Soviet state. 


At the direction of Francis and of the State Department of the USA, Consul 
Smith participated in the creation in 1918 of the counterrevolutionary bourgeois 
nationalist governments of Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaidzhan. 


The facts: 

Throughout the period under reference, American Consul F. Willoughby 
Smith, stationed at Tiflis, bombarded his superiors in the United States 
government with somewhat confused requests that he be authorized to en- 
courage the establishment of an autonomous regional administration in that 
part of Russia and the utilization of native units from this region in the 
Russian army on the Turkish front. When, after the Communist seizure of 


8 From a French translation included in the article “Nakanune peremiriya,” Krasny arkhiv, 
XXIII (1927), 195-249. 
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power in Petrograd, this latter army began to distintegrate under the de- 
moralizing impact of the Soviet move for an armistice on the European 
front, Smith asked for money to help hold the army together and to support 
whatever continued military efforts might be possible. 

All of these requests were plainly motivated by the belief that they would 
serve the over-all military interests of the Allies in the war against Germany. 
Some predated the October revolution, and therefore could scarcely have 
been directed to the overthrow of Soviet power. None was granted. The 
American ambassador: at Petrograd, David R. Francis, on October 5, 1917, 
notified Smith that the step he was then recommending (assignment of local 
territorial units to the Turkish front) was considered to be “one relating to 
internal affairs in which the Embassy can take no action.”* So far as 1 can 
ascertain, Smith received four instructions from the Department of State 
during this period. On November 26, 1917, he was told that the Department 
"cannot encourage tendencies in any of these directions." On December 15, 
the Department wired: “...do not commit this Government.”* On December 
28, it stated: "Only instructions for you for present are to keep us informed."" 
Similarly, on March 30, 1918: “The United States is not in a position to sup- 
port active military operations on Caucasus front."? 

Smith's tendency to exceed his authority was the subject of much anxiety 
to his superiors both in Russia and in Washington, among others to his im- 
mediate supervisory chief, Consul General Maddin Summers in Moscow. 
On January ro, 1918, Summers wrote privately to the counselor of the Ameri- 
can embassy at Petrograd, J. Butler Wright, to confirm his own impression 
that Smith had been exceeding his instructions in his various initiatives? 
Wright, in his reply, concurred with Summers’ judgment, and expressed his 
own concern over the situation. There is no evidence whatsoever of an in- 
struction from either Summers or Francis or the Department of State to 
Smith, encouraging him along the lines of his own recommendations. 

One is constantly struck, in reading Soviet diplomatic history, by the 
freedom with which the recommendations or personal views of individual 
junior officials of "bourgeois" governments are cited as evidence of official 
policy, regardless of whether they were approved and supported by the re- 
sponsible superiors of these officials. There seems to be no recognition of the 


4 Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1918, Russia (3 vols., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1931-32), II, 578. Hereafter cited as FR. 

5 Ihid., 582. 

6 Ihid., 590. 

T Ibid., 601. 

8 Ibid., 623. 

® Petrograd Embassy 800. File, 1918, National Archives, Washington, D, C. 
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fact that people could honestly disagree, and honestly express this disagree- 


ment. 


3. The statement [p. 83]: 


The American imperialists in 1918 established contacts with the Ukrainian bour- 
geois-nationalist Central Rada; and in the beginning of 1919, having extended to 
the Petlyuravites major aid through the French, they suggested the recognition 
by the Entente of the counterrevolutionary Petlyura government—the Directorate. 


The facts: 

In the summer of 1917, just prior to the establishment of Soviet power, 

the United States government had taken up with the provisional govern- 
ment the question of the opening of a United States consulate at Kiev. Be- 
fore a reply was made, the Communist seizure of power occurred in Petro- 
grad. A few weeks later, in mid-December 1917, the Ukraine being still ef- 
fectively outside the control of the new Soviet government, Ambassador 
Francis detailed Consul Douglas Jenkins to Kiev to find out what could be 
done about the opening of the consulate. He specifically (these are his own 
words) “cautioned Jenkins against recognizing any government” in that 
part of Russia.* Jenkins proceeded to Kiev and spent some weeks there wait- 
ing for the situation to clarify itself. Fearing that a political interpretation 
might be given to any contacts he might have with the Ukrainian authorities, 
he refrained for a period of several weeks from even making a courtesy call 
at the "foreign office" of the Ukrainian Rada in Kiev. Only on January 23, 
1918, when forced to do so by a governmental order (to which he would 
otherwise have been subject) to the effect that all nonresidents should leave 
Kiev, did he call on the foreign minister of the Rada in order to ask permis- 
sion to remain. The report of the conversation, as given by Jenkins to the 
Department of State in a confidential despatch, was as follows: 
Mr. Schulgin met me pleasantly and said there would be no objection whatever 
to my remaining in Kieff. He said some pleasant things about the United States 
and I talked about the attractiveness of Kieff and the very evident possibilties of 
great agricultural and industrial development in the Ukraine.H 

This is as close to the sinister as Jenkins' mission ever came. Shortly 
thereafter the Rada made a separate peace with the Germans. Kiev was swal- 
lowed up by the renewed German military advance, and all Allied represent- 
atives were obliged to leave. No exchange of views on a political subject 


10 See Francis’ telegram to the Secretary of State, No. 2090, Dec. 12, 1917, FR, 1918, Russia, 


H, 649-50. 
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took place between the United States government and. the Rada. There is 
no evidence of any political interest being manifested in this body at any 
time by any responsible American statesman. 

As for Simon Petlyura and the Directorate (the regime which took over 
briefly in the Ukraine following the departure of the Germans in the fall of 
1918), I am unable to imagine where Naida could have found evidence in- 
dicating that recognition of Petlyura was "suggested" by the United States 
government in the beginning of 1919. The major American statesmen were 
at that time attending the Paris Peace Conference. Their concern at the 
moment was to clarify the question of possible Russian representation at 
the Conference; and pending such clarification they were wholly disinclined 
to take any unilateral action with regard. to any of the competing factions 
in Russia. 

Could Naida have had in mind here the Prinkipo proposal? It would be a 
curious flight of interpretation to describe Wilson's acquiescence in this pro- 
posal as a suggestion for recognition of Petlyura. It could just as aptly be 
described as a suggestion for recognition of the Soviet government. 

The representatives of the Ukrainian Directorate in Paris had dealings (if 
their memoirs may be believed) with only two responsible American figures 
at the Peace Conference: with Professor Robert H. Lord of Harvard Univer- 
sity and (in a single interview of June 3, 1919) with Secretary of State Robert 
Lansing. In the memoirs of one of these Ukrainian representatives, Arnold 
D. Margolin, it was stated that Professor Lord “as a rule... refrained from 
expressing his views and limited himself to asking us questions." Lansing, 
Margolin relates, showed himself "lamentably misinformed" about the situa- 
tion in Eastern Europe and frankly hostile to the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Ukrainian regime. The Ukrainians received from him not the 
slightest encouragement in their quest for recognition by the Allied powers. 

As for the alleged extension of major aid to the Petlyuravites by the 
United States through the French, the source of this charge is again not 
indicated. What the French themselves did is another matter, but that they 
were in any way encouraged by the United States government to assist 
Petlyura seems most improbable. When, in the autumn of 1919, the Depart- 
ment of State discovered that the American Liquidation Commission. in 
Paris, charged with the disposal of surplus army clothing and supplies, had 
contracted to sell certain of this material to the representatives of the Ukrain- 
jan Directorate, it at once remonstrated with the Commission and asked that 


12 Arnold D. Margolin, From a Political Diary: Russia, the Ukraine, and America 1905- 
1945 (New York, 1946), 47-48. 
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the contract, if possible, be annulled. The Department expressed itself, in this 
connection, “disposed to regard the Ukrainian separatist movement as largely 
the result of Austrian and German propaganda seeking the disruption of 
Russia.” The materials, so far as I am able to ascertain, got no nearer to 
the Ukraine than a warehouse in Marseilles. 


4. The statement [p. 83]: 


On December 3, 1917, on the initiative of the American imperialists, there con- 
vened a special conference in which the USA, England, France and allied coun- 
tries participated, and at which it was decided to organize in the immediate 
future an open, anti-Soviet military intervention, in which connection the partici- 
pants in the conference distributed among themselves the roles to be played in 
this dirty business. The principal role in the Far East, in Siberia and in consider- 
able degree in the North, the USA took upon itself. They expected, having once 
seized the basic regions of Russia, to gain a foothold, with the help of the White- 
Czechoslovak Corps and the adherents of Kolchak, to seize positions in the Urals 
as well, to push through to the Volga, to penetrate to the south and, having thus 
created a wide theater of operations, to put an end speedily to Soviet power. 


The facts: 

It is difficult to know to what conference Naida has reference. The period 
in question was before the abandonment by the Soviet government of the old 
Julian calendar. In other instances, Naida employs the double date; but in 
this instance he gives no indication whether his December 3 is based on the 
old calendar or the new one. 

The content suggests that if the old calendar was used, the reference 
might conceivably be to the Anglo-French diplomatic discussions that took 
place in Paris on December 22-23 (on the Western calendar), and at which 
indeed the participants did agree on a rough allotment of the areas in south- 
ern Russia in which each should act to do what could be done to restore 
local resistance to the Germans. But the Old Style dates of these discussions 
are correctly named in the official History of the Civil War in the USSR 
on which Naida collaborated, as December 9-10, not December 3. This 
meeting, furthermore, did not take place on American initiative. The United 
States did not participate, nor did any other of the Allied powers aside from 
the French and British. The idea of promoting a counterrevolution in Russia, 
incidentally, was specifically repudiated by the participants. — — 

We are left to conclude, therefore, that Naida's date was based on the new 
calendar, in which case the reference could have been only to an informal 
meeting on December 3, 1917, at the French Foreign Office, of a number of 
the senior Allied statesmen who happened to be in Paris at that time for the 


13 FR, roro, Russia (Washington, D. C., 1937), 383-84. 
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sessions of the Inter-Allied Conference and the Supreme War Council. The 
mecting in question was one of a series of such meetings held in the last days 
of November and the first days of December. The need for these conferences 
as a means of coordinating the wartime policies of the Allies was obvious, 
and the presence of the various statesmen in Paris provided a natural occa- 
sion for them. It would be inaccurate to attribute them to the “initiative” of 
any particular power, particularly the United States. The French were of 
course the official hosts. The American representative was the personal 
emissary of President Wilson, Colonel Edward M. House. 

At the meeting on December 3, Colonel House did not initiate in any 
way the discussion of Russian matters. Marshal Foch, however, introduced 
a number of resolutions, the first of which envisaged Allied occupation of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway as a means of assuring a line of communications 
to the Rumanian army, which had been placed in an extremely precarious 
situation by the Bolshevik peace move. The Japanese representatives, British 
Foreign Minister Balfour, and Colonel House all spoke in opposition to 
this resolution, and it was not accepted. Writing in his diary that evening, 
Colonel House referred to the meeting as follows: 


I sat in with the Prime Ministers at eleven o'clock. . . . General Foch was there 
and introduced one foolish resolution after another. It has lessened my good 
opinion of him. Balfour leaned over and said to me: "Did you ever hear of such 
proposals?” 14 

It is abundantly plain, not only from the record of this meeting, but 
from a number of evidences of his personal views, that House was strongly 
opposed at that time, and for months afterward, to any form of Allied inter- 
vention in Russia, fearing that any such action would tend to throw the 
Russians into the arms of the Germans. He was fully aware, furthermore, 
that President Wilson had similar views. He would not, therefore, have been 
in a position to encourage any schemes of this nature during the period of his 
visit to Paris in November-December 1917. 

Even had Foch's proposal been approved, Naida's statement would still 
be wide of the mark. No division of roles of the sort he alleges was involved 
in what was discussed at this meeting. Particularly absurd is the charge that 
the “American imperialists” were scheming to use the Czechoslovak Corps 
and the “Kolchakovites” as means of gaining a foothold in the Urals. The 
Czechs were at that time still in line on the eastern European front. The idea 
that they should be evacuated through Siberia had not yet been even seri- 
ously discussed. Admiral Aleksandr Kolchak, for his part, was at that mo- 


14 Diary, Dec. 3, 1917, Edward M. House MSS, Yale University Library. 
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ment in Yokohama, attempting to return to Russia from the United States. 
He had heard of the Bolshevik seizure of power only on the day he sailed 
from San Francisco. He was now wholly uncertain as to his plans, and had 
discussed them with no American official, Neither he nor anyone else could 
conceivably have guessed that one year later he would be in a position to 
play a political role in Siberia. 


5. The statement [pp. 84, 85]: 


Above all, the government of the USA promised the Soviet government eco- 
nomic and military aid, on condition that it continue the war with Germany. 


In promising aid to the Soviet government, the American imperialists ad- 
vanced a number of conditions. Thus they demanded, for example, that the 
Soviet government permit the USA, England and France to bring troops into 
Soviet Russia for “the common struggle” against the Austro-German and Turkish 
troops, and that the military training of the formations of the Red Army and 
Fleet should be placed in the hands of American, English and French “instructors” 
as well as of tsarist generals, admirals and officers, in which connection the insti- 
tution of [military] commissars should be abolished, [etc.].... 

The facts: 

At no time did the United States government promise military or eco- 
nomic aid to the Soviet government during the First World War. The efforts 
of American representatives in Russia to induce the United States govern- 
ment to do just this were unsuccessful without exception. The nearest the 
United States government ever came to a communication to the Soviet gov- 
ernment on this subject was the message addressed by President Wilson to 
the Fourth Special All-Russian Congress of Soviets, convened in March 1918 
to consider ratification of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. In this message, the 
President, after expressing sympathy with the Russian people, went on to say: 
Although the Government of the United States is unhappily not now in a posi- 
tion to render the direct and effective aid it would wish to render, I beg to as- 
sure the people of Russia through the Congress that it will avail itself of every 
opportunity to secure for Russia once more complete sovereignty and independence 
in her own affairs... .1? 

Shortly after the dispatch of the President's message, meetings of the 
Allied chiefs of mission and military attachés in Russia took place in Vologda. 
Here various questions of Allied policy toward the Soviet government were 
discussed, including the question as to the terms on which military aid to 
the Soviet government should be extended, in the event it were to be extended 
at all. On April 3, the French representatives brought in to one of these 


15 The text of Wilson's message to the Soviet Congress will be found in FR, 1918, Russia, 
I, 395-96. 
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meetings the draft of a procès-verbal devoted to this question. The draft’s 
contents would suggest that it was this document which served as the basis 
for Naida’s statement concerning the conditions the “American imperialists” 
are supposed to have placed on their alleged offer of military assistance.*® 

Francis never forwarded this document to the State Department, nor did 
he even specifically mention its existence. It is clear that he did not accept 
it, for he cabled Washington that on two points (both ones at issue in the 
French draft) he had not been able to accept the views of his colleagues and 
that they had consented to defer such demands for the present. Nevertheless, 
the Department of State, worried lest Francis go too far, wired him: “...do 
not give Soviet promise military support as requested in queries submitted 
through you and through military attaché... ."!* This put an end to further 
American participation in the discussion. No such proposal was ever made 
to the Soviet government in the name of the government of the United 
States. 


6. The statement [p. 86]: 


The American imperialists took most active part in the organization of the mu- 
tiny of the Czechoslovak Corps. . . . Thus, as early as the autumn of 1917 in 
Kiev, and then in December in Jas, American representatives conducted nego- 
tiations with representatives of... Masaryk concerning the use of this Corps for 
the struggle against Soviet power. Masaryk’s agent, the officer Cherzhenski, was 
asked pointblank the question: ". . . is the Czechoslovak army prepared for an 
armed uprising against the Bolsheviki and will it be able to occupy the region 
between the Don and Bessarabia?” American representatives also met with 
Masaryk himself, who was in Russia in the winter of 1917-1918. From March 
1918 these negotiations were continued in Washington, where Masaryk had gone 
in order finally to sell the soldiers of the Czechoslovak Corps to the American 
The facts: 

That Tomáš Masaryk should have occasionally met with Americans in 
Russia in 1917-1918 is in no way surprising and proves nothing. He was 
a highly respected Allied statesman, and he had normal social relations with 
his Allied colleagues in Russia. How such relations could be taken as evi- 
dence that he and these Americans conspired to use the Czechoslovak Corps 
for an armed action against the Bolsheviki is wholly unclear. 

Masaryk was personally, throughout this period, firmly averse to any 
schemes that involved the retention of the Corps in Russia. The desire to as- 


16 The French text of this document will be found in Joseph Noulens, Mon ambassade en 
Russie soviétique, 1917-1919 (2 vols. Paris, 1933), II, 56-57. An English text was sent to the 
War Department by the American military attaché in Russia. A copy can now be found in the 
State Department File 861.00/1730'4, National Archives, 
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sure its evacuation to the western front was the guiding motive of his entire 
activity in Russia in 1917 and 1918. The disintegration of the Russian army 
and the Bolshevik peace move in late 1917 made evacuation from the eastern 
front urgently necessary. These events meant, as Masaryk related in his auto- 
biography, “that we could no longer fight against our enemies in Russia; 
hence all our effort was concentrated on getting to Franoe.”** He had the 
following to say in the same context about the efforts made to involve the 
Corps at that time in the Russian civil war: 

Ranged against our departure were the politicians and military commanders of 
the Tsarist and pre-Bolshevik Russia. Generals [L. G.] Kornilov and [M. V.] 
Alekseyev, and also [Paul N.] Milyukov, among others, pressed me to join them 
in the fight against the Bolsheviki. The Bolsheviki and the Ukrainians were also 


against our departure insofar as they both hoped to win our army over to their 
decis 


All these plans I rejected.!? 


When Masaryk left Russia in March 1918, he did so in the confidence 
that the evacuation of the Corps through Siberia was arranged and assured. - 
His ensuing visit to the United States was motivated largely by his desire to 
complete these arrangements at the western end. Neither in the statement 
for the American ambassador in Japan which he prepared while en route, 
nor in his informal meeting with State Department officials on May 16 (his 
first real discussion with responsible American government representatives 
in Washington), nor in his meeting with Secretary of State Lansing on June 
3 (ten days after the uprising of the Corps in Siberia), nor in the interview 
which he finally succeeded (after long delay) in obtaining with President 
Wilson on June 19, did he show any enthusiasm or interest either for inter- 
vention generally or for the suggestion that the Corps should remain in 
Russia. 

The Czechoslovak uprising itself, occurring in late May 1918, was, as is 
known, the product of orders given by the commanders of the Corps on 
the spot. The course followed by these commanders in authorizing the revolt 
against Soviet authority not only ran counter to the expressed wishes of 
Masaryk and the Czechoslovak National Council but was conceived as a 
means of avoiding compliance with a directive received from the Council 
which the commanders considered dangerous to the security of the Corps. 
It was opposed by the French military liaison officers (the official represen- 
tatives of the Allied military command in France) attached to the Corps. 

The United States government knew nothing of the circumstances out 


18 T. G. Masaryk, Die Weltrevolution (Berlin, 1925), 198. 
19 Ibid, 
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of which the Czechoslovak uprising arose and had not the slightest relation 
to its outbreak. 
` In support of his charge that the Americans were conspiring with Masaryk 
as early as autumn 1917 to use the Corps to overthrow the Soviet govern- 
ment, Naida cites a question said to have been asked by an unnamed per- 
son (he does not say this was an American, but allows his readers to infer 
that it was) of a Czechoslovak officer on an unnamed occasion and in a con- 
text unspecified. For this he gives a footnote source which, when pursued, - 
brings the reader to a Soviet book published in 1922, now long out of print 
and apparently unavailable in the United States.?? The incident in question, . 
if it occurred at all, presumably took place at a conference of Allied military 
attachés in Jassy in November 1917, at which were discussed a number of 
rather desperate possible expedients for rescuing the Rumanian army from 
the impossible position in which it had been placed by the Soviet peace 
move. 'The French had an idea at that time of using the Czechoslovak Corps 
“and other non-Russian units loyal to the Allies to form, together- with the 
- - "Rumanians, a nucleus of continued military resistance to the Central Powers 
on the eastern front. This would have necessitated opening and maintaining 
. a supply route through southern Russia, which was as yet only partially in- 
Bolshevik hands. Any such undertaking would certainly have encoüntered 
- Soviet opposition and could to this extent have been described as incidentally 
“anti-Soviet,” though its main motivation would have lain in the prosecution 
of the war against Germany. The idea was presumably discussed, among 
others, at the Jassy conference. That questions should have been put to the 
Czechs, in this connection, about the. capabilities of the latter for holding 
territory in southern Russia against the assumed opposition of the Soviet gov- 
ernment is not surprising. If true, however, it would not have constituted evi- 
dence that the Americans had conspired with Masaryk to overthrow the 


Soviet government. 


7. The statement [p. 92]: 


In 1919 the State Department of the USA fabricated a map which reflected the 


20 The source referred to in Naida's book was Volume III of the above-mentioned History 
of the Civil War in the USSR, 182, This referred, in turn, to B. Shmeral (Šmeral), Chekho-: 
slovaki i Esery [The Czechoslovaks and the S-R's] (Moscow, 1922). A book published in 
Russia at a somewhat later date (F. Popov, Chekhoslovatski myatyezh i Samarskaya uchredilka 
[The are Revolt and the Samara Constitutional Assembly] [Moscow, 1932]) cites 
at greater length the passage in question from Smeral’s book. This quotation suggests that 
Smeral himself did not name or describe the questioner to whom he refers. If this is true, then 
Naida himself knew no more than do his readers who placed the question, None of this dis-. 
suaded him from weaving the quotation into the passage in such a way as to suggest that it 
came from American lips and was proof that the Americans were scheming st that time to use 
the Czechs for the overthrow of the Soviet government. 
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schemes of the imperialists for the dismemberment and enslavement of Russia. 
By way of elucidation of this map it was stated: “All of Russia should be 
[sleduyef ] divided into large natural regions, each with its specific economic life. 
In this connection no single region should be sufficiently independent to consti- 
tute a strong state.” [The source for this statement is given as: "D. N. Miller, 
My Diary of the Conference of Paris. With Documents, New York, 1924, 
v. IV, pp. 214-220.”] 


The facts: 


The reference here, as evidenced by Naida's footnote, is to an "Outline 
of Tentative Report and Recommendations, prepared not by the State 
Department but by the intelligence section of the United States delegation to 
the Peace Conference for guidance of the President and the delegates. This 
document was only in the nature of a recommendation. There is no evidence 
that it was ever formally approved by the President. 

The text of the recommendation itself was as follows: 


It 1s recommended: 


1) That encouragement be given, at.opportune times, to the reunion with 
Russia of those border regions of the south and west which have broken away 
and set up their own national governments, particularly the Baltic Provinces and 
the Ukraine, if reunion can be accomplished within a federalized or genuinely 
democratic Russia. 

2) That there be excepted from the general application of the principle ábove 
mentioned Finland, Poland, the Armenians in Transcaucasia, and probably Lithu- 
ania. See map 4.?! 


In the subsequent "discussion" the following passage occurred: 


Russia may be divided into great natural regions, each with its own distinctive eco- 
nomic life. No one region is self-sufficient enough to form a strong state. The eco- 
nomic welfare of all would be served by reunion on a federal basis, which would, 
of course, also have other evident advantages. 

As will readily be seen, the recommendation was that with the exception. 
of four specific border areas (in two of which the Soviet government had 
itseif already recognized the creation of an independent state) American 
policy should be opposed to the permanent dismemberment of Russia and 
should favor reunion of the country on a liberal basis, allowing reasonable 
opportunity for the expression of the will of the respective peoples. This, 
Naida has contrived to portray as a decision in favor of the dismemberment 
and enslavement of Russia. To support his thesis he has neglected to men- 
tion the recommendation itself and has selected for quotation two sentences 
from the accompanying discussion, into each of which has been inserted a 


21 David Hunter Miller, My Diary at the Conference of Paris, with Documents (21 vols., 
New York, [1924]), IV, 219. 
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verb with an imperative connotation (in one case sleduyet’ [should be]; in 
the other, ne dolzhna byr [should not, or must not, be]) to replace, respec- 
tively, the verbs “may be" and “is,” which were actually there and which 
had no such connotation. This enh be described otherwise than as a 
direct mistranslation. By no stretch of the translator’s license can the phrase 
"may be divided" be properly rendered in Russian by sleduyer razdelit’, 
or the phrase “no one region is self-sufficient enough" by ni odna oblast’ ne 
dolzhna byt’ nastolko samostoyatelnot. | 

I do not mean to suggest that Naida was personally guilty of this mis- 
translation. It appeared at the height of the anti-American campaign of the 
years 1950-1952 in the works of two Soviet historians, A. Ye. Kunina and 
A. I. Melchin.* Each of these at that time attributed the passage, as does 
Naida in the present instance, directly to David Hunter Miller's Diary at the 
Conference of Paris. It is worth noting, however, that in the second and more 
extended edition of her book, which was published in 1954, Madame Kunina 
had the prudence to omit this quotation altogether, restricting herself on this 
occasion to comments on the accompanying map. Melchin, similarly, in an- 
other work published in 1953,% included the passage but took pains to attrib- 
ute it this time to Madame Kunina and not directly to the Miller diary. 
Surely these circumstances should have been sufficient to warn Naida against 
uncritical acceptance. | 


8. The statement |p. 100]: 


The secretary of the American YMCA Ralph Albertson wrote that in the Russian 
North: “Every night American detachments led their victims out in batches and 
destroyed them," that on one occasion a convoy detachment of Americans shot 
more than thirty prisoners, that Americans used against Soviet people shells with 
poisonous substances, Ralph Albertson noted that the American interventionists 
dealt in a particularly bestial manner with communists, commissars, and politi- 
cal workers, ordering the soldiers not to take them prisoner but to kill them even 
when they were apprevenced unarmed. 


The facts: 


This is not what Albertson said. These statements are obviously taken 
from pages seventy-one, eighty-six, and eighty-eight of Albertson’s book 
Fighting without a War 


22 A, Ye. Kunina, Proval amerikanskikh planov zavoyevantya mirovogo gospodstva o r917—. ` 
1920 gg [The Failure of the American Plans for the Achievement of World Domination, 1917- 
1920] (Moscow, 1951); A. I. Melchin, Amerikanskaya interventsiya na sovyetskom Dalnem 
vostokye [The American Intervention in the Soviet Far East] (Moscow, 1951). 

28 A, I. Melchin, Rezgrom amerikano-yaponskikh interventov na sovyetskom Dalnem vos- 
tokye v 1920-1922 godakh [The Smashing of the American-Japanese Intervention in the 
Soviet Far East, 1920-1922] (Moscow, 1953). 

34 Ralph Albertson, Fighting without a War (New York, 1920). 
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With respect to the shooting of people in batches at night, what Albertson 
actually wrote was this: 


The execution of suspects made Bolsheviki right and left. The inquisitorial proc- 
esses of the Russian puppets of the Military Intervention were necessarily so much 
like those of the old régimé that they went far to dispel all illusions about the 
Military Intervention that might have remained in the peasant mind. 


When night after night the firing squad took out its batches of victims it mattered 
not that no civilians were permitted on the streets. 'There were thousands of listen- 
ing ears to hear the rat-tat-tat of the machine guns. . . .?5 


This passage, it will be noted, not only makes no reference to Americans but 
plainly and specifically refers to the activities of the Russian units associated 
with the Allied command. 

The remaining statements in Naida's paragraph cited above are all taken 
from the chapter of Albertson's book entitled “Atrocities.” In this chapter 
there is not a single reference to Americans, nor is there anything that would 
permit the reader to associate the alleged incidents with American troops. 
Albertson did not say that it was a convoy detachment of Americans which 
shot more than thirty prisoners. He did not say that Americans used shells 
with poisonous substances. He did not say that Americans ordered the men 
to kill prisoners. I cannot find that Albertson said at any point that anyone, 
Americans or anyone else, dealt in a particularly bestial manner with “com- 
munists, commissars, and political workers.” 

Albertson was at the front both during the period when the Americans 
were participating and after their departure. He was, in fact, one of the last 
Americans to leave. That his reference to “our” atrocities did not necessarily 
mean Americans is clear from the following fact. The paragraph from which 
some of Naida’s examples are taken also included a passage, omitted in 
Naida’s charge, alleging that in taking the village of Borok “we” killed the 
civilian commissar in that town and left his bayonetted body lying in the 
street. Borok, actually, was taken by the British in the course of their final 
offensive on the Dvina front, in late summer 1919, designed to cover their 
evacuation. This was well after the departure of the last/American troops. 

No Americans participated in the senior command of the North Rus- 
sian intervention or had any part in determining its policies. 

As Naida is aware, the method of dealing with prisoners varied in en 
civil war in the North according to the individual fighting front, the type of 
unit employed, and the status of the prisoner. On certain fronts, at certain 
times, and in certain circumstances, the killing of prisoners was the common 


25 Ibid., 71. 
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practice on both sides. On the fronts where the Americans were involved, 
this was, as Naida should also know, not generally the case. 


9. The statement [p. 101]: 


Together with the English and French interventionists, the American plunderers 
took part in the establishment in the North of a concentration camp on the island 
of Mudyug.... 


A no less terrible camp was established at Iokange, where the American inter- 
ventionists, together with the British and the French, perpetrated bestial atrocities 
on the prisoners. 


The facts: 


The Americans, not participating in the command of the Archangel expe- 
dition, had nothing to do with the establishment of either of these places of 
detention. I cannot find that either was ever visited by an American during 
the period in question. | 

The use of Mudyug Island by the Archangel regime as a place of deten- 
tion for political prisoners began in August 1918. The first group of prisoners 
was sent there on August 23. This was twelve days before the arrival of the 
American troops in the Archangel area. Thus the Americans could scarcely 
have taken part in the establishment of the prison camp there. It was guarded 
and in part administered, in the first months, by naval personnel from the 
French men-of-war stationed at Archangel. Later this task was taken over by 
White Russian detachments.?® At no time did Americans participate in any 
of this work. 

The place of detention at Iokange appears to have been orginally estab- 
lished in 1918 by the Russian authorities at Murmansk, for prisoners from 
that place. No American had anything whatsoever to do with this. The 
Iokange camp was not used by the Archangel authorities at all until the late 
summer of 1919. This was well after the departure of the last American 
forces from the Archangel area. 


10. The statement [p. 100]: 


American troops participated in the cruel repression of the partisan movement 
in the Ussuri valley in August-September 1918 and in the summer of 1919. Here 
the American interventionists in the most bestial manner obliterated the entire 
population of entire regions, acting in the same manner as the bands of Semenov, 
Kalmykoy, the Kolchakovites and the Japanese. 

Having occupied the railway branch. Vladivostok-Suchan and having seized the 
Suchan mines, the American interventionists began a merciless persecution of the 
population, particularly the partisans and their families. At the Skidelski mine, 
one of the American detachments, headed by a certain Pedders, succeeded in 

16 Sec P, Rasskazov, Zapiski zaklyuchennogo [Notes of a Prisoner] (Archangel, 1928). 
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seizing partisans from among the local workers, The prisoners were subjected to 
unbelievable torture. The American bandits, as was said in the newspaper “Kras- 
naya znamya" of March 28, 1920, “tortured them one by one, inflicting burns on 
their bodies, breaking the bones of their hands and feet and then dragging them 
out in broad daylight to the bushes and shooting dead the half-living people.” On 
another occasion this same Pedders with his band got up a “peasant hunt.” In 
the case of one peasant, the bandits cut off his nose, lips, and ears, broke his jaw, 
put his eyes out, and pierced him with bayonets. 


The facts: 


The allegation about the cruel suppression of the partisan movement in 
the Ussuri Valley in August-September 1918 could scarcely refer to any- 
thing other than the participation of a portion of the Twenty-seventh Infan- 
try Battalion, USA, under Colonel Henry D. Styer, in a combined action 
with Japanese and Czechoslovak forces, under Japanese command, against 
what the American commander understood to be a force of Bolsheviki and 
German prisoners of war. The Twenty-seventh Infantry was the first Ameri- 
can unit to arrive in Siberia, landing in Vladivostok on August 16. Its par- 
ticipation in this action was the result of a misunderstanding on the part of 
its commander. The Americans were kept by the Japanese in the rear eche- 
lons, presumably in order that they should not have the opportunity to check 
Japanese statements about the nature and strength of the enemy; and they 
took no part in any of the fighting. 

This seems to be as close as any Americans came to participation in "the 
cruel repression of the partisan movement in the Ussuri valley in August- 
September 1918." On the arrival of the commander of the expeditionary force, 
General William S. Graves, on September 1, the Twenty-seventh Infantry 
passed entirely under his command. All American forces acted from that 
time on under strictest orders in implementation of General Graves's policy, 
which was not to involve his force in any way in Russian internal affairs, but 
to limit it to the guarding of those segments of the Trans-Siberian Railway 
and to supporting services entrusted by inter-Allied agreement to his pro- 
tection. 

In the pursuit of this policy, an American detachment participated, be- 
ginning September r1, 1918, in the guarding of the coal mines at Suchan, 
near Vladivostok. General Graves did not seek this responsibility; it was 
wished on him by the other Allied commanders. He made no changes in the 
ownership of the mines. The latter, therefore, were not "seized." In addition 
to the Americans, Japanese and, for a time, Russian-Cossack troops were also 
involved in the protection of the mines. 

Up to May 1919 relations between the American detachment at Suchan 
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and the Russian partisan groups in nearby villages remained amicable. 'The 
Americans were even called upon on certain occasions by the villagers to act 
as witnesses to the truly abominable atrocities perpetrated by the local Rus- 
sian Cossack detachments. As a result, General Graves did what he could to 
achieve the removal of those detachments from the vicinity. In May and June 
1919 the partisans, who had now come under closer Communist control, 
began to make trouble for the operation of the mines and of the branch rail- 
way by which the mines were connected with the main line of the Trans- 
Siberian. In early June one American platoon suffered what its members 
considered to be a treacherous early morning attack in its barracks, involving 
severe American casualities. By the end of June the Americans found them- 
selves obliged to take action against the partisans and to clear them out of 
some surrounding areas. 

I am unable to find the faintest confirmation of an incident such as that 
. described by Naida. The newspaper to which he refers (it is presumably the 
Vladivostok paper of the name given above, though he does not make this 
plain) is not available in this country. At the time this issue of the news- 
paper appeared, the American detachment had long been withdrawn from 
Suchan. The story thus must have referred to something supposed to have 
transpired at least several months before the story was written; but no date 
for the incident itself is indicated. 

Other Soviet historians have also referred to atrocities said to have been 
perpetrated by an American by the name of Pedders; in one case he is re- 
ferred to as Major John Pedders?" The roster of the Thirty-first Infantry 
Regiment, which provided the mine guard at Suchan, shows no officer by 
that name or any similar name. The United States Army records, in fact, 
fail to show anyone of this name, of any rank, as serving in Siberia at that 
time, In the examination of hundreds of documents from the official files 
of the Mine Guard Detachment,”* I have been unable to find any reference 
to anyone with any such name or, indeed, to any incident resembling that 
which Naida relates. 

_ ‘There is reason to suppose that this anecdote, like others recited in vari- 

ous works of Soviet historians on this period, was derived from the tales 
told by various members of the partisan movement at the Second Congress of 
the Toilers of the Olginsk Raion of the Maritime Province, which took place 
in March 1920, just as the Americans were leaving Siberia. A comparison of 

27 Melchin, Razgrom amerikano-yaponshikh tnterventov, 21. 


28 American Expeditionary Force to Siberia, Suchan Mine Guard Detachment, War Depart- 
ment Records, National 
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these stories with what is known of the actual operations of the American 
force in Siberia suggests that the partisans were themselves the victims of 
much confusion, particularly when it came to distinguishing between the 
American forces, on the one hand, and the Japanese and White Russian 
forces (some of which wore British uniforms) on the other. 

Only in one instance (July 3, 1919, in the villages of Kazanka and Novit- 
skoe) are there known to have occurred serious violations of the rules of war 
on the part of one American detachment. These violations, all of which 
were incidental to combat, involved the shooting of at least one unarmed 
civilian and some unnecessary destruction of property. They flowed from 
orders issued by a second lieutenant who apparently lost his head in the 
heat of battle. His action met with most emphatic disapproval and condemna- 
tion on the part of his superior officers—a reaction with which, as a historian, 
I can only associate myself wholeheartedly. This is the only episode of this 
sort I have been able to discover in the records of the operations of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force in Siberia. It obviously is not the one that Naida 
describes. It involved no torture. It did not occur at the mine. 

There may, of course, have been substance of some sort behind the tale 
Naida relates. Presumably, there is some reason why the name Pedders is 
mentioned instead of any other. But diligent search of the records available 
in this country fails to reveal what this substance might be; and nothing in 
the words of Naida and other Soviet historians suggests that any of them 
took the trouble to go beyond the Vladivostok press stories in the effort to 
find out what really happened. 


These are only a few examples of Naida’s practices in the use of historical 
materials out of a considerably greater number that could be cited from this 
one chapter to which I, for one, would have to take exception. 

In the foreword to his book, Naida calls for a “merciless struggle .. . 
against bourgeois objectivism in science.” He defines “bourgeois objectivism” 
as something that occurs “when certain authors, ignoring the concrete his- 
torical setting, attempt to argue this or that proposition, arbitrarily selecting 
isolated factlings [faktiki], citing them out of context, without relation to the 
whole.” One suspects that for Naida “facts” are historical circumstances, or 
alleged or suggested circumstances, which serve a preconceived ideological 
interpretation of the historical process and are therefore to be treated with 
respect, whereas “factlings” are circumstances which, though they may be 
marked by the awkward quality of having actually occurred, fail to serve 
this preconceived interpretation, and are therefore to be despised. One must 
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ask forgiveness if he finds it impossible to accept this significant and reveal- 
ing distinction. 

To anyone with a serious interest in the eliciting of historical truth it 
can only be a source of sadness, and by no means of satisfaction, to be 
obliged to make these observations. As one who has had occasion to see 
something of contemporary Soviet historiography, I am happy to note, along 
with much that is unacceptable to me, the evidences of much else that com- 
mands respect: of seriousness of purpose, of hard work, of talent which not 
even the strictures of a rigid ideological discipline can wholly conceal. It is 
a source of deep satisfaction that we are beginning to see more of our 
Soviet colleagues at international gatherings of historians and to greet them 
as visitors to Western institutions. I am sure they will continue to find a 
warm welcome, even S. F. Naida, if he cares to come. 

In particular, one does not object to being confronted with a different 
point of view. Among those of us who work in Naida’s field of historical 
study, there is none, I am sure, who would not be free to admit that the 
Western countries have from time to time made serious mistakes in their 
relations with the Soviet Union. I know of none of us who is committed to 
. proving that our side was without fault and that the diplomacy of the other 
side consisted exclusively of villainy. 

If a corresponding forebearance could only be shown on the other side, 
I for one could hope that the study of history might yet be, as indeed it 
should be, one of the means by which each of our countries could gain a 
measure of perspective with regard to itself and by which we could begin to 
reduce the differences of outlook that now divide us. 


American Continentalism: An Idea 
of Expansion, 1845-1910 


CHARLES VEVIER* 


IDEOLOGY is the means by which a nation bridges the gap between its 
domestic achievement and its international aspiration. American continental- 
ism, as the term is used here, provided just such an order of ideology and 
national values. It consisted of two related ideas. First, it regarded the 
United States as possessing identical “national and imperial boundaries.” 
These were located within the physical framework of a “remarkably coherent 
geographic unit of continental extent.” Second, it viewed much of North 
America as a stage displaying the evolving drama of a unique political so- 
ciety, distinct from that of Europe and glowing in the white light of mani- 
fest destiny.’ This attitude sharpened the practice of American foreign 
policy. Encountering the opposition of Europe’s powers, it asserted that the 
United States was engaged in a domestic and therefore inevitable policy of 
territorial extension across the continent. American diplomacy in the nine- 
teenth century thus appeared to demonstrate national political and social 
worth rather than acknowledge its active involvement in international affairs. 
Relying on its separation from the Old World, the United States redefined 
the conventional terms of foreign relations by domesticating its foreign 
policy. . 

But sharp and immediate disengagements in history are rare. Professor 
Norman Graebner has argued persuasively that the acquisition of Oregon 
and California—conventionally set within the background of territorial ex- 
pansion to the west and guaranteed by manifest destiny—was due predomi- 
nantly to martime influence and executed by a President whose party repre- 


* Mr. Vevier presented this essay under its original title "Imperial Aspects of American 
Continentalism” at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association in Washington, 
D. C., on December 28, 1958. An associate professor at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 
the author's major interest is the history of American foreign policy and his major publication 
is The United States and China, 1906-1913 (New Brunswick, N. J., 1955). 

1 Bernard De Voto, The Course of Empire (Boston, 1952), xiii and Albert K. Weinberg, 
Manifest. Destiny (Baltimore, Md., 1935), 1-2, 8. For an over-all definition of continentalism, 
see Charles A. Beard, A Foreign Policy for America (New York, 1940), 12-35. The argument 
presented in this paper is not in support or opposition to Beard as such; in fact, I have derived 
a considerable portion of the argument by reversing the order of Beard's term continental 
Americanism, in order to demonstrate that his insulationist outlook is also subject to an expan- 
sionist interpretation. See Max Lerner, America as a Civilization (New York, 1957), 887-88, 
who raises this issue in a mild way without intending to pursue it further. 
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sented the agrarian expansionism of Jefferson? In spite of its apparent ter- 
ritorial insularity, American continentalism was bound to an older doctrine 
that had been overshadowed by the record of land acquisition of the 1840's. 
In these years, and in the 1850’s as well, there were some men who were 
affected by the outlook of American continentalism and who adapted for 
their own ends the great objective of European expansion that dated from the 
age of Columbus and the Elizabethans. They sought to deepen commercial 
contact with Asia, an ambition that added a maritime dimension to the era of 
territorial expansion preceding the Civil War. 

Students of American Far Eastern policy have already pointed out the 
rough coincidence of the westward movement across the continent with the 
rising activity of American interest in the Pacific Ocean and trade in China? 
By the early 1840's, Hawaii had already shifted into the continental orbit. 
Exploration of the Pacific Ocean had been undertaken by the government 
beginning with the Wilkes expedition in 1838 and concluding with the 
Ringgold voyages to the northern Pacific in 1853-1859 The Cushing Treaty 
with China in 1844 and the opening of Japan by Perry a decade later reflected 
the attraction of Far Eastern trade markets to American merchants on the 
Atlantic seaboard. The gold strike of 1849 stimulated railroad passage across 
the Isthmus of Panama, encouraged shipping operations between New York 
and California, and suggested continuation of this traffic to the Orient. The 
wider commercial possibilities implied by these forces meshed with an older 
American interest in the Caribbean, particularly in Cuba and the picket line 
of West Indian islands that ran down to Latin America. In an age of the 
clipper ship and the steady reduction of the tariff at the behest of agrarian 
elements, these developments drew taut the strand of national mercantile 
expansionist ambition that seemingly had lain slack while the territorial 
lines of American continentalism were cast westward across North America. 
This added tension suggested to some that the United States was linked 
to the historic expansionism of Europe westward to Asia, that it was the 
fulfillment of the long search for a “passage to India,” and that a great 


3 Norman Graebner, Empire on the Pacific (New York, 1955), 3, 218; Robert G. Cleland, 
“Asiatic Trade and American Occupation of the Pacific Coast,” Annual Report, American 
Historical Association, 1914 (2 vols., Washington, D. C., 1916), I, 283, passim. 

8 Eldon Griffin, Clippers and Consuls (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1938), 9-12 and Tyler Dennett, 
Americans in Eastern Asia (New York, 1922), 175-76, 178. 

* Harold Whitman Bradley, "Hawaii and the American Penetration of the Northeastern 
Pacific 1800-1845,” Pacific Historical Review, XII (Sept. 1943), 286-87. 

5 Allan B. Cole, “The Ringgold-Rodgers-Brooke Expedition to Japan and the North Pacific, 
1853-1859, ibid., XVI (May 1947), 152 ff. 

$ John Haskell Kemble, “The Panama Route to the Pacific Coast, 1848-1869,” ibid., VII 
(Feb. 1938), 1 ff. 
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mercantile empire could be developed on the basis of Asian commerce.’ 
Historians have been prone to examine American expansionism in terms 
of conflicting mercantile and agrarian interests? They have overlooked the 
presence of a unifying view of American world geographical centralism 
that was grounded in a “geopolitical” interpretation of American continental- 
ism and its place in the history of Europe’s expansion to Asia. What emerged 
was a combination of two deterministic patterns of thought reflected in the 
outlook of such men as William Gilpin, Asa Whitney, Matthew Fontaine 
Maury, and Perry McDonough Collins. These men shaped an expectation 
of commercial empire as an end in itself as well as a means of developing 
the internal continental empire. Today, after the bitter experiences of its 
practice in the 1930’s, geopolitics deservedly has an unsavory reputation. Al- 
though it did not exist in any organized form or established theory before 
the Civil War, it was, nevértheless, a conceptual instrument whose economic 
implications projected American continentalism onto the world scene and 
anticipated in some respects its greater use by the expansionists of 1898. 
William Gilpin, “America’s first Geopolitician,”® declared that the unify- 
ing geographical features of the North American continent, particularly the 
Mississippi Valley, contrasted favorably with Europe and Asia. A summary 
of his views in the period 1846-1849 reveals his belief that the physical en- 
vironment of America promised the growth of an area equal in population 
and resources to that of the entire world. A Jeffersonian democrat and a 
devotee of the writings of Alexander von Humboldt, he believed in the inev- 
itable westward march of an agrarian civilization to the Pacific Ocean, He 
also associated westward expansion with American commerce and whaling 
enterprise already established there. During the Oregon crisis in 1846, Gilpin 
advised congressmen, as he may have suggested to President James Polk, 


Y Henry Nash Smith, Virgin Land: The American West as Symbol and Myth (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1950), 3-51. Smith's work has been very helpful in this study. 

8 In his book The Idea of National Interest (New York, 1934), 50, Beard states: “For the 
sake of convenience in tracing the application of the national interest conception in the external 
relations of the United States, those relations may be divided into territorial and commercial, 
although in practice the two are seldom, if ever, divorced.” My point here in citing Beard 
is not to raise the issue of the over-all validity of the approach to the problem that he employed. 
His is a great work that attempted to lay out a theoretical framework for the study of American 
foreign policy. In this instance, I am more interested in the agreement of belief enforced by 
ideology and the considerations included in it rather than in the differences fostered by economic 
interest and their political expression. By italicizing Beard's own qualfications above I have 
tried to indicate my own use of them in approaching the problem. See also footnote one, 

9 Bernard De Voto, “Geopolitics with the Dew on It,” Harper; Magazine, CLXXXVIII 
(Mar. 1944), 315. De Voto's piece is brilliantly suggestive and should be read in conjunction 
with Smith, Virgin Land, 35-44. See also Maurice O, Georges, “A Suggested Revision of the 
Role of a Pioneer Political Scientist,” Frances Greenburg Armitage Prize Winning Essays: 
Armitage Competition in Oregon Pioneer History, Reed College (a vols., Portland, Ore., 1945- 
46), and James C. Malin, The Grassland of North America (Lawrence, Kan., 1947), 177-92. 
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that settlers moving into Oregon from the Mississippi Valley, the geo- 
graphically favored heart of the continent, would make the mouth of 
the Columbia River an outlet for the export of American farm produce to 
Asia. Since agriculture sought through commerce an "infinite market of 
consumption" in the Far East, Oregon became the “maritime wing of the 
Mississippi Valley upon the Pacific, as New England was on the Atlantic."!? 
A strong bid for Asian trade, therefore, depended on the construction of a 
transcontinental railroad from the Mississippi to the Columbia River that 
would link the agricultural heart of the North American continent with the 
Pacific Ocean. By developing the interior, thereby gaining access to the 
coast, the United States might become the center of a new world traffic 
pattern. America’s "intermediate geographical position between Asia and 
Europe... invests her with the powers and duties of arbiter between them,” 
he wrote in 1860. "Our continent is at once a barrier which separates the 
other two, yet fuses and harmonizes their intercourse in all relations from 
which force is absent.” ™ 

The Pacific railroad, in fact, was closely identified with the career of Asa 
Whitney, who had returned from China after a successful career as a 
merchant and who had campaigned from 1845 onward for the construction 
of a railroad from the upper portion of the Mississippi Valley to Oregon. 
It was Whitney's project that dominated for five years the great American 
debate over this vital internal transportation scheme.” Unless Oregon was 
bound to the rest of the country by a transcontinental railroad, Whitney 
warned, the nation would be forced to engage in a balance-of-power diplo- 
macy in the European manner, an eventuality that he thought would destroy 
the continental homogeneity of America. In presenting his Pacific railway 
scheme, he proposed to connect Oregon with the rest of the country, open 
oriental trade marts to American commerce and agriculture, particularly if 
the railroad was tied to a Pacific Ocean shipping line, and provide an instru- 
ment for the internal development of the nation-continent that would serve 
as "the means, and only means, by which the vast wilderness between civiliza- 
tion and Oregon can be settled." Thus he exalted the continental potential 
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of producing “the most necessary and important products of the earth— 
bread stuffs and meat,” and stressed the value of an international “commerce 
of reciprocity—an exchange of commodities.” The railroad, he insisted, 
would “revolutionize the entire commerce of the world; placing us directly 
in the centre of all..., all must be tributary to us, and, in a moral point of 
view, it will be the means of civilizing and Christianizing all mankind.”* 

Matthew Fontaine Maury, hydrographer of the United States Navy and 
adviser on railroad and international commercial problems to southern busi- 
nessmen and politicians, was also interested in the relationship of the Pacific 
railroad issue to the old dream of the “passage to_India.”** But he formu- 
lated a wider geopolitical conception of the North American continent by 
linking it with Latin America as well as with Asia. He agreed that a Pacific 
railroad was needed to develop the continental interior as a means of raising 
land values, encouraging settlement of the western lands, and providing for 
the continental defense of the nation. He, too, shared the conviction of the 
importance of the Asian trade and, faithful to the interests of the South, he 
pressed for the construction of a transcontinental railroad from Memphis to 
Monterey." 

Maury, however, was influenced by an old geographical-historical idea 
that river valley civilizations were the most enduring and fruitful forms of 
society. In his view, the basins of the Mississippi and the Amazon Rivers 
were united in a vast continental-maritime complex that depended upon 
American supremacy of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, the 
“American Mediterranean” as he called it. Aware of the potential of an age 
of steam, he believed that conventional ideas of geographical relationships had 
to change. Maury urged Americans to think of ocean navigation around the 
globe in terms of great circle travel rather than of routes laid out on the 
Mercator projection. This placed his Memphis-Monterey transcontinental 
railroad project that was to service the Mississippi Valley close to the great 
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circle running from Central America to Shanghai at a point off the coast of 
California. Cut a canal through the Isthmus of Panama that would link 
the Pacific Ocean with the “American Mediterranean” and the shortened 
route to Asia would force European commerce to use a passageway that 
Maury insisted should never be under the control of a foreign power since it 
violated traditional American policy to allow foreign interference in the 
Western Hemisphere. “I regard the Pacific railroad and a commercial 
thoroughfare across the Isthmus as links in the same chain, parts of the great 
whole which...is to effect a revolution in the course of trade....Those 
two works ... are not only necessary fully to develop the immense resources 
of the Mississippi valley . . . but ... their completion would place the United 
States on the summit level of commerce... .” In effect, Maury extended 
the line of American continental interest south from the Mississippi in 
order to command the same degree of geographic centralism that had marked 
the ideas of Gilpin and Whitney. The canal, taken in conjunction with the 
Pacific railroad, demonstrated his ambition for the United States to overcome 
the “barrier that separates us from the markets of six hundred millions of 
people—three-fourths of the population of the earth. Break it down... and 
this country is placed midway between Europe and Asia; this sea [Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean] becomes the centre of the world and the focus 
of the world's commerce."19 

This doctrine of geopolitical centralism was reflected in the acuity of 
Perry McDonough Collins, whose career had been shaped by the westward 
movement, experience with steamship operations on the Mississippi, and the 
California gold rush. Living on the West Coast in the 1850's, he not only 
absorbed the impact of the nation’s new geographical position on the Pacific 
but also read about Russia’s explorations of the northern Pacific Ocean and 
its expansion into eastern Siberia. Quickly he “fixed upon the river Amoor in 
Eastern Siberia as the destined channel by which American commercial 
enterprise was to penetrate the obscure depths of Northern Asia."!" 
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Supported by President Franklin Pierce and Secretary of State William 
Marcy, Collins traveled throughout Siberia in 1856 and saw there elements 
of the American West. He felt himself to be a “pioneer in these wilds in the 
shape of a live Yankee,” encountering many of the “difficulties that all west- 
ern men who have blazed the first trail in a new country know by experi- 
ence.” Russian expansion in this region he interpreted as similar in objective 
and spirit to that of American continental expansion. Russia, he predicted, 
would move into Manchuria just as the United States had gone into 
Louisiana. The Amur River in eastern Siberia he likened to the Mississippi in 
North America. In his mind the spirit of the American frontier had interna- 
tional and historical significance: the emergence of the United States in 
North America was the first vital step in linking Europe and Asia. “The 
problem of a North Western passage to India . . . , which has occupied 
the great minds of Europe for some centuries, has been solved by the con- 
tinuous and onward march of American civilization to the West . .'. the 
commerce of the world will find its path across this continent. . . .”7° 

Collins inspired Western Union's project for the construction of an inter- 
national overland telegraph system through British Columbia, Alaska, and 
Siberia in 1865 which was to be linked with Russia's own network to Eu- 
rope. Basic to the whole scheme was the anticipation that the transcontinental 
telegraph line to the Pacific built by Western Union in 1860-1861 would be 
in the center of the vast enterprise. “Consequently,” ran one of the company’s 
circulars, “when the extension line of this company shall be completed the 
commerce of the whole of Europe, Asia, and North America, radiating from 
their great commercial centers will be tributary to it.”!? 

The outlook formulated by these various opinions suggests the existence 
of two related American worlds. The first was the hation-continent created 
through the interaction of foreign policy and territorial expansion that 
resulted in the acquisition of contiguous territory in North America. In 
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turn, it projected the concept of the second American world, the continental 
domain that was fated to extend its influence over the entire world through 
the expansion of commerce and control of international communications. 
The relations of both worlds were reciprocal. All this, however, depended 
upon realizing the economic implications of the central position conferred 
upon the United States through its expansion in North America and the 
significance of this event in the general expansionist history of the European 
world. 

By the middle of the 1850's, aspects of this informal system of geopolitical 
thought had made its impression upon public discussion, affecting debates 
over internal communication and transportation as well as foreign policy.” 
It is true, however, that the notion of an American “empire” based on the 
idea of the United States as the great land bridge to Asia had given way to 
the growing tension of the sectional debates over federal policy dealing with 
the development of the continental interior?! Nevertheless, the fund of ideas 
that had projected American continentalism onto the world scene were re- 
stated and maintained by William Henry Seward, an expansionist, a wor- 
shipper of the continental tradition established and exemplified earlier by 
John Quincy Adams, and a man whose outlook matched the geopolitical 
determinism exhibited by Gilpin, Whitney, Maury, and Collins. 

Ten years before Seward became Secretary of State, he advocated the 
construction of a Pacific railroad and telegraph in the debates over the ad- 
mission of California to the Union. Americans who understood the benign 
future of the American continent, Seward argued, had to prevent a divi- 
sion between the North and the South in order to overcome the more por- 
tentous split between East and West caused by the expansion of the United 
States. Centralized political unity, the economic welfare of the continental 
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empire, and mastery of the seas that bounded the great land mass between 
two worlds—these were required if the United States was to take effective 
advantage of its geographical position to direct commerce with Europe and 
“intercept” trade with the Far East. He charged the South with obstruction 
of the American primacy on the world stage that was promised by its domes- 
tic development. “This nation is a globe,” he cried, “still accumulating upon 
accumulation, not a dissolving sphere."?* “Even the discovery of this conti- 
nent [North America] and its islands, and the organization of society and 
government upon them,” Seward stated, “grand and important as these events 
have been were but conditional, preliminary, and ancillary” to the great 
goal of European expansion for four hundred years, the attainment of 
the seat of all civilization—Asia.* The revolts of 1848 and the strain of 
maintaining the “crazy balance of power” forecast the destruction of Europe, 
and it fell to the United States to seize the torch and light the way. Because 
the United States was writ large on the sphere of world geography and 
history, it had the obligation to extend by means of its institutions the “civil- 
ization of the world westward...across the continent of America,” across 
the Pacific to Asia, on through Europe until it reached “the other side, the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean."35 

This rhetoric was not separated from the realities that Seward encoun- 
tered as Secretary of State. The continent under American dominion, he re- 
ported, “like every other structure of large proportions,” required “outward 
buttresses” that were strategically favorable to the United States. Thus the 
policy of attempting to buy naval installations in the Caribbean after the 
Civil War reflected his conviction at the outbreak of the conflict that Span- 
ish intrusion in the region partially justified the launching of a propaganda 
counterattack throughout Latin America as well as war against Spain. In 
1864, he insisted that commerce and communication in North America were 
centralized in the United States and had to be extended as a means of unit- 
ing domestic and foreign commerce and encouraging the development of 
American “agricultural, forest, mineral, and marine resources.” lt was 
Seward who wrote the vital provisions of the Burlingame Treaty of 1868 
with China that provided for the importation of Chinese coolies to work on 
the transcontinental railroad and western mining undertakings. He also 
contributed to the continental basis of the argument used by Senator Charles 
Sumner, who supported the purchase of Alaska by pointing out that the new 
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territory rounded off the continental domain and permitted contact with Far 
Eastern markets by the shortest possible sea route from the West Coast. Later 
Seward made his meaning more clear to Canadians when he implied that the 
Alaskan purchase was a portent of “commercial and political forces” that 
made “permanent political separation of British Columbia from Alaska and 
the Washington territory impossible.”?% And, it was Seward’s system of 
roughhewn continental geopolitics and beliefs cut out of the American grain 
that gives depth to the vigor with which he pursued American interests in 
the Far East. Much of his ambitious program, however, was not fulfilled 
because, as he said, "no new national policy deliberately undertaken upon 
considerations of future advantages ever finds universal favor when first an- 
nounced."?' But Alfred Thayer Mahan countered this argument when he 
remarked in 1902 that “all history is the aggressive advance of the future 
upon the past, the field of collision being the present."28 

Mahan might well have added, however, that it was his geopolitics as well 
as that of Brooks Adams that defined the “field of collision.” For the serious 
domestic crisis in the United States occurring in the 1890's within the context 
of a global economy and an international transportation revolution forecast 
a pessimistic future. Each, in his own way, attempted to swamp it with 
a conception of the past that he carried with him. Both Mahan's quest for a 
new mercantilism and Adams' propaganda for a new empire illustrate a 
retreat into history for a model that might avert disaster. One theme emerged 
—the extension of the nation's economic power from the line of the West 
Indies, Panama, and Hawaii to Asia. Here, the expansionist projection of 
the American continental experience that was developed in the pre-Civil War 
period acquired some relevance in the outlook of Brooks Adams. Viewing 
the expansion of Europe and of the United States as complementary devel- 
opments, he turned to geopolitics to explain the nature of the problem.” 

The Germans and the Russians appeared ready to march to the East. 
This move would reverse the historical westward trend of the exchanges that 
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formed the basis of world power. Obsessed by the belief that control over 
Asia and its resources was the issue between the Russo-German bloc and 
what he believed to be a weakened England, Adams called for an Anglo- 
American rapproachement. This would allow the geographical center of 
the exchanges to “cross the Atlantic and aggrandize America.” The result? 
“Probably,” Adams suggested, “human society would then be absolutely 
dominated by a vast combination of peoples whose right wing would rest 
upon the British Isles, whose left would overhang the middle province of 
China, whose centre would approach the Pacific, and who encompass the 
Indian Ocean as though it were a lake, much as the Romans encompassed 
the Mediterranean.”? Specifically, Adams, Mahan, and the imperial expan- 
sionists who clustered around Theodore Roosevelt urged upon the United 
States the “large policy of 1898,” which revived the Caribbean-Panama-Pa- 
cific Ocean relationship that had been sketched out in the 1840’s and 1850's 
and publicized by Seward.** But by 1909, the outer edges of this grandiose 
empire were frayed by abrasive realities in Asia. The failure of the open 
door in China, the knowledge that the Philippines could not be defended, 
the growing tension with Japan over Manchuria—all this was complicated 
by the existence of the ideological Realpolitik of Theodore Roosevelt, who 
claimed American manipulative power over affairs in Asia but who was cau- 
tious enough to realize that he did not have it. Roosevelt’s refusal to carry 
out completely Adams’ program drove Adams back to examine his own 
nationalist assumptions in a biography of his grandfather that he never 
completed.?? 

At this point in his quest, the traditional elements of American conti- 
nentalism received a full statement—geographical determinism, political and 
social separation from Europe, and independent action in foreign affairs. 
Nevertheless, Adams, like Mahan, continued to interpret the history of 
American continentalism as an expression of eighteenth-century mercantilist 
imperialism. Just as Asia appeared in his own time to be the principal ob- 
jective that would guarantee survival through expansion, so North America 
had appeared to the European powers. “Men believed that he who won 
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America might aspire to that universal empire which had been an ideal since 
the dawn of civilization.” Franklin, Washington, and John Quincy Adams 
had understood the need for a consolidated, unified, and expansionist state 
strong enough to establish itself in North America. In 1823, the Monroe 
Doctrine confirmed what the American Revolution had already demon- 
strated: the leadership of the westward march of the exchanges would pass 
from a divided Europe to a unified America. "It was the first impressive 
manifestation of that momentous social movement which has recently cul- 
minated in the migration of the centre of the equilibrium of human society 
across the Atlantic.”** Here the nationalist met the imperialist when the 
expansionist projection of continentalism made clear that America, the prize 
of empire in the eighteenth century, had to become an empire in the twen- 
tieth century. 

Contemporary students of the United States foreign policy that developed 
at the turn of the century are confronted with a problem of perspective. From 
the standpoint of the expansionist projection of American continentalism re- 
vealed in the pre-Civil War era, the imperialism of McKinley and Roose- 
velt was not a new departure in American history. It was not an “aberration” 
of national behavior which has been loosely defined as the emergence of the 
United States to world power. The geopolitical suggestions of Mahan and 
Brooks Adams helped American statesmen to install the United States as 
such a power. It was also a startling demonstration of the adjustment of the 
new ideological justifications of the 1890's to an older nationalistic expan- 
sionist base formulated by men of an earlier generation? Gilpin, Whitney, 
Maury, and Collins had sensed the meaning of the new technology, its ef- 
fect upon geographical relationships, and the interrelations between aspects 
of the economic system at home, and these men were captured by a desire to 
assume the leadership of an entire Western civilization in order to make a 
lasting impression upon Asia. 

Historians who are sensitive to the relationship of foreign and domestic 
affairs as well as to the play of ideas upon foreign policy might do well 
to reexamine and explore the concept of American continentalism as an 
ideology of overseas expansion. Conventionally employed to explain the 
separatist and isolationist quality of the American outlook on world affairs 
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in the nineteenth century, American continentalism also possessed a geo- 
political character—natively derived in large measure—that was contrary to 
its own spirit. The only virtue of geopolitics is that it draws attention to 
the facts of political geography; its greatest vice is that it lends itself to 
almost mystical judgments of national purpose in international affairs. 
Seemingly dealing with reality, it becomes a refuge for unclear and unful- 
filled aspirations. Geographers long ago learned this bitter lesson. Historians 
of American foreign policy might profit by investigating further the active 
presence in nineteenth-century America of this aspect of thought, not as 
a justification for foreign policy but as an important stimulus of nationalist 
expansionism. 
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THE ORIGIN OF CIVILIZED SOCIETIES. By Rushton Coulborn. (Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1959. Pp. x, 200. $4.00.) 


THis most interesting little book (186 pages) theorizes that the origin of all 
civilized societies both in the New World and the Old is to be explained by the 
desiccation of certain areas following the Ice Age. The development of agriculture 
is the direct result of this desiccation as is the formation of new religions. The 
author is a historian and the historical viewpoint is evident throughout the work. 
Professor Coulborn postulates that there are seven primary societies, Egyptian, 
Mesopotamian, Indian, Cretan, Chinese, Middle American, and Andean. His 
discussions also are based upon seven so-called secondary societies, Hebrew, 
Greco-Roman, Iranian, Byzantine, Western (European), Islamic, and Russian. 
Certainly not all anthropologists would agree with the author on his choice of 
primary or secondary societies or even on the premise that civilizations can be so 
divided. 

Coulborn’s primary concept that agriculture is “determined by desiccation” 
is not a new one. The early Greeks thought that peoples driven in from the 
deserts of North Africa began agriculture in Egypt. German anthropologists espe- 
cially have belabored this theme in their climatic arguments. Coulborn carries the 
idea of determinism by desiccation further than most in that he argues the origin 
of all civilizations as well as that of all great religions from this trend of events. 
With a masterful handling of source material the author has drawn conclusions 
regarding the formation of societies in the Old World. His argument concerning 
the formation of new religions as “fear during the migrations” is a concept of 
determinism. 

A number of anthropologists would take issue, however, when Coulborn 
applies this determinism to New World agriculture. The author’s picture of 
refugees moving south through Central America, fleeing the desiccation at the 
end of the Ice Age, is not convincing and is not supported by archaeological evi- 
dence. Few anthropologists hold that New World agriculture is of Old World 
origin. Coulborn seeks to derive the root agriculture of Venezuela and Colombia 
from an African origin by means of some primitives fleeing in canoes across ocean 
currents to land on New World shores. This belies everything that we know of 
New World agriculture both as to its origin and the varieties of plants involved. 
The author states that there is no serious doubt that grain agriculture in the New 
World began in Central America. There is, of course, considerable doubt as to the 
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origin of maize in Central America. In short, the determinism of desiccation seems 
to fall down when these arguments are applied to the New World civilizations. 

In spite of the anthropological criticisms which might be leveled at the funda- 
mental concepts of Coulborn's theory, he develops his arguments with consum- 
mate skill in a most interesting discourse. There is a well-tabulated index to the 
work and bibliographic items are contained in very complete footnotes. 


University of New Mexico Frank C. HIBBEN 


THE AGE OF THE DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION: A POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF EUROPE AND AMERICA, 1760-1800. THE CHALLENGE. 
By R. R. Palmer. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 


534. $7.50.) 


OccastoNALLY a historical work appears which, by synthesis of much previous 
specialized work and by intelligent reflection upon the whole, makes events of 
the past click into a new pattern and assume fresh meaning. Professor Palmer's 
book is such a work. His thesis is that not only can the American and French 
Revolutions be seen as interrelated parts of one great democratic revolution that 
happened in Western civilization during the last four decades of the eighteenth 
century, but also that both are special manifestations of what "was shared also 
at the same time by various people and movements in other countries, notably 
in England, Ireland, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy, but also in Ger- 
many, Hungary, and Poland, and by scattered individuals in places like Spain 
and Russia." 

The great value of Palmer's book, which is to have a sequel carrying the 
analysis from 1791 to 1800, is that he examines in detail the common features 
(but also the characteristic variations) of this large international movement. He 
depicts it as primarily a revolt against aristocracy, whose power was entrenched 
in a multitude of constituted bodies—estates, diets, councils, parliaments, and 
established churches. By 1774 these bodies were yielding before contrary pressures: 
on one side, from enlightened monarchy, as in France, Sweden, or Austria; on 
the other, from burgher or democratic movements, as in Geneva or America. 
Between 1774 and 1789 (that is, between the beginning of the American and the 
beginning of the French Revolutions), there took place an "aristocratic resur- 
gence.” The British and Irish parliaments escaped even moderate reform, the 
Dutch Patriots were suppressed, the Genevese democrats were driven out, the 
Maupeou program collapsed in France, the Belgian and Hungarian estates re- 
volted, the Russian nobility won a charter from Catherine II, and the Polish 
nobles built a gentry republic. It was with these events— not later, as a reaction 
against the French Revolution—that "a philosophy of what was to be, called 


conservatism began to appear." 
These events had native causes and reflected internal conditions in each 
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country. Yet they form a certain pattern, a pattern of social conflict, of frustrated 
democratic movements. Before the French Revolution ever began, there were 
all the ingredients of a broader revolt against privilege and inequality: that insur- 
gent impulse which Burke identified when he wrote of “the Revolution in 
France,” and not of “the French Revolution” as an isolated outbreak. This insur- 
gence was not yet, however, fully “democratic,” for, in the new radicalism it 
engendered, “the people” did not include all the people. The masses remained 
mainly apathetic or even conservative. No one as yet expected to create a new 
system of government, and even the Americans were still only moving in that 
direction. The urge to comprehend the whole community as a basis for govern- 
ment, and to erect on this basis new forms of state, came only after 1789. 

In the course of the careful analysis of events with which he substantiates 
this thesis, Palmer gets in several well-aimed blows at interpretations of the Ameri- 
can and French Revolutions which would diminish the truly revolutionary char- 
acter of the first or exaggerate the violence of the second. It will come as a sur- 
prise to many American readers of Mr. Russell Kirk to learn that there were “24 
émigrés per thousand of population in the American Revolution, and only 5 
émigrés per thousand of population in the French Revolution,” and that “revolu- 
tionary France, ten times as large as revolutionary America, confiscated only 
twelve times as much property from its émigrés.” Measured in terms of human 
refugees and their personal deprivations, the Loyalists differed from the French 
émigrés only in being a proportionately larger section of the population, and in 
never returning home. 

This is a stimulating, highly intelligent historical study, written with literary 
skill and verve. It resists the temptation, inherent in such a thesis, to neglect or 
minimize national diversities, and the careful qualifications make the broad 
thesis all the more persuasive. If the sequel, dealing with the interplay of forces 
and ideas occasioned by the wars after 1791, maintains the level of this first vol- 
ume, it will rank as a major work of historical synthesis and interpretation. 


Cambridge University Davm ‘THomson 


A HISTORY OF PUBLIC HEALTH. By George Rosen. Foreword by Félix 
Martt-Ibdfiez. [MD Monographs on Medical History, Number 1.] (New 
York: MD Publications. 1958. Pp. 551. $5.75.) 


Srupizs have long been available in this field for certain European countries. 
But Dr. Rosen’s book is the first to cover satisfactorily the entire history of West- 
ern public health from the Greek period to the present. Treatment of the classical 
and medieval epochs is brief but provides background. Within a sequence that 
is primarily chronological, each century after the fifteenth is presented in greater 
detail than the preceding one—an arrangement justified by the increasing scope 
of public health activities. The major themes are disease conditions, preventive 
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theory and practice, and vital statistics, each of which is interpreted in relation to 
the others. The style is clear throughout. A distinctive feature of the work is the 
attention given developments in Western Europe as well as in Great Britain and 
the United States, in which respect the author transcends the limitations of most 
British and American publications in this area. 

Rosen’s synthesis includes “medical care” as a factor influencing public health. 
He apparently assumes, as do most of us, that it has always been desirable to 
make medical services available to the people. For this reason, perhaps, he does 
not raise such questions as whether there were times when medical practice did 
more harm than good, or whether the success of recent practice may have been 
qualified by the survival of many in a state of chronic ill health. 

The narrative makes clear the manner in which public health reflected social 
and economic circumstances. Thus, the Industrial Revolution and urbanization 
loom large in the later chapters. The interplay of these circumstances with scien- 
tific factors is also brought out, as in an effective analysis of the impact of statis- 
tical mathematics and, again, of that of bacteriology after 1875. On the whole, 
the social and technical elements are well balanced, but at several points additional 
scientific themes might have been introduced. As in nearly all writing on the 
subject, for example, there is little discussion of the development of sanitary engi- 
neering; nor is there comment on the possibly inhibitory influences exerted on 
health measures by such theories of disease causation as medical climatology in 
the eighteenth century and of concepts of heredity during the nineteenth. In one 
instance an apparently scientific factor is itself traced to social origins; that is, the 
anticontagionism of the 1800's is ascribed—at least indirectly—to political liberal- 
ism. There is some evidence to support this interesting thesis but confirmation 
would require a more thorough analysis than is yet available. 

Although opinions on some of these matters might differ, it should be empha- 
sized that Rosen’s general treatment is remarkably thorough and it is comprehen- 
sive in scope. His book provides a basic text which should be of value to historians 
as well as to public health personnel. Both groups will find the extensive bibliog- 
raphy useful, although the lack of citations makes it difficult at times to determine 
the sources for particular data or viewpoints. Álso useful for those in the health 
field are the appended lists of pertinent schools, societies, and journals. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Ricuarp H. Smnvock 


SOCIAL MOBILITY IN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY. By Seymour Martin Lip- 
set and Reinhard Bendix. [Publication of the Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California.] (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1959. Pp. 
xxi, 309. $5.00.) 

Hıstorsans have not hitherto accorded the subject of social mobility the atten- 
tion it deserves. Either they have neglected it entirely or they have passed it by 
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with general impressionistic references. Certainly the data for measuring the 
phenomenon are difficult to handle. Yet the problems involved occupy so central 
a position in modern society that they cannot be overlooked, particularly since 
most sociologists who have treated them have not been interested in the time 
dimension. 

It is a great merit of the present volume to have begun the task of bridging 
the gulf between the two disciplines. Its authors are competent sociologists. Yet 
they make an effort, within the limits of the material available to them, to see 
the problem in historical terms. And they earn no small degree of gratitude for 
having found it possible to present their conclusions in clear and lucid English. 

The work is based partly upon primary research; but its major service is to 
draw together in an incisive comparative analysis the results of scattered investi- 
gations over the past quarter of a century in many parts of the world. The results 
are stimulating and enlightening. 

The most challenging section of the book is that which casts doubt upon the 
generally accepted assumption that there have been marked differences in the 
rate of social mobility in the United States as compared with various other mod- 
ern countries. A number of earlier studies raised some questions about this 
assumption; here all the relevant data are brought together in usable form. The 
authors conclude that it was not notably easier to rise in America than elsewhere. 
Everywhere industrialization created the conditions for mobility, entirely apart 
from the influence of political institutions or official ideology. 

To have the problem posed in this form is helpful indeed. But the conclu- 
sion is not altogether convincing. Since other kinds of data show that the social 
order of the United States was far looser and far more tolerant of mobility than 
elsewhere, we are driven to wonder whether the statistics here mobilized actually 
measure social mobility or something else. In any case, the discrepancy is impor- 
tant and worth serious attention. The historians of the United States who have 
often taken the uniqueness of American society for granted might well be chal- 
lenged to more rigorous definitions by the implications of this volume. 


Harvard University Oscar HANDLIN 


POLITICAL THEORY: THE FOUNDATIONS OF TWENTIETH-CEN- 
TURY POLITICAL THOUGHT, By Arnold Brecht. (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1959. Pp. xviii, 603. $12.00.) 


IN this remarkably comprehensive survey of contemporary political and legal 
theory and philosophy, Arnold Brecht, emeritus professor of political science at 
the graduate faculty of the New School for Social Research, seeks to lay the 
- foundations and to delineate some key positions of a political theory of ambitious 
scientific rigor and scope. The work is divided into four parts: “systematic, genetic, 
polemic, and metaphysic.” The appendix outlines a second volume of four addi- 
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tional parts, dealing with rival forms of government, power, rights, goals and 
techniques, government organization, and finally sovereignty and international 
organization. It is greatly to be hoped that the author may soon be able to com- 
plete this second and vitally related part of his work. 

Brecht is fired by an abiding faith in the possibility of scientific method; 
indeed, this term is capitalized throughout, as is another key term in Brecht's 
approach, “value relativism.” He is firmly attached to both notions, which he 
rightly considers intimately related to each other. It is a necessary consequence of 
his belief in scientific method that his treatment should be greatly concerned with 
methodological questions. His book is as much a study of methodology as of theory 
proper, and in this respect it resembles two recent important French works, one 
by Duverger and the other by Meynurd. But neither of these French studies 
possess the erudition or the philosophical depth of Brecht’s magistral treatise. 

There has been of late an increasing interest in comprehensive theoretical re- 
assessments of politics, Charles Merriam’s Systematic Politics (1945) followed 
G. E. G. Catlin's A Study of the Principles of Politics (1930). More recent publica- 
tions include: Harold D. Lasswell, in cooperation with Abraham Kaplan, Power 
and Society (1953); David Easton, The Political System (1953); Karl Loewen- 
stein, Political Power and the Governmental Process (1958). None of these 
works, however, is so scrupulously careful in considering other writers in the field, 
so deeply concerned with making sure that what he says is "intersubjectively 
transmissible knowledge" (to use one of the more pedantic expressions that such 
care seems to call for), or so thorough in documenting every assertion. In these 
respects, but more especially in the last one, this work should be rather pleasing to 
historians, especially to historians of recent intellectual and social history. It also 
may be considered a model work in the history of science. These merits are 
enhanced by a very orderly treatment, well organized and lucid, with a summary 
and conclusions attached to each chapter, and a broad review of results at the 
end of the volume. The masterly twelve concluding pages give anyone who knows 
the field a very adequate notion of the author's views. Brecht does not have very 
much to say on history as such, however, and his ideas on the relation of history 
to political science are much influenced by the notion that "every historical situa- 
tion is unique." Students of comparative history may well put a big question 
mark; the recent noteworthy study on feudalism by Coulborn and associates tells 
a different tale, as does the promising work of Miss Thrupp and others. 

There might also be argument over Brecht's concept of scientific work, pre- 
occupied as he is with the need for excluding value judgments from all scientific 
study. But this issue is too complex to more than raise it here. All in all, Brecht's 
volume is an enduring achievement to which students in all the social sciences 
and history will turn for many years to come. 


Harvard University CARL J. FRIEDRICH 
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WARTIME ORIGINS OF THE EAST-WEST DILEMMA OVER GER- 
MANY. By John L. Snell. (New Orleans: Hauser Press. c. 1959. Pp. 268. 
$7.00.) 


IN spite of the vast literature on the military and diplomatic history of 
World War II already published, Mr. John L. Snell’s little volume represents the 
first systematic study entirely devoted to the wartime Allied planning for the oc- 
cupation of defeated Nazi Germany. The present dilemma over Germany, so the 
author contends, must be traced to its wartime origins. Here the reader will find 
the whole complicated and tortured story from the Atlantic Charter, the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet Committee on Germany of 1944, the Morgenthau plan, the interim 
directive of September 22, 1944, the frustrating negotiations in the European 
Advisory Commission, the President's "retreat from vengeance," down to the con- 
ferences of Yalta and Potsdam in 1945. A final chapter on the "Berlin Dilemma" 
is designed to bring the story up to date. Relatively little is known of British and 
still less of Russian planning, hence discussions in Washington and in the interna- 
tional conferences occupy the center of the stage. Since the whole account has 
been compressed to a scant 250 pages, the critical reader will scarcely expect 
exhaustive examination of all major problems or final detail. He will do justice 
to the author if he regards this study as a first challenging but tentative appraisal, 
written with a full knowledge of the limitations that the available materials have 
imposed on the author. Snell has made the most of these available materials and 
the acuteness of his document analysis leaves little to be desired. Merely to have 
collected and mastered the voluminous literature already published is in itself no 
mean achievement. Within these terms and in spite of occasional lapses Snell has 
accomplished his purpose with credit. His account is clearly and pungently writ- 
ten and his judgment on decisive issues is usually reliable. 

Space limitations prevent this reviewer from referring to more than two of a 
number of statements made by Snell which cannot be permitted to remain un- 
challenged. Strictly speaking, it is incorrect to say that "during four months 
after October, 1944, the U. S. representatives in the European Advisory Com- 
mission were left without a policy." Washington had indeed refused Mr. Win- 
ant’s request to approve his detailed occupation policy draft directives. There is 
documentary evidence to the effect that Winant, who was in Washington early in 
November 1944, had been duly informed of this decision and that he had been 
told that henceforth the interim directive of September 22, 1944 (J.C.S. 1067), 
was to remain his sole policy guidance for negotiation. The fact that J.C.S. 1067 
was anathema to Winant did not prevent it from being official policy. Again, it 
will not do to sum up the protracted reparations discussions at Yalta with the 
curt remark, "Once again the policy of postponement had triumphed," without 
so much as a single reference to the Yalta reparations protocol which sanctioned 
the principle of reparations from capital plant removals, from current produc- 
tion, and from the use of German labor. Despite the Reparations Commission's 
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failure to agree on any of these points, this protocol was the root of all the later 
trouble. Snell does not seem to be aware of the fact that there were two Potsdam 
reparations agreements, both equally valid, the one the reparations protocol 
Which states the Anglo-American position, the other the Potsdam communiqué 
which quotes the identical protocol but with a preamble containing the clause, 
"In accordance with the Crimea decision." These Potsdam agreements remained 
silent on the subject of reparations from current production, but nowhere did they 
repudiate the Yalta definition of reparations. Here as elsewhere Snell is not criti- 
cal enough. 


Columbia University Warrer L. Dorn 


THE DEATH AND LIFE OF GERMANY: AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
AMERICAN OCCUPATION. By Eugene Davidson. (New York: Alfred 


A. Knopf. 1959. Pp. ix, 422, xx. $5.75.) 


In this comprehensive survey of the United States occupation of Germany, 
Eugene Davidson seeks to fill a gap in the literature of recent history and to 
evaluate the experiment in a detached manner. Zink, Litchfield, Wallich, General 
Clay, and others have written on the occupation, but as participants, or on a 
particular aspect, or on a limited period. Davidson’s broad theme is how in the 
decade 1945-1955, against the background of the dissolving Grand Alliance and 
the emergence of the East-West conflict, Washington’s occupation policies toward 
Germany changed from distrust and punitive repression to positive rehabilitation, 
offering the Germans a chance to rebuild a peaceful, democratic, and inde- 
pendent Germany. Taken into account, too, is the impact of the occupation upon 
the Germans and how new leaders emerged from the shambles of the Third- 
Reich. Three chapters concern the attitudes of Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill 
toward Germany, their attitudes toward one another, their ominously divergent 
war aims, and the interim agreements reached at Potsdam in August 1945. The 
establishment of four-power control in Berlin and problems of troop behavior in 
the summer of 1945—fraternization and black marketing by the Americans, and 
much worse by the Russians—are treated in Chapter rv. An account of the 
Nuremberg trials, one of the best chapters, follows. The next four cover de- 
Nazification, demilitarization, industrial dismantling, and the further disintegra- 
tion of German economic life, culminating in the stark winter of 1946—1947. 
Prisoners of war, the refugee influx, and increasing East-West tension bring the 
narrative to 1948, a significant year, with the extension of Marshall Plan aid, 
currency reform, and the Berlin blockade. At this point not only the Berliners 
but also the West Germans chose freedom. 'The merging of the Western zones, 
the framing of the Bonn Basic Law, and the Occupation Statute followed logically 
from the rupture with Russia. 

The remaining seven chapters treat chronologically events and developments 
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from 1950 to 1955—<conomic recovery, restitution, occupation costs, the impact 
of the Korean War, restoration of sovereignty, and the integration of the Federal 
Republic into the Western military alliance. Here the lack of monographic and 
specialized studies is revealed in the author’s reliance upon the quarterly reports 
of the high commissioner and newspaper dispatches as major sources. ‘These 
chapters with one exception—that on the June 1953 uprising in Berlin—are rather 
sketchily reportorial and lack unifying themes. The treatment of economic devel- 
opments is, however, well sustained throughout. The volume closes with the 
interesting suggestion that the experiences from 1933 to 1955 may have done for 
the Germans what the French Revolution once did for the French—that this 
period may be the “missing ingredient” in German history. While the author does 
not claim to have produced the definitive work on the occupation of Germany, 
he deserves grateful acknowledgment for a comprehensive, readable, and well- 
balanced account. 


University of Virginia Oron James HALE 


Ancient and Medieval History 


HELLENISM: THE HISTORY OF A CIVILIZATION. By Arnold J. Toynbee. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 272. $4.50.) 


In Toynbee’s view, as is well known, Hellenism was a diat not re- 
stricted merely to the Aegean, Black Sea, and Mediterranean areas, but one which 
ultimately extended westward to the Atlantic and eastward to India. It was a 
“distinctive way of life which was embodied in a master-institution, city-states.” 
City-state life, however, was not peculiar to Hellenism. The really distinguishing 
mark of Hellenism, according to Toynbee, was its man worship or humanism; 
"it was the most whole-hearted and uncompromising practice of man-worship that 
is on record up to date." The subject of this book is “the connection between the 
Hellenes' worship of man and Hellenism's rise, achievements, breakdown, and 
eventual f 

In carrying out his theme Toynbee traces the history of Hellenism from its 
Minoan-Mycenaean background down to the collapse of paganism before Chris- 
tianity in the fourth century a.p. In this necessarily compressed survey there is 
much of the Toynbean eloquence—especially in the latter half dealing with the 
Roman world—and there are many penetrating observations and bold generaliza- 
tions which stimulate thought—and often opposition. For a book with the sub- 
title The History of a Civilization, however, there is surprisingly little space 
devoted to intellectual history, and the whole work is sadly marred by three great 
flaws: numerous factual errors, frequent distortions of evidence, and insidious use 
of catchwords. 
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As examples of factual errors it will be sufficient to mention the following: 
Lycurgus of Sparta identified with the mythical Thracian king, Lycurgus, who 
persecuted Dionysus; Hipparchus, rather than Hippias, expelled from Athens in 
510; Callias, rather than Critias, called the ringleader of “the Thirty Dictators.” 
Mistakes of this type must be merely careless slips; one wonders why they were 
not spotted by the editors of the Oxford Press. More serious are the distortions 
of evidence of which I give a few samples. Hellenic industrialization, the suprem- 
acy of the oarsman and the artisan, and the resulting democracy are placed toward 
the close of the sixth century ».c. Hatred for Athenian imperialism leads to state- 
ments that the tribute assessed by Aristides at the formation of the Delian League 
was to be spent on subsidizing the Athenian navy and that thirty years later the 
Athenians had their own helots—"the tribute-paying ‘allies.’ " Probably the prime 
example of twisting and suppressing evidence is the following: Toynbee writes, 
“The judicial murder of the greatest citizen [Socrates] that Athens ever had 
was one of the acts by which the Athenian democracy signalized its recapture of 
the city from “the Thirty Dictators’ in 399 ».c.” (The wording unfortunately con- 
veys the impression that the Thirty were expelled in 399.) To blacken the name 
of the radical democracy, Toynbee does not scruple to use the lurid, but mislead- 
ing and inaccurate, term “judicial murder,” while omitting any mention of one 
of the most glorious chapters of the radical democracy—the amnesty it declared 
after its restoration in 403. Most serious and sinister is the impression created by 
constantly attributing to the Hellenes the practice of man worship. Toynbee is 
justly famous for the invention of telling phrases. Such phrases, however, are 
usually at best only half-truths, and this particular one does not score that high. 
Most Hellenes, especially in the fifth century, were passionately devoted to their 
respective city-states, but, to show the absurdity of equating this emotion with 
man worship or of labeling the Hellenes man worshipers just because they were 
interested in man’s tremendous potentialities for good or for evil, it is enough 
merely to mention names like Herodotus, Thucydides, Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristophanes. The unforgivable fault of these renowned men and of the Hel- 
lenes in general in Toynbee’s eyes is, I suspect, that they were neither Buddhists 
nor Christians, 

To the Hellenist this book, despite its vagaries, will furnish considerable food 
for thought. It will be an unhappy choice, however, for the person seeking an 
introduction to Hellenic civilization, for, besides being misled by the shortcomings 
mentioned above, he will find distressingly little in it about that marvelous 
questioning spirit of the Hellenes which has been and, I fervently hope, always 
will be an inspiration to those who, however gropingly, try to think for them- 
selves. 


Princeton University Jonn V. A. Fine 
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ORIENS, OCCIDENS, EUROPA: BEGRIFF UND GEDANKE “EUROPA” 
IN DER SPATER ANTIKE UND IM FRÜHEN MITTELALTER. By 
Jürgen Fischer. [Verdffentlichungen des Instituts für Europäische Geschichte 
Mainz, Volume XV, Abteilung Universalgeschichte.] (Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag. 1957. Pp. 151.) 


IN investigating the terminology from the sixth to the tenth century Jürgen 
Fischer deals with Mediterranean and transalpine authors. Within this setting 
he attempts to assign a definite historical place to the use of the term "Europe" 
in the Carolingian period. The latter had been traced and interpreted by Eugen 
Rosenstock Huessy (Das Alter der Kirche, Vol. 1, 1927). Fischer confirms his 
thesis that the writers of Charlemagne’s period developed the term “Europe” 
from the Frankish basis and by its use indicated their independence from Rome. 
He shows that in Rome, on the contrary, Oriens and Occidens had maintained 
their old predominance; here these terms referred to part of the Empire as well 
as of the orbis directed by the Church. The most interesting contribution that 
this book makes are the chapters on the religious interpretation of Oriens and Oc- 
cidens in the transalpine area, He makes it seem likely that the older appraisal 
of Occidens as religiously passive or even as evil and as the home of demons was 
still effective even after the saints of the Germanic West and Charlemagne, in 
the allegorical concept of the Carolingian authors, had made the Occtdens the 
creative Orsens. Whether for this reason, however, the disavowal of Occidens 
contributed to the more frequent use of “Europe” in the Carolingian Empire 

remains questionable. 
. In the introduction the author points out that the terms which he is going 
to investigate have two different aspects; they belong to mythological (and re- 
ligious) as well as to geographical categories, and at different times they had 
different contents. By the time of the Carolingian renaissance the term "Europe" 
seems to have retained very little mythological meaning, though in the Biblical 
interpretation Europe was stil related to the gentes of the north and west as 
the children of Japhet. Geographically its potentiality was greater. Yet was this 
not due largely to the weakened position of Africa and Asia, on account of the 
spread of Islam? The use of the term, proved by the author from scattered evi- 
dence, remained an episode. For the tenth century only scanty mention of 
“Europe” can be traced in transalpine authors like Widukind; the idea was soon 
to be overshadowed by Roman Empire concepts which were congenial to the 
Church. One wonders whether "Europe" could ever have attained a similar depth 
and intensity, even if the Carolingian Empire had persisted for a longer period. 
This reviewer cannot help but feel that some of the authors whom Fischer quotes 
seem to formulate their phrases almost in a vacuum and that their concept of 
“Europe,” which only appears sporadically, lacks depth and precision. As it was, 
this concept was to emerge victorious only centuries later after Christianity in 
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its Roman form had shaped the Continent. Then, and only then, in the seven- 
teenth century, was “Europe” finally to replace “Christendom.” 


Washington University DIETRICH GERHARD 


THE ORIGINS OF RUSSIA. By George Vernadsky. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. x, 354. $5.60.) [French edition published in two 
volumes by Librairie Maisonneuve, Paris. 2,000 fr. the set.] 


Tue book is in some ways a modified reedition of the author's Anctent 
Russia (New Haven, Conn., 1943). In the present work Vernadsky treats the 
problems that he had discussed previously. Now, however, they are considered 
more generally, with a greater amount of space devoted to the outline of primitive 
- Slavic culture, especially to Slavic tribes in the territory that is now Russia. He 
discusses the early period of Slavic migrations in the first chapter, attempting to 
picture the life of the nomadic society expanding to a tribal state, the formation 
of nomadic empires, and the mythology and art of the nomads. He then gets 
to his favorite subject, “the Alans, the Antes, and the Rus’.” Here he explains his 
ideas on the origin of the Rus’, following their fortunes from the Scythian-Sar- 
matian era through the Alano-Gothic epoch and the Hunnic age to their conflicts 
with the Avars. He then centers his attention on the eastern Slavs, their relations 
with the Bulgars, Khazars, and Magyars, and their social and economic develop- 
ment. A special chapter is devoted to the religious foundations of old Old Russian 
culture with discussions of Slavic sun worship and the clan cult, Slavic mythology, 
magic, songs, music, the social order, and the fine arts. The last two chapters deal 
with some subjects treated in his book Kievan Russia (New Haven, Conn., 1953). 
He gives an exposé of his own theories on the relations between the Norsemen 
and the Rus’, the Rus’ kaganate of Tmutorokan’ (a favorite subject of his), the 
Rus’ in Kiev, and the Rus’ attack on Constantinople in 860. He then explains his 
ideas on the foundation of the Kievan state, mentioning the first Christianization 
of the Rus’ under Photius, studies the role of Oleg, Igor’, and Sviatoslav in Kiev, 
ending his survey with the Christianization of Vladimir and the aftermath of 
this event. 

The author amazes the reader by the width of his knowledge, but also stag- 
gers him by the many daring theories on the origins and early history of the Rus’, 
hypotheses based mostly on linguistic and philological similarities, which often 
must appear to a specialist in Iranian, Turkic, or Slavic antiquities and philology 
very unorthodox. Taking as a fact the association of the primitive Slavs with the 
Alans, he discovers traces of the Slavs in unexpected places: “There are place- 
names both in Transcaucasia and in Asia Minor which sound Slavic and, in my 
opinion at least, they actually may be of Slavic origin. Consider...the name of 
the old castle in Mingrelia, Gordi, which W. E. D. Allen compares to that of 
Gordian in Phrygia. Both these names may derive from the Slavic grad ‘castle’ or 
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‘town’.... We may suppose that a Slavic group moved, around 800 8.c., from 
the north Caucasian plains, through the mountain pass of Daryal (Dar-yal—‘the 
date of the Al,’ i.e. Alans) and stopped in Mingrelia, building a castle (Gordi) 
there. From there, later on, the same group, or a branch of it, moved to Phrygia 
and built another town of the same name (Gordion).” This is a sample of the 
author’s method. The Iranian influence on ancient Slavdom is now generally 
accepted, and the affinity of Slavic mythology with the Iranian, already demon- 
strated by R. Jakobson, M. Vasmer, and G. Dumezil, is rightly stressed by the 
author, but it should not be exaggerated. The specialist must decide how far the 
many interesting suggestions by the author concerning this borrowing can be 
trusted. Vernadsky, of course, takes it for granted that his explanation of the 
origins of the Rus' from the Iranian tribe of Roxolani is the only one that should 
be accepted. He pays no attention to the critics, better trained in Iranian philology 
than the author, who have rejected this combination. In the American Slavic and 
East European Review (V, 1946, pp. 217 ff.) R. N. Frye speaks of Vernadsky's 
many linguistic tricks. Of course, the author has to move one part of the Roxo- 
lani to the Crimea, where the first Rus’ kaganate was formed by them in Tmuto- 
rokan’, and another part to the Niemen River in the north. In this way, he 
eliminates the Norsemen from the foundation of the first Russian state, for the 
Alanic Rus' in the Crimea and in the north were soon Slavicized, concluding a 
kind of alliance with the Varangians, only to increase their military power before 
attacking the Asiatic cities and Constantinople. He disregards the fact that "the 
first incontestable attestation of a Russian Tmutorokan’ dates from as late as 1022 
A.D.” which was pointed out by E. Honigmann in Byzantion (XVII, 1944-45, 
p. 133). Mentioning the first settlement of the Rus’ on an island, he repeats his 
interpretation of Arabic sources—that they meant Tmutorokan' in the south— 
although it is generally accepted that the Arabs had in mind the marshy plain 
surrounded by rivers and lakes in the Novgorod region. The author also dismisses 
very lightly the doubts expressed recently concerning the reliability of the Lives 
of St. Stephen of Suro% and George of Amastris concerning Russian attacks on 
these two cities before 860, In any case, Novgorod, mentioned in the Life of 
Stephen as the place from where the attackers came, cannot be identified as Neap- 
olis, that is Simferopol’. The attack on Constantinople in 860 did not come from 
Tmutorokan’, but from Kiev, and did not last almost a year. It was a short 
episode, as has been clearly shown by C. Mango, the editor of the English trans- 
lation of the Homilies of Photius (Cambridge, Mass., 1958, pp. 74-82). 

It is impossible to go into more detail. The book is full of suggestions, 
etymologies, and deductions which sometimes appear stimulating, but a reader 
more familiar with the problems will be shocked by the cool manner in which 
these theories are presented to the unsuspecting public. It is an example of the 
danger to be encountered by a historian when he abandons the safety of historical 
data and ventures into linguistic and philological speculations without being 
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properly equipped for such a task. Although the book is not for the general 
reader, unaware of the complexity of the problems, it may be of interest to 
specialists, providing stimulation for further research. 


Washington, D. C. Francis DVORNIK 


A SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF THE JEWS. HIGH MIDDLE 
AGES, 500-1200. Volume VI, LAWS, HOMILIES, AND THE BIBLE; 
Volume VII, HEBREW LANGUAGE AND LETTERS; Volume VIII, 
PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. By Salo Wittmayer Baron. (2d rev. ed; 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1958. Pp. 486; 321; 405. $7.50; $5.50; 
$7.00.) 


THE most recent trilogy in Professor Baron's vast magnum opus, these three 
volumes, covering the years 500 to 1200, discuss perhaps the most fecund period 
in Jewish intellectual history. It was, first and foremost, the era in which Jewish 
jurisprudence reached the apogee of its development. Exiled from Palestine for 
several centuries, the Jews were nevertheless permitted, even in the lands of their 
dispersion, to govern themselves on a capitulatory basis. As in the case of the 
Moslem world, in which the largest number of Jews were settled, law was insep- 
arably wedded to the religious tradition; and the Jewish corpus juris was to be 
found almost exclusively in the Talmud—that imposing compendium of com- 
mentaries written in interpretation of Biblical law and lore. 

Because they were scattered in communities throughout three continents, 
however, there did not exist among the Jews a "supreme court" empowered to 
issue final legal judgments. Rather, the authority of the various Jewish codes, 
commentaries, and legal responsa depended entirely upon the intellectual prestige 
of the scholars who wrote them. From the seventh to the eleventh centuries that 
prestige was highest among the scholars of the Babylonian Talmudic academies. 
In later years such distinguished Egyptian and French jurists as Maimonides and 
Rashi assumed the mantle of leadership. Baron convincingly ascribes the genius 
of the Jewish legal tradition to the intellectual authority exerted, on the one hand, 
by its learned and respected interpreters, and, on the other, to the latitude those 
interpreters permitted for local and regional customs. 

Baron illuminates as well the unremitting interaction between Jewish and 
Arabic civilizations. Thus, Moslem laws and mores powerfully affected Jewish 
legal practices, even as Jewish precedents and traditions exerted a notable recip- 
rocal influence. This symbiosis of cultures was not limited to law. During the 
so-called Islamic renaissance, between the tenth and the thirteenth centuries, the 
impact of Arabic civilization was manifested equally in linguistics, literature, 
philosophy, and science. Arabs attached great importance in this epoch to chaste- 
ness of language, clarity of expression, and felicity of style. Responding to these 
. mew criteria, the Jews, in turn, purged the Hebrew language of its Aramaic 
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residue, formulated authoritative Hebrew dictionaries, lexicographies, and gram- 
mars, and cultivated austere standards of stylistic purity. One of the most sig- 
nificant manifestations of this “Golden Age” of Jewish literary creativity was the 
imperishable secular poetry of Samuel ibn-Nagdela, Solomon ibn-Gabirol, and 
Judah ha-Levi. 

In no field of intellectual endeavor, however, was the sympathetic reaction 
between the two cultures more apparent than in philosophy and science. In 
Volume VIII of this series, Baron traces the chain reaction touched off by the 
Arab discovery and translation of the ancient Greek writers. As eagerly as their 
Arab counterparts, the Jewish thinkers of Africa and Spain accepted the challenge 
of reconciling their ancestral religion with the postulates of Aristotelian reason. 
Moses Maimonides, whose giant intellect dominated the era of Jewish scholas- 
ticism, ultimately effected this synthesis in his Guide to the Perplexed, the single 
greatest work of Jewish philosophy in the Middle Ages. It was hardly a coinci- 
dence that Maimonides was also the most celebrated physician of the twelfth 
century; the scholastic tradition extended no less into the realm of science. Hun- 
dreds of Jewish scholars, rabbis, and poets, following the example of Maimonides 
—and, indeed, of Aristotle, himself—turned their talents as readily to astronomy, 
mathematics, and medicine, This sunburst of Jewish intellectualism was not with- 
out effect in the Christian world. Carried across the Pyrenees, Hebrew translations 
of Greek, Arabic, and Jewish texts ignited the cultural revival of the twelfth- 
century renaissance. 

In writing a history of such extraordinary magnitude, Baron inevitably is 
confronted with some hard choices in organization. He has preferred to structure 
his volume along topical rather than geographical lines. As a result, each subject, 
whether it deals with law, literature, worship, or science, must embrace a vast 
agglomeration of Jewish communities in Europe, North Africa, and Asia. Clearly, 
differences among these communities—especially before the Islamic unification— 
will not infrequently be as important as their similarities. In some instances, too, 
time lags of centuries may countervale the applicability of Baron's generalizations. 
Perhaps an alternative method of organization would present even graver difh- 
culties. Nevertheless, for the sake of chronological perspective, the reader un- 
familiar with Jewish history may find it advisable to read a brief one-volume work 
on the subject in advance, 

Baron's trilogy is a seminal work in several respects. It is encyclopedic: vir- 
tually every subject—exegesis, folklore, liturgy, science—is explored and explained 
with scrupulous thoroughness and integrity. Its historicity 1s of the highest order: 
in tracing the interaction of civilizations, Baron leaves nothing to guesswork. 
With masterly authoritativeness, monumental erudition, and terse, clinical style, 
he draws freely from Byzantine, Arabic, Hebrew, or Aramaic texts to illuminate 
each link in the chain of cultural and religious causation. Finally, Baron has 
provided the reader with a series of bibliographical notes which, in their totality, 
are nothing less than a parallel history. For in each of these references he offers 
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an exhaustive compendium of all published material available on a point of fur- 
ther research. He then proceeds to give a brief synopsis of this literature, together 
with a critical evaluation of it. These invaluable supplementary notes have been 
a hallmark of Baron's writings for decades. In this, his most recent history, they 
remind us once more of that uncompromising scholarly probity which, in the field 
of Jewish historiography, has made him the magisterial figure of our time. 


Stanford University Howarn M. SACHAR 


MEDIEVAL POOR LAW: A SKETCH OF CANONICAL THEORY AND 
ITS APPLICATION IN ENGLAND. By Brian Tierney. (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1959. Pp. x, 169. $4.00.) 


Tuts is a fine study of medieval canonists’ ideas about poor relief; and it 15 
a timely one related to contemporary interest in the history of American philan- 
thropy. The book corrects the common assumptions of modern economic and 
social historians that medieval poor law and charity were based not on philan- 
thropy but on the selfish desire of the giver to save his own soul; that there was 
no understanding of the personal and social problems of poverty; and that the 
practice, since it was private, inefficient, and ineffectual, encouraged poverty and 
beggary. Without engaging in the apologetics of the worshiper of a golden age, 
Professor Tierney, a careful and thorough scholar in the field of medieval canon 
law and the Church, shows first of all that if there was little public relief admin- 
istered by the state, the equivalent flourished in the Church, for it had its own 
public law and was a kind of state which had jurisdiction throughout Western 
Christendom. As a state the Church enforced much of the legal theory of the 
canon lawyers, especially in the twelfth to fourteenth centuries. This theory in 
general emphasized, of course, the Christian attitudes toward charity, But charity 
was not blind and self-centered. Poverty was no disgrace, and the poor who were 
not simply too lazy or trifling to work for their living deserved relief in the forms 
of protection in the courts and of food and clothing. Property owners, in turn, 
were bound to share their goods with the needy, but only gradually and with as 
many individuals as possible. It was better for the wealthy to remain rich in order 
to continue to help society than to give their all. In times of necessity, however, 
the poor could appeal to the Church courts to force propertied men to give them 
aid. Thus while the Church naturally supported property rights, it expected the 
wealthy to yield in measure to the necessity of poor relief. 

But what was the practice? The author proves, on the whole convincingly 
despite some necessary deficiency in data and statistics, that the Church, through 
the local clergy and churches, did a good job in the circumstances to provide for 
the poor who could not work. In the later Middle Ages, however, it fell down. 
This was particularly true in its failure to understand the problem of the increase 
of the deserving jobless, which resulted from economic and social changes brought 
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about by such things as enclosures. Whatever the actual practice was, in fact the 
canonists and the Church laid down many of the concepts and rules of poor law 
which were taken over by the state in the sixteenth century and later. 

Altogether, this is an excellent book. It is sound and contains a wealth of 
medieval lawyers’ opinions which will strike the reader as sensible, intelligent, 
and “modern.” 


University of Wisconsin Games Post 


RURAL ENGLAND, 1086-1135: A STUDY OF SOCIAL AND AGRARIAN 
CONDITIONS. By Reginald Lennard. (New York: Oxford University Press. 


1959. Pp. vi, 409. $7.20.) 


J. H. Round once warned against "the vain attempt to obtain definite con- 
clusions from the bewildering morass of figures contained in Domesday Book." 
Yet he and many others have continued to make the attempt because there is 
nothing like the great survey for such an early date and so large a territory. 
Mr. Lennard, who has previously contributed to Domesday studies, here has set 
out to discover the countryside of Norman England. He is all too well aware of 
the difficulties and pitfalls. FIis work is not one of brilliant hypotheses but of care- 
ful and critical scholarship, adding to our knowledge by refined methods of 
analysis and by avoidance of anachronism. 

The picture that emerges from this study, therefore, is not sharp and clear 
but rather blurred and misty. Yet it is recognizably rural England, as we know 
it from the fuller sources of later periods. To begin with, as Lennard rightly 
insists, England in 1086 was already an old country, and men dwelled in villages, 
generally close to one another. It had long been a land of great landlords, though 
since 1066 these had become foreigners and were related to each other through 
their feudal system. Like the king, most great landlords found it best to exploit 
their estates by farming them out. The farmers, who were often Englishmen, 
leased the estates for a term of years or life or lives, though there might be pro- 
visions for increase of rent after a few years and the lords might retain some 
rights and interest in their estates. There was great local and regional variety in 
settlement and exploitation, some of it due to specialized occupations like mining 
or stock raising, some of it due to historical factors like the Danish settlement of 
the north and east. On the other hand Lennard accepts the manor as "typical" 
and the village as "normal"; that is, most people lived in villages and were en- 
gaged in subsistence agriculture, giving some of their labor and produce to their 
lords. These peasants were not, however, of one status, and the villages must: have 
had considerable social complexity based on differences in wealth and legal free- 
dom. A special chapter is devoted to the parish churches which Lennard believes 
were already very numerous, there being normally a priest of peasant status in 
each village. | 
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There is room for difference on a number of these points, but this book will 
have to be read and reckoned with by all serious students of Norman England. 


University of Connecticut Fren A. CAZEL, JR. 


LA CHRÉTIENTÉ ET L'IDÉE DE CROISADE, LES PREMIERES CROI- 
SADES; RECOMMENCEMENTS NÉCESSAIRES (XII*-XIIIe SIÈCLES). 
By Paul Alphandéry. Prepared by Alphonse Dupront. [L'Évolution de Phu- 
manité, Synthèse collective, Numbers 38 and 38a.] (Paris: Éditions Albin 
Michel. 1954; 1959. Pp. xxix, 244; ix, 336. 5,000 fr.; 5,000 fr.) 


In 1957 the president of the American Historical Association made a new 
assignment to his colleagues urging them to reconsider the past with some under- 
standing of depth psychology, of unconscious, irrational forces, of collective 
mentality. The work before us makes such an approach. Professor Alphandéry was 
interested in the subconscious of the crowd. He thought to find there those 
feelings which are the essence of religion, particularly among simple folk living 
their faith unmindful of dogmatic subtleties. By investigating "l'histoire intéri- 
eure” of crusading he aimed to recapture the spirit of the times, This contrasts 
with the usual scholarly attempt to explain the course of events. We have here 
a work on the psychology of religion in a historical setting, It differs in form from 
the books of Le Bon and William James but readers of the latter will compre- 
hend it. 

Emphasis lies on the “réalités de signification et de spiritualité collectives,” 
and this requires an inventory “des experiences, des images, des traditions in- 
scribes dans l'inconscient collectif de l'Occident chrétien" after a millenium of 
Christianity. The author persistently uses such terms as "sublimation," "cosmic 
images in the collective unconscious," “collective mysticism,” “collective imagina- 
tion," “hereditary subconscious,’ which readers not adapted to social psychology 
may find troubling. But they must recognize them as the marks of the new 
assignment. Alphandéry maintains proper scholarly reserve, often presenting his 
points as questions with suggested answers. But since psychological developments 
are matters of interpretation, not easily demonstrable to the uninitiated, state- 
ments about them tend to become dicta. We are told, for instance, that "dans son 
intention et son mythe, la Croisade est réalité de l'unité [de la Chrétienté en- 
tiére].” As the conclusion of a distinguished scholar, who has pondered the sub- 
ject for years, this merits thoughtful attention, but it is not easy to grasp. One 
must first accept the assertion that “Pintuition de Paul Alphandéry a pénétré dans 
cette historiographie contemporaine de la premiére Croisade, imprégnée du Dieu 
de l'Ancien Testament, dans les foissonnements prophétiques qui accompagnent 
la vie méme de la Croisade, ses surgies mystérieuses, les attentes qu'elle doit satis- 
faire, une poignance de religion. C'est la sûreté méme: la Croisade est religion.” 

For examining the essential and mysterious realities "de la vie spirituelle 
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collective” as evidenced in crusading, it is necessary to use sources that may be 
expected to show these, The circumstances and content of popular preaching get 
‘ much more attention than mere events. Traditions, myths, heroic poems, com- 
ments in local chronicles, superstitions, saintly lives, and “documents lipsano- 
graphiques” are utilized extensively. The legendary Peter the Hermit is more 
important than the historical one. Such an approach may be a good reflection 
of contemporary feeling. From this angle the Fourth Crusade becomes respectable 
and the spirit of the Fifth gets considerable elaboration. More truly religious 
integrity is credited to Pierre du Bois and Guillaume de Nogaret than is usual. 
It is clear enough that the crusading movement included popular religious ebul- 
liance, a recognized phenomenon observable from Apostolic times through the 
Reformation to today’s fundamentalist revivalism. But the concluding lyrical com- 
mentary on the continuity of crusading into our time may be somewhat more 
exalted than sober, old-fashioned historians can take. 


Williamstown, Massachusetts Ricuarp A. NEWHALL 


Modern European History 


DAS WERDEN DES NEUZEITLICHEN EUROPA, 1300-1600. By Erich 
Hassinger. [Geschichte der Neuzeit.] (Braunschweig: Georg Westermann 
Verlag. 1959. Pp. xviii, 493. DM 26.80.) 


Accorpinc to the foreword of Professor Gerhard Ritter, editor of this four- 
volume Geschichte der Neuzeit, its chief purpose is to provide “introductions” 
and “handbooks” for the German university student and teacher. In the well- 
known German tradition, such a handbook is largely meant to be a guide to the 
Stand der Forschung, and this is, indeed, the principal value of Professor Has- 
singer's work. Although several other German handbooks include the same 
period, this is the first not limited to German history. Moreover, it intends to 
consider international scholarship on the broadest possible basis. The appended 
Auswahl-Bibliographie, which covers nearly one-fifth of the volume, is a classi- 
fied and reasoned guide to the study of the period. As a rule, the selection is 
limited to publications of the last thirty years, with special emphasis on discussions 
of major problems and their history and on new interpretations. The scope is a 
truly universal one—an attempt at an "integral history," as the author calls it— 
covering economic-social, politicalinstitutional, and religious-ecclesiastical devel. 
- opments along with the history of culture and ideas. There is a systematic attempt 
to give equal weight with the West to all north and east European countries. In 
the descriptive text, too, the emphasis largely corresponds to the attention paid 
to the respective themes in recent scholarship; established results and unsolved 
questions are discussed in detail, Probably the most useful chapters are, therefore, 
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those dealing with subjects lately elucidated by fresh approaches or controversies: 
the history of the concepts of “Renaissance” and “Counter-Reformation” (or 
“Catholic Reform”), the evaluation of Luther, the Council of Trent, the char- 
acter of Spanish colonization, the European influence of Italian Protestants and 
“heretics,” the early history of religious tolerance, and the interrelations between 
economic and political changes. Since nothing comparable to this guide, in 
breadth, reliability, and careful objectiveness, exists in any language, the volume 
should prove of great usefulness even outside the circle for which it was originally 
written. 

In offering so much between two covers, it may have been unavoidable to pay 
a certain price. The focus of the narrative often changes so abruptly that readers 
who wish to form a rounded view of the period by coherent reading may prefer 
one of the well-known presentations by Gerhard Ritter, Myron Gilmore, or 
Harold Grimm. Hassinger’s work, despite is broader title, is also chiefly concen- 
trated on the late fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries. Furthermore, in order to 
establish a measure of unity among so many facets of civilization, the author 
found it necessary to select one—ecclesiastical history (Kirchengeschichte)—as 
a “perspective point” (Bezugspunkt). The state, he says, was not yet fully eman- 
cipated from the Church during the sixteenth century. Such a perspective serves 
as a useful help and warning against the danger of reading too modern a mean- 
ing into some features of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but partly at least, 
it seems to me, this result is achieved at the cost of a fair estimate of the con- 
tribution of humanism and the Renaissance. Relying on the well-known but 
questionable theory that humanism was essentially nothing but rhetoric and a 
formal element and consequently could associate with any Weltanschauung, the 
author uses as one of his most elaborate examples of humanism the humanisme 
dévot of Francis de Sales, the Saint of the French Counter Reformation, and 
calls Calvin "a Christian humanist throughout his life." On the other hand, 
many indispensable representatives of genuine humanism, such as Vives and 
Montaigne, remain unnoticed. (Montaigne is mentioned only for his attitude 
toward religious tolerance.) Neither does Erasmus receive the central place in 
the struggles of the period which many would attribute to him. Outside the 
humanistic movement, we do find a discussion of Machiavelli’s views of power 
and ethics, but there is nothing about Guicciardini or: any other great political 
writer of the Italian Renaissance, so the perspective is unduly narrowed. Neither 
is there any mention of Castiglione's Cortigiano, nor, when we turn to Germany, 
of Paracelsus or of Sebastian Franck (except for the latter's views on tolerance). 

These few examples must suffice to suggest that in future editions the book 
might bear substantial supplements as well as some revision of the author's his- 
torical appraisals. But this is not to say that such imperfections greatly detract 
from the immense practical helpfulness of Hassinger's work. 


Newberry Library Hans BARON 
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QUESTIONI DI STORIA DEL SOCIALISMO. By Leo Valiani. [Studi e 
ricerche, Number 9.] ([Turin:] Giulio Einaudi Editore. 1958. Pp. 451. 
L. 3,500.) 


SIGNOR Valiani has a distinguished record as historian of the European social- 
ist movement and of the Italian resistance during World War II. His latest book 
contains three different sections. Chapter 1, which comprises more than one- 
third of the volume, is a lengthy and valuable bibliographical essay. It lists much 
that has been published in Italy and in other countries by Italian exiles during 
the last few decades on the origin, growth, and diffusion of socialist ideas in Italy 
and on the development of an organized proletarian movement in that country. 
Chapter 11, about one hundred pages, forms the second section. Here the author 
illustrates in considerable detail the efforts made by socialists to create some kind 
of international unity after the split in 1872 which practically put an end to the 
First International. These efforts were partially successful in 1889 when the 
Second International came into existence. The next nineteen chapters form the 
third section. They are derived from articles and reviews illustrating a few so- 
cialist personalities and critical episodes in the development of socialism in Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Russia, and Italy. 

For a third of a century an active participant in the socialist movement, 
Valiani has traveled‘a long way from the dogmatic Marxist approach. His method 
is closer to that of Croce than to that of the dialectical materialists; his outlook is 
broad and as objective as is humanly possible. In the first section, the reader is 
likely, at times, to regret the lack of a critical evaluation of the works listed. Few 
people can go through the large mass of books, pamphlets, reports, and articles 
whose titles appear in the bibliographical essay, as Valiani has done; some help in 
making a selection would be desirable. The second section is probably the best 
and clearest summary made by a continental historian of the development of 
socialism between 1872 and 1889. Valiani has a deep awareness of the many 
currents in which the socialist movement was then divided, and of what each 
current meant to its participants. The reader can also trace the beginnings of 
the present-day parties and of the cleavage between laborism, social democracy, 
semidemocratic socialism, and Communism. The third section is rather uneven: 
the brief chapters dealing with British, German, and Russian manifestations of 
socialism cover ground that has already been studied intensively. On the other 
hand, the two chapters on Filippo Buonarroti vividly illustrate the most important 
figure linking eighteenth-century “communism” and the utopian socialism of the 
1820's and 1830's, and the eight chapters dealing with Italian developments from 
189o to the liberation make an excellent contribution to the knowledge of 
socialism in a country where at least half of the adult population—as Social Demo- 
crats, Christian Socialists, Socialists without qualification, and Communists— 
consider themselves heirs to the socialist tradition of the nineteenth century. 


Smith College M. SALVADORI 
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CONSCIOUSNESS AND SOCIETY: THE REORIENTATION OF EURO- 
PEAN SOCIAL THOUGHT, 1890-1930. By H. Stuart Hughes. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1958. Pp. xi, 433, xv. $6.00.) 


Mr. Hughes's book ranks among the most important recent contributions to 
the intellectual history of the early twentieth century; In his first chapter he de- 
fines as distinctly as his elusive subject matter permits those aspects of intellectual 
history with which he intends to deal. It is his belief that only through "rigorous 
selectivity ...can the writing of intellectual history achieve artistic and logical 
integration.” With this idea in mind he concentrates on what he terms the 
high level of thought, leaving “popular ideas and practices” to the cultural 
anthropologist. This reviewer is in agreement with Hughes’s criteria, though 
still maintaining the conviction that the study of newspapers, schoolbooks, etc., 
is an indispensable corollary to the high level thought study. This reviewer, 
however, does differ with him in regard to the time and space limits that he has 
imposed on his “field of study." The year 1890 obviously marks as radical a 
caesura as any that has occurred in the history of European ideas, but that 1930 
brings the period to a close seems open to debate. Surely 1914 produced a more 
decisive break. In like manner, Hughes limits his investigations to the "original 
heartland of Western society: France, Germany (including Austria), and Italy." 
Scandinavia, the Iberian Peninsula, and the British Isles are excluded on the 
ground that “these have always seemed less self-consciously European than the 
states of the continental core." Whatever the truth of this remark may be, it 
implies a conscious omission of such figures as Ibsen, Galsworthy, Shaw, Una- 
muno, and Ortega, yet these men are of prime importance for the topic to which 
this book is dedicated: consciousness and society. 

Hughes rightly observes that a generation, a estes of genius,” was 
born between 1855 and 1880. This generation reached maturity and fulness of 
expression around the turn of the century and its ideas have produced an extra- 
ordinary modification in our intellectual outlook. In dealing with these men 
Hughes combines the topical and biographical approach in exemplary manner. 
He not only offers a penetrating analysis of the multiple problems that occupied 
their minds, but in each instance he adds an incisive criticisra of their achieve- 
ments which is worthy of the masters who form the core of his study. 

There seem to be certain missing links in Hughes's chapter on the critique 
of Marxism by Durkheim, Pareto, Croce, and Sorel. As he states, the decade of 
the 1890’s saw the greatest expansion in the history of European socialism, but 
the most fruitful variations of orthodox Marxism, those introduced by Bernstein 
and Lenin, are mentioned only in passing, and the work of the Fabians is ignored. 

In his treatment of Freud, Hughes stresses (as H. Marcuse and W. Langer 
had done before him) the social and historical implications in Freud's teachings, 
what may rightfully be called Freud’s philosophy of history, which historians 
have, for the most part, chosen to disregard. This emendation should hold a defi- 
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nite value for the student. The chapter entitled “The Heirs of Machiavelli" deals 
with Pareto, Michels, and Mosca and discusses the share of responsibility borne 
by the neo-Machiavellians in the advent of Fascism. Here Hughes’s style is both 
terse and trenchant, but this reviewer questions whether the work of Carl 
Schmitt should not have been mentioned in this perspective. One of the best 
parts of the book is that devoted to the genesis of historicism from Dilthey to 
Troeltsch and Meinecke, yet it would seem that the stimulating power of 
Troeltsch’s personality is not sufficiently emphasized, especially in view of its 
deep-reaching influence on Meinecke and Otto Hintze. Moreover, the solution 
for the dilemma of historicism, presented by Troeltsch as early as 1918, still holds, 
i.e. that historical relativism can be overcome only by an act of faith in the system 
of values to which the historian consciously or unconsciously adheres. 

Greater reservations may be held regarding the remaining chapters, which 
Hughes groups under the title “The European Imagination and the First World 
War.” The concept that intellectual history “deals with the thoughts and emo- 
tions of men” is entirely acceptable, and there should be no quarrel about the 
inclusion of Proust, Gide, Mann, Hesse, and Pirandello in a history of European 
thought, But imaginative literature is surely not limited to the novel. George, 
Hofmannsthal, Rilke, and Valéry have made great contributions to this phase 
of Hughes’s study. And are Claudel and Shaw Jess significant than Pirandellor 

One more observation may be added. This book has a distinctly academic 
slant. Professors and scholars, notably Max Weber, Croce, and Freud, emerge as 
the towering figures. But Weber’s influence was limited to university circles as 
was that of Durkheim. Their quest was in many instances conditioned by the 
technical problems of their profession, And it seems problematical whether the 
analysis of sociological methods can be called intrinsic in a history of thought. 
The underlying problem is admittedly a difficult one. What does belong right- 
fully to intellectual history? Where is the dividing line between “high” and 
"ow"? What is relevant and what irrelevant for the history of ideas? Every . 
historian will apply his own criteria to these questions, and this reviewer’s re- 
marks are in no way meant to detract from the great respect that Hughes's work 
deserves. This is a stimulating, significant, and thought-provoking book; the 
author is in full command of a material that 3s both large in scope and charged 
with meaning. The historian, the political scientist, and the sociologist will 
benefit from reading Consciousness and Society. 


Sweet Briar College GERHARD MASUR 
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POWER, PUBLIC OPINION, AND DIPLOMACY: ESSAYS IN HONOR 
OF EBER MALCOLM CARROLL BY HIS FORMER STUDENTS. 
Edited by Lillian Parker Wallace and William C. Askew. (Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press. 1959. Pp. xiv, 421. $8.75.) 


Tuts is a notable tribute to a scholar of note who recently retired from a 
long-term history professorship at Duke University, and who has also rendered 
service to Clio in government. This Festschrift consists of eleven historical studies, 
mostly on aspects of European diplomacy, by scholars who did their Ph.D. work 
under Professor Carroll’s direction. Emphasis on the play of public opinion occurs 
throughout the essays. A brief review cannot, unfortunately, do full justice to 
individual contributions. 

William C. Askew of Colgate University, in a meticulously documented study 
on “The Austro-Italian Antagonism, 1896-1914,” throws light on the fluctuating 
currents of opinion, official and unofficial, bearing on Austro-Italian relations 
during the crucial years before World War I. He shows considerable sympathy for 
Italian diplomacy in the aftermath of Italy’s humiliation at Sadowa and in the 
subsequent battle of mutual suspicions and diplomatic conflicts between Austria 
and Italy. He believes that Italy offered “the best plan...to prevent the tragedy 
of 1914," i.e, Serbian acceptance of the Austrian ultimatum, with Great Power 
supervision of its execution. | 

Lilian Parker Wallace of Meredith College tells the story of a brief and 
remarkable collaboration from 1846 to 1849 between the British Foreign Office, 
under Lord Palmerston, and Pope Pius IX, for the purpose of promoting political 
liberalism in Italy and the removal of Austrian power from that country. Unfor- 
tunately, this came when the revolutionary impulses were too strong for "grad- 
ualism" in reform and when the freedom movement in Italy was not powerful 
enough to get rid of Austria. Unfortunately, also, Pius’ position as political re- 
former soon clashed with his position as sovereign pontiff of a spiritual empire. 

Other essays are also of interest: C. Waldron Bolen of Clemson College says 
that when Hitler decided to remilitarize the Rhineland the French government was 
frustrated by its own public opinion and by British indecisiveness; William R. 
Rock of Bowling Green State University discusses the British dilemma in the 
spring and summer of 1939, when that government sought an agreement with 
Russia that would save Poland from Germany without inviting Russian occupa- 
tion; John Clinton Adams of Dartmouth College explores the basic factors in 
Russian foreign policy, and says there are only two—geography and Russian 
character; John A. Murray, now deceased, says the criticisms of Sir Edward 
Grey's foreign policies in 1911 and 1912 brought foreign policy out of the stage 
of "an esoteric science" into the arena of public discussion; J. Bowyer Bell of 
Trinity School holds the indecision and vacillation of Premier Léon Blum re- 
sponsible for the collapse of the Spanish Republic; Frederick B. M. Hollyday of 
Duke University maintains that Bismarck was "totally in error" in charging 
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that Albrecht von Stosch and Heinrich Rickert sought to supplant him with a 
“Gladstone Ministry”; President Lucien E. Roberts of Middle Georgia College 
discusses Egypt’s unhappy experience during the years 1875-1878 as a pawn of 
European diplomacy; Rodney O. Davis of Gustavus Adolphus College reaches 
the surprising conclusion that Lloyd George, in developing British war aims, 
would have admitted being led by public opinion, rather than being its leader; 
Mary Elizabeth Thomas of Florida State University says that in the war scare 
of 1887, regardless of existing treaties, British opinion was overwhelmingly 
against intervening in the event Germany attacked France through Belgium. 

The volume also contains a bibliography of Carroll’s writings and an ex- 
cellent index. | 


Falls Church, Virginia G. BERNARD NOBLE 


SARAJEVO: THE STORY OF A POLITICAL MURDER. By Joachim Remak. 
(New York: Criterion Books. c. 1959. Pp. xv, 301. $5.00.) 

1914. By James Cameron. (New York: Rinehart and Company. c. 1959. Pp. vii, 
278. $3.95.) 


Treese two books are issued forty-five years after the outbreak of the First 
World War. Mr. Remak’s Sarajevo is a popular, well-written account of an old 
story which, with one exception, adds nothing to what has long been known. 
It begins with a character sketch of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, the heir 
to the Hapsburg throne, who was well disposed toward the southern Slavs but 
was hated by the rising generation of that divided people; traces the origins of 
the plot that ended in his death at Sarajevo on June 28, 1914; recounts the story 
of his peculiar funeral; and analyzes at some length the trial of the conspirators, 
This last theme has not hitherto been tackled in English, and Remak’s account 
of the procéedings is the justification of his book. Although the author tries to 
be objective and impartial, his sympathies are clearly pro-Austrian, and there is 
no doubt in his mind that Dragutin Dimitriyevich-Apis was the villain of the 
tale. The final verdict must await the publication of the Serbian archives. 

Those archives were removed by the Austrians in 1915 and by the Germans 
during World War II, yet the captors have never published the papers relevant to 
Sarajevo—as if they did not find the papers they wanted. In his recent Österreich 
zwischen Russland und Serbien (Graz, 1958), Hans Uebersberger has printed 
facsimiles of two documents, undated, but between June 2 and 13, 1914, from 
the Serbian archives which report the crossing of the Serbian frontier into Bosnia 
by two students, one of them named “Tria” (Trifko Grabezh?), carrying six 
bombs and four revolvers. This may be what Lyuba Yovanovich had in mind 
when, in 1924, he stated that the Serbian cabinet of 1914 had been informed by 
Pashich of the plot against Francis Ferdinand. For some reason Remak does not 
mention these documents or refer to Uebersberger’s book in his bibliography, 
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which provides an excellent survey of the highly controversial sources concerning 
Sarajevo. 

1914 is quite a different kind of book, not a piece of sustained historical 
investigation, but an attempt to recall the mood of the year that ended the long 
era of peace and ushered in the First World War. The summer of 1914 in Eng- 
land was one of the finest on record and was enjoyed to the full, in spite of 
troubles in Ireland, activities of suffragettes, and the increasing cost of social 
reform. Mr. Cameron, a reporter for twenty years and now with the London 
News Chronicle, does not write from his own recollections, but he has read 
widely and digested accurately. His account of the incredulity with which the 
approach of war was greeted could not be bettered. 

It took England some months to get used to the war. The army sent to France 
nearly came to grief, owing to the wrangling between its commander, Sir John 
French, and General Lanrezac, who commanded the French army on the British 
right. Happily, nothing about this was published at the time, or the British 
people might have lost the confidence that carried them along. Outwardly, it was 
hard to believe that there was a war raging, for “business as usual” was still the 
motto, and life in England had not been much affected by the end of the year. 
The strangest episode was the Christmas truce between British and German sol- 
diers in Flanders, the most shameful the hounding by the press of the first sea 
lord, Prince Louis of Battenberg, who had served in the British navy as a British 
subject since 1868. 

Cameron does not entirely omit the Continent, having something to say about 
life in both France and Germany. He is to be congratulated on writing an inter- 
esting book which will recall to elderly persons many incidents which they will 
surely have forgotten. 


Alexandria, Virginia BERNADOTTE E. ScuurrT 


DIE SOWJETISIERUNG OST-MITTELEUROPAS: UNTERSUCHUNGEN 
ZU IHREM ABLAUF IN DEN EINZELNEN LÄNDERN. Volume I. 
Edited by Ernst Birke and Rudolf Neumann with the cooperation of Eugen 
Lemberg on behalf of Johann Gottfried Herder-Forschungsrates. (Frankfurt 
am Main: Alfred Metzner Verlag. 1959. Pp. x, 398.) 


Among important by-products of World War II has been the extension of 
Russian influence throughout East and Central Europe in the form of a satellite 
system. A description of how that system emerged and the course it has assumed 
since 1945 is the aim of this cooperative study. Based on documentary evidence 
and supplemented by other works pertinent to the problem, this treatise consists 
of five lengthy and uniformly organized chapters, treating the Baltic States, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, the complex Balkan situation, and East Germany. Each 
chapter examines the underlying and the immediate causes of Sovietization and 
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brief summaries of administrative apparatus, changes introduced in the judicial 
system and judicial procedure, reorganization of the armed forces, transformation 
“of the economy, and the reorientation in education, press, propaganda, and re- 
ligious policies. The authors make it clear that this remaking of East Central 
Europe, as events in Poland, Berlin, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary have indi- 
cated, has not been void of great stresses and strains. | 

While this reviewer was gratified to learn that in the West there are other 
than expedient political interests in the peoples of Eastern Europe, he was dis- 
appointed in another regard. Throughout this otherwise scholarly and balanced 
work nothing is said of the Nazi contribution to the Sovietization of Eastern 
Europe. Yet that contribution was immense. Nazi exploitation and mistreatment 
of native populations created favorable conditions for local Communist parties 
with the aid of Soviet armies to emerge supreme. Nazi occupation of Eastern 
Europe not only paved the way for the extension of Russian influence but to a 
large extent it also determined both the tempo and scope of Sovietization. Except 
for this rather vital omission, the present study represents a valuable synthesis 
in the growing literature on the problem. 


Portland State College, Oregon Basi, DMYTRYSHYN 


PHILANTHROPY IN ENGLAND, 1480-1660: A STUDY OF THE CHANG- 
ING PATTERN OF ENGLISH SOCIAL ASPIRATIONS. By W. K. 
Jordan. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1959. Pp. 410. $6.00.) 


In this comprehensive, thoroughgoing, vividly written volume, Professor Jor- 
dan traces “the changing aspirations of English society as reflected in the bene- 
factions of the age” of the Tudors and early Stuarts. He has undertaken “to record 
every gift and bequest made to charities” in ten carefully selected counties, rural 
and urban, including Middlesex (London), covering one-third of the parishes, 
one-third of the population, and “something over” half of the wealth of England 
between 1480 and 1660. He has also examined all available parochial statements 
of receipts and disbursements for relief from 1560 to 1660 in the ten counties 
and whatever overseers’ accounts he has been able to discover elsewhere. 

The present book sets forth the principal, statistically based findings, intro- 
ducing them with a discussion of the evolution of the Poor Law and of the 
charitable trust, and of the bearing of these two devices upon the welfare develop- 
ments of the period. Sermons and other relevant writings of the 180 years are 
reviewed, with abundant and interesting quotation, for their influence upon the 
impulse toward philanthropic action. 

After a description of the statistical approach employed, with an appropriate 
caution about “the frailties of the method,” Jordan reports 34,953 donors in an 
estimated population of 1,389,000 in the ten counties. These donors gave £3,- 
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102,696 between 1480 and 1660, two-thirds in bequests and 82 per cent in capi- 
tal funds. Contributions reached a preliminary peak during the Edwardian refor- 
mation and then rose to a steep top in 1621-1630, more than quadrupling those 
of any decade in the sixteenth century. From 1560 to 1660 receipts from parochial 
poor rates and disbursements by the overseers mounted in a steady curve, but they 
were far surpassed by the funds expended under philanthropic auspices. In Lon- 
don, Somerset, and Yorkshire more than half of the £2,057,709 contrib- 
uted by 17,450 donors came from 3,121 merchants, dwarfing the combined 
donation of crown, nobility, gentry, and clergy. Two subsequent volumes will 
discuss in more detail the nature of bequests and other gifts in urban and rural 
England. 

Among the changes in English social aspirations to which Jordan points are 
an enlarged concern for human welfare, a consistent emphasis through the six- 
teenth century and into the seventeenth upon the spiritual values of benevolence 
but a pronounced trend from religious to secular objectives and auspices, and of 
what today we would call a problem-solving approach to poverty. Perhaps the 
best illustration of this approach was the attempt to provide work as a means 
of maintenance and of rehabilitation which, though unsuccessful, was a major, 
constructively motivated innovation. 

This book is a gold mine of facts and figures and of contemporary stinking: 
It is interestingly written. The author's interpretations are often provocative, fur- 
nishing stimulating material for discussion in seminar and class. Can one, for 
example, regard testators and contributors as the equivalent of a conscious, policy- 
forming group, or does one see them as individuals, acting from a variety of 
motives, often socially irrelevant but subject to the climate of social opinion and 
social example? Again, was the Poor Law the "prudential device" of a merchant- 
dominated philanthropy, deliberately taking responsibility for this phase of the 
national welfare, as later in certain American communities the charity organiza- 
tion movement attempted, or did it develop because giving in the generality of 
parishes. was insufficient? How far can one assume adequacy in philanthropy 
except in a narrowly bounded geographic or categorical territory? i 

Jordan presents his findings with great force and enthusiasm. He marshals a 
vast amount of information in a hitherto little-explored field to make an out- 
standing contribution to historical knowledge, an invaluable resource for teachers 
and writers of social history and for representatives of the burgeoning historical 
interest in the field of social work. 


Washington, D. C. KARL DE SCHWEINITZ 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH HISTORY: TUDOR PERIOD, 1485-1603. 
Edited by Conyers Read. [Issued under the direction of the American His- 
torical Association and the Royal Historical Society of Great Britain.] (2d ed.; 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. xxviii, 624. $10.10.) 


Tux appearance of Conyers Read's new edition of Bibliography of British 
History: Tudor Period is an event of major importance to students concerned | 
with any aspect of the history and civilization of Tudor England. Since the first 
edition in 1933 an enormous amount of research has been devoted to this field, 
some of the best of it under the direction of Professor Read himself. A volume 
that would bring up to date the accumulation of knowledge in the quarter of a 
century intervening between the compilation of the first and second editions has 
long been needed, and the new volume more than fulfills the expectations of 
scholars. 

The revision of the bibliography of the Tudor period is the first of several 
such revisions made possible by a grant from the Ford Foundation to the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, which is cooperating in this enterprise with the 
Mediaeval Academy of America, the British Academy, and the Royal Historical 
Society. Also under way are a new edition of Charles Gross's Sources and Litera- 
ture of English History ... to 1485 (the first since 1913), a revision of Godfrey 
Davies’ bibliography for the Stuart period, and bibliographies covering later 
periods. All of these bibliographies are invaluable not only to historians but to all . 
who have any serious interest in history, and few grants made by the Ford Foun- 
dation will return so much of value for the amount expended. 

The second edition of the Tudor bibliography follows closely the pattern 
of the first, but some new sections have been added. Under “History of Law” 
there is a new short section on the “Court of Wards and Liveries.” Under “Eccle- 
siastical History” there are numerous expansions, and the division on Wales also 
has many new sections. Read and his coworkers reviewed some five thousand 
titles and accepted approximately half for inclusion. A few titles in the first 
edition were excluded in the second. The first edition had 4,321 entries while 
the second has 6,543. In the preface to the new edition Read observes: “A com- 
parison of the two editions chapter by chapter reveals the fact that significant 
contributions to Scottish, Welsh, and particularly Irish history have been relatively 
"more numerous than those to English history. It is somewhat surprising to discover 
that additions to ecclesiastical history have been relatively more numerous than 
those to economic history. Among the churches, the history of Roman Catholicism 
has gained more than that of either the Anglican or the dissenting churches.” 
The comment about the activity among students of ecclesiastical history comes 
as no surprise to this reviewer. Of all subjects studied at the Folger Library 
during the past decade, more serious work has been devoted to some aspect of 
religion in relation to society or letters than to any other single subject. 

The second edition reprints the original introduction by Professor Edward 


- 
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P. Cheyney which gives a brief account of the early efforts of the American 
Historical Association and the Royal Historical Society to launch a joint enter- 
prise for the publication of the first bibliographies. Most of the historians who 
participated in the first publications are no longer numbered among the living, 
but it is a satisfaction to contemplate the continuing vigor of two of them, Read 
and Sir John Neale, who took an active part in the preparation of the second 
edition by suggesting collaborators on his side of the Atlantic and by reading the 
entire manuscript, With characteristic generosity Read gives credit to his prin- 
cipal assistant, Miss Marion Ruth Swann, who "collected virtually all of the 
material, arranged it and indexed it with rare diligence and devotion." 

Some of the significant contributions during the past quarter of a century 
have come in the field of cultural and social history, and here Read has added 
many new items. Literary research alone has consumed the energies of hundreds 
of scholars on both sides of the Atlantic, and a bibliographer has a difficult task 
in choosing the items that deserve inclusion in a work devoted to general history. 
One must Jament that much of this literary research does not deserve to survive 
and Read has shown discrimination in eliminating the trivial and the ephemeral 
stuff that merely represents current fads and fashions in literary learning. 

Of all that has been written in twenty-five years, the items dealing with liter- 
ary criticism that an objective historian considers worthy of inclusion number 

precisely four. But Read has not neglected literary scholarship in other areas and 
has included biographies, editions, and essays of general significance. 

No two people will agree on all of the inclusions and omissions in a bibli- 
ography of such scope as this, and any specialist can discover some item that he 
might wish had been included. But Read has maintained an excellent balance 
and has provided a tool with many edges that scholars will find indispensable 
for the next quarter of a century. The printing is excellent, as might be expected 
ef the Clarendon Press, and the index is comprehensive and accurate. Scholars 
could not ask for more. 


Folger Library Lovis B. Wricur 


THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY COMMONWEALTHMAN: STUDIES 
IN THE TRANSMISSION, DEVELOPMENT AND CIRCUMSTANCE 
OF ENGLISH LIBERAL THOUGHT FROM THE RESTORATION 
OF CHARLES II UNTIL THE WAR WITH THE THIRTEEN COLO- 
NIES. By Caroline Robbins. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1959. Pp. viii, 462. $10.00.) 


THe purpose of this book is to isolate for special study a strand of English 
thought in the eighteenth century that "served to maintain a revolutionary tradi- 
tion and to link the histories of English struggles against tyranny in one century 
with those of American efforts for independence in another.” Following two 
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chapters on several thinkers of the seventeenth century, notably Locke and Har- 
rington, are chapters on Robert Molesworth; Ireland, with emphasis on William 
Molyneux; Scotland, prominently featuring Francis Hutcheson; the nonconform- 
ists, especially Isaac Watts; and the Whigs of the reigns of George II and George 
III, particularly Richard Price and Joseph Priestley. In addition to the more im- 
portant writers mentioned, each chapter includes accounts of many lesser figures 
as well as of schools and liberal teachers, congregations and liberal pastors, and 
of clubs through which ideas were disseminated. The "ideas" that this minority 
are regarded as having preserved included general claims, such as the right to 
resist tyranny, government by consent, and freedom of thought, religion, and 
inquiry, and more specific political concepts, like the separation of powers, rota- 
tion 1n office, extension of suffrage, and equalized representation in Parliament. 

Radical or even liberal political ideas were little congenial to the prevailing 
conservative, even complacent, temper of tbe first three-quarters of the eighteenth 
century. Locke's theory of natural rights, with its revolutionary implications, was 
displaced by an empiricism and a utilitarianism that could claim an equally clear 
descent from his Essay. So long as a Stuart restoration seemed possible, there 
was a powerful bias against any reform of Parliament, though this had seemed 
a foregone conclusion at the end of the Civil War. Hence the Whig minority 
described by Miss Robbins was always marginal; as she says, "No achievements 
in England of any consequence can be credited to them." Indeed, their thought 
failed to keep pace with changes in government generally regarded as progressive. 
They opposed ministerial responsibility to Parliament because it was contrary 
to the separation of powers, and they detested political parties, which one of their 
archenemies, Edmund Burke, perceived to be necessary to representative govern- 
ment. Partly for this reason they were incapable of an organization that might 
have given them a chance to make some of their ideas effective. "None," Miss 
Robbins says, “had the faintest conception of what was necessary and what was 
wrong, what was legitimate and what was unprincipled in the compromises and 
adjustments inevitably imposed upon groups anxious to implement reforming 
programs." Their achievement consisted wholly in preserving and transmitting 
a tradition. Perhaps the Thomason collection of tracts in the British Museum, 
which one of their number, Thomas Hollis, induced George III to buy, may 
stand as their monument, Their service, Miss Robbins concludes, was twofold: 
“They kept alive political ideas which proved suitable and useful for a great 
new republic," and they "rescued England from uniformity and intolerance even 
in a period of conservatism and indifference." 

There can be no question of the thoroughness and accuracy of Miss Robbins’ 
scholarship; she has gone far beyond the limits of printed sources to include such 
evidence as can be obtained of the influence of teachers and preachers. The worth 
of her study of conscientious and able men who have become perhaps unde- 
servedly obscure is readily admitted. At the same time the plan of her book 
seems to present certain difficulties. She herself remarks that the selection of 
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persons to be included “cannot be precise,” for the continuity with the seven- 
teenth century consists more in similarity of ideas than in an ascertainable 
historical connection. It is “immensely significant,” she adds, that “the most fer- 
tile ideas in politics” are found in Scotland and Ireland. For here the concepts 
ceased to be abstract ideas and became relevant to an actual situation—the rela- 
tion of these countries to England, which later bore some resemblance to her 
relation to the American colonies. Was there, in truth, any problem of perpetu- 
ating a tradition, in so far as this consisted merely in keeping certain general 
ideas in mind? Most of the ideas were old even at the time of the Civil War. 
The mixed constitution as an idea, for example, had been part of the literary 
tradition since Plato, and Montesquieu picked up the separation of powers as 
a popular commonplace about English government, though it was not in fact 
true. It would have been remarkable if ideas like this could have been forgotten. 
Also, I think, when the ideas apply to an actual situation, they belong less clearly 
to a Whig minority. As Miss Robbins remarks, Ireland excited the loyalty of 
Swift and Berkeley, who were Tories, and in Scotland Hume was “near to the 
Commonwealthmen,” though he too was a Tory. In short, it looks as if Whig 
or Tory could have dredged up the ideas from a common pool if they had 
needed them. 


Cornell University GEORGE H. SABINE 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR (United Kingdom Civil 
Series). Edited by Sir Keith Hancock. THE ECONOMIC BLOCKADE. 
Volumes I and II. By W. N. Medlicott. (London: H. M. Stationery Office 
and Longmans, Green and Company; distrib. by British Information Services, 
New York. 1952; 1959. Pp. xiv, 732; xiv, 727. $8.00 postpaid; $9.29 postpaid.) 


Tue British government should be thanked for publishing these volumes on 
World War II, contrary to its decision to keep secret the official histories of the 
blockade in the First World War; and Professor Medlicott, who was attached to 
the British Ministry of Economic Warfare, 1942-1945, is to be congratulated on 
a very lucid account of a sprawling subject. He limits himself to the blockade, 
leaving aside the story of the attack on the enemy’s economy by bombing and 
sabotage, and he considers only briefly the effects on Germany, a subject that 
could only be followed through German sources. The study is based primarily 
on documents of the General Branch of the Ministry of Economic Warfare, but 
use is made of embassy files in Washington, and of some Foreign Office, Board 
of Trade, and Air Ministry papers. 

Volume I deals with the too hopeful prewar plans for economic warfare and 
with the early building of controls over enemy trade, through trading with 
the enemy legislation and black-listing, controls of enemy exports, and rationing 
of neutral imports. But the fall of France altered the fundamental situation in 
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which agreements with neutral governments had been ‘reached, and thereafter 
much depended on “controls at source,” i.e., through shipping controls and pur- 
chasing agreements. The German invasion of Russia, which Medlicott believes 
was partly dictated by fears of the effects of the blockade, stopped the greatest 
leak in the structure, 

The period from 1941, covered in Volume II, is perhaps more dramatic. 
Sections of the book on British and American policies toward Japan and 
Latin America show that there was a remarkable degree of economic coordination 
even before December 1941. Although methods and tempo varied, there was 
unity of purpose in limiting Japan’s military potentialities, without pushing her 
into belligerency. Anglo-American reticence on their intentions may have, in Med- 
licott’s view, strengthened Japan’s willingness to take greater risks. American 
policy in Latin America was based on “Hemisphere Defence,” but our pre- 
clusive purchasing and our proclaimed lists of firms in bad favor did coordinate 
with British economic warfare measures. 

In negotiations with European neutrals the British found Sweden to be the 
most amenable, within the limits imposed on her by the facts of war in Northern 
Europe, while the Swiss were believed to be trading on their traditional neu- 
trality and enjoying the best of both worlds, Portugal and Turkey had alliances 
with Great Britain, and for that very reason, perhaps, gave in more readily to 
German economic pressures, Medlicott emphasizes that the United States took a 
more doctrinaire view and usually urged a tougher policy toward neutrals, e.g., in 
the case of Swedish ball bearings and Portuguese and Spanish wolfram. Ministry 
of Economic Warfare files also show ample evidence of divergencies between the 
State Department and the Board of Economic Warfare, the latter usually being 
supported by the armed services officials, who had little patience with fine political 
considerations. Medlicott enlarges on the story of conflict between Ambassador 
Hayes and the State Department already told by Feis, Hoare, and Hayes in their 
books on Spain. 

The author gives due consideration to the relatively late decision of both 
Germany and Japan in 1943-1944 to exert their own maximum industrial efforts, 
just when these were being offset by similar increases in American war produc- 
tion. Yet some of the battles over neutral sales of their own goods to the Axis 
continued long after the military balance had swung in Allied favor. 

It is a pity that no one has been permitted to undertake as thorough an 
account of the blockade from American sources. Gordon and Dangerfield's The 
Hidden Weapon is only an introduction; there must be much more to tell, The 
British were constantly upset by the confusion in Washington, and they could 
not help but be annoyed when the United States in the name of controlling or 
releasing our own goods took, and announced publicly, important actions with- 
out first informing our Allies. One can only say that it was a poor way to 
run a war. 


Western Reserve University Marion C. Smery 
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THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 1941-1950. Edited by 
L. G. Wickham Legg and E. T. Williams. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1959. Pp. xxi, 1031. $16.80.) 


Tuis latest supplementary volume of the DNB, the sixth, consists of articles 
on 725 men and women who were British subjects—in most cases by birth, in 
relatively few by naturalization—and who died during the fifth decade of the 
present century. It was as persons of distinction, of course, that they were selected 
for admission to this British hall of fame, and since generally recognized dis- 
tinction is seldom attained in early life, it is not strange that a majority of these 
"biographees" were born in the nineteenth century. The surprise (at least it was 
a surprise to me) is to find how overwhelming that majority is. Those born after 
1900 are literally very few and far between. 

As Mr. Trevor Williams suggests in his editorial prefatory note, to try to 
base a history of the British people in recent times upon these biographical 
articles would be to rely for evidence upon the unusual. History is surely more 
than the biographies of great men, Carlyle to the contrary notwithstanding, but, 
just as surely, it cannot properly leave out great men or great women; and it is 
true, as Williams points out, that "much of the story of the first half of this 
century in Great Britain and beyond is necessarily reflected in the thousand pages 
which follow." As its predecessors have been, this volume will no doubt be con- 
sulted mainly as a reference by those seeking information about individuals, 
but it is not only a work of reference. Considered more broadly, it has value as 
a work of history, illustrating developments and trends during a time of un- 
precedentedly rapid change in almost all branches of history—the fifty years or 
so in which these selected individuals did their important work, made their mark, 
and exerted their influence. 

It is manifestly impossible here, or in any brief compass, to skim all the 
cream in this thesaurus of eminence, but a few names may be mentioned, even 
at the risk of incurring the charge of invidious discrimination. We can read some- 
thing here of the advances made in an age of swiftly developing natural science 
by physicists, Nobel prize winners Francis Aston and Sir William Bragg among 
others; by those great mathematicians, astronomers, cosmologists, and masters 
of the art of popularizing physical science, Sir James Jeans and Sir Arthur 
Eddington; by the Canadian physiologist Sir Frederick Banting in the discovery 
of insulin. The history of anthropology is illustrated by Sir James Fraser of 
Golden Bough fame; of archaeology by Sir Arthur Evans and Sir Flinders Petrie, 
who did so much to revolutionize the study of ancient history; of economics by 
John Maynard Keynes, who brought a fresh and reforming mind to the problems 
of his times and made "Keynesian economics" a meaningful term; of govern- 
ment and political parties by two British prime ministers, Lloyd George and 
Stanley Baldwin, and a number of Dominion prime ministers, including Macken- 
zie King of Canada and Smuts and Hertzog of South Africa; of labor by John 
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Burns, Tom Mann, and Ben Tillett (all three associated in the great London dock 
strike of 1889) and by J. R. Clynes and J. H. Thomas, both cabinet ministers; 
of social reform by the Webbs, whose deaths in the same decade made it possible ' 
to deal with their incomparable partnership in a single article; of philosophy by 
Alfred Whitehead and R. G. Collingwood; of literature by Bernard Shaw, H. G. 
Wells, James Joyce, and Virginia Woolf; of the history of history by A. F. 
Pollard, Sir William Holdsworth, Sir J. H. Clapham, Philip Guedalla, and that 
prodigy of scholarly productivity A. Berriedale Keith, who combined, in what 
might seem to be a strange blend, deep learning in the Sanskrit Vedas and un- 
rivaled knowledge of responsible government in the British Dominions. 

Feminists may resent the fact, and others may perhaps regret it, that women 
are the subjects of only about 6 per cent of the articles. (In the latest supplement 
of the Dictionary of American Biography, the American counterpart of the DNB, 
the percentage is nearly the same, approximately 5.5.) Perhaps something will be 
done about it. In our country Radcliffe College is sponsoring a new biographical 
dictionary to be devoted exclusively to noted American women; preliminary 
editorial work on it has been begun under the direction of Dr. Edward T. James. 

A mere turning of the present volume's pages reveals a fact that might give 
rise, especially in this country, to a fallacious inference. A very large proportion 
of the subjects of these articles (more than 60 per cent, I think) were knights 
or peers, with a small admixture of baronets and dames. The knights were selected, 
however, not because of their titles but because they were men of recognized 
distinction, upon whom, for that reason, knighthood had been conferred; and 
probably more than half of the peers held new peerages, conferred on them 
for the same reason, Peers, merely as such, have never been automatically ad- 
mitted to the DNB. This is not to suggest that aristocratic descent and affiliation 
and connection with royalty have lost all their weight as factors in appraising 
distinction in Britain. Edward George Villiers Stanley, for example, may owe 
some of the attention he receives here to the fact that he was Earl of Derby; and 
Henry George Charles Lascelles, even though he was sixth Earl of Harewood, 
. might not have rounded the cape (with a biography of a scant page) had he 
not married the Princess Royal. 

In a work of this nature the editorial function is basic and original. It does 
not begin with a manuscript already written. The selection of the worthies to 
be included, the amount of space to be allotted to each, the securing of competent 
biographers, the revising and improving articles when desirable, and the checking 
for factual accuracy—these are responsibilities of the editorial office. And it must, 
of course, seek expert advice and have competent assistance. In the present vol- 
ume some ninety advisers are thanked by name. The fact that the 725 articles 
were written by more than 560 contributors suggests that there is little hack 
writing here. A very large proportion of the articles cite "personal knowledge" 
and "private information" as sources; editorial policy has not barred associates, 
friends, warm admirers, or even relatives as biographers. Thus the article on 
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Banting was written by his collaborator C. H. Best; that on Lord Stamp.by his 
admirer and friend Lord Beveridge; that on Lord Wedgwood by the distin- 
guished historian Miss C. V. Wedgwood. Two editors’ names appear on the title 
page—Wickham Legg and Trevor Williams. The former, who edited the pre- 
ceding supplement, died while this one was in preparation, and Williams was 
left to complete the work. 


New York City Rosert LIVINGSTON SCHUYLER 


FRONTENAC: THE COURTIER GOVERNOR. By W. J. Eccles. (Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart Limited, c. 1959. Pp. ix, 406. $6.50.) 


Tens full-length portrait of the “Great Onontio" will dismay most readers 
accustomed to the likeness of Frontenac to be found in Parkman’s and other 
biographies. The author’s simple thesis is that this governor of New France 
has been vastly overrated. Instead of being the expert soldier and civic leader, 
the incomparable dealer with Indians who saved New France from the Iroquois 
menace and its English neighbors, Frontenac is revealed as a vain, self-seeking, 
pugnacious, litigious, irresponsible courtier, whose main purpose was to fill his 
pockets with ill-gotten profits of illicit fur trading, and to make everyone in New 
France submit abjectly to his wishes and whims. Even the explorers sent out 
ostensibly to widen France’s empire were his tools in this nefarious business; and 
his operations were usually in direct opposition to the orders he received from 
the King’s ministers and even from Louis XIV himself. 

The picture has such dark shadows that a reader inevitably inquires, “How 
could Parkman and other biographers and historians have been so misled?” The 
author’s answer is that they read Frontenac’s own reports to ministers and 
King and regarded the accounts of his opponents and enemies as unreliable and 
highly biased. 

But how account for Frontenac’s impunity in disregarding ministerial and 
royal orders? Here the author's answer is that Frontenac had immense influence . 
at court, was able to write expertly and with great charm, and, in addition, was 
frequently related by blood or marriage to the minister in power at the moment. 
This view is correct up to a point, but not wholly convincing to one who has 
studied the sparring for power of the many cliques in Louis’ court, especially 
the one backing the Recollects and their explorers as against those supporting 
the Jesuits. Moreover, the reports of such men as Frontenac, La Salle, Jolliet, 
Marquette, and others were frequently, if not usually, prepared and written by 
others—such as the Jesuits, or the Sieur de Villermont, or Abbé Bernou. Fron- 
tenac was backed by and was probably the tool of the Colbert-Calliéres-D'Estrées- 
Abbé Renaudot-Bernou clique—one of the most powerful and complicated of 
the Sun King’s court. More of the undercover work of this group should have 
been included in Frontenac’s biography to help explain why he could defy or- 
ders with such apparent impunity. 
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A study of this clique’s machinations would also have necessitated Professor 
Eccles’ devoting a larger part of his book to the explorers and the fur trade. To 
be sure, he makes the gains from the fur trade the moving force in Frontenac’s 
Canadian career, thereby explaining many facets of it, such as relations with the 
Iroquois; but the emphasis is always on the Indians and he tends to slight Fron- 
tenac’s relations with individual traders. 

One or possibly two exceptions can be made. Unaware, apparently, of what 
he is doing, the author inadvertently adds something to our previous knowledge 
of the Le Moyne brothers and Henri Tonty. It is doubtful that it has been known 
heretofore that Tonty went among the Assiniboine Indians of the Lake of the 
Woods area (not so far east, however, as the map opposite page ninety-cight 
would lead one to believe). Here the author may have confused Henri Tonty 
with his brother Alphonse, who was the commandant at Michilimackinac. But 
it is more than likely that the “Man with the Iron Hand” was also in the region 
of the Upper Mississippi, Rainy River and Lake, and Lake Winnipeg. Our first 
authentic reports from the Lake Superior-Lake Winnipeg trade routes begin at 
about this time; and La Salle, Tonty’s partner and successor in the Illinois 
country, is suspected of having been on Lake Superior earlier, according to 
Louise Kellogg. 

Incidentally, Miss Kellogg’s substantial contributions to a knowledge of Fron- 
tenac’s fur trade and Indian policy are completely ignored by the author, as are 
several other outstanding authorities in this field. He relies chiefly on manu- 
scripts in Paris, Ottawa, and Quebec, but seemingly on little if anything from 
London, where Frontenac’s relations with the English colonies and the Iroquois 
(which form a large part of the book) are related in considerable detail. In Lon- 
don, too, in the archives of the Royal Society and at the British Museum, he 
could have found a great deal to supplement the story of Louis XIV's ministers 
and their methods of conducting Canadian affairs. | 

In other words, it seems to this reviewer that the author has done an excel- 
lent job of debunking the Frontenac myth and finding new data to bolster his 
thesis, but he has relied too implicitly on certain sources without taking others 
of a different point of view into account. Now is the time for an impartial, dis- 
passionate, thoroughly grounded account of Frontenac's period in Canadian his- 
tory to be written; it should be based upon all available sources and give due con- 
sideration to all the forces at work in Louis XIV's court in connection with 
Canadian affairs. 


Hamline University Grace Ler Nure 
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LA PHYSIOCRATIE A LA FIN DU REGNE DE LOUIS XV (1770-1774). 
By Georges Weulersse. Preface by Ernest Labrousse. (Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France. 1959. Pp. xi, 238. 960 fr.) ` 


Tans is a book by a specialist for specialists. It was on the physiocrats that the 
author, a fellow student and comrade of Mathiez, Péguy, and Albert Lévy, wrote 
his doctoral treatise, and defended it brilliantly at the University of Paris in 1910. 
Published as Le mouvement physiocrate en France de 1756 à 1770 (2 vols, 
Paris, 1910), it was reviewed in this journal in April 1912 (XVII, 657-58). At 
that time the author announced his intention to bring his study down to the 
Revolution of 1789. That promise he did not forget. On his death, after a dis- 
tinguished career at the Lycée Carnot, he left three manuscripts ready for the 
press. One was published by his friends in 1950, La physiocratie sous les minis- 
teres de Turgot et de Necker (1774-1781), reviewed in this journal’s July 1951 
issue (LVI, 874-75.) The present volume is the third segment. An epilogue, 
which brings the study down to 1792, still awaits printing. 

This present volume treats the physiocratic school from the time of Choiseul’s 
fall from power in 1770 until the beginning of Turgot’s ministry. It was a period 
in which the school suffered governmental disfavor, expressed in various ways. 
Members of the group continued their Tuesday meetings at the home of Mira- 
beau, often with friends, including the ladies, present as guests. Little, however, 
is related of the personal ties of the school; the author is primarily interested in 
setting forth their ideas, or program. Making few references to their previous 
opinions, he delineates their attitudes expressed in this period on agriculture, 
commerce, industry, colonies, mining, fishing, taxation, government—in short, 
on all matters economic and on some matters political and philosophic. This he 
does by the method of employing multitudinous quotations. The paragraphs com- 
monly begin with one or two topic sentences, followed by several quotations, 
most of them brief and some consisting of a mere clause. Perhaps two-thirds of 
cach page, on the average, consists of quotations. In this way the author main- 
tains accuracy and preserves the flavor of the original. But because they are 
taken out of context, not all the quotations are clear, and a diversity of literary 
style results; tangent topics are brought in and there is some difficulty in holding 
to the central thought. This reviewer would have preferred M. Weulersse to have 
relied much more on his own capable literary expression. He also wonders if a 
book that is so largely composed of quotations can be highly rated as history. 

This is not to deny the work's solid merits. It is the product of one of the 
world's leading authorities on the physiocratic movement. The elaborate docu- 
mentation, made with consummate brevity, reveals the author's extraordinary 
acquaintance with the subject. He brings in much by way of background on the 
economic conditions of the day. He has some references, moreover, to the politi- 
cal developments as they affected the physiocratic school. He has produced a 
work that will be of much aid to future students of the movement. It is handi- 
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capped in not having a conclusion or an index, but it is reported that the epilogue, 
when published, will carry an index to the whole work. 


University of Kentucky SHELBY T. McCrov 


MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE, 1758-1794: BEITRAGE ZU SEINEM 200. 
GEBURTSTAG. Edited by Walter Markov. In association with u 
Lefebvre. (Berlin: Riitten & Loening. 1958. Pp. 628.) 


Tins well-annotated collection of essays opens with Lefebvre’s glowing— 
indeed, too glowing—picture of Robespierre as the proponent of social justice 
and popular democracy. Thermidor, Charlotte Robespierre's memoirs (a beauti- 
ful critical study), and persons arrested for "endangering" or supporting Robes- 
pierre are discussed by Calvet, Pioro and Labracherie, and Eude (Paris), respec- 
tively. Robespierre's championship of the Antillean free blacks is thrillingly pre- 
sented by Bruhat (Paris). Editor Markov (Leipzig) contributes a fine, largely 
virgin study of the Enragés and Jacques Roux. Roux's program, in its attack on 
property, resembles that of Hébert, which Jacob (Lille) gleans from Le Pere 
Duchesne. How Robespierre rid himself of the "Revolutionary Army"; how the 
popular clubs were turned into instruments of Robespierre's dictatorship; and 
why the lowly French worker refused aid to Robespierre at Thermidor are told 
by Cobb (Aberystwyth), Soboul (Paris), and Rudé (London), respectively. 
Schnelle (Leipzig) considers rights for actors, and the theater in Robespierre's 
system of public-opinion control. Robespierre's tyranny in retrospect and Babeuf 
are Tónnesson's (Oslo) subjects. Bernstein (New York) portrays a rather too 
class conscious early America, and discusses American popular clubs and Paine, 
Barlow, etc. Le$nodorski’s (Warsaw) excellent essay shows that the Polish insur- 
rectionists of 1794 included a real Jacobin element not satisfied with independence 
alone. Mejdfická (Prague) demonstrates how the controlled Hapsburg press 
sought to calm the Bohemian peasant looking to France for release. Benda's 
(Budapest) memorable study tells how the middle nobility and intellectuals of 
Hungary were organized into an anti-Hapsburg conspiracy by Martinovics, police 
spy turned patriot turned informer. Stern (Halle a. d. S.) details skillfully the 
crafty illegalities whereby Emperor Francis crushed Austria's Jacobins. Voegt 
(Leipzig) portrays Rebmann as translator-exponent of Robespierre. Cantimori 
(Florence) considers an old parallel between Kant, who, with his Critique of Pure 
Reason, beheaded God; and Robespierre, who, with his guillotine, “beheaded 
the King." Fichte's “rights”—revolution, existence, freedom, property—subse- 
: quently developed into governmental obligation to provide sufficient property for 
subsistence constitutes Buhr's (Berlin) subject. Lastly, Cornu (Berlin) shows the 
influence of the French Revolution on Karl Marx's thinking. ` 

As one can see, this book illumines many dark corners. Naturally, it is not 
flawless. It was not rumors that caused Britain's Pitt and Austria's De Mercy to 
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regret Robespierre's fall. If Montgaillard was Robespierre's emissary, Pitt and 
De Mercy were principals. It was the Prussians who had only rumors to go on. 
To speak of the Huguenots' return without mentioning the Constituent Ássem- 
bly's invitation seems incomplete. Ordinary candles were not "colonial products." 
Their inordinate price rise sprang from scarcity of tallow; France's cattle herds 
were sadly depleted, and soapmakers and candlemakers were competing fran- 
tically for the little tallow available. The French Revolutionary War did not 
become expansionist after Thermidor. Robespierre himself contemplated annexing 
part of Belgium; and 120 Rhineland communities were annexed in 1793. The 
Rhineland was not occupied by France from 1794 to 1814. The armistice of De- 
cember 1795 and the yearslong resistance of Mayence cannot be disregarded. 
Lastly, Marx and Engels are sometimes interjected quite unnecessarily. 

The bibliography is a mere alphabetical list, but the text itself often supplies 
critical information, Thus, Godechot's treatment of the Polish question is char- 
acterized as “meager and moreover faulty, due to inadequate consideration and 
evaluation of existing materials"; R. R. Palmer's treatment is termed "marginal." 
One may note a few lapses in the bibliography; e.g., Aulard's Actes is now com- 
plete (28 vols., 1951), and Six's Dictionnaire appeared in revised and augmented 
dress in 1947. But these are trifling objections to a book offering so much. 


Santa Monica, California SYDNEY Seymour Bro 


HISTOIRE GÉNÉRALE DU DROIT PRIVÉ FRANCAIS (DE 1789 A 1804): 
LA REVOLUTION ET LA PROPRIETE FONCIERE. By Marcel Garaud. 
[De la Bibliothéque d'Histoire du Droit publiée sous les auspices de la 
Société d'Histoire du Droit.] (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 1958. Pp. 404. 4,000 fr.) 


Proressor Garaud's book is one of those useful monographs which, in addi- 
tion to the obvious sources, here mostly collections of laws and decrees, incorporate 
fully the earlier monographic work. To trace what happened to property in real 
estate during the Revolution one has to review the status of such property in 1789; 
somewhat over a third of this book is devoted to a survey of the survivals of 
feudal tenure, the tithe, and long-term leases. This survey provides an admirable 
and tboroughly up-to-date examination of the literature on that old problem, just 
how much “feudalism” was left in French law—and practice—in the field of 
real estate on the eve of the Revolution. 

Similarly, Garaud reviews briefly yet in substantial detail the “liberation of 
the soil" by revolutionary legislation suppressing the remnants of feudalism, con- 
fiscating and disposing of by public sales the property of the Church, the émigrés, 
and the condamnés, and dividing what had survived of communal lands. On the 
vente des biens nationaux Garaud provides in sixty pages a synthesis of work on 
this controversial and important subject from Marion through Lefebvre. 

This is basically a work in legal history. The author is not primarily interested 
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in the sociology of law; on the other hand, he is far from taking the naive posi- 
tion that a history of just what laws get passed is a full history of “what really 
happens.” His position is indeed a rather surprisingly Whiggish one. He tries 
hard, and by no means without success, to avoid the extreme of Taine—and 
others—that the French Revolution was a catastrophic destruction of a decaying 
but somehow full-fledged “feudal” system which was replaced by a complete 
“bourgeois” system of private property. He also attempts to avoid the extreme of 
twentieth-century writers like Gaxotte, who contend that French landed property 
was already in 1789 wholly “modern,” and the Revolution—at least the Jacobin 
Revolution—a premature attempt to introduce communistic collective ownership. 
Similarly on the sale of nationalized property, he maintains a cautious, middle- 
of-the-road position between those who hold that the sales had no effect, save in 
dispossession of the Church, on class structure and ownership of land, and those 
who believe that the sales made the France of nineteenth-century small-scale own- 
ership and exploitation of real property. An unexciting and useful book. 


Harvard University CRANE Brinton 


LA DEFAITE DES SANS-CULOTTES: MOUVEMENT POPULAIRE ET 
RÉACTION BOURGEOISE EN L’AN III. By Kare D. Tønnesson. (Oslo: 
Presses Universitaires d’Oslo; Paris: Librairie R. Clavreuil. 1959. Pp. xix, 456.) 


Here is another study of the Revolution in the manner of Cobb, Rudé, and 
Soboul; indeed, it is, in effect, a continuation of Soboul’s Les Sans-culottes parisi- 
ens en PAn II. In his effort to write the history of the Year III "from below,” 
Mr. Tønnesson has ransacked what would appear to be all the archives and li- 
braries in Paris, and with great profit. He has been able to present a version of 
the Thermidorians more sophisticated than the frequently black-and-white ac- 
count of some of his predecessors. 

The opposition to the Thermidorians, he points out, was by no means unani- 
mous in its views. The Jacobins in the first months of their defeat still supported 
revolutionary government even though in the wrong hands; only after the closing 
of their club did they rally to the Constitution of 1793. Beside them were the 
sans-culottes, whose views, labeled neo-Hébertist by Tønnesson, were consistently 
held through the Year III: the return to popular government by the restoration 
of the Commune, elected officials directly responsible to their constituents, the 
application of the constitution of the Year III. 

From the point of view of the sans-culottes the hunger riots of Germinal m 
Prairial were the outstanding events of the year. Both these insurrections were 
organized outside the formal apparatus of the sections: assembly or civil com- 
mittee. In fact, the latter as agents of the government and honnétes gens, generally 
tried to check the movements. On 12 Germinal the true insurgents, with the 
Cité section taking the lead, were recruited in the streets and from the shops. 
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Mingling with these at the Convention were -generally peaceful delegations from 
the sections, reading resolutions more or less critical of the government, and in 
some cases withdrawing after the address was read. 

In regard to the Prairial riots, the author corrects two generally held notions 
of the invasion of the Faubourg St. Antoine by the jeunesse dorée. It took place 
on 4 Prairial, not 3 Prairial, as Mathiez and Lefebvre report it. And it was not 
undertaken by the jeunesse alone nor in a spirit of caprice. The force was set up 
by the government, placed under the command of General Kilmaine, and given 
a specific mission. Its twelve hundred. members included about six or seven hun- 
dred of the jeunesse, two hundred dragoons, and detachments of the national 
guard of three loyal sections. It was accompanied by the deputies Vernier and 
Courtois. 

These are a few examples of the manner in which Tønnesson has refined and 
amplified the history of the Thermidorian reaction. There will have to be some 
scratching and scribbling on lecture notes. One criticism is perhaps a matter of 
personal taste. Not infrequently a vital part of the author’s argument is lost in the 
notes among citations of sources, which weakens his case considerably. Otherwise, 
this is an extremely rewarding book. 


University of Illinois J. B. Strich 


PORTUGUESE AFRICA. By James Duffy. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1959. Pp. vi, 389. $6.75.) 


Mr. Duffy's well-written history of Angola and Mozambique is one of the 
most rewarding contributions to Africana in recent years. This is partly because 
it is the only good volume in English on the subject and partly because the author, 
while presenting both the pros and cons of Portuguese policy, does not hesitate 
to express his own modest but forceful judgments and conclusions, His book 
should command respect even in Portugal where its adverse criticisms are bound 
to arouse many a. patriotic reaction. 

The author begins with the sixteenth-century Portuguese experiment on the 
southern bank of the Congo which brought forth King Manuel’s remarkable 
regimento, an enlightened set of instructions often interpreted as one of the the- 
oretical cornerstones of Portuguese colonial policy. In practice, unfortunately, the 
Congo experiment proved to be one of the earliest of a long succession of Portu- 
guese failures. Duffy’s next two chapters trace the early history of Mozambique 
and Angola where promising starts also declined into “a protracted state of neg- 
lect and confusion.” After three hundred years of such abortive efforts, the 
Portuguese impact on Africa amounted to little more than the devastation 
wrought by a massive slave trade, a considerable number of ns for- 
tresses, and the “scarcely visible vestiges of missionary work.” 

Four stimulating chapters describe missionary endeavors, slavery and contract 
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labor, David Livingstone’s relations with the Portuguese, and the satan 
rivalries of the late nineteenth century. Although Portuguese emotions, were so 
aroused that the students in Lisbon took an oath to die in the defense of Africa, 
Portugal’s reputation as a colonial power was so bad that it was fortunate to hold 

on to Angola and Mozambique. i 

The last third of the book covers in greater detail the i since 1890. 
Among its high lights is a graphic portrait of Antonio Enes, royal commissioner 
of Mozambique in 1894-1895, and the remarkable group of military officers as- 
sociated with him. This group, whose names read like “an honor roll of Portu- 
guese colonial history,” brought Portuguese policy out of the romantic realm into 
the practical. Duffy’s admirable summaries of some of the classics of Portuguese 
colonial thought written by these men are most useful. 

In his concluding chapters on the mystique, administration, and native policy 
of Portuguese Premier Salazar's “New State" in Africa, the author's analysis is 
penetrating and provocative. He gives the Portuguese full credit for their easy- 
going racial attitudes and for their economic development achievements in Angola 
and Mozambique since World War IT. On balance, however, these faint praises 
do little to soften his severe indictment of a colonial policy that leaves Africans 
in ignorance and isolation. 

Readers should not overlook Duffy’s footnotes in which he has buried much 
information at the end of the volume. The footnotes on his “Introduction” 
longer than the “Introduction” itself; they include an account of the a 
nance of diamond mining in the economy of Angola and a brief sketch of the 
notable Benguela transcontinental railway. They also reveal the wide range of 
hard to obtain Portuguese source materials uncovered by the author. 


School of Advanced International Studies, 
Johns Hopkins University Vernon McKay 


PIERRE BAYLE, LE PHILOSOPHE DE ROTTERDAM: ETUDES ET DOCU- 
MENTS. Published under the direction of Paul Dibon. [Publications de l'In- 
stitut Francais d’Amsterdam, Maison Descartes, Number 3.] (Amsterdam: 
Elsevier Publishing Company. 1959. Pp. xix, 255. Glds. 25.) 


Tuts volume, commemorating the 250th anniversary of Pierre Bayle’s death 
in 1706, contains nine essays in addition to an introduction by M. Dibon. Bayle, 
the son of a French Protestant pastor, was teaching in the seminary at Sedan 
until it was closed in 1681. He then removed to Rotterdam where he became 
a professor in the Ecole Illustre. He remained there until 1693 when he was dis- 
missed by the Calvinist consistory, largely because of the attacks made by his 
highly orthodox colleague, Pierre Jurieu. Bayle had already published a number 
of works that seemed to question some generally accepted religious beliefs. His 
attack on the superstition that comets were bearers of bad tidings from on high 


— 
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l appeared in 1682, and four years later came his famous defense of toleration. The 


first edition of the Dictionnaire Historique et Critique appeared in 1697. 
The present essays—three of them in English—are of varying value, and at 
times seem in disagreement. There is a useful account of “Pierre Bayle à Rotter- 


dam" by the director of the Amsterdam Archives. Several of the essays examine 


the influence on Bayle of Spinoza, Descartes, and Malebranche. Bayle's relation 
to John Locke is discussed by P. J. S. Whitmore, who declares that Locke was 


fundamentally religious and that Bayle was not. R. Shackleton of Oxford Uni- 


versity furnishes an excellent brief account of Bayle's influence on Montesquieu. 
Two satisfying contributions are made by Elisabeth R. Labrousse, who is at work 
on a fuller collection of Bayle's letters than any yet published. She discusses the 
character and wide influence of his periodical Les Nouvelles de la République 
des Lettres, making considerable use of unpublished letters. R. H. Popkin fur- 
nishes an interpretation of Bayle's place in seventeenth-century skepticism, where 
his relation to the current Pyrrhonism is fully examined. All the essays, save that 
of Dibon, are abundantly documented. 

The most surprising contribution is the forthright "keynote" essay by Dibon 
on the "Redécouverte de Bayle," in which he asserts that Bayle was not a skeptic 
after all, that to call him such is to make "un mythe de Bayle." Dibon largely 
blames the reviewer's Bayle the Sceptic for nullifying the efforts to make Bayle 
into a “man of faith," which had been the viewpoint of Mlle. Serrurier's Pierre 
Bayle en Hollande (1913). Dibon writes: “Malheureusement en 1931, Howard 
Robinson dans son livre Bayle the Sceptic Vempécha de porter ses fruits en par- 
lant de Pimpossible táche tentée par Mademoiselle Serrurier de faire de Bayle un 
homme de foi. Il donna donc une version plus ou moins rajeunie de Bayle ‘phi- 


. losophe.' " Dibon, on the contrary, holds that Bayle was a faithful member of 


the Reformed Church, that "la fond de sa pensée n'est ni plus ni moins qu'un 
fidéisme”—in short, that he was a believing Calvinist, "froid mais sincère.” This 
view of Bayle as a “fidéist” seems to be held by Popkin as well, but most of the 
other contributors ignore this “rediscovery,” or regard it as unimportant. 


Oberlin, Ohio Howarp ROBINSON 


MATTHIAS ERZBERGER AND THE DILEMMA OF GERMAN DEMOC- 
RACY. By Klaus Epstein. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1959. 
Pp. xiii, 473. $10.00.) 


Ir there was any doubt about Matthias Erzberger's crucial role in the last crisis 
of the German imperial system, Klaus Epstein has dispelled it. Although Erzber- 
ger’s footing in the leading circles of the Catholic Center was none too secure, 
this maverick politician led his party into the collaboration with Progressives and 
majority Socialists that provided the political basis of the Weimar Republic. He 
broke radically from his own extreme annexationist views to sponsor the Reichs- 
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tag Peace Resolution of July 1917—not out of moral principle, as Epstein shows, 
but out of realism and political prudence. He shouldered the political onus of 
signing and administering the armistice agreement, and courageously advocated 
acceptance of the terms of the Versailles Treaty. In so doing, he brought upon 
himself the most violent political assaults from the nationalist right, assaults that 
found their madly logical conclusion in his assassination. 

" Erzberger’s realism and capacity for political adjustment led him into changes 
of course more drastic than most politicians can survive. He paid the price in 
historical reputation. Inevitably, his biographer must weigh the charges of pecula- 
tion, careerism, instability, and treason that Erzberger's enemies leveled against 
him. Epstein rejoices in this task. His vigorous investigations in a wide range of 
sources (including the Erzberger papers) enable him to construct a critical and 
fair refutation of Erzberger’s detractors. Confronted by the problem of cutting 
through slander to the truth, Epstein is led to define his own role in somewhat 
Tacitean fashion: to evaluate the achievement and political personality of his 
protagonist, to render a judgment. Utilizing the criteria of a political realist, 
enlarged (not unfairly) by the wisdom of historical hindsight and (less uni- 
formly) by ethical commitments to constitutionalism and the nation, Epstein's 
findings fully sustain his final judgment: that Erzberger, though lacking genius, 
was neither as slippery nor as self-seeking as his detractors have painted him, and 
that his vision at crucial moments, combined with a willingness to assume un- 
pleasant responsibility, gave him a central role in shaping the Weimar Republic. 

Epstein's stern concentration upon narration and evaluation leaves him less 
strong in another area of the historian's résponsibility: explanation. Erzberger 
was, after all, a deputy of the Center, the party which, more than any other, 
spanned the bands of the German social and political spectrum. The tensions in 
German politics were recorded almost barometrically in leadership changes and/or 
in the policy of the Center. Erzberger's political existence was both shaped and 
circumscribed by this party. Are not his rapid shifts in interest and commitment, 
his hummingbird flights from trade-unionist to capitalist, from parliamentarian 
to diplomatic agent, from constitutionalist to defender of the Center's coalition 
with the Conservatives to be explained at least partly in terms of the external 
position and internal politics of the Center party? In what other party would 
such changes of direction have been possible? Epstein rarely enters upon analysis 
of the Center party, and then he tends to focus only upon the leading personali- 
ties as they come into direct relations with Erzberger. He gives us little feeling for 
the political structure and sociology of this all-important institutional matrix of 
his protagonist's career. I feel that he has missed an opportunity here to clarify 
both the erratic vagaries of Erzberger’s political life and the political basis for his 
boldest and most creative political strokes. Nowhere in times of crisis were Ger- 
man politics more open ended and flexible than in the Center party; nowhere 
was there a temperament more suited to capitalize on flexibility than Erzberger's. 

Epstein's able political portrait shows his subject as a gifted political realist 
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with some inexplicable quixotic traits. A deeper investigation of the unstable com- 
pound which was the Center party might have resolved some of Erzberger’s con- 
tradictions historically, and enabled the author to elevate Erzberger’s persona— 
half political genius, half Vicar of Bray—into a comprehensive symbol of the 
frustrating yet dynamic politics of the moribund German Empire. Epstein’s ad- 
mirable scholarly biography fully accomplishes its own objectives. In so doing 
it opens the road beyond the criteria of political realism to a new level of histori- 
cal investigation and understanding. 


Wesleyan University Cart E. Scrorskz 


VIE ECONOMIQUE ET SOCIALE DE ROME DANS LA SECONDE 
MOITIÉ DU XVI* SIECLE. Volume II. By Jean Delumeau. [Bibliothéque 
des Écoles Frangaises d’Athéne et de Rome, Number 184.] (Paris: E. de Boc- 
card, Éditeur. 1959. Pp. 522-1038.) 


Tux first volume of this work was reviewed in this periodical in July 1958. 
In the second volume the author continues his study of the grain problem and 
devotes the remainder of the book to financial problems of the papal govern- 
ment in sixteenth-century Rome. The preface of the first volume is balanced by 
the conclusion of the second. The combination of these two sections provide an 
encouraging introduction to the whole work. Ample assistance is afforded the 
reader interested in matters to which Ranke and Pastor give but pages. Here is 
the procession of manuscript sources led by the unfailing avvisi, which the well- 
known reports of the Venetian ambassadors occasionally supplement. The bibliog- 
raphy is by chapters, and the chapters are so analyzed in the table of contents 
as to serve as an index of subjects. The illustrations in this second volume are 
mostly diagrams and graphs. 

The popes of the Counter Reformation are presented in these volumes not 
against the familiar picture of the Lutheran and Reformed leaders, but against 
one of recovery from the sack of 1527, inundations of the Tiber in 1530, 1557, 
and 1598, and impending financial disaster, brigandage, and famine. Papal 
finance is a field in which, as Ranke said long ago, the papal system is important 
not only as regards the Roman state but also because of the example it furnished 
to all Europe. If the system gives the impression of robbing Peter to pay Paul, it 
nevertheless resulted in the famous treasure of Sixtus V, of which Francois 
Cacault, the French envoy in 1793, claimed that a million crowns (écus) re- 
mained in the Vatican. Rome became a city where capital could be invested to 
advantage, although popes made little effort to promote industries other than 
those connected with building; and agriculture was hampered by the banditry 
that Sixtus V suppressed (only temporarily, as events proved) and by the develop- 
ment of pasture due to the growing demand in Rome for meat products. More- 
over, the population of the city was increased by the influx of peasants who had 
given up the struggle with taxes, malaria, and robber bands. Rome, instead of 
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exporting grain, had to import it; and the more difficult it became to feed her, 
the more the popes had to contend with municipal authorities. As to the rise in 
prices, the whole series of account books of great Roman families, of hospitals 
and convents, so complete for Florence, for instance, are lacking for Rome in this 
period. But pontifical finances, in spite of the rise in revenue being greater than 
the rise in prices between 1510 and 1565, were really not in better shape at the 
end of the sixteenth century because of the expense of frequent conclaves. 

To the system of floating loans to handle the public debt, M. Delumeau devotes 
forty pages. These monti he is at pains to explain. A monte was the amount 
needed for a papal project (e.g., war with the Turks and the Barbary pirates), 
and shares in it (luoghi di monte) were purchased, the interest being secured on 


a designated tax. This is not unfamiliar ground, but the author essays a list of 


monti floated by popes between 1560 and 1605, some of which were for a needy - 


barenial family, secured on the baronial revenue and guaranteed by the pope. 


University of Idaho Freperic C. CHURCH 


ROMA DA MAZZINI A PIO IX: RICERCHE SULLA RESTAURAZIONE 
PAPALE DEL 1849-1850. By Alberto M. Ghisalberti. [L'Età del Risorgi- 
mento, Studi e Testi, a cura delle Scuole di Storia del Risorgimento delle 
Università di Roma e di Palermo, Number 1.] (Milan: Dott. A. Giuffre, 
Editore. 1958. Pp. vii, 291. L. 1,500.) 


Proressor Ghisalberti’s most recent study examines the diplomatic and po- 
litical drama that held the center of the stage in Rome— Gaeta from the fall 
of the republic in July 1849 to the return of Pio Nono to the chair of Saint Peter 
eight months later. In the drama characterized by chaos compounded by confusion 
the author slowly untangles the twisted political and diplomatic skeins to put the 


roles of the major protagonists—France, Austria, Spain, Naples, and the Papal > 


States—as well as those of the minor protagonists—Piedmont and Tuscany—in 
their proper perspective. Drawing from the papers of A. de Liedekirke, the 
Netherlands! representative to the Roman government, the writer brings into 
play the acute analyses of this skilled observer, a new font of information on the 
subject, investigated in part by Ghisalberti in his Rapporti delle cose di Roma, 
1848-49, published a decade ago. Liedekirke's reports, the correspondence of the 


Marquis Spinola, Piedmont’s representative in Rome, and the interesting reports. 


sent to Paris by Rayneval are only a part of the new and near-new material 
brought to bear on the question. 

Among the many exciting facets of the problem placed in their proper settings 
by the author, the story of the French in Rome impressed this reviewer most. 
The interplay involving Drouyn de Lhuys, Oudinot, Ferdinand de Lesseps, and 
Rostolan, set against the backdrop of French "court" intrigue, and the rather 
sickening portrait of French diplomacy at its nadir, as these affected the events 


Y, 
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in Rome, is handled with consummate skill. Ghisalberti's treatment of these issues 
may be too conservative and too reserved for some of us, but the underplaying 
lends tremendous strength to his analysis. In his portrayal of the roles of the 
cardinals as reflecting the will of the papal court in the political affairs of the crisis 
period, the writer reveals an intimate knowledge of the personalities, the sse qua 
non for a judgment of their attitudes and positions. In this issue, however, it 
might be fairly stated that the figure of Cardinal Antonelli emerges somewhat 
improved as a statesman— perhaps too much so. Ghisalberti’s conclusion that 
nothing, not even a return to the constitutionalism of 1848, could turn the 
clock back successfully; that the Papal States of a day now passed, like the repub- 
lic of the Doges of a previous century, could not possibly survive in the new age 
characterized by a new set of values labeled “liberal,” is unquestionably just 
and exceedingly sound. 

This book, the first volume of a new series dedicated to the study of the 
risorgimento and under the general direction of the author, launches the new 
venture auspiciously. Ghisalberti’s study is to be recommended to students of 
the risorgimento as a contribution of the first order. 


University of Mississippi GEORGE A. CARBONE 


FROM FLORENCE TO BREST (1439-1596). By Oscar Halecki. [Printed as 
manuscript in connection with Volume V, 1959, of the Sacrum Poloniae 
Millenium.] (New York: Fordham University Press. 1958. Pp. 444. $6.00.) 


Tuts recent work of Professor Oscar Halecki was written in preparation for 
the celebration of the millenary anniversary of Poland’s Christianization in 1963. 
The studies published in the above-mentioned collection show the role which 
Poland has played in the religious life of Europe. It was thus natural that the 
attempt at the Union of the Orthodox in Poland-Lithuania with Rome, made 
in 1596 at Brest, should attract the special attention of the well-known Polish- 
American scholar, a specialist in the Jagellonian period of Polish-Lithuanian 
history. 

In order to show that the Union of Brest was a revival of the Union concluded 
at Florence in 1439, the author studies first the traces which the Union of Flor- 
ence, rejected by the Muscovite Grand Duke Ivan III, although Isidor, the metro- 
politan of Kiev and of all Russia, had accepted it, had left among the Orthodox 
in Lithuania and Poland. Then he studies the implications that the political Union 
of Lublin (1569), which consolidated the ties between Poland and Lithuania and 
added almost the whole of the Ukraine to Poland, had in religious matters. Tt 
created among the Orthodox hierarchy a movement for union with the Latins, 
a movement that was welcomed and encouraged by the king, who hoped to 
stop in this way the attraction of Muscovite Russia, whose ruler had proclaimed 
himself among his Orthodox subjects the protector of Orthodoxy. The slow origin 
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and growth of the idea of a religious union is reviewed in detail in five chapters 
in the third part. The last part is devoted to a minute description of all negotia- 
tions preceding, accompanying, and following the conclusion of. the Union ot 
Brest. 

'The author did extensive research in the archives and libraries of the Vatican, 
in Venice, and in other centers, collecting considerable new material, which h* 
used profitably in his book. Unfortunately, he found almost no new material 
on the period from 1439 to 1500. The author brings out interesting details on 
the metropolitans of Kiev, who fluctuated between Rome and Constantinople, 
but the general picture of this period by A. Ammann in his Abriss der ostsla- 
vischen Kirchengeschichte (Vienna, 1950) remains almost unchanged. 

The chapter on the Union of Lublin will be welcomed by scholars not familiar 
with Polish, for here the author recapitulates his ideas on this Union. These ideas 
were originally propounded in his Polish works, which are considered by some 
critics as too optimistic concerning the role of the Jagellonian commonwealth in 
European history. The origins and the consequences of the Union of Brest are 
described in minute detail, and the new material that the author has been able . 
to accumulate throws more light on many details of the negotiations. It is not the 
author's fault, in this serious and well-documented research, that the new ma- 
terial did not contain any sensational discoveries. At least the Polish point of view 
is clearly explained and defended. 

There are naturally some details open to criticism. The author, for N 
stresses the influence that some Protestant circles had on the anti-unionist attitude 
of the most important leader of the Orthodox Ukrainians, Prince Ostrogski. This 
seems new, but it is perhaps overemphasized. It is true that the Orthodox, in their 
opposition to the Union, were looking for support among the Polish Protestants, 
but the fact that the opposition came mostly from the confraternities of laymen 
who cannot be accused of Protestant sympathies seems to indicate that the oppo- 
sition had deeper roots. 


Washington, D. C. Francis Dvornik 


Far Eastern History 


CHINA: CONFUCIAN AND COMMUNIST. By Helmut G. Calles. [Holt- 
Dryden Book.] (New York: Henry Holt and Company. c. 1959. Pp. xiii, ae i 
$6.50.) 


Tus is an interesting and useful supplement to the existing Chinese history 
textbooks. It is divided into four parts: “China and Its Traditional Society,” “Chi- 
nese History from the Golden to Atomic Age,” “Communist China and Its Inter- 
national Relations,” “Documents, Chronology and Bibliography.” 

In Part I Professor Callis presents an able analysis of China’s traditional society 
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in an informal but forceful style. His pages on Communist China are also inform- 
ative, objective, stimulating, and so up to date as to include the Tibetan incident 
in April 1959. | 

Part II is relatively weak and too brief. It seems to be a hasty compilation of 
tales: drawn from books written decades ago and accepted without skepticism, 
such as, “this tyrant named Kie [instead of Chieh] was finally overthrown by 
.T'ang" and “Genghis Khan's grandson recruited a thousand engineers from 
China to attack Western Asia.” , New translations and new editions of many 
popular textbooks are not used. Some topics are inadequately treated. Among 
these are: Chinese civil service examinations, the religious persecutions of 845, 
Neo-Confucianism, and Chinese music, 

Although the presentation of ideas is largely fresh and charming, the book 
is not without contradictions and misinterpretations. The author predicts, “What 
was known as Chinese civilization for two thousand years will never be the 
‘same again even after the historical death of communism,” and then he gener- 
alizes,- “the past of a nation never dies." Callis demonstrates a lack of under- 
standing of the hierarchical administrative system when he states: "Provinces 
administered their own revenues, held their own competitive examinations, and 
performed state functions as a rule without direction or supervision of the higher 
government." 

. ` Some unfounded statements may derive from the gossip of old China hands. 

Among these are: Emperor Kuang Hsü was “possibly an illegitimate son of the 
dowager queen”; the custom of women's footbinding was a form of sexual satis- 
faction; “the abortive Taiping Rebellion had had for China all the negative, 
destructive aspects of a revolution, without having any of its cleansing, rejuvenat- 
ing effects"; the Taipings caused the death of “up to 40 million people.” Concern- 
ing this last statement, S. Wells Williams estimated that only twenty million 
people were destroyed. There are a number of other errors, both factual and 
linguistic. Peking was not, for example, the terminus of the Grand Canal. Spoken 
drama is not “hua chi" but “hua chi.” 

In spite of these minor flaws, the book is brilliantly written and very sympa- 
thetic toward China. It should be a good beginner textbook, if provided with 
a long list of errata. 


Indiana University . S. Y, Teno 


NEHRU: A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. By Michael Brecher. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. xvi, 682. $8.50.) 


“A BIOGRAPHY of a living statesman can never be entirely satisfactory.” Ac- 
tually, had the author named his valuable book “Twentieth-Century India: A 
Political History” rather than Nehru: A Political Biography, he would have come 
much nearer to equating his book with its title. In the first third of the work, 
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covering the years 1889-1920, Nehru hovers on the side lines of Indian politics, 
owing to his youth. In the middle third, 1920-1947, he remains there, owing to 
Gandhi. In the final third, since 1947, except in the superior chapter on foreign 
affairs, the author creates the illusion that Nehru is still in the same position, 
owing to events almost but not quite beyond his control. Too often in this last 
section, after a long and constructive discussion of a phase of India’s recent his- 
tory, as, for example, the promulgation of the Indian constitution, the author will 
literally drag Nehru back into the picture, employing a typical sentence, "Yet 
Nehru's role was far from unimportant." 

Though there can be no doubt that the author is intensely interested in his 
subject and greatly admires him, it seems a pity that he should, by the frequency 
with which he repeats it, leave the impression that the Prime Minister of India 
is chiefly characterized by "vacillation" and “indecision.” Perhaps the spectacle 
of a democratic leader of scholarly bent, who believes that if the means are 
worthy the ends will take care of themselves, is unusual in this era of decisive, 
forthright, unthinking power politicians. Nehru's greatness, therefore, despite 
an initial chapter entitled "Portrait of the Man" and a concluding chapter, “Por- 
trait of a Leader,” fails to emerge. This also seems to be the case with Gandhi, 
whose well-attested saintliness fails to shine through Gandhi, the astute poli- 
tician, Gandhi, the mass psychologist, and Gandhi, the mentor of Nehru. These 
detractions, along with the author's penchant for footnotes to anonymity, and his 
tendency, particularly in the postindependence period, to inject his own opinion- 
ated value judgments into the narrative, represent the less attractive aspects of 
this book. 

On the other hand, as a history of modern India since 1920, the work pro- 
vides a highly readable and at times almost gripping narrative, The author has 
unquestionably performed a most valuable service to India and to history in 
sifüng through the mass of available source material to set the record straight 
in this important area of twentieth-century history. He is exemplary in avoiding 
bias in almost every controversial issue. He supplies documentary evidence, for 
example, to prove British policy equally if not more responsible than communal- 
ism for the partition of India and the violence that followed. Had he waited 
another year to publish his book in order to take advantage of including trends 
in India clearly discernible to the reviewer during 1958-1959, he might have 
altered some of his conclusions concerning the growth of Communist power in 
India, Hinduism as a source of weakness to India, Chinese-Indian cordiality, 
Indo-American relations, and the possible disintegration of the Congress party. 
Recent developments, which appear to damage some of his prognoses from cur- 
rent events, give point to a statement once made at an annual meeting of the 
American Historical Association by Professor William Langer. "I believe strongly 
in modern history, and I even subscribe to the concept of recent history, but 
current history is a contradiction in terms." 


Northeastern University Ermer H. Corrs 
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American History 


THE METAPHYSICAL FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. By 
Roland Van Zandt. (The Hague: Mouton & Co. 1959. Pp. 269.) 


In an arresting study of some basic premises underlying American historical 
thought, Roland Van Zandt argues that the eighteenth century foisted upon us 
a concept of human society as a system consisting of a multiplicity of free, inde- 
pendent, and separate units. Such multiplicity was believed to accord with the 
order of nature and was therefore “right,” while the recognition of a larger unity 
or collectivity violated natural principles and was therefore “wrong.” This con- 
cept was linked to the Newtonian idea of the universe, but it was applied per- 
vasively to society and government, and was used to sanction the local as against 
the central, the agricultural as against the industrial, the private as against the 
public, and even the scientific as against the political. 

The concept was never very realistic, but the discrepancies with reality were 
not as great as now, when modern times have made a cosmos which is a great 
“undisclosed, automatic collectivity"—an interdependent one world—and which 
diverges immeasurably from the eighteenth-century image. 

This divergence produces obvious anomalies at the level of international 
affairs, but Van Zandt is concerned with its more subtle workings in the realm 
of history, where we have failed to throw off the conceptual mortmain of a 
cosmology from a universe that no longer exists, if it ever did. Historians have 
locked themselves into the chamber of Jeffersonian theory, and by pretending 
to themselves that they deal only in facts, not in philosophy at all, have thrown 
away the key with which they might let themselves out into the twentieth 
century. 

This searching critique achieves remarkable effectiveness in showing, at a level 
of tangible detail, how Jefferson’s philosophy shaped, and indeed warped, his 
view of American historical events and his own role in them. Further, it demon- 
strates forcibly the degree to which we live, unawares, in the shadow of implicit 
Lockean ideas; Louis Hartz has already written a classic exposition of this truth, 
but Van Zandt adds a further dimension to it. He also shows a neat and deft 
technique in exposing historians’ use of the pretense that they eschew theory and 
deal only in “facts,” as a device for evading any responsibility for the unstated, 
invisible theory that always lurks, barricaded, behind their facts. 

In some of its most important contentions, however, the book seems to this 
reviewer unconvincing. Granted the validity of a world view that perceives the 
collectivity of peoples, it is still not clear what the specifications of history written 
in the light of such a view would be. Nor can we be sure that by ceasing to be 
the disciples of Jefferson we would necessarily find an accord with the disciples 
of Marx, Is the significant level of difficulty in the realization of world collectivity 
primarily a metaphysical one? A further objection is that Van Zandt vigorously 
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denies the significance of historians’ distinctions between the America of Jefferson 
and the so-called new America of today, but his argument turns on syllogisms 
and not on considerations of the specific differentials which virtually all his- 
torians have found in the data. Finally, it may be true that popular misconceptions 
of our history, stemming from the archaic Jeffersonian view of the nature of 
society, hinder us at the operative level in adjusting to the conditions we confront, 
but it is very debatable indeed to what extent today’s historians are carriers of 
these misconceptions. 

Even readers who challenge his conclusions should admire Van Zandt’s prose 
and should agree that his discussion, which is sometimes brilliant, illuminates a 
number of important questions. His book deserves attention from students of 
Jefferson, of the philosophy of history, of the history of American thought, and 
of the role of history in the social process. 


Yale University Davi» M. Porrer 


JOHN PAUL JONES: A SAILOR'S BIOGRAPHY. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
(Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown. c. 1959. Pp. xxii, 453. $6.50.) 


SEVENTEEN years ago Samuel Eliot Morison went into naval uniform. In the 
past dozen years he has not only produced twelve substantial volumes of the 
History of United States Naval Operations in World War II, but has revised two 
earlier works, collected his scattered essays, and published seven entirely new 
books, only one of which—Strategy and Compromise—is in any way related to 
his great naval history of World War II. At great nineteenth-century dinners a 
sherbet would usually be served between gigantic courses to clear the diners 
palates for the dishes that lay ahead. In similar fashion Morison has inserted a 
cooling draught of William Bradford between the naval operations of the Aleu- 
tians and those of New Guinea, and has refreshed himself between the Medi- 
terranean and the Battle of the Atlantic by returning to Francis Parkman. Only 
a prodigious worker could find relaxation from one task by applying himself 
equally hard in another field, but that is his custom and delight. Now between 
Leyte and the Philippines operations he has produced a superb eighteenth-century 
naval biography, which will be long remembered as one of his major works. 

John Paul Jones, in this alone resembling Abraham Lincoln, has suffered from 
his admirers, who have produced an adulatory literature that repels the average 
reader. Jones, who was a picturesque and dashing type, born a century and a half 
too early to have been an aviator, became the object of an extraordinary cult. 
His supposed remains were translated in 1905 from an obscure cemetery in Paris 
to a tomb in the crypt of the Naval Academy chapel that is our nearest approxi- 
mation to Napoleon's in the Invalides. His devotees, not content with available 
records, or too lazy or too incompetent to consult them, invented Jones letters 
and sayings with a freedom greater than that of a medieval hagiographer. There 
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have been serious and well-documented studies as well, notably that published 
by Mr. Lincoln Lorenz in 1943, but the bulk of Jones literature confuses rather 
than instructs the reader. We can thus only be grateful to Morison for having 
turned naval Bollandist long enough to set the record straight with this “sailor’s 
biography.” 

From a singular tangle of events, Morison has achieved a clear narrative 
that makes the unlikely sequences of Jones’s life intelligible. It is easy enough to 
see how the barefoot son of a Scottish gardener might enter the British merchant 
marine and the slave trade. It is more difficult to fathom how, after changing his 
name while a fugitive from justice, he bécame the most conspicuous naval hero 
of the American Revolution, a distinguished figure in the Paris of Louis XVI, 
and finally Kontradmiral Pavel Ivanovich Jones in the navy of Catherine the 
Great. Morison presents in his inimitable style the best explanations yet offered. 
In addition he deflates the nonsense of Jones’s idolaters, turns up new evidence, 
describes the great fight of Bonhomme Richard and HMS Serapis with remark- 
able clarity, and brings to the discussion of Jones’s career an unrivaled knowledge 
of naval history from the fifteenth century to the twentieth. In the light of the 
analogies he suggests, Jones becomes a more intelligible, if not a more admirable 
character. In concluding that, as a colossal egotist, “Paul Jones was never deeply 
interested in anybody except Paul Jones, or in anything except a navy as a 
projection of his talents and expectations,’ Morison does not fall into the pattern 
of the debunker, but remains thoroughly aware of the virtues of his subject. 
This is a remarkable biography, as valuable as it is fascinating. 


Boston Atheneum l WaLTER Mur WHITEHILL 


THE ANATOMY OF AMERICAN POPULAR CULTURE, 1840-1861. By 
Carl Bode. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959. Pp. xxi, 292. 
$6.00.) | 


Tre pre-Civil War period is a fascinating field for writers interested in the social 
and cultural history of the United States. E. Douglas Branch, The Sentimental 
Years, Meade Minnigerode, The Fabulous Forties, and Fred L. Pattee, The Femi- 
nine Fifties, have examined various aspects of the three colorful and vital decades 
before the Civil War. Now Carl Bode has produced a fresh study of these years. 
Much of the factual content of his book can be found in the works just men- 
tioned, but he has a different and interesting perspective from which to examine 
the period. 

Bode views these last decades of the Middle Period as an era in which a 
clearly defined American culture had emerged and was beginning to mature. 
From the vantage point of a century further on in time, he seeks to show the 
outstanding traits which distinguished this culture. The reader, aided by an 
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occasional assist from the author, can easily make his own comparison of early 
nineteenth-century cultural status with that of today. 

“An Aside to the Reader,” at the beginning of the book, outlines Bode’s main 
argument. He sees in the America of the 1840's and 1850's four sets of qualities: 
a love of country that varied from chauvinistic devotion to a more or less reluct- 
ant conviction of the superiority of things European; an aggressive spirit, opti- 
mistic, restless, emphasizing the importance of material success; a deep religiosity 
manifesting itself in reverence for the Bible, piety, the prevalence of a code of 
Puritan morals, and a widespread humanitarian zeal for reform; an equally deep 
vein of romanticism, which revealed itself in varied forms of sentimentality and 
an abiding interest in love, whether familial or that which is involved in the way 
of a man with a maid. 

The author develops his theme carefully and with success. He shows why such 
plays as The Drunkard and The Lady of Lyons were popular, he examines the 
vogue of religious music, and of Stephen Foster and Ole Bull. He seeks to explain 
the popularity of the Greek revival and the mounting interest in Gothic and 
Italian architecture. He tells us about the popular interest in landscape and genre 
painting, and why popular taste approved Powers’ “The Greek Slave" and Mills's 
"Jackson," while it disapproved of Greenough’s “Washington.” He examines the 
literary taste of the period, its interest in travel accounts and in biography and 
history. There is a chapter on the press and public taste. 

A book that covers such a wide range in 276 pages can scarcely go into a 
great deal of detail. Specialists in the various fields treated will be tempted, now 
and then, to raise the cry of superficiality. But the author’s approach is stimulat- 
ing, he has gone to the sources for his information, he is careful in his judgments, 
and he has a distinctly readable style. The general reader will find this book 
fascinating, and it can be used with profit by the teacher of a course in the 
Middle Period of American history. 


University of Rochester GLYNDON G. Van DEUSEN 


CRISIS OF THE HOUSE DIVIDED: AN INTERPRETATION OF THE 
ISSUES IN THE LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATES. By Harry V. Jaffa. 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1959. Pp. 451. $6.50.) 


Tris book is no mere rehashing of what Lincoln and Douglas said in 1858, 
but rather a searching and provocative analysis of the issues confronted and the 
ideas expounded in the great debates. The author is a political scientist in relent- 
less pursuit of the meaning of political rhetoric—both its intended, endemic 
meaning and its universal significance. He examines the famous rivalry in the 
light of the contemporary political situation, the earlier afirmations of both men, 
and the whole tradition of Western thought. It is sometimes difficult, yet never 
unrewarding, to follow the course of his argument as he ranges from the Dred 
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Scott decision back to Jefferson, Aristotle, and Plato, or plucks an apt quotation 
from Winston Churchill or a wise observation from Woodrow Wilson. If he 
seems to find more meaning in certain words than their authors probably in- 
tended, this is perhaps a congenital characteristic of thoughtful exposition. Most 
of the chapters in the book are grouped under two headings: “The Case for 
Douglas” and “The Case for Lincoln.” The verdict for Lincoln that finally 
emerges is all the more effective because it comes after full justice is done to 
Douglas as a statesman of vision and integrity. Douglas, proclaiming his doctrine 
of popular sovereignty, is in a sense the perfect embodiment of that principle of 
self-government which Lincoln immortalized in the final phrases of his Gettys- 
burg Address. But Lincoln, as Professor Jaffa points out, conceived of American 
democracy as something more than government of the people, by the people, and , 
for the people. "It was government of, by, and for a people dedicated to a certain 
proposition." There, it seems, was the fundamental difference between the two 
men. In criticizing various leading historians, Jaffa is usually persuasive, although 
sometimes intemperate. It appears, however, that he has failed to consult some 
authorities who might have altered his questionable views on such subjects as 
the constitutional theory underpinning popular sovereignty, the role of the Whig 
party in the Compromise of 1850, and the “enormous bribe of public lands” 
attached to the English compromise. Yet these and other shortcomings (the lack 
of a bibliography and the inferiority of the index, for example) detract in only 
a minor way from the positive virtues of a book which displays such learning 
and insight that it cannot fail to excite the admiration even of scholars who 
disagree with its major arguments and conclusions. 


Stanford University D. E. FEHRENBACHER 


THADDEUS STEVENS: SCOURGE OF THE SOUTH. By Fawn M. Brodte. 
(New York: W. W. Norton and Company. c. 1959. Pp. 448. $7.50.) 


Fawn M. Brodie, well known for her perceptive and intriguing study of the 
Mormon prophet Joseph Smith (No Man Knows My History [1945]), has be- 
come the tenth writer to produce a full-length biography of Thaddeus Stevens. 
Her Stevens biography, though it falls short of the standard she set in her Smith 
book, is far more sophisticated and satisfying than the last preceding work in the 
Stevens field, Ralph Korngold's Thaddeus Stevens, a Being Darkly Wise and 
Rudely Great (1955). Mrs. Brodie devotes about three-fourths of her pages to 
Stevens’ Civil War and Reconstruction career. “Thaddeus Stevens’ battle for 
Negro suffrage and Negro schooling have a special timeliness now,” she notes, 
“because he used all three weapons—-persuasion, legislation, and force—which are 
under scrutiny as solutions to the racial problems of our own time.” Her retelling 
of his congressional career, though she stresses its “special timeliness,” is likely 
to disappoint the general reader, for she presents a kind of life and times, in which 
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Stevens is only the most prominent of many actors, rather than a personal biog- 
raphy with the man vividly realized from page to page as the ever-present pro- 
tagonist. And this rather general account of wartime and postwar history will 
fail to interest professional historians very much, for it adds practically nothing 
to their knowledge of the period. Mrs, Brodie makes a real contribution, however, 
in the first quarter of her study, which concentrates upon Stevens’ private life and 
personality. Much more thoroughly than previous biographers, she has looked 
into such matters as his attitude toward his parents, his clubfoot and its influence 
upon him, his response to stories accusing him of the seduction and murder of a 
colored servant girl, his role as surrogate father to two of his nephews, and his 
relationship with his mulatto housekeeper, Lydia Smith. Mrs. Brodie does not 
shrink from the harshest of facts, nor does she hesitate to draw damning infer- 
ences from them. For instance, she finds Stevens in an “ugly” role as a “tyrant 
parent,” dispels all lingering doubts as to Lydia Smith’s having been in fact his 
mistress, and refers to him more than once as a Jekyll-Hyde character. Not that 
she has written an unsympathetic or unfavorable biography. Quite the contrary. 
While finding motivation for Stevens’ public actions in the hatreds and hungers 
arising from his private life, Mrs. Brodie wholeheartedly endorses his contribu- 
tions to the history of his own time and his Jegacies to the history of ours. Her 
psychological interpretation is quite at variance with the political interpretation 
to be found in this reviewer’s Old Thad Stevens (1942), and she takes issue with 
that book at certain points, not always stating its point of view quite accurately. 
Possibly that book overemphasized considerations of personal ambition and par- 
tisan politics. Certainly, it seems to this reviewer, Mrs. Brodie’s biography pays 
altogether too little attention to such considerations. 


Woman's College, University of North Carolina Ricmaro N. CURRENT 


BENJAMIN HARRISON: HOOSIER STATESMAN. FROM THE CIVIL 
WAR TO THE WHITE HOUSE, 1865-1888, By Harry ]. Sievers. (New 
York: University Publishers, Inc. c. 1959. Pp. xxi, 502. $6.00.) 


“HARRISON sweats ice-water,” remarked a contemporary of our reserved and 
judicious twenty-third President, and the comment has been widely quoted 
(though not by Father Sievers) as eminently appropriate. Benjamin Harrison's 
biographer has achieved an equal degree of detachment. This second of his 
proposed three-volume study is as well organized and as much the successful 
product of conscientious work as was its subject. Perhaps, like its subject, it is 
a little lacking in color. 

He who would seek the secrets of political success in the records of the past 
would do well to scan this careful chronicling of an able lawyer's rise from modest 
beginnings at the close of the Civil War through state politics to the door of 
the White House. Harrison's hard work on his cases brought well-deserved 
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financial rewards, and the juicier aspects of some of his successful ones brought 
publicity as well. The author makes interesting stories of these scandals, but gives 
to them, perhaps, disproportionately greater space than to Harrison's budding 
political interests. 

The lucrative law practice and the comfortable security of church and Bible 
class leadership served as a springboard into politics and as a refuge from an 
occasional defeat, as, for example, that for governorship in 1876. The fact that 
Oliver P. Morton regarded the General as a rival proved an obstacle, but upon 
Morton's death the Republican party in Indiana recognized Harrison as its leader. 
Friendship with the owner-editor of an Indianapolis newspaper gave him early 
assurance of boosts for political advancement. His work with Garfield resulted in 
a solid friendship, but Harrison refused the offer of a cabinet post; he retained 
instead his newly won senatorship. Senate activities made him no "colorful public 
figure,” yet diligence enhanced his reputation. And his championship of veterans’ 
legislation brought him a reputation as "the soldier's legislator." 

Almost six chapters; constituting more than a quarter of the book, are under- 
standably devoted to the presidential campaign of 1888. The author carries Har- 
rison to election through the convention victory, with Blaine’s blessing, over 
John Sherman; through the impeccably judicious comments of Harrison’s front- 
porch campaign; through the charges of enmity to workers and Irish; and 
through the last-moment. "political bomb" involving the celebrated "blocks of 
five" letter. Some mention is made of money, but one would never suspect from 
the 119-page account that this campaign has gone down as the most corrupt in 
American history; nor would one guess what forces were at work beneath the 
surface or what combination of factors produced the result. 

A reviewer of the first volume mentioned the lack of “analysis or interpre- 
tation of the various influences" on Harrison (AHR, LVIII [Apr. 1953], 648). 
Volume TI is open to the same criticism. Analysis, indeed, either of forces or of 
individuals, is conspicuously lacking. The politicians with whom Harrison must 
have worked very closely are but shadows; even Louis Michener, who figures 
so prominently in the Harrison papers, is identified merely as Harrison’s “closest 
political friend." 

Yet, within the limits that the author has set for himself, he has done an able 
job, and the Arthur Jordan Foundation should be pleased. Sievers has performed 
a prodigious task in the number of manuscript sets that he has conscientiously 
examined; the voluminous Harrison set alone is a tremendous undertaking. The 
bibliography is unimpeachable; the style is simple, clear, and flowing; and the 
illustrations are an incentive to interest. It is the more to be regretted that Sievers 
did not have a broader and deeper conception of his task. 


Washington, D. C. Mary R. DEARING 
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JAMES STEPHEN HOGG: A BIOGRAPHY. By Robert C. Cotner. (Austin: 
University of Texas Press. 1959. Pp. xxvi, 617. $7.50.) 


THis is an extended, well-written, fully documented biography of one of the 
most dynamic governors of Texas. Professor Cotner states that James Stephen 
Hogg was “a worthy contemporary of the progressive governors, John P. Altgeld, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Bob LaFollette." He recognizes, however, the difficulty 
in attempting to categorize his subject. Hogg was not a Progressive, and even 
the term “reformer” seems too strong for him. Perhaps to get around this difficulty 
the author often refers to Hogg as a progressive conservative, "a middle-of-the- 
roader, leading the ‘vital center.” Woodrow Wilson's description of Hogg as 
a forerunner of the progressive movement still seems the most apt characteri- 
zation. 

Cotner has done a thorough and painstaking job of research which evidences 
itself at every point; undoubtedly this volume has been years in preparation. It 
sheds much light on the history of Texas in the years through which Hogg moved 
and is filled with brief sketches of scores of others who contributed to the making 
of that state. Though Hogg's public life is delineated more clearly than his private 
life, the author has more successfully penetrated Hogg's personality and has con- 
veyed it to his readers more skillfully than is usual in studies of persons primarily 
of regional fame. 

Some recent scholarly comments on Hogg have irritated Cotner. He attempts 
to correct, for example, the view that Hogg deserted the forces of reform after 
he made money in oil. This attempt is largely confined to the final chapter and 
here he does succeed in showing Hogg’s continued interest in sensible, liberal 
causes after he left public life. Yet the total picture emerging from this study 
tends to reinforce the notion that Hogg never was a “reformer” in the militant 
sense of the word. Rather, he was an honest, liberal-minded, “respectable” middle- 
class lawyer, a democrat in the concrete and abstract who believed in law enforce- 
ment and effective government. He lived in a period of transition from an 
agrarian to an industrial era and his “reforms” largely centered around curbing 
the irresponsibility of corporations—for the most part railroads—and providing 
protection that the people needed from these new concentrations of economic 
power, while at the same time preserving a favorable climate for business activity. 
In this sense he was not reforming or remaking anything, but he was seeking 
solutions to new problems, solutions which would preserve the political and 
economic rights of all—businessmen, farmers, laborers, and consumers. His type 
of leader in the South today is called a “moderate.” 

That Hogg was an attractive, forceful public figure is a fact that clearly 
emerges from this study and Cotner’s judicious, scholarly treatment will undoubt- 
edly make this the definitive work. The University of Texas Press is to be com- 
plimented on having produced an unusually handsome book, marred by a mini- 
mum of typographical errors. 


University of Florida FIERBERT J. DoHERTY, Jr. 
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CONFLICT WITHIN THE AFL: A STUDY OF CRAFT VERSUS INDUS- 
TRIAL UNIONISM, 1901-1938. By James O. Morris. [Cornell Studies in 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Volume X.] (Ithaca, N. Y.: New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. c. 1958. Pp. xi, 


319. $5.00.) 


CHRONOLOGICALLY describing and analyzing the conflict between craft and 
industrial unionism, Professor Morris begins with developments at the turn of 
the century and comes to a fitting climax with an account of the civil war between 
the AF of L and the CIO in the 1930's. Morris is a partisan of the industrial 
unionists. Perhaps he shades— "loads" would be too strong a word—his story a 
little in their favor. The successes of the industrially based United Mine Workers 
and Brewery Workers, though described, are minimized, and more speculation 
than fact enters into the assessment of craft unionism's responsibility for the 
failure of the 1919-1920 organizational drive in the steel industry. On the main 
point, however, the facts are with Morris, and his thesis is irrefutable, Craft 
unionism simply could not cope with the mass industries; organizing attempts 
on this basis often proved ludicrous, and with hardly an exception, ended in utter 
failure. As Morris points out, "there were fewer unions and fewer unionists in 
the big industries" in the 1g20’s than there had been in 1900. Not until the 
thirties were the mass industries brought into the union fold, and when organi- 
zation finally came, it did so through the industrially oriented CIO and an 
AF of L radically altered under the pressure of the CIO's challenge. Two ques- 
tions remain. Could the AF of L, shaped at birth by late nineteenth-century 
conditions, have abandoned its craft union bias in the first two decades of the 
twentieth century and become an agent of industrial unionism? And, assuming 
that in some fashion the AF of L had swung over to the industrial union line, 
would attempts to organize the mass industries, before the advent of the Great 
Depression and the New Deal transformed conditions, have met with better 
success? These questions are fundamental, but they are unanswerable. Happily, 
Morris attempts no answers, He is a realist, thoroughly informed in the field, 
and careful in his judgments. If his contrast of the AF of L’s futility and the 
CIO's dramatic success carries some implications of the "might have been," he 
never pushes his criticisms of Federation policy or suggestions of alternatives 
beyond the point where the facts give them force and credibility. 

Sound, temperate, and solidly documented, Morris’ study of the conflict of 
craft unionism and industrial unionism is not likely to be surpassed in the near 
future. 


Youngstown University Davin M. Benen 
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THE ECONOMIC MIND IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. Volumes IV and 
V, 1918-1933. By Joseph Dorfman. (New York: Viking Press. 1959. Pp. x, 
398, xi-xxxvi; xxxix-xli, 401-776, xlv-Ixxxviii. $12.50 the set.) 


WrrH these two volumes Joseph Dorfman concludes his comprehensive study 
of the history and influence of economic ideas upon American life. In 1949, when 
he published Volume III, covering the years 1865 to 1918, Dorfman stated that 
he would "carry the story nearer to our own day, possibly to the beginning of 
World War 11.” Now he informs us that he has decided to terminate his synthesis 
with the inauguration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Everyone interested in the his- 
tory of the 1930's will regret his decision, especially since he excites our interest 
in the controversies of that decade by saying that the post-1933 era "seems to 
suggest possibilities of drawing strong parallels and contrasts with the... [early 
period] when the colonies were faced with the urgency of meeting exigencies of 
survival and progress." Dorfman's appraisal of these "parallels and contrasts" 
would satisfy a real need, just as the present volumes tie together and provide 
a more penetrating understanding of the many complex developments that influ- 
enced the course of American life from the armistice of 1918 to the nadir of 
this country's economic fortunes. 

After a brief survey of the reconversion, demobilization, fiscal, and büsitiess 
problems facing the nation in 1918, including a careful examination of the 1920- 
1921 depression (a beneficial result of which was "the increase in the quality 
and quantity of business statistics, and... in the use made of these by the busi- 
ness public"), Dorfman proceeds to analyze the economic ideas and practices 
of the 1920's. Chapter m, “The Spirit of the New Era,” is a lucid and discrimi- 
nating summary of the psychology of optimism and security upon which many 
of the economic suppositions of these years were founded. These assumptions 
included such popularly held beliefs that America would suffer from no more 
severe depressions, that everyone, save those with personal shortcomings, could 
participate in the ever-growing prosperity, and that if business was left alone 
it would provide more and more material comforts for everyone. To be sure, 
there were indications before 1929 that significant weaknesses in the economy 
were undermining the boom, but most people were convinced that America had 
discovered the secret of eternal progress. The forebodings of skeptics were ignored 
or treated as the bitter grumblings of malcontents, Dorfman’s analysis of the 
economic problems of the 1920’s includes the opinions of all the major and most 
of the minor economic writers of the period, not only trained economists and 
other social scientists, but also those of important business leaders, journalists, 
reformers, and radicals. The views of these men, as well as the influence of 
European ideas, are clearly related to the great issues of the day. The numerous 
advances in economic studies, such as the growing importance of new quantita- 
tive techniques, the work of new study centers, such as the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, and the development and contributions of new professional 
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schools are all part of Dorfman’s story and are carefully integrated into his 
broader synthesis, the interrelationship of economics and culture. The impact 
of economic thought upon society and, in turn, the influence of contemporary 
social currents upon the economists occupy twenty of Dorfman’s twenty-five 
chapters. Here is to be found one of Dorfman’s major contributions to the history 
of the 1920's. No other work covers this ground so thoroughly or so competently. 
Many of his conclusions are summarized in the chapter "The Legacy of the 
Twenties,” a succinct and penetrating review of the economic profession's ad- 
vances, interests, and programs for the future. Many of the economic reforms 
proposed during these years (for example, efforts to promote national planning) 
were received indifferently or with hostility by a public, including many econo- 
mists, convinced that the nation's social and material progress would continue 
without interruption. 

Dorfman's study of the 1929-1933 crisis includes a detailed examination of 
the proposals of professional and "amateur" economists to bring about recovery 
from a depression which few had anticipated and which most had doubted would 
occur. Ás a result, there was at first little unanimity on what should be done. 
All the old controversies, such as those on monetary and fiscal policies, were 
resumed, often with much bitterness, while new ones, for example, those con- 
cerning the efficacy of public works programs and government spending, were ' 
inaugurated, and with considerable asperity. At first the solutions of the profes- 
sional economists appeared as confused and as inconsistent as those of the “ama- 
teurs," But as the crisis deepened and palliatives proved inadequate, various 
cures were proposed. Organized labor, farmers, businessmen, and bankers all 
came forward with their own proposals, though the policies each group advocated 
at this time often had “little sympathy" with the ones they had endorsed earlier. 
The apparent chaos and lack of consistent programs which seem to characterize 
the early years of the depression later gave way to a number of common ideas 
and principles. By 1933 "prevailing opinion" on what was the proper function 
of government in the economy had changed materially from what it had been 
before October 1929. At this point, the economic profession, by employing the 
results of its earlier researches, provided "much of the basic thinking" upon 
which government officials relied to devise new legislation. In helping to formu- 
late policies designed to alleviate the depression, “the economic profession assumed 
the most constructive and crucial role ever undertaken since its establishment as 
a separate discipline." 

Like the preceding three volumes, these two are based upon extensive research 
in manuscript and published sources, a thorough sampling of the secondary 
literature, and meticulous investigation in scores of articles in professional and 
trade journals and newspapers, as well as judicious use of much contemporary 
writing representative of the economic thought of the 1920's. The bibliographic 
notes attest to the prodigiousness of Dorfman's research. The text indicates the 
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care, skill, and scrupulous objectivity with which the author has employed his 
materials, Experts may argue with him about emphasis or certain details, but 
these volumes will prove indispensable to historians, economists, and all serious 
students of the years from the end of World War I to the beginning of the 
New Deal. 


New York University Vincent P. Carosso 


THE PRAGMATIC REVOLT IN AMERICAN HISTORY: CARL BECKER 
AND CHARLES BEARD. By Cushing Strout. [The Wallace Notestein 
Essays, Number 3; Yale Historical Publications.] (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press. 1958. Pp. ix, 182. $3.50.) 

CARL BECKER’S HEAVENLY CITY REVISITED. Edited by Raymond O. 
Rockwood, Studies Resulting from a Symposium Held at Colgate University, 
Hamilton, New York, October 13, 1956, as a Phase of the Sixth Annual 
Meeting of the New York State Association of European Historians, (ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1958. Pp. xxxii, 227. $4.50.) 


Cart Becker agreed with Pascal that thought is man’s supreme and unique 
achievement which alone gives dignity to the human species. And he followed 
Pascal’s advice to “endeavor to think well.” Because he thought well and because 
the art of writing was “the most persistent and absorbing interest” of his life, 
he wrote with such effect that scholars have found him the most challenging and 
profound thinker in the field of history during the past generation. These two 
books are additional evidence of that fact. 

That by Cushing Strout is an excellent study of the ideas about history held 
by Becker and Beard. He correctly describes them as the leading American critics 
who shattered the “scientific” or positivist philosophy of history dominant in 
America prior to their attacks. After a preliminary chapter, he devotes alternate 
chapters to each, first analyzing the way in which each pointed out the inescap- 
able limitations of the historian’s objectivity. He then examines their historical 
writings to ascertain the philosophy of history which each substituted for that 
which had been rejected. Finally, still in separate chapters, he describes the 
logical difficulties and inconsistencies of these skeptical, pragmatic relativists when 
confronted with the events of the 1930’s and 1940's. Throughout Strout exhibits 
a clarity and a penetration in thought that entitles him to high praise. It is true 
that he seems unduly amazed at the failure of Becker to adhere to his relativist 
views. Becker, more experienced in the study of intellectual behavior, would 
have been the first to agree and would have admired Strout’s analysis of his 
dilemma. Beard, on the other hand, would have been angered at this excellent 
demonstration of his inconsistency and of the pathetic and ignoble ending “of 
one of the most remarkable careers in American intellectual life.” 

The contrast between The Pragmatic Revolt and Carl Becker's Heavenly City 
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Revisited is still another proof that in writing history or historiography the work 
of one mind is usually more successful than a composite work of many minds. 
Sixteen scholars, most of them mature and distinguished, participated in this 
reassessment of the book twenty-five years after its publication, which by common 
consent is a "classic," a “masterpiece,” a “work of art.” Stimulating and valuable 
as it is, the volume does not permit any author to develop his thought in depth, 
and instead of a sharp focus there is blurring and double exposure. Thus the three 
hostile essays contradict each other. Guerlac makes what looks like a good case 
for the thesis that Becker was not sufficiently acquainted with the literature of his 
subject, while Dorn, even more critical on other grounds, refers to his “sovereign 
and easy mastery of materials.” Both of them disagree with much of Peter Gay’s 
attack, 

Among Becker’s former students, with the exception of Palmer’s perceptive but 
all too brief contribution, there is a tendency to focus attention on the man rather 
than on the book. Bruun’s eloquent tribute to Becker illuminates the process of 
true education in the fullest and best sense of the word. University administrators 
seeking to define and measure the qualities necessary for success in teaching 
could profit from reading that chapter. Gershoy’s essay uses The Heavenly City 
to discuss the same dilemma that Strout considered. With warm human under- 
standing Gershoy explains how Becker reconciled his relativism with a belief 
in “some generalities that still glitter,” his “half that was the child of the generous 
humanitarian Diderot and the other half that was the pupil of the tough-minded 
Hume,” and “his view that man was no more than a chance deposit on earth— 
with his predisposition to like ‘people who went on behaving as if human ideals 
mattered.’ ” 


University of Washington W. SrurL Horr 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1958. By Richard P. Stebbins. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers for the Council on Foreign Relations. 1959. 
Pp. x, 479. $6.00.) 

DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1958. Edited by 
Paul E. Zinner. (New York: Harper and Brothers for the Council on Foreign 
Relations. 1959. Pp. xxiv, 568. $6.95.) 


Ir 1957 was a year of reduced international tensions, following the Suez and 
Hungarian crises of 1956, 1958 saw a new upward curve in those tensions. The 
trend is suggested by a quantitative comparison of The United States in World 
Affairs volumes for 1957 and 1958—the former with seven chapters and 411 
pages, the latter with ten chapters and 479 pages. While the first half of 1958 was 
characterized by relatively nonexplosive issues, such as the competition of "Sput- 
niks" and "Explorers," initiated the previous year, the period from July through 
December witnessed a succession of dangerous crises—the revolution in Iraq and 
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the dispatch of American and British troops to Lebanon and Jordan; the Red 
Chinese bombardment of Quemoy; the Soviet threat to Berlin. Other significant 
events of the year included the missions to Latin America of Vice-President 
Richard Nixon and Dr. Milton Eisenhower and the subsequent reappraisal of 
United States policy in what Mr. Stebbins terms “the Forgotten Hemisphere”; 
a variety of international conferences, such as those on the law of the sea, on 
nuclear test detection, and on prevention of surprise attack; the rise to power of 
General de Gaulle and its meaning for the Algerian question. Among more 
general trends may be noted the increase in cultural contacts across the iron cur- 
tain, the intensification of nationalism in Africa south of the Sahara, the decline 
of Western influence in the United Nations General Assembly, and the strength- 
ened position of the USSR with its triple threat, political, economic, and military. 
Of special interest as this review is being written (September 1959) is the analysis 
of the situation in Laos and its neighbors. 

The details of this complicated world picture are presented by Stebbins with 
clarity and objectivity. Like its predecessors, this volume is indispensable to 
teachers and students of international affairs and United States foreign policy. 
It is provided, as were previous volumes in the series, with index, maps, a 
chronological table for the year, and notes. As indicative of a trend in publishing 
fashions, it may be remarked that in the 1956 volume the notes were literally 
footnotes, that in 1957 they were collected at the ends of the respective chapters, 
and that in the new volume they have all migrated to the rear, where they have 
fifteen pages to themselves. 

Many of the notes refer to items in the other volume appearing at the head 
of this review, Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1958. The nine 
chapters of this compilation follow an outline roughly similar to that of the 
companion volume. Nearly a hundred pages contain material on the Near and 
Middle East. Selection for a publication such as this presents distressing problems 
and arouses sympathy for the compiler, but one wonders why, in the chapter on 
the Western Hemisphere, there is no statement of Canada’s numerous complaints 
against United States economic policies and nothing at all on Nixon’s South 
American tour and its repercussions. In this volume it is gratifying to find that 
footnotes remain footnotes. Both they and the text, however, are almost entirely 
bare of explanatory material. Hence it would be helpful to have cross references 
to relevant sections in The United States in World Affairs, as was intended when 
the Council on Foreign Relations took over publication of the valuable Documents 
series in 1952. This procedure was applied in the volume for that year but was 


thereafter discontinued. 
Williamsville, New York Jouros W., Prarr 
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HISTORIA DE LOS PARTIDOS POLÍTICOS PUERTORRIQUENOS (1898- 
1956). Volumes I and II. By Bolívar Pagán. (San Juan: Librería Campos. 


1959. Pp. 342; 399.) 


Dr. Ernest Hopkins, former president of Dartmouth College, once observed 
in a telegram to George Dern, Franklin D. Roosevelt's first Secretary of War: 
"There is more politics to the square rod down here [Puerto Rico] than to the 
square mile at home, even in northern New England, where they take their 
politics pretty hard." Bolfvar Pagán's two-volume study of the political parties 
of Puerto Rico, in spite of being limited to the bare biography of the political 
organizations active since the establishment of American sovereignty on the 
island, offers ample evidence to confirm the observation. 

The author in his first paragraphs has carefully delineated the area of his 
study by excluding any intentions to evaluate the programs of any of the parties 
under study or to praise or attack any political figures. His primary concern is 
to record "succinctly, objectively, and realistically" party platforms, party con- 
ventions, important political speeches, and the results as reflected in the periodic 
election returns. A secondary purpose is to annotate the slow legal march toward 
greater local autonomy produced by the clarification of political aspirations and 
popular pressure on federal authorities for full political freedom. 

Pagán, trained as a lawyer, played a prominent role in island politics as second 
in command to Santiago Iglesias, founder of the powerful Socialist party, and 
occupied eventually the important post of Resident Commissioner for the Puerto 
Rican people in the United States House of Representatives (1940-1944). Because 
of his prominent position it is to the author's credit that he was able to treat both 
adversary (like Prudencio Martínez) or colleague (like Iglesias) with equity. 
Nevertheless in the field of politics where tremendous discrepancy exists between 
the pure public pronouncement and the ulterior political motivation one would 
like to read a more open analysis by one so uniquely prepared by experience, as is 
Pagán. In several places the author expressly refuses to include material that was 
of vital political importance. For example, in referring to the deprecating com- 
ments of Harold Ickes concerning the majority coalition of the insular legislature, 
Pagán affirms that this "added fuel to the political fires." The reader, however, 
is left wondering what the Secretary of the Interior might have said. (The 
coalition had blocked New Deal efforts to break up the island's large sugar 
estates, Ickes accused the coalition, of which Pagán was a prominent member, 
of being sugar dominated.) Again, no mention is made of Pagán's last political 
battle in his struggle against a strong socioeconomic reform movement. On this 
occasion Resident Commissioner Pagán, facing obvious defeat, provoked the ire 
of President Roosevelt by suggesting that the elections in Puerto Rico be 
postponed. 

The omission of such material, however, some of which might have been 
embarrassing for the author to recall, did not prevent the successful realization 
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of the objectives of the study. Perhaps in another book Pagán will give us the 
unofficial history of Puerto Rican political parties, 


Universidad de Puerto Rico, Mayagüez Thomas MATHEWS 


CANADIANS IN THE MAKING: A SOCIAL HISTORY OF CANADA. 
By Arthur R. M. Lower. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1958. 
Pp. xxiv, 475. $7.50.) 


Prorzssor Lower begins his book by announcing that it is a pioneering effort 
to depict the growth of Canada as a whole and throughout its history. He recog- 
nizes that social history must rest on a firm foundation of economic history—a 
field in which he has done some of his most important work. To this reader it 
seems regrettable that he does not summarize more fully the stories of the fur 
trade, the timber trade, and kindred topics. The references are there but it is 
inconvenient to have to refresh one's memory on dates and facts while reading 
an entertainingly written book such as this. Lower's most original scholarly 
contributions are his chapters on the growth of population and his tables analyzing 
not only the number of immigrants coming to Canada from various parts of 
Europe but also the assimilation of the different nationalities into the group 
as measured by their command of the English language. 

The rest of the book, despite Lower's implied promise to the contrary in his 
preface, is largely composed of a series of brief biographies and anecdotes drawn 
from widely scattered sources. They illustrate the lives of the "common men," 
as well as of a few of tbe leaders, who helped to build Canada into the nation 
she now is. The author is to be congratulated on a number of things: his treat- 
ment of the French regime and French Canada after the conquest, his avoidance 
of most of the hackneyed material, and his utilization of illustrations from the 
less well-known French publications. Some of his biographical sketches are too 
brief to be very enlightening, unless one is already familiar with the local history 
of the Canadian provinces. 

As is often the case in the writing of social history, many of the generaliza- 
tions, while interesting, are open to serious debate. There is one extraordinary 
statement on page twenty-two, after Lower explains that Huguenot companies, 
chartered by the French crown, made little headway with the work of coloni- 
zation before 1628, when Huguenots were deprived by Richelieu of the privilege 
of going to New France. He then leaps to the conclusion that Calvinists were 
never successful in starting colonies and offers as his explanation that they were 
businessmen who liked to bet on a sure thing. “Betting on a sure thing does not 
found empires; that interesting occupation has been left to the vain, frivolous 
Catholics and Anglicans, romantics whom dull sobriety has not inhibited from 
indulging in grandiose dreams.” Perhaps Lower was thinking of the failure of 
the Dutch in New Amsterdam, but since, on the previous page, he dwells on the 
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rapid growth of Massachusetts Bay Colony in contrast to that of the French 
settlements on the St. Lawrence, one is left wondering how he would define 
Calvinism. He rightly devotes much space to the influence of sects and creeds 
in Canadian history, but his generalizations on the subject are, to this reviewer, 
less convincing than most of his other conclusions. 

Such flaws in a pioneering work are probably inevitable unless it is confined 
to a much narrower range than Lower has set for himself. He has covered a great 
deal of ground and does present a fresh and original picture of much that is 
unique in the Canadian adventure. If he has his prejudices they are not of the 
more obvious sort. He does full justice to the contribution of the French Cana- 
dians, even as minority groups in the English provinces, and is at pains to explain - 
and justify, on historical grounds, their lack of interest in world affairs. He is 
also fully conscious of the contribution of other European peoples to the develop- 
ment of western Canada. For him Ontario holds the center of interest, but he has 
seen Ontario chiefly in relation to the growth of the Dominion as a whole. All 
things considered, the book makes very good reading. 


Bryn Mawr College Heren Tarr MANNING 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC IMPACT ON CANADA. By Hugh G. ]. 
Aitken et al. [Duke University Commonwealth-Studies Center Publications, 
Number 12.] (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press for the Center. 1959. 


Pp. xviii, 176. $4.50.) 


In recent years the United States has replaced all other nations as the prime 
foreign factor in Canada’s economy. Canadian intellectuals have begun to feel 
that the economic achievements of the United States have come to shape “the 
desires and goals” of their countrymen and to realize that much of the nature 
of the Canadian economy depends upon American import policy. Now several 
economists have come forward to examine the nature and degree of this American 
economic impact on Canada. 

This small volume consists of seven papers which were delivered and discussed 
in the 1958 summer seminar at the Duke University Commonwealth-Studies 
Center. 'The reader does not have the direct benefit of the discussion, but appar- 
ently he is able to take advantage of some of it, since three of the speakers have 
changed at least the printed titles of their addresses from those used in the pre- 
seminar circulars. The other speakers should have done the same, for in most 
cases these papers do not address themselves directly to the subject under dis- 
cussion, One promises to relate "forces and trends to the fears and emotional 
reactions to which they give rise" and then does not, while another promises to 
tell us of the impact of the American economy and then contrasts the two econo- 
mies with little awareness that "contrast" does not make for “impact.” Signifi- 
cantly, the authors have accepted the basic assumptions of H. A. Innis, an 
economist best known for his historical works. 
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The addresses contain much that is good. Hugh G. J. Aitken presents a lucid 
summary of “The Changing Structure of the Canadian Economy with Particular 
Reference to the Influence of the United States.” He shows how the United States 
has helped perpetuate Canada’s status as a staple producing nation and discusses 
the pulp and paper, nickel, petroleum, and natural gas industries, dealing out an 
excellent refutation of American arguments for import restrictions as he does so. 
W. A. Mackintosh, writing on “Canadian Economic Policy from 1945 to 1957— 
Origins and Influences,” while somewhat repetitive, gives us a good summary 
of legislation. Irving Brecher’s “The Flow of United States Investment Funds 
into Canada since World War II” is very nearly a model for such an address. 
In “The Impact of United States Farm Policy on Canadian Agriculture,” Clar- 
ence L. Barber has written a graceless but informative essay and has dealt effec- 
tively with the American “fair historical share” policy, In examining “The 
Influence of American Labor Organizations and Policies on Canadian Labor,” 
Eugene Forsey makes a strong case for Canadian independence in the labor field, 
and he anticipates most of the questions that an American audience would ask 
him. The only subject which seems to be omitted from this collection is the 
Canadian exchange rate, and this is remedied by Leland B. Yeager in Current 
Economic Comment (II [ Nov. 1958], 39-54). 

All of the papers underscore the Canadian awareness that, as W. A. Mackin- 
tosh writes, “we cannot live without the American economy and we are never 
likely to be able to live in uninterrupted comfort or complacency with it.” 


Yale University Rom W. Wiwxs 


CATHOLICISM, NATIONALISM, AND DEMOCRACY IN ARGENTINA. 
By John ]. Kennedy. [International Studies of the Committee on International 
Relations, University of Notre Dame.] (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of 
Notre Dame Press. 1958. Pp. xii, 219. $4.75.) 


In his “Foreword” Dr. Kennedy, associate professor of political science at the 
University of Notre Dame, states that the purpose of this study is to trace the 
main outlines of "Argentine social and political thought that can be called 
Catholic," from 1810 to the end of the Perón regime. Kennedy's treatment of the 
major trends in Argentine Catholic thought prior to Perón is excellent. The ideas 
of Facundo Zuviría, Félix Frías, Fray Mamerto Esquiti, José Manuel Estrada, 
Bishop Miguel de Andrea, and Monsefior Gustavo Franceschi are succinctly 
presented against a background of the pertinent political events of their time. 

One might wish that Kennedy had consulted the six-volume Asambleas 
constituyentes argentinas (Buenos Aires, 1937-39), expertly edited by Emilio 
Ravignani, and had relied less heavily on Juan Casiello's 7glesia y Estado en la 
Argentina, 'The author of the foreword to Casiello's book is Antonio Cardinal 
Caggiano, recently appointed archbishop of Buenos Aires and primate of Argen- 
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tina. As might be expected, Casiello’s views are consistently sympathetic to the 
Church’s position. Also, had the author probed deeper he would have found that 
in addition to Sarmiento, there were eleven other Freemasons who had “not been 
considered ineligible for the Presidency,” namely, Urquiza, Derqui, Mitre, Juárez 
Celman, Pellegrini, Quintana, Figueroa Alcorta, R. Saenz Pefia, De la Plaza, 
Irigoyen, and Justo. 

Kennedy's treatment of church-state relations during the Perón period 18 
rather uneven. He has performed a useful service in pointing out, concerning the 
Pastoral Letters issued during the 1946 election campaign, that: “The criteria 
enunciated were the same that the bishops had begun to stress fifteen years 
earlier. In 1946 it was alleged that they favored the Peronistas. Eight years later 
the Peronistas were complaining that the same criteria discriminated against 
them.” It is well to be reminded of these points, but Kennedy apparently also 
needs to be reminded of the effect of the presence of Church dignitaries at 
Peronista political gatherings, and of the election on the Peronista ticket of a 
Catholic priest, Padre Virgilio Filippo, in the 1948 elections for the National 
Chamber of Deputies, 

Despite the above shortcomings, and others that will be readily apparent to 
Argentine specialists, Kennedy’s study is a useful contribution to the shelf of 
Argentine studies. This reviewer would welcome a similar study of Catholic 
thought in Argentina’s neighbor, Chile, where Argentine exiles participated in 
intellectual and political activities during the past century. 


Arlington, Virginia Joseru R. BARAGER 
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MAN AND CRISIS. By José Ortega y Gasset. Translated from the Spanish by 
Mildred Adams. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc. 1958. Pp. 217. $4.50.) 
This work may be taken to represent Ortega y Gasset’s philosophical testament. In it 
he uses the philosophical principles he established in the last thirty years of his life 
to answer what is to him the fundamental question of history, “How, when and why 
does life change?” The answer is found in two concepts—“generation” and “crisis.” 
Life changes because events have different meanings for the young, the mature, and 
the old. “Thanks to this disequilibrium history moves and flows.” This movement 1s 
normally smooth and quiet, involving no change in the skeleton framework of the 
world. But at intervals the skeleton itself collapses and man returns to a state of not 
knowing what to do because he no longer knows what to think about the world. This 
is a historical crisis which ends with the establishment of a new faith. There have been 
two such crises in the life of Western man. The first occurred in the ancient world and 
ended with the acceptance of the Christian revelation. The second began in the ff 
teenth century and ended with Galileo, when “nature surrendered to physico-mathemati- 
cal reason.” (The Spanish title of this book is En torno a Galileo.) There are signs 
that modern man is entering a new crisis. Ortega y Gasset believes that we may learn 
from the previous two. “Life does not tolerate being supplanted either by revealed 
faith or by pure reason.” What then is to be done? “Life itself is today organizing 
itself, reclaiming its empire—that is to say vital reason.” But vital reason is historical 
reason. “Man makes history because, faced with a future that is not in his hands, he 
finds that the only thing that he has, that he possesses, is his past. Of this alone he can 
make use; this is the small ship in which he sets sail towards the unquiet future that 
lies ahead.” This bald sketch does little justice to the brilliant style, apparent in transla- 
tion, and the complex structure of the work. Historians are likely to be most interested 
in his comments on the development of Christian thought and his interpretation of the 
Renaissance. But whether they be interested in his philosophy or his history, those who 
found Ortega y Gasset stimulating or provoking in the past will still find him so at the 
close of his distinguished career. 

University of Western Ontario WALTER BALDERSTON 


THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS IN THE DEMOCRATIC CREED: AN ANALY- 
SIS OF POLITICAL ETHICS. By Ursula M. von Eckardt, With an introduction by 
Carl ]. Friedrich. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1959. Pp. xvi, 414. $4.50.) This 
book contains little of interest to historians, except those concerned with the history of 
social and political philosophies. Apparently none but printed sources have been con- 
sulted, and they are often cited from secondary works or anthologies. Herbert Ganter’s 
article is not mentioned; and it is doubtful whether the author adds much to what 
Carl Becker, Adrienne Koch, and Howard Mumford Jones have said. After analyzing 
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the political philosophy of Jefferson, the author explores the background of writers 
Jefferson may have utilized. These include Montesquieu, Locke (especially the Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding), Burlamaqui, Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury, Francis 
Hutcheson, Destutt de Tracy, Pierre Gassendi, Dugald Stewart, and Francis Bacon. 
Capsuled synopses of the teachings of these and other writers are given in order to 
explore “the meaning of the concept of an inalienable human right to the pursuit of 
happiness which is implicit in the philosophy of government contained in The Declara- 
tion of Independence.” Modern measures derived from the principle by the author in- 
clude socialized medicine, FEPC legislation, prohibition of wire tapping, prevention 
of monopoly by the government or private groups of mass communication media, 
permission of Soviet propaganda through the mails, permission to “the racist, the mis- 
sionary, and the Marxist ... to say what they wish [in the public schools] when their 
views and intentions are clearly labelled." The author then asks whether, in the light 
of social Darwinism, this philosophy of human rights can provide a standard for 
modern politics, or whether it is an obsolete anachronism, based solely on eighteenth- 
century theories now defunct or untenable; in other words, whether Jeffersonianism 
remains "intellectually as well as morally acceptable in a twentieth-century context." 
Her answer, to which she devotes two pages, is that she finds a hope in skepticism: It 
is fallacious to assume "that the contemporary anti-metaphysical metaphysics is ‘truer’ 
than the metaphysics of the past, and that, furthermore, the value or genuineness of a 
political philosophy depends on its consistency with the spirit of its age." 

Uniontown, Pennsylvania Epwarp DUMBAULD 


ISLAM IN WEST AFRICA. By J. Spencer Trimingham. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 262. $4.80.) It might first be stated that Mr. Trimingham has 
established himself by this and his earlier works as the foremost student of African 
Islam. Second, it should be asserted for all readers of the American Historical Review 
that his Islam in West Africa is, as he says in the preface, not history; rather it is 
"primarily a phenomenological study of the religious life of West African Muslims." 
There is a reference to his “forthcoming History of Islam in West Africa”—a volume 
which I am sure will constitute an essential companion piece to this book. In any case 
the present volume opens with a survey of the geographical and social setting of the 
West African region and then proceeds to a thorough analysis of the process of religious 
change in that area. This framework having been established, the rest of the work is 
devoted to a most detailed account of the practices of Islam in West Africa and of the 
interactions and combinations of Islam with the various local societies in the region. 
The final chapter, the most interesting of all to me, is concerned with the impact of 
Westernism on West African Islam, There are five brief appendixes, a “Glossary-Index 
of Arabic and African Terms,” and an index. The book undoubtedly constitutes a 
major contribution in the new field of sub-Saharan Islam not only by bringing together 
the scattered materials already published but also by adding new knowledge based on 
field work, Naturally a pioneer work of this sort, “embracing such a vast area, inhabited 
by so many and contrasting peoples,” has its limitations, but the absence of sufficient 
detailed studies rather than omission of materials by Trimingham accounts for this. 
Personally, I found the author’s style dry and difficult, particularly because major 
generalizations tend to be buried in a welter of detail (except in the last chapter). The 
book contains a modest number of typographical errors. Sometimes there are near 
confusions, as on pages cighty-nine and ninety where an exceedingly careful reader is 
needed to realize that the two mentions of Touba do not refer to the same place. Addi- 
tional maps would also have been of considerable value. Of greater importance are 
other questions. There is no estimate at all, either positive or negative, of the role of 
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the Syro-Lebanese Muslim trading communities which have been established in West 
Africa for about seventy years. Occasionally, generalizations such as “Islam suits 
nomads, but being an urban religion does not revolutionize their social and economic 
life” could stand further elaboration, At other times generalizations such as those on 
page 202 regarding the revolutionary changes that Africa is undergoing might well 
be related to the similar process going on all over the non-Western world. It will be a 
long time before a single volume offers the wealth of material on the subject that 
Islam in West Africa does, but the reader will have to be very well motivated to get 
through all the detail. 

Princeton University R. B. WiNDER 


SINKIANG: PAWN OR PIVOT? By Allen S. Whiting and General Sheng Shih- 
tai, (East Lansing: Michigan State University Press. 1958, Pp. xxii, 314. $5.00.) Dr. 
Whiting has taken one of the key figures in modern Chinese history, General Sheng ` 
Shih-ts’ai, now in retirement in Taiwan, as the subject of a case study of Soviet strategy 
and tactics in the province of Sinkiang during the years 1933 to 1949. The first part of. 
the book presents an account and analysis of Soviet strategy toward Sinkiang during 
this period, a "model case study with reference to borderlands adjoining the Soviet 
Union, from Mongolia to Turkey.” This sets the pace for the second part of the book 
which consists of Sheng's memoirs, the most revealing indication we have of his poli- 
cies and actions, and a rich documentation of the events leading up to the General's 
break with Moscow in 1942. The policies of several of the great powers had a bearing 
on Sinkiang and the author has skillfully brought into focus material on Japanese ef- 
forts to penetrate Inner Asia, considerations of Nationalist China's policy, and above all, 
the general range of Soviet strategy as it applies to Sinkiang. The Soviet Union, says 
Whiting, was motivated by the twin goals of security and power here, as elsewhere. 
It was successful in blocking Japanese imperialism in this part of the world, but long 
after this threat had disappeared the machinations of the Soviet Union continued. “The 
exploitation of resources, the purging of those who would resist a Russian sphere of 
influence in China, and the arming of rebellious groups so as to exclude Chunking's 
authority, all supported a goal of extending Soviet power, not of maintaining Soviet 
security." The Soviet gains of the thirties disappeared with the German invasion and 
American backing of Nationalist China and then, finally, Mao Tse-tung took over the 
whole area. In the second part of the book, the memoirs of the General are a plausible 
account of his career during this period. They include accounts of interviews with 
Chinese and Russian Communists, including Stalin, estimates of their motives and 
techniques, and a detailed blow-by-blow account of the plots and counterplots that led 
to Sheng's break with Moscow. There is correspondence with Chairman Mao and 
several useful appendixes. More books of this sort should be written; Taiwan is full of 
living history. 

University of Washington GzorcÉ E. TAYLOR 


Ancient and Medieval History 


AGHIOS KOSMAS: AN EARLY BRONZE AGE SETTLEMENT AND CEME. 
TERY IN ATTICA. By George E. Mylonas. With an appendix on the Early Helladic 
skulls by J. Lawrence Angel. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1959. Pp. 
xviii, 191, 182 plates, 64 drawings. $20.00.) The site of Aghios Kosmas stands on a 
small promontory in the Bay of Phaleron close to the modern airport of Athens, It has 
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been explored over a number of years since 1930 by the author for the Department of 
Antiquities. Further work in search of the cemeteries was carried out after the war 
when the airport was under construction and publication was delayed in the hope of 
discovering the Late Helladic cemetery, but this was not found. The report of the 
excavation includes two phases of Early Bronze Age houses on the seashore, which were 
destroyed by fire in the Middle Helladic period. This area was not again occupied until 
Late Helladic times when additional houses were built in the same place. Two Late 
Helladic phases of occupation were also found, the latter enclosed by a fortification 
wall of the Late Helladic IIIC period. Adjoining the neck of land connecting the 
promontory with the coast lay the Early Bronze Age cemetery belonging to the settle- 
ment. Here a number of cist graves with contracted skeletons were uncovered. These 
graves contained pottery, figurines, obsidian, and stone objects. This well-produced 
volume gives us for the first time an account of an Early Bronze Age settlement and 
accompanying cemetery of which few have been found previously in Greece. The oc- 
cupants appear to be settlers who traded obsidian with the Cyclades. Angel's appendix 
on the skeletal material reveals them to be a stocky people slightly undernourished, but 
having reasonably well-founded houses, The Late Helladic settlers, however, looked 
toward Crete for trade and in addition to their agricultural pursuits extracted dye from 
murex shells. This volume is another valuable contribution by Dr. Mylonas to the 
archaeology of Greece and is a source book that should be found in every archaeological 
library. 

Institute of Archaeology, University of London Joan pu Prat TAYLOR 


HISTORY OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF HAMBURG-BREMEN. By Adam of 
Bremen. Translated with an introduction and notes by Francis J. Tschan. [Records 
of Civilization, Sources and Studies, Number 53.] (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1959. Pp. xxxiv, 253. $6.00.) The Gesta Hammaburgensis ecclesiae pontificum, 
here translated from Schmeidler's edition of 1917, was composed by a cathedral canon 
at Bremen apparently between 1072 and 1075-1076. The series of Bremen prelates com- 
mences with the English missioner Willehad (787—789), though the assumption of 
jurisdiction by the archbishop of Hamburg (848) and papal sanction to the union of 
Hamburg-Bremen (864) bring St. Anskar's labors in Denmark and Sweden into this 
story. Adam's major interest, however, centers upon his own archbishop, Adalbert 
(1043-1072), whose grandiose plans and spectacular fall from power make him one 
of the dynamic figures of his day. Professor Tschan’s translation is smooth, his notes 
and bibliography full. 

Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, New Jersey Henry G. J. Beck 


LE JUBILE DE SAINT THOMAS BECKET: DU XIII* AU XV* SIECLE (1220- 
1470). By Raymonde Foreville. [Bibliothéque Générale de l'École pratique des hautes 
études, VI* section.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1958. Pp. xvii, 242.) Professor Foreville 
again appears as a foremost medievalist. He succeeds admirably in fitting the jubilees of 
St. Thomas Becket into the religious and social spheres. With masterly footnotes based 
on exhaustive searches for sources, Foreville traces the jubilee idea to St. Bernard and 
to the University of Paris whose student Stephen Langton was so dominant in the first, 
and great, jubilee of 1220. Following the lesser jubilees of 1270, 1320, and 1370, the 
author reaches the greatest, 1420, and then the decline, 1470, as he weaves his material 
into the fabrics of papal policies, indulgences, pilgrimages, Lollard hostility, and English 
politics. The documents, covering ninety-seven pages, fascinatingly support the book's 
themes. Illustrations, chronological tables, and indexes are appropriately inserted. 
University of Dayton Ervine E. BEAUREGARD 
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THE HOUSEHOLD OF EDWARD IV: THE BLACK BOOK AND THE ORDI. 
NANCE OF 1478. Edited with introduction, notes and glossary by 4. R. Myers. (New 
York: Barnes and Noble. c. 1959. Pp. xii, 315. $9.00.) The Black Book, a quasiofficial 
compilation of rules and regulations for some six hundred officers and servants of Ed- 
ward IV's household, exhibits the eternal tedium of bureaucracy. It catalogues the 
King's servants, above and below stairs, and lists their functions and duties, privileges 
and penalties, wages, seasons of service, and the perquisites and preferments that made 
the royal establishment the source of patronage. This volume, largely by the cofferer, 
John Elrington, is as essential for administrative, social, and financial historians as it 
was necessary for Edward's officers in their constant struggle to balance magnificence 
with order and liberality with economy. Seldom, however, does anything creep in to 
alleviate the deadliness of bureaucratic routine and details. Here and there are bits about 
the "children of the chapel" whose voices changed at eighteen (sic!) and who were 
then assigned to the King's colleges at Oxford or Cambridge; the master of the hench- 
men and “his schools of urbanity"; the penalty for a “common daily drunken man" 
in court; and the loss of wine at meals for swearing "by God's body or by any of His 
other parts unreverently." Similarly, Myers' introduction treats less of persons than of 
pounds. He explains the importance of the countinghouse in household management. 
He compares the costs of Henry VI's and Henry VII's establishments with Edward’s. 
Even though the Yorkist’s expenses were the lowest, deficit financing was chronic 
practice despite the reforming ordinances of 1445, 1471, and 1478, the texts of which 
Myers also includes. Unfortunately, he “of course" retains the original, but obsolete, 
orthography. However, he provides ample annotation, 465 historical notes and over 
twelve hundred textual variants for the Black Book alone; and glossaries of English, 
French, and Latin words, appendixes of data, and a full bibliography, but a thin index, 
indicate the ghastly labor required to provide the complete editorial apparatus that 
envelops these texts. 

Yale University WiruiAM Huse DunHam, Jr. 


THE LIFE OF GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. By Roberto Ridolf. Translated from 
the Italian by Cecil Grayson. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1959. Pp. x, 325. $7.50.) 
Alfred A. Knopf deserves praise for bringing out this English translation of the scholarly 
biography of Savonarola published by Professor Roberto Ridolfi of the University of 
Florence on the five hundredth anniversary of the martyr's birth: Vita di Girolamo 
Savonarola (2 vols, Rome, 1952). Though Ridolfi previously had spent two decades 
. editing the national editions of Savonarola's works, he needed Giovanni Papini's prod- 
ding to embark on this biography. If a hereditary tie is helpful to a biographer then 
Ridolfi is doubly fortunate, for he is a direct descendant both of Lorenzo de’ Medici and 
of Giovambattista Ridolfi, one of the standard-bearers of Savonarola’s faction. The 
original edition was greeted in Italy with enthusiastic reviews, as has also been the 
case with Ridolfi’s prize-winning Vita di Niccold Machiavelli (Rome, 1954). His 
thorough study of the Dominican preacher definitely supersedes the earlier works of 
Pasquale Villari, Joseph Schnitzer, and others. The author often takes issue with these 
men—especially with Schnitzer, probably the ablest of them. Most of Ridolfi’s excursuses 
are helpful though some border on pedantry. When clear evidence is unavailable he 
often suggests plausible conjectures regarding the Florentine friar’s actions, but he is 
careful to label these as such. Except for the last chapter, “Portrait,” and an appendix, 
“Summary Account of the Cult and Fortune of Savonarola,” the present translation 
is restricted to the first volume of the original, It omits all the exhaustive documenta. 
tion that in the original edition was relegated to the second volume. Scholars therefore 
will have to turn to that volume for the detailed source references. Otherwise, Pro- 
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fessor Cecil Grayson of Oxford has adhered faithfully and felicitously to the text, brack- 
eting any elucidations of his own. Regrettably a few typographical and grammatical 
errors have slipped past the proofreaders, e.g., “1940” for “1490,” and “than me.” 
Vanderbilt University CHARLES F. DELZELL 


Modern History 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO SCOTTISH LEGAL HISTORY, By various authors. 
With an introduction by Lord Normand. [The Stair Society, Volume XX.] (Edinburgh: 
the Society. 1958. Pp. xviii, 499.) With this volume the Stair Society departs from its 
usual policy of publishing original documents on the history of Scots law in favor of a 
collaborative general survey of that subject. There are thirty-four chapters in all, divided 
among twenty-two contributors; of these, J. Irvine Smith, with five, is the most prolific. 
There are three sections to the book: a sketch of the general development of Scots law; 
a series of chapters on various branches of the law, with particular emphasis on family 
relationships and the law of property; and a series of chapters on the various sorts of 
courts that have existed in Scotland. It would be pleasant to report that the book is an 
unqualified success. Unfortunately, it is not, chiefly because it tries to do too much 
in too brief a space. In this respect the weakest section is the first: it is patently impos- 
sible to-say much about the general development of the law from David I to the present 
in sixty-one pages. The second and third sections are much better. The chapters on the 
courts are particularly valuable to the historian. All of these chapters are of excellent 

quality; the longest of them, that by A. A. M. Duncan on the central courts before 
. 1532, is really outstanding. This book is admittedly only an introduction to its subject, 
and this may serve to excuse the brevity of too many of the chapters. It is an indis- 
, pensable volume for the Scottish historian, and will be of great use to the constitutional 
historians of other countries who are interested in comparative history. And if it leads 
to the emergence of a Scottish Holdsworth, as Lord Normand in his introduction hopes 
it might, it will indeed have served its purpose. 
University of Illinois Maurice Ler, Jr. 


HUMAN HISTORY: THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY AND THE STUART 
FAMILY. In two volumes. By Rufus Cole. (Freeport, Me.: Bond Wheelwright Corn- 
pany. c. 1959. Pp. xii, 636; viii, 658. $17.50 the set.) When Dr. Rufus Cole retired in 
1937 at the age of sixty-five as director of the hospital of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, he began to read history. On becoming acquainted with Dr. John 

- Arbuthnot, physician extraordinary to Queen Anne, he was led back to an intensive 
'study of the seventeenth century. After reading a great many works on this period, 
which included S. R. Gardiner’s definitive volumes, the diaries of Evelyn and Pepys, 
Macaulay’s great history, Sir Winston Churchill’s life of his famous ancestor, and many 
articles in the Dictionary of National Biography, Cole conceived the idea that “his- 
torians have been interested chiefly in events in which men have played a part. Less at- 
tentión has been given to the environments in which these events have taken place." 
To the worthy doctor environment is the most important aspect of history. It was “con- 
stantly changing but was never entirely new.” “It came to consist not only of material 
things but also of accumulated experience and knowledge, of ideas, beliefs, and tastes, 
of governments and religions, and of science, art, and literature.” Turning his acquired 
knowledge with emphasis on “environment” into concrete shape, Cole has produced 
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two huge volumes written in a forthright, agreeable style without any embellishments. 
He has dispensed with footnotes and a bibliography, and according to his preface he 
seems to have had no personal contact with historians, professional or otherwise. In 
two hundred pages the author introduces his period with particular concentration on 
the sixteenth century. Then in a thousand pages he presents a history of people and 
events from James I through Queen Anne. He gives no new interpretations and no new 
ideas. But at frequent intervals he raises the signpost of “environment” and points it out 
to his readers. He loves to introduce the “ifs” of history to illustrate his theme, Of 
course to be true to his conception he has to give detailed accounts of people and events 
in countries whose history impinges on that of England. Whenever Cole meets an 
individual of any importance, he digresses with a biographical sketch. In his estimate 
of the Stuart sovereigns he follows Gardiner with the first two, shows a strong dislike 
for Charles II, is much too gentle with James II, and follows tradition with William 
and Mary and Queen Anne, I get the feeling that Cole has at times failed to recognize 
“environment” in many of the books he has read, and that he has read little published 
by reputable historians in the immediate past. Had he read more carefully and more 
widely he might have discovered that others besides himself have considered “environ- 
ment” important. In fact, Cole is woefully weak when it comes to the constitutional 
“environment” of the seventeenth century. And unfortunately he frequently slips in his 
dates, facts, and interpretations. But these two volumes are a splendid achievement of a 
scientist turned historian who has not had the opportunity to undergo the vital training 
of a professional. 

New York University Harotp HuLME 


FIELD MARSHAL LORD LIGONIER: A STORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY, 
1702-1770. By Rex Whitworth. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1958. Pp. xiv, 
422, $6.75.) Colonel Whitworth has chosen a distinguished chief of staff and a strangely 
obscure figure, the first Earl Ligonier, as the career through which he studies the ad- 
ministration, politics, and strategy of the army from Queen Anne to George III. 
Ligonier’s military career is indeed a good example to follow as a guide through the 
intricacies of a neglected period in British military history. This is not a biography in 
the strict sense of the word, but it does give us the first consecutive story of Ligonier, 
a Huguenot refugee who succeeded Cumberland as commander in chief in 1757 and 
became master general of the ordnance in Pitt’s war cabinet. He started as a volunteer 
in the British forces at the age of twenty-two in 1702, the year of his naturalization. 
Eleven years later he was a colonel and lieutenant governor of Minorca. Defying our 
generalizations about the relationship between advancement and established connection 
in the eighteenth-century army, he became a colonel of the Eighth Horse in 1720. He 
served as lieutenant general with George II at Dettingen, fought at Fontenoy and 
Rocoux, and went on to the cabinet to become one of the makers of annus mirabilis. 
He died in 1770, at the age of ninety, an earl and a field marshal. Two towns in the 
United States are named after him as a tribute to his role in the colonial phase of the 
Seven Years’ War. Whitworth bases his book on manuscripts in private collections and 
on a fresh search of military papers in the British Museum and Public Record Office. 
He has unfortunately failed to see the significance of much of his material, particularly 
the valuable data he collected on the administration of the regiments, the office of 
secretary-at-war, and the post of commander in chief, Material of great administrative 
interest is modestly and ineffectively interspersed among biographical and military facts 
. of lesser relevance. The biographical material, and Ligonier’s was an unusual story, could 
have been arranged and presented more dramatically. Much of it is lost in the midst of 
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heavy military detail, But this is a useful book and one to which historians of Georgian 
administration and strategy will turn with profit. 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut GEORGE B. Cooper 


~*~ 


ALEXANDER MACONOCHIE OF NORFOLK ISLAND: A STUDY OF A PIO- 
NEER IN PENAL REFORM. By John Vincent Barry. With a foreword by Sheldon 
Glueck. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1958. Pp. xxi, 277. $6.50.) Alexander 
Maconochie (1787-1860) conducted two experiments in penal reform: one, on an island 
off the Australian coast; the other, at the Birmingham Borough Prison. As far as the 
British authorities were concerned, both were resounding failures. This need not sur- 
prise, since Maconochie’s penal practices and (voluminously, expounded) theories were 
a century ahead of their times. He believed punishment to be not the aim, but the 
instrument, of penal policy. He held that brutality degraded the society which tolerated 
it as much as the prisoner. Reform and preparation of the prisoner for his return to 
society were the proper ends of punishment. These theories were no less startling to 
British and Australian officials than the accompanying practices: the indeterminate 
sentence, occupational therapy, group responsibility, prison schooling, and above all a 
“marks” system enabling prisoners to accumulate good conduct credits toward remis- 
sion of time. Present-day penologists, Mannheim of London and Glueck of Harvard 
among them, have long recognized Maconochie as the precursor of modern penal 
practice, but historians seem to have written him off in largely inaccurate asides. His 
first biography, written by a distinguished Australian judge, has now remedied this 
neglect. Mr. Justice Barry has carefully reconstructed Maconochie’s official career and 
has given an account of his theories and their importance in the history of penology. The 
author's excellent scholarship subdues any skepticism which his uninhibited admiration 
for his hero must arouse. Past and present detractors are silenced and Maconochie has 
been raised from comparative obscurity to (almost) the stature of a John Howard. 
Harvard University GEORGE NADEL 


CHURCH AND PARLIAMENT: THE RESHAPING OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, 1828-1860. By Olive J. Brose. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 
1959. Pp. vi, 239. $5.00.) This book considers the policy of Parliament toward the 
Church of England in the light of British opinion during the “age of reform,” when 
strong pressures were at work to break the connection between church and state. The 
author believes that the connection would hardly exist today but for the action of 
Parliament and the Ecclesiastical Commission in reforming the polity and finances of 
the Church. The chief engineers of reform were, in Dr. Brose’s opinion, Sir Robert Peel 
and Bishop Blomfield, but Blomfield is the principal character of the book. In a lengthy 
exposition of the Bishop's attitude toward abuses in the Church no allusion is made 
to the seemingly well-founded charge that Blomfield himself was, at least in his early 
career, addicted to pluralism and nepotism. A note of unconscious humor enters the 
discussion when impropriators are repeatedly referred to as “improprietors.” Dr. Brose 
has little difficulty in proving, from an examination of the education controversy and 
Blomfield’s part in it, that the Church was losing its national position as a dominant 
force in society, a position that association with the state had once signified. The result, 
Dr. Brose contends, was an anomaly that still persists. Perhaps the anomaly is not as 
great as it once was. The national influence of the Church, formerly authoritarian, has 
been converted, at least on occasion, into leadership by consent, when the Church acts as 
spokesman for the entire religious community. That may be one reason why, as recently 
as 1955, “the consensus of religious opinion, whether Church of England, Dissenting 
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bodies, or, surprisingly, Roman Catholic, still favored the connection between Church * 
and State.” i , 
Washington, D. C. DonaLo O. WAGNER 


THE SOUTH WALES COAL INDUSTRY, 1841-1875. By J. H. Morris and L, J. 
Williams. (Cardiff: University of Wales Press. 1958. Pp. xii, 289. 255.) In this, the . 
first of a proposed two-volume study, the authors analyze the history of the South Wales 
coal industry during the period of its greatest expansion. The work is a happy combina- 
tion of economic and social history; such diverse subjects as capital formation and the 
structure of the industry are blended with problems of safety and social conditions in 
the mines and mining towns. Although the work contains no real modifications of 
Clapham’s view, South Wales being not atypical of coal mining during the period, a 
careful study of a specific industry is always a welcome contribution to our knowledge 
of the economic history of Britain. The South Wales mines were in themselves impor- 
tant as the major source of maritime coals, This work is based primarily on parlia- 
mentary papers and numerous local manuscripts. It is to be regretted that it contains 
no adequate bibliography. 

University of South Carolina CHARLES W. COOLIDGE 


DARWIN AND THE GENERAL READER: THE RECEPTION OF DARWIN'S 
THEORY OF EVOLUTION IN THE BRITISH PERIODICAL PRESS, 1859-1872. 
By Alvar Ellegárd. [Gothenburg Studies in English, Number 8.] (Goteborg: [Univer- 
sity of Goteborg.] 1958. Pp. 394. Sw. kr. 28.) This is a study of the reaction to Dar- 
winian evolution as reflected in British periodicals from 1859 to 1872. The impact of 
Darwinian theories is measured in terms of categories against which reviews and com- 
ments in over a hundred periodicals are appraised. Among these categories are: design, 
miracles, the Bible, species, missing links, natural selection, and the descent of man. An 
elaborate appendix explains the method employed, identifies the periodicals examined, 
and summarizes some of the results in statistical form. Dr. Ellegárd, reader in English 
at the University of Goteborg, has executed his task with exemplary care. He has pro- 
duced a solid monograph conceived in the classical historiographical manner. While 
the method makes analysis in depth somewhat difficult, there are many judicious com- 
ments certain to be helpful to students of nineteenth-century life and thought. This is 
especially true of the chapter entitled “Mid-Victorian Philosophy of Science,” an expan- 
sion of an earlier Ellegård essay (Journal of the History of Ideas, XVIII [June-Sept. 
1957], 362-93.) Students of intellectual history employing what is substantially a variant 
of the polling technique are confronted with a quandary: is the readership converted 
by the media or do the media mirror the views of the readership? Ellegård grapples 
with the question and does the best that can be done with it. But there 1s a larger ques- 
tion. In the history of ideas, as in the history of democracy, conversion is an interactive 
process. 

Sarah Lawrence College Bert James LOEWENBERG 


AUSTRALIA IN THE WAR OF 1939-1945. Series One (Army). Volume V, 
SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC AREA—FIRST YEAR, KOKODA TO WAU. By Dudley 
McCarthy. (Canberra: Australian War Memorial; distrib. by Angus and Robertson 
Ltd. Sydney. 1959. Pp. xiv, 656. 30s.) Though modest by comparison with the official 
historical programs for World War II in the United States and Great Britain, the Aus- 
tralian program provides just as comprehensive and detailed a survey of that country's 
role in the war. The difference in the number of volumes between the Australian and 
American series—twenty-two to well over one hundred for all services—does not reflect 
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any difference in completeness of coverage or level of treatment but is rather a measure 
of the total effort of the two countries. Thus, the Australians have allocated four of the 
seven volumes in their Army series to the war against Japan, a number that compares 
favorably in terms of total contributions to the twelve-volume Pacific series of the 
U. S. Army in World War II. It is not surprising, therefore, that both series, the Aus- 
tralians in the present volume and the United States Army in Victory in Papua, should 
devote equal attention to those operations in which the troops of both nations under the 
command of General MacArthur stemmed the Japanese advance toward Port Moresby 
in the summer of 1942, thus ending the threat to Australia from the northeast. Having 
halted the Tapanese, Australian and American troops drove on to take Buna, Gona, and 
Sananda, and to secure the rest of Papua in one of the hardest fought campaigns of the 
Pacific war. These operations, extending from mid-1942 to early 1943, are of particular 
importance and interest to Australia, and are related in the greatest detail in tbe pres- 
ent volume. For the American reader there is little in this account to hold his attention 
unless he participated in the campaign, as, indeed, many Americans did. But most 
Americans will find both interesting and profitable the author's unfortunately brief 
and scattered discussions of MacArthur's command and the activities of his predomi- 
nantly Ámerican staff. From the Australian point of view, the war in the Southwest 
Pacific was often a different war than that described in MacArthur's communiqués. 

Washington, D. C. Louis MoRTON 


QUEEN'S, BELFAST, 1845-1949: THE HISTORY OF A UNIVERSITY. Volumes 
I and II. By T. W. Moody and J. C. Beckett. (London: Faber and Faber Ltd. for the 
Queen's University of Belfast. 1959. Pp. lxvii, 451; xv, 453-983. 635. the set.) These 
two volumes are much more than a history of Queen's, Belfast. They contribute richly 
to an understanding of the tangled story of university education in nineteenth- and 
early twentieth-century Ireland. The two authors, T. W. Moody, professor of modern 
bistory at Trinity College, Dublin, and J. C. Beckett, professor of Irish history at Bel- 
fast, bring to their task not only a sure knowledge of things academic, but distinguished 
reputations in modern Irish history. The authors were requested to write this book by 
the authorities of Queen's, Belfast, and had at their disposal all the university records. 
In their preface they tell us that they have tried to keep their book free from the 
character of "official" history and to fulfill their obligations as historians. These things 
they have done admirably, but the book, despite the largeness of view that dominates it, 
is also a most detailed record of every step of a great university's history. Here are the 
faculty, the students, the architecture and buildings, the committees, the library, the 
search for funds, the curriculum and the influences that played upon it, the relations 
with other colleges and universities in Ireland and Great Britain. Some of the sketches 
of the administrators and professors who made Queen's are memorably done. Only a 
few can be mentioned: the first president, the Reverend Pooley Shuldam Henry, noted 
for "discretion, moderation, decorum"; the first vice-president, Thomas Andrews, pro- 
fessor of chemistry; Alexander Gordon, dedicated physician and authority on fractures; 
Albert Ludwig Meissner, stormy and difficult, and for thirty-seven years professor of 
French and German. The present Queen's University of Belfast is the lineal descendant 
of the college founded by Sir Robert Peel's government in 1845 as part of a plan for 
university education in Ireland. The three "Queen's Colleges," at Belfast, Cork, and 
Galway, were to be nondenominational and nonresidential. In 1850 they all became 
part of the Queen's University of Ireland, a degree-granting authority. The system set 
up was unsatisfactory to the Catholic hierarchy, and Cork and Galway did not serve 
the educational needs of southern Ireland, as Belfast did for Ulster. The resolution 
of the tangled "Irish universities question" led to the incorporation of Queen's, Belfast, 
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as a university in 1908. Much of the material in these two volumes is, of course, of 
special and local interest. The authors, however, have extended their researches to the 
records of the Irish government prior to 1921, to British parliamentary papers, and to 
the private papers of British statesmen. To write about Queen’s, they had to study Irish 
university education as a whole. The work they have done is not only a fine example 
of the balance of the general and the particular; it is an important contribution to the 
history of Ireland since 1845. 

Connecticut College HELEN F. MULVEY 


EUROPE 


LES PAYSANS DU NORD PENDANT LA RÉVOLUTION FRANÇAISE. By 
Georges Lefebvre. (ad ed.; Bari: Editori Laterza. 1959. Pp. xxvii, 923. L. 8,000.) When 
Georges Lefebvre published this book, his major doctoral thesis, in 1924, he immediately 
became known as one of the great historians of the French Revolution. At the time only 
three hundred copies of the book were printed, it became a rarity, and it was never 
reviewed in this journal. Professor Lefebvre, who recently died at the age of eighty-five, 
needs no introduction nor does this volume now require extended notice. Lefebvre 
became the dean of the historians of the Revolution, famed for his scholarship, loved by 
the many students to whom he gave willing assistance. The book has become a classic. 
Its economic emphases materially changed interpretations of the early revolutionary 
period. We are grateful to Armando Saitta and Albert Soboul for this reprinting, which 
reproduces the original text but does not include the notes, some of the bibliographical 
material, nor the statistical tables of Volume II. 

Washington, D. C. BCS 


THE HISTORICAL THOUGHT OF P.-].-B. BUCHEZ. By Barbara Patricia Petri. 
(Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1958. Pp. vii, 133. $1.50.) 
After a brief biography of Buchez, member of the Carbonari, Saint-Simonian and 
Christian socialist, president of the Assembly of 1848, the author presents a summary 
of each of his major historical works in chronological order. While the résumés are 
adequate and occasional comparisons are made with similar systems, they do not suc- 
ceed in imparting any definable structure to his philosophy of history. Perhaps Buchez 
really does not deserve a fuller treatment. For those interested in the history of Chris- 
tian socialism this book may be worth perusing because it does add some personal 
data from the Buchez manuscripts. The work raises a question, however, as to whether 
the publication of doctoral dissertations in this form, though meritorious as an aca- 
demic exercise, is necessarily advisable. 


Brandeis University Frank E. MANUEL | 


THE CORRESPONDANT AND THE FOUNDING OF THE FRENCH THIRD 
REPUBLIC. By Sister M. Caroline Ann Gimpl. (Washington, D, C.: Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press. 1959. Pp. vii, 239. $2.50.) This scholarly and well-organized 
monograph analyzes with clarity and thoroughness the political ideas of a group of 
liberal Catholic monarchists as expressed in the review Le Correspondant from 1870 
to 1875, and endeavors to show the influence of their views upon the founding of the 
Third French Republic. Since they hoped to reconcile many of the liberal ideas of the 
French Revolution with Catholic doctrine, they were both liberal and conservative. 
They stressed individual dignity and equality and favored a decentralized, liberal, con. 
stitutional monarchy, with a restricted suffrage and representation by interest groups. 
When Chambord remained intransigent in 1873, they urged provisional acceptance 
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of the Republic and a strong presidency. The author of the Wallon Amendment was 
a collaborator of Le Correspondant, and the votes of several deputies closely connected 
with it made possible the passage of the constitutional laws. Le Correspondant did not 
support civil liberties or freedom of education as forcefully as in the past, because of 
Catholic opposition to liberal ideas after the publication of the Syllabus. Occasionally 
Sister Gimpl, whose sympathies are with the “Catholic liberals,” does not distinguish 
between anticlerical and antireligious attitudes and between the various shades of 
political opinion on the Left; but her work contributes to our understanding of one 
segment of the Right in this period. 

State University College of Education Evetyn M. Acoma 
New Paltz, New York 


ALBERT THOMAS: TRENTE ANS DE REFORMISME SOCIAL. By B. W. 
Schaper. Preface by Marius Moutet. [Publications on Social History issued by the In- 
ternational Instituut voor Sociale Geschiedenis, Amsterdam, Volume IL.] (Assen: Van 
Gorcum & Comp. 1959. Pp. xiii, 381. Fl. 22.) As first director of the International Labor 
Office from 1919 to his premature death in 1932, Albert Thomas not only breathed 
life into the ambiguous formal texts that created the ILO at the Peace Conference but 
shaped it into an important organization commanding universal respect. Thomas al- 
ready had a full political life behind him when he assumed his new post. A graduate 
of the Ecole Normale, he had entered politics as a Socialist and had distinguished | 
himself as an editor, writer, mayor, and deputy. In the quarrels that ravaged French 
socialism in the prewar years he took his stand squarely with the reformists and re- 
visionists. With the coming of the war and the “sacred union,” he became undersecre- 
tary and later Minister of Munitions, winning wide praise for his energetic leadership 
and administrative abilities. Ironically, it was chance that dictated his selection as 
director of the ILO when both his compatriot Arthur Fontaine and the Englishman 
Harold Butler had to be passed over for diplomatic and technical reasons, He at first 
shocked some of the British civil servants who worked with him by his brusque ap- 
proach to administrative problems, but he soon gained their admiration and coopera- 
tion. He threw himself selflessly into his work, displaying a boundless enthusiasm and 
energy, traveling widely in all parts of the world, encouraging the adoption of pro- 
gressive labor legislation, gathering experts, inspiring the preparation in Geneva of 
invaluable studies on production; labor conditions, unemployment, and a host of other 
subjects. Always the Frenchman full of idealism and utopianism, he showed, as Wil- 
liam Rappard once said of him, a zeal for the quantitative and the pragmatic more 
often found on the banks of the Hudson and the Thames than on the banks of the 
Seine. His varied career, his political philosophy, and his administrative accomplish- 
ments clearly emerge from this carefully documented biography by a Netherlands 
historian, written originally in Dutch and here presented in a French translation. Very 
much at home with his materials, Dr. Schaper has energetically examined Thomas’ 
writings as well as various unpublished items in the ILO files in Geneva. He is sym- 
pathetic, sensible, and critical in his approach. Schaper’s speculations on the possible 
course of events if Thomas had returned to French political life, or indeed if he had 
lived to succeed Sir Eric Drummond as Secretary General of the League itself, are less 
sound than the pages devoted to the career and thought of this prewar Socialist theo- 
retician who turned into à pioneer international civil servant and statesman-adminis- 
trator. 

Duke University JozL Corrow 
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FRANCE DURING THE GERMAN OCCUPATION, 1940-1944: A COLLEC- 
TION OF 292 STATEMENTS ON THE GOVERNMENT OF MARECHAL PETAIN 
AND PIERRE LAVAL. Volumes I-II. Translated from the French by Philip W. 
Whitcomb, [Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace, Documentary Series, 
Number ı.] (Stanford, Calif.: the Institution; distrib. by Stanford University Press. c. 
1957. Pp. 587; 588-1052; 1053-1666. $20.00 the set.) Mr. Whitcomb has (rather roughly) 
translated the three volumes published by Plon in 1957. They are divided into sections 
dealing with economic, political, military, social, and cultural affairs, Pétain, Laval, 
and “declarations by foreigners”—American newspapermen and German officials— 
which do not exclude the appearance of other foreign witnesses in other connections. 
The collection seems designed to explain and justify the activities of the Vichy régime 
and its officials in general, of many contributors in particular, and especially of Pétain 
and Pierre Laval, whose daughter and son-in-law were responsible for its gathering 
and eventual deposit in the Hoover Institution. The 1666 pages contain some material 
already in print, much that is useless, much that is interesting, and certain documents 
which, like Admiral Laborde's account of the fleet's scuttling at Toulon, are very 
revealing indeed. While the contents do not bear out the title, gaps are many—especially 
up to 1942—and bias evident, no student of the period will henceforth ignore the papers 
in the Hoover Tower, if only for the purpose of comparing them with other evidence. 
Yet, this essential confrontation de. témoins is lacking here. Material directed at the 
very public least likely or able to check its one-sided presentation of highly controversial 
issues is presented bere without a hint of doubt, or even explanation. In the original 
French, this incoherent collection of often secondhand, largely ex post facto, statements 
could be of interest and use to the scholar alive to its special pleading and trained to 
aim off for wind. But an English translation designed "for the general reader . . . biog- 
raphers . . . writers seeking background material . . . psychologists . . . ," yet lacking 
the additional information such a public would need to make sense of the stuff, and 
all this under the auspices of a foundation that should know better, appears a useless 
and equivocal undertaking. 

University of California, Los Angeles EUGEN WEBER 


LA FRANCE SOUS L'OCCUPATION. By P. Arnoult, J. Billig, F. Boudot, et al. 
Preface by Daniel Mayer. [Esprit de la Resistance, la Guerre, l'Occupation, la Déporta- 
tion, la Libération.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1959. Pp. viii, 194. 800 fr.) 
This volume is a curious blend of good history and bad polemic. It is a counterblast, 
sometimes judicious and sometimes indignant in tone, to the recently published three- 
volume work La vie de la France sous l'occupation, issued under the imprint of the 
Hoover Institution. T'welve wellinformed specialists have examined the Hoover vol- 
umes and have written topical chapters intended to refute or complement the account 
contained therein. Several of the chapters, though brief, are very useful, for they pull 
together lesser-known aspects of the occupation period, and they draw on some im- 
portant German documentation. Agriculture, education, and economic life are good 
examples. Some other chapters do little more than summarize articles or books previ- 
ously published by their authors. The general thesis that recurs throughout is that the 
existence of the Vichy regime benefitted the Germans much more than it protected 
the French. The authors offer evidence to show that France was Germany's most im- 
portant supplier of goods and manpower, and that the existence of a French police 
force spared the inadequate German police for use elsewhere in occupied Europe. The 
principal weakness of the book is that the authors devote so much time and energy to 
belaboring straw men. Their primary target, the Hoover volumes, consists mainly of 
testimonials by former Vichy offidals who seek to exculpate themselves or to exalt 
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Pierre Laval. No well-informed or sophisticated reader could fail to perceive the one- 
sided nature of the Hoover materials, yet the authors of the rebuttal volume seem to 
think that unless they expose that fact, millions may be misled. The second target of 
their indignation is the Hoover Institution. It is quite clear that the testimonials in 
the Hoover volumes were collected by Pierre Laval’s daughter and son-in-law; yet the 
authors of the rebuttal volume repeatedly suggest that a team of anonymous American 
historians planned the Hoover volumes, selected the contributors, and evaded any 
mention of the work of anti-Vichy historians, all with a view to whitewashing Vichy. 
Americans, they imply, remain encrusted in their wartime errors toward France. For 
the record, it may be proper to say in print that no historian at the Hoover Institution, 
at Stanford, or anywhere else had any part in planning, collecting, or publishing the 
Hoover volumes, and that the content of those volumes in no way reflects the opinions 
of the Institution or of Americans generally. The controversy proves (if proof is 
needed) that the time for a dispassionate look at the Vichy era has not yet arrived. 
Stanford University Gorpon WRIGHT 


FRUIN EN DE PARTIEN TIDENS DE REPUBLIEK. By J. W. Smit. [His 
torische Studies, uitgegeven vanwege het Instituut voor Geschiedenis der Rijksuniver- 
siteit te Utrecht, XIV.] (Groningen: J. B. Wolters. 1958. Pp. xvi, 227. Fl. 12.50.) This 
is a learned and valuable contribution to our knowledge of political and religious 
parties in the Dutch Republic (1579-1795). The author throws much welcome light 
upon the whole career of Robert Fruin, whom he properly calls “the outstanding 
Dutch historian of the ıgth century.” But he does so with a certain amount of regret, 
for Fruin failed to go much beyond the scope of political history, and he was unfair 
to the leaders in the Enlightenment era, On the other hand, he justly defends Fruin 
against E. Vermeulen, whose dissertation entitled Fruin en Huizinga over de weten- 
schap der geschiedenis (1956) attempts to show that after 1865 Fruin deteriorated as 
a historian. But Z. W. Sneller was too favorable to Fruin, who was a staunch liberal, 
too partial to Hugo Grotius, and too hostile to Prince Maurice and the orthodox Cal- 
vinists. Fruin devoted much attention to the works of J. L. Motley, especially The Rise 
of the Dutch Republic and History of the United Netherlands, indicating that Motley 
erred in maligning the Roman Catholic statesmen from 1555 to 1619, as Smit has 
ably demonstrated. Fruin himself argued incorrectly that commerce and liberty lan- 
guish wherever the Roman Catholics prevail. 

University of Michigan ALBERT Hyma 


NORSK HISTORIEFORSKNING I 19. OG. 2e. ARHUNDRE. By Ottar Dahl. 
(Oslo: Universitetsforlaget. 1959. Pp. 282. Kr. 14.50.) Among Norway's younger his- 
torians there is astir today a fresh current of interest—fresh certainly to the Norwegian 
scene—in the special problems of the historian. Associated directly with the expanding 
debate are the names of Ottar Dahl and Gunnar Christie Wasberg. Each now has to 
his credit several book-length studies, while critiques on particular issues have been 
offered by such scholars as Myckland, Seip, and Knutsen. Dahl’s earlier studies (1952, 
1956) have dealt with special subjects; his present volume surveys broadly a century and a 
half of Norwegian historiography. As such it invites comparison with a volume published 
in r920 to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the Norwegian Historical Associa- 
tion (Den Norske Historiske Forening), which was entitled Norsk historisk videnskap i 
femti dr. In part, Dahl’s study provides a similar survey and in this respect it does not 
so much supersede as supplement the earlier volume. But it incorporates also a special 
problem, which is to delineate the arguments that have revolved about a succession 
of topics in Norwegian history, focusing attention on the way these scholarly debates 
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were related to, or conditioned by, general public controversies of the day, in each 
generation. It must be noted that in distribution of space, Dahl’s study tends to slight 
somewhat the twentieth century. In their own right the last two generations must be 
content with a closing chapter of forty pages, though, for elaborating particular points, 
recent scholarship is drawn upon also in earlier pages. It is no surprise to see that 
Halvdan Koht continues, in effect, to be the dean of historical studies in Norway. But 
in the section on the work done in the decades between the two world wars it is 
mildly discomfiting, to one reader, not to find some consistent reference to the writings 
of Sverre Steen; only one article by him is listed in the bibliography. A survey of those 
lively present-day discussions, referred to above, would have been informative—coming 
from Dahl as a participant—and quite in agreement with his treatment of earlier dec- 
ades (Wasberg’s studies are not mentioned). Apart from such lesser matters, it can be 
recorded that Dahl has supplied a convenient and clarifying view of five generations 
of historical research, exposition, and controversy in Norway. The historian of other 
lands may with profit add this volume to his shelf of studies on the professional prob- 
lems which beset his guild. 

New York University Oscar J. FALNES 


LEBENDIGER GEIST: HANS-JOACHIM SCHOEPS ZUM so. GEBURTSTAG 
VON SCHÜLERN DARGEBRACHT. Edited by Hellmut Diwald. [Beihefte der Zeit- 
schrift für Religions und Geistesgeschichte, Number 4.] (Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1959. Pp. 
252. Glds. 17.50.) When twelve academic disciples join to honor their master on some 
occasion—as in the case of Hans-Joachim Schoeps, professor at Erlangen on his fiftieth 
birthday—the quality of their scholarly offerings is bound to vary. A count of the 
items composing this volume yields thirteen names, but the last article is quite brief 
and would better have been inserted after the preface, being an introduction rather 
than a summary. In it Heinz Fiebiger justly celebrates Schoeps as an “unprofessorial 
professor” and “a kind of intellectual home” to anti-Nazi refugees returning to Ger- 
many. One of the latter, Hans Lamm, is a spokesman of postwar Jewry. After a short 
historical survey in which Karl Marx should perhaps have been dropped and Gustav 
Meyer added, he describes the feelings of “the Jew” in present-day Germany. A third 
minor paper, by Hans-Joachim Schwierskott, deals with Das Gewissen, a political 
journal founded in the early days of the Weimar Republic. Though the reviewer, be- 
cause of the variety of topics, does not pretend to speak with authority on all of the 
remaining contributions, several are impressive examples of historical scholarship. This 
is especially true of what seems to be the most significant study, that of Hellmut 
Diwald (whose editing is not of the same caliber), He studies the hitherto unex- 
plored phenomenon of Bohemianism—a Bohemian patriotism open to Germans and 
Czechs alike—as represented in the early nineteenth century by Bernard Bolzano. 
Other valuable additions to our knowledge are Hermann Siefert’s story of the Deutsche 
Freischar, a youth group of the Weimar regime, and the somewhat less substantial de- 
scription of the theory regarding the authoritarian state in the same period undertaken 
by Joachim H. Knoll. Next in importance is probably the publication of two dozen let- 
ters written between 1862 and 1887 by the theologian Paul de Lagarde to his colleague 
Adolf Hilgenfeld. Helmut M. Pölcher, who edited the correspondence, gives us an 
insight into German Protestant scholarship. Especially useful to German readers (since 
most of the works considered are American) is Hans Hillerbrand's account of the prog- 
ress and- problems of contemporary research on the Baptists. Finally, an essay on the 
understanding of intellectual history to be found among theologians by Georg H. 
Huntemann, a portrait of the Christian believer in archaic Judaism, Aimé Palliére, by 
Marion Schwarze-Nordmann, a comparison of Jewish and Christian attitudes on work 
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by Dieter A. Oberndörfer, and a discussion of Benedetto Croce's concept of history by 
Herbert Speckner are worth mentioning. A bibliography listing 145 of Schoeps's writings 
—the last being the eleven volumes of his Zeitschrift für Religions- und Geistesgeschichte 
—concludes the commendable publication. 

Roosevelt University Pats Himscu 


MAXIMILIAN HARDEN, CENSOR GERMANIAE: THE CRITIC IN OPPOSI- 
TION FROM BISMARCK TO THE RISE OF NAZISM. By Harry F. Young. [Inter- 
national Scholars Forum, Volume XI] (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1959. Pp. 288. 
Glds. 26.50.) During his lifetime Maximilian Harden was frequently compared to Vol- 
taire, His political-literary journal Die Zukunft was eagerly read by members of the 
German "establishment" and by intellectuals, real and imaginary. His critical approval 
of new literature was often enough to establish the reputation of a writer, and his 
political articles were without doubt the most outspoken and penetrating analyses of the 
Shortcomings of German policy and politicians produced in the era of the Second 
Reich. Today Harden is remembered, if at all, in connection with the Eulenburg scan- 
dal trials, and as the prototype of the Jewish journalist who stabbed Germany in the 
back in the First World War. This image of Harden, created by German nationalist and 
Nazi propagandists, is rather ironic, for Harden had renounced everything connected 
with his Jewish background including his name (Witkowski), some of his sharpest 
barbs were directed against the "Jewish" press, and he remained to the end of his life 
a burning though often bitter German patriot. In fact, his greatest lapses in political 
judgment were the result of a myopic nationalism, a desire to see his country build 
a fleet, expand overseas, and grow great on the British model. An American historian 
has now written a balanced, intelligent, and very readable biography of Harden that 
should correct many misconceptions about him current in historical literature. While 
paying full and perhaps excessive tribute to Harden's great qualities—his courage, 
intelligence, and originality—Dr. Young has not neglected his weaknesses—his vulgarity, 
his passionate egocentricity that shaped and often warped his judgment, his political 
mistakes, and his tendency to hit below the belt when attacking political figures he 
considered dangerous, In this connection, the author's account of the salacious Eulen- 
burg-Moltke affair and Harden's relations with Holstein is a model of dispassionate 
historical analysis. He demonstrates that Harden had been attacking Eulenburg long 
before he met Holstein, and that he was far too proud to allow himself to become the 
tool of any man. Holstein undoubtedly reinforced Harden's belief in Eulenburg's bane- 
ful political influence, but the crucial evidence about the sex life of Eulenburg and 
Moltke did not come from him but from other sources in Harden's incredibly wide and 
varied circle of informants. As a biography, Young's book fails to deal with significant 
aspects of Harden's personal life. There is only a footnote reference to Harden’s first 
wife and no mention at all of his second wife and other close personal friends, Even 
if such omissions were considered necessary in deference to persons still living, the 
existence of Harden's marriages, for instance, might at least have been mentioned for 
the record. The primary interest and importance of Harden, however, lies in his 
political and literary influence. Young has rightly concentrated on this aspect of his 
carcer, and has succeeded in establishing him firmly in the tradition of the great Euro- 
pean polemicists. 

Michigan State University Norman Ricu 


DIE STUFENWEISE DURCHBRECHUNG DES VERFASSUNGSSYSTEMS DER 
WEIMARER REPUBLIK IN DEN JAHREN 1930 BIS 1933: EINE STAATSRECHT- 
LICHE UND HISTORISCH-POLITISCHE ANALYSE. By Klaus Revermann. 
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[Aschendorffs Juristische Handbücherei, Number 62.] (Münster: Aschendorffsche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung. 1959. Pp. viii, 175. DM 14.) One in a series of legal studies 
and commentaries intended primarily for the guidance of lawyers in the German 
Federal Republic, this volume surveys the legal and political aspects of the pro- 
gressive abrogation of the provisions of the Weimar Constitution from 1930 to 1933. 
Carefully and diligently, if with little originality and independent judgment, the author 
takes us step by step from Brüning's "constitutional" to Hitler's “unconstitutional” dic- 
tatorship. His thesis, that a constitution is only the superstructure and not the sub- 
structure of a political system, will seem a bit commonplace to the reader familiar with 
some of the more recent literature on American constitutional law. For Weimar Ger- 
many, Frederick Mundell Watkins’ excellent study of twenty years ago, The Failure 
of Constitutional Emergency Powers under the German Republic, remains the definitive 
work in English. What Revermann’s book lacks in scholarly originality, however, it 
makes up in the author’s well-placed emphasis on the contemporary relevance of the 
Weimar experience. He rightly stresses the culpability of German constitutional lawyers 
and commentators in the fall of the Weimar Republic. Not the “reactionary” judiciary 
cited by other authors, but the liberal, neo-Kantian formalism of leading constitutional 
commentators is blamed for the dogmatic interpretations that permitted Papen and 
Hitler to turn the Constitution against its strongest supporters. It is unfortunate that 
' Revermann gave only three pages to an analysis of the present Basic Law in the light 
of the Weimar experiences. There is nothing in the latter document, he points out, 
which would rule out a repetition of the 1930-1933 events. A constitution is never a 
bulwark behind which the responsible leaders may hide their impotence. It is merely 
an instrument at the disposal of these leaders, which they may use to defend, as well 
as to destroy, the political order formalized in the document. 

Michigan State University Lewis J. EDINGER 


FORMATIONSGESCHICHTE DER WEHRMACHT, 1933-1939: STABE UND 
TRUPPENTEILE DES HEERES UND DER LUFTWAFFE, By Georg Tessin. 
[Schriften des Bundesarchivs, Number 7.] (Boppard am Rhein: Harald Boldt Verlag. 
c. 1959. Pp. viii, 266. DM 14.80.) Herr Tessin’s book, one of the extremely valuable 
series issued by the Bundesarchiv at Koblenz, is essentially a reference work for the 
serious student of German military history and for German government agencies. It is 
also of real value to those interested in military history and organization in general as 
well as to specialists in the recent history of Europe. The textual portion of the book 
provides a detailed but brief account of the expansion of the German army and air 
force from Hitler’s coming to power until the Wehrmacht marched into Poland in 
September 1939. The nature of the subject and the care with which exceptions to the 
normal pattern of organization are indicated reduce the readability of the book for the 
general reader but enhance its value for the specialist. The statistical tables, which 
present data on the individual units, are clear and well organized, providing invaluable 
assistance to those who need order of battle information regarding the Wehrmacht. 
Tessin has here provided a most significant supplement to Burkhart Mueller-Hille- 
brand’s Das Heer, 1933-1945 and has worked virgin fields by providing badly needed 
data on the Luftwaffe. At the same time, he fills surprisingly well the gap left be- 
tween the Rangliste and Stellungbesetzungsiiste published by the Reichswehr until 
1933 and Wolf Keilig’s mammoth undertaking Das deutsche Heer, 1939-1945. These 
three sources should provide a clear and unbroken picture of the general organiza- 
tional development of the German army from 1920 to 1945 when Keilig’s work is 
completed. Some of the information Tessin provides is readily available elsewhere in 
fragmentary form, much is based upon sources hard to locate and harder to use; no- 
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where else can such information be found clearly and concisely presented for the 
use of the reader. His many months of painstaking labor, using all of the documentary 
and published sources available to the German government, will save far more hours 
for later researchers. Additional information will undoubtedly come to light when the 
documents of the German armed forces are returned to Germany, but it does not seem 
likely that they will do more than help to lighten a few dark corners, since the data 
here are essentially complete, especially concerning the army. No student of military 
history, of the Third Reich, or of the Second World War can afford to ignore this book. 
University of Massachusetts Hanor» J. GORDON, Jr. 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1918-1945. Series C (1933- 
1937). Volume II, THE THIRD REICH: FIRST PHASE, OCTOBER 14, 1933-JUNE 
13, 1934. [Department of State Publication 6750.] (Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office. 1959. Pp. lxxi, 929. $3.75.) The period treated in this volume is curi- 
ously lacking in profile. Perhaps the negotiations on disarmament (an ill-chosen word!) 
are as much the center of attention as anything. At least they occupy a great deal of 
space; the volume is packed with details on the size of the remodeled German army and 
the new air force, and on the military value of the SA and SS. But little headway was 
made in the negotiations beyond some increasing acceptance abroad of the German 
thesis of "equality of rights." In the east, the soundings by Polish Foreign Minister 
Beck in September, recorded in the preceding volume, led rather swiftly to the sign- 
ing of the nonaggression pact in January, the first notable success of Nazi foreign 
policy since the Reich concordat. But with Russia all was distinctly not well. Insistence 
on German willingness to reestablish good relations met understandable coolness. 
Litvinov emphasized this coolness with comments on Mein Kampf and on Rosenberg's 
visions, Ambassador Nadolny felt that his efforts were not really supported at home, 
and retired, bitterly disappointed, in the spring. But Red army leaders were strongly 
averse to breaking their ties with Germany, as conversations in Moscow with Voroshilov 
and Yegorov showed. On the Austrian front, Habicht, head of the Austrian Nazis, was 
constantly active, apparently not always to the satisfaction of the German government. 
Dollfuss wavered, and as late as March 1934 indicated that some agreement with the 
Austrian Nazis was possible. Hitler surprisingly ordered about that time the mitigation 
of Nazi activities, even denying to Habicht that he desired the Anschluss or Gleich- 
Schaltung of Austria. Like the British documents, the German ones show little aware- 
ness before the February civil war of the imminent attack on the Austrian Socialists. 
Relations with the Vatican were troubled. In October, not six weeks after the signing 
of the concordat, Pacelli wrote that the current situation differed from the Kultur- 
kampf "only by its greater harshness and despotism.” The plebiscite in the Saar also 
produced much correspondence, with the Germans highly confident of the result, All 
in all, this was an indecisive time. But Hitler could mark two break-throughs, partic- 
ularly striking after the noisy frustrations of 1933: the pact with Poland, and improved 
relations with Italy, culminating in Mussolini's acceptance of a meeting with Hitler in 
Junc. 

Harvard University Rrcivaro H. PueLps 


ZENSUR UND GEISTESFREIHEIT UNTER JOSEPH IL: BEITRAG ZUR 
KULTURGESCHICHTE DER HABSBURGISCHEN LÄNDER. By Oskar Sashegyi. 
[Studia Historica, Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, Number 16.] (Budapest: Pub- 
lishing House of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 1958. Pp. 244. Ft. 65.) Out of 
Hungary, oddly at this time, comes this scholarly monograph on censorship and 
freedom of thought under Joseph II. Begun twenty years ago, and partly based 
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on material in the now destroyed Staatsratsakten, it discusses the origins and appli- 
cation of Joseph II's concept of freedom of thought. Freedom of conscience, as advo- 
cated by such writers as Pufendorff, did not, according to Martini, Joseph's tutor, 
diminish the rights of the absolute state. The dichotomy implied in this view perme- 
ated the attitudes of Josephian Austria. On tbe one hand, censorship was greatly re- 
duced. Censorship by church authorities was abolished, the seizure of privately owned 
books was largely discontinued, and in 1781 the Zensurhofkommission itself was dis- 
solved. The latter's functions were combined with those of the Studienkommaission, a 
number of whose members were freemasons and whose chairman, Gottfried Van 
Swieten, opposed all precensorship, reduced the list of prohibited books to a minimum, 
and insisted on the then fairly novel idea that lack of prohibition did not mean the 
state's imprimatur. On the other hand, some devotional books were suppressed as 
"superstitious," and attacks on specific religions, including Catholic attacks on Protes- 
tantism, were prohibited. The author also feels that the supervision of the pulpit, the 
school, and the stage, to Joseph II the main educational channels of the state, amounted 
to a serious infringement on intellectual freedom. Here, however, he somewhat weakens 
his case by failing to distinguish between state administered and private institutions: 
plays prohibited at the Burgtheater were performed at the Kärntnertortheater. The 
work concludes with a chapter on the brief and unsuccessful rear guard action of 
the Josephians in 1790. It is an interestingly written though at times confusingly 
organized book. It tells its story well, but draws few conclusions. 

New York, New York Eprra M. Link 


JACOPO SADOLETO, 1477-1547: HUMANIST AND REFORMER, By Richard 
M. Douglas. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. xvi, 307. $5.00.) 
Jacopo Sadoleto was among the choicest spirits of the Renaissance and the Counter 
Reformation. He was at the outset a classical scholar who would have preferred to 
devote his entire life to the pursuit of learning, but first indigence and then obligation 
involved him in labors and embroiled him in controversies for which he had no taste 
save to discharge the one and allay the other. Under Leo X he was a papal secretary, 
constantly employed because of his elegant Latinity in drafting papal documents. 
Consecrated as bishop of Carpentras in Provence, he might have enjoyed the revenue 
and delegated the duties, but, whenever permitted by the popes, he would withdraw 
from Rome to the relative seclusion of his see. He did not thereby achieve absolute 
tranquility because he took seriously his episcopal duties. Clement VII brought him 
back to Rome to participate in the turgid politics of a tumultuous time. Lamenting the 
policies which led to the sacco di Roma Sadoleto withdrew just before the event to his 
parish. Paul III summoned him as a cardinal to take part in programs of reform and 
in preparation for the Council of Trent. The inner conflict of Sadoleto exceeded the 
outer. He drafted some of the severest letters against Luther but said afterwards that 
he had not approved of the policy of Leo X on indulgences. He served Clement VII 
but deprecated his political ineptitude. He supported Paul IIIs reformatory program 
but lamented its repeated lapses into desuetude. He sought to restore the unity of 
Christendom by conciliatory letters to the Protestants which elicited from Melanchthon 
silence and from Calvin a devastating reply. At the same time some of Sadoleto’s 
work was denied publication with the approval of Rome. He worked for the Council 
of Trent and was distressed that it so blithely endorsed the Vulgate. His funeral oration 
was pronounced by that Cardinal Caraffa who, as Paul IV, might have committed 
Sadoleto, had he lived, to the dungeon of the Inquisition, The book is a work of 
thorough scholarship. Manuscript material has been extensively employed. The accounts 
of Sadoleto’s relations with his contemporaries make of the book a mirror of the Church 
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of Rome under the Medicean and Farnese popes. The style is clear and attractive. While 
the thought of Sadoleto is well related to that of the Scholastics and the Protestants, 
I would suggest only an exploration of its connection with Florentine Neoplatonism. 
The picture as given of Sadoleto’s doctrine of man and salvation suggests this influ- 
ence so prevalent in that period. - 

Yale University Rotanp H. Barron 


LE RELAZIONI DIPLOMATICHE FRA LA FRANCIA E IL GRANDUCATO 
DI TOSCANA. III Serie: 1848-1860. Volume I, 7 MARZO 1848-29 DICEMBRE 1850; 
Volume III, 6 GENNAIO 1858-14 LUGLIO 1860. Edited by Armando Saitta. [Fonti per 
la storia d'Italia, Volumes XXXIII and XXXV. Documenti per la storia delle relazioni 
diplomatiche fra le grandi potenze europee e gli stati italiani, 1814-1860. Part 2, 
Documenti esteri.] (Rome: Istituto storico italiano per l'età moderna e contemporanea. 
1959. Pp. xxi, 418; 529. L. 3,000; L. 3,000.) These two volumes are part of a large 
projected series of diplomatic documents concerning the Italian states before national 
unification. Volume I (1848-1850) deals with Tuscany in the period of the revolutions 
and wars of 1848 and 1849 and of the Austrian restoration in 1850. Volume III 
(1858-1860) treats the equally important period of the Austro-Sardinian War, Tuscan 
independence, and eventual annexation to Sardinia. Mr. Saitta, the editor, reproduced 
documents from the three main series of the French foreign ministry archives: cor- 
respondance politique, correspondance consulaire, and mémotres et documents, Although 
there are 557 documents in the two volumes, they represent a rigorous effort of selec- 
tion from the more important ones dealing with Franco-Tuscan relations, relations 
with third powers, Tuscan internal affairs, and the general political and ideological 
atmosphere of the times. The editor's broad base of selection and his meticulous method 
of presentation are most Jaudable. Each document is published with name and title of 
sender and receiver, place and date of dispatch, the archival reference, and references 
to previous publications. It is only regretted that the dates of receipt of the documents 
are not also included. The material in Volume I is of special interest because it con- 
tains correspondence of two French envoys (Walewski and La Tour d'Auvergne) who 
were later to become foreign ministers. In addition to the French texts the volumes 
contain chronological tables, with summaries in Italian, as well as editorial footnotes, 
appendixes, and indexes of persons. The editor and the Istituto are both to be con- 
gratulated for these excellent volumes, and it is to be hoped that the other volumes of 
this series will soon be forthcoming. l 
University of Pennsylvania Lynn M. Cass 


THE EMERGENCE OF MODERN LITHUANIA. By Alfred Erich Senn. [Studies 
of the Russian Institute, Columbia University.] (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1959. Pp. x, 272. $6.00.) In his first book Dr. Senn reveals himself as well 
equipped to do serious research in the complicated and difficult field of Baltic history. 
Senn's knowledge of languages, including Lithuanian and Polish, his courage to deal 
with certain controversial problems in an exemplary, objective manner, and his ability 
to concentrate his attention particularly on the struggles of the native population, 
neglected or overlooked by most foreign historians, give certain signs of his future 
success, Without an intention to minimize the value of Senn's first attempt, however, 
a reviewer has to point out certain shortcomings. The book reveals surprisingly little 
information about the policy of the German occupation authorities in Lithuania 
and the formation of the Lithuanian Taryba (the National Council). There is no 
excuse for this because a wealth of published as well as unpublished primary sources 
regarding these problems is available. One would also wish to obtain more informa- 
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tion about the Polish-Lithuanian controversies during the First World War. Senn does 
not know that certain members of the Taryba had already contacted the Allies while 
their country was still occupied by the Germans. The author also knows too little about 
the other Baltic countries and their relations with Lithuania. Therefore the sections 
of his book dealing with these questions are quite superficial. There are, in addition, 
errors of minor detail. Were the Lithuanians, for example, a significant minority 
(x per cent) in the Latvian province of Courland? On the other hand, credit must 
be given to Senn for his extensive use of a great number of unpublished and published 
Lithuanian sources which offer for the first time an opportunity to American scholars 
to get acquainted with Lithuanian activities and viewpoints regarding events that 
have influenced their country. One would also say that his treatment of Russian- 
Lithuanian relations is excellent, and that he has been quite skillful in dealing with 
the potentially explosive Polish-Lithuanian relations after the First World War. All in 
all, Senn’s book is an important contribution to the history of the Baltic area and the 
best we have in English regarding the problems he has touched. One can only wish 
that he will continue his studies of the modern development of Lithuania, a country 
that has played an important role in European history. 

San Jose State College EDGAR ANDERSON 


MARX UND ENGELS UND DAS ZEITGENOSSISCHE RUSSLAND. By Helmut 
Krause. [Marburger Abhandlungen zur Geschichte und Kultur Osteuropas, Band 1. Ost- 
europastudien der Hochschulen des Landes Hessen, Reihe II.] ([Marburg:] Kommis- 
sionsverlag Wilhelm Schmitz for the Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Osteuropaforschung der 
Philipps-Universitat Marburg. 1958. Pp. 144.) The merit of this book lies in its compre- 
hensiveness and scholarly orientation. It surveys the broad front of Marx’s and Engels’ 
views and opinions regarding Russia and puts them into the context of contemporary 
events. The author thus deals in turn with their attitudes toward the Polish problem, to- 
ward Czechs, South Slavs, Balkan affairs, and Pan-Slavism, toward the European in- 
fluence of Russian power as the bulwark of reaction incapable of internal change, toward 
Russian history, with their gradually deepening interest in the internal affairs of 
Russia and their efforts to fit them into their scheme of dialectic development. As a 
result of such comprehensiveness this book can be used as an excellent guide to the 
entire subject and, as the author is fully aware, can serve as an effective antidote to 
Marxist infallibility. No other approach shows so well the dependence of Marx’s and 
Engels’ views on the shifting surface events of their day. Their limitations appear 
particularly clear when one sees how they dealt over the decades with a phenomenon 
like Russia which contravened so obviously the main course of Western European 
events. The author, however, also demonstrates how Marx and Engels (and the 
former slightly more than the latter) hesitated to apply their dialectics rigidly to 
Russian conditions. The book ends with an account of Engels’ prevarications when 
both Russian Marxists and Narodniks pressed him for a definite stand. The chief weak- 
ness of this book lies in the fact that it ignores almost completely Soviet literature on 
the subject. Occasionally also it lacks clarity, and more often depth and penetration. 
But it proves at any rate—and this may be counted again as a merit—the hollowness 
of Engels’ boast to Bebel that no one knew Russia better both inside and out than Karl 
Marx. 

University of California, Riverside Treopore H. Von Lave 


FAR EAST 


INTELLECTUAL TRENDS IN THE CH'ING PERIOD. By Liang Ch’i-ch’ao. 
Translated with introduction and notes by Immanuel C. Y. Hs&. Foreword by Benja. 
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min I, Schwartz. [Harvard East Asian Studies, Number 2.] (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. xxii, 147, lii. $5.75.) Liang Ch’i-ch’ao (1873-1929) 
published his CA’ing-tai hstich-shu kaidun in 1921. His subject was the attrition of 
Confucian intellectual authority in the Ch’ing dynastic era (1644-1912), from the early 
movement against Sung and Ming speculative philosophy to the later transformation 
of Confucius from sage to seer, or, concomitantly, to a figure of merely historical sig- 
nificance for modern men. Liang himself, as an ultimately dissident, independently 
influential disciple of K'ang Yu-wei (1858-1927), played a great part in the last phase 
af this history, and he discusses himself charmingly, in the third person, combining 
strictures on his achievement with a properly appreciative self-assessment, eg., “If this 
man lives out his life in the present manner, we cannot but say that it is a great loss 
insofar as Chinese cultural history is concerned.” Just as Liang is not only author 
but a subject of his history, so his history is not only (and not especially) a secondary 
source for later scholars, but a primary one. Liang has a great deal of interesting data 
to impart (enhanced, made more useful as something of an agenda for further research, 
by the informative bibliographical appendix of the painstaking and tasteful translator). 
But essentially what we have here is one of those situations that hint at infinite regress 
in historical knowledge: one historian's conclusions about his chosen subject lend thern- 
selves mainly to other historians’ inferences toward conclusions about him or the 
subject that encompasses him. Throughout the work, in all kinds of ways—mainly by 
dwelling on the “recovery of antiquity" and the “new scientific spirit of research"— 
Liang strains to construct a parallel of Ch'ing history with the Renaissance in Europe. 
The interpretation 1s labored and faulty, as Professor Schwartz notes in his thoughtful, 
penetrating foreword, but this certainly is not a work to be simply dismissed on that 
account It is an eloquent revelation of a problem at the core of modern Chinese 
history, the problem of cultural self-questioning, the problem of Chinese continuity 
in a Western-colored age. Liang's narrative is a mine of questions waiting to be recog- 
nized, questions whose answers would go far to explain why Liang wrote his narrative 
in just this way. How and why, for example, did the early Ch'ing scholarship, which 
condemned Sung penetration of Confucianism by Buddhism, an "inner" syncretism, 
lead to the late Ch'ing scholarship of K’ang et al., which was ready to make an "outer" 
addition of Buddhist interests to Confucian? The one who refines that nugget will 
understand much about Liang and will owe to him (and if a Western scholar, to 
Professor Hsü) much of his understanding. 

University of California, Berkeley JosepH R. LEVENSON 


THE OPIUM WAR THROUGH CHINESE EYES. By Arthur Waley. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. c. 1958. Pp. 257. $4.75.) The main body of the present volume on 
the First Opium War, 1838-1842, consists of an excerpted paraphrase and translation, 
with a running commentary, of the personal diary of the famous “Viceroy Lin,” Im- 
perial Commissioner Lin Tse-hsu, published for the first time in 1955, in a six-volume 
collection of documents entitled Chan-cheng Tzudiao Ts’ung-kan (Corpus of Material 
about the Opium War) by the Communist press in Shanghai. Besides Commissioner 
Lin’s diary, which covers the period from February 14, 1839, to December 12, 1842, 
and accounts for 157 pages of Mr. Waley’s text, there is a twenty-eight-page translation- 
paraphrase of another contemporary record, Tu-tu Yin (Songs of Oh dear, Oh dear!), 
of Pei Ch’ing-ch’iao, a minor participant and otherwise anonymous commentator of 
the British capture and occupation of the port of Ningpo. Two short chapters based 
on local diaries reflect the views of ordinary Chinese on the war in Shanghai and 
Chinkiang—a fortified town near the mouth of the Yangtze—during the British capture 
and occupation. The final chapter, entitled “Gutzlaff and His Traitors: Mamo,” pre- 
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sents a side glance at the famous German-English missionary and translator for the 
East India Company and the British military, and then proceeds to translate fragmen- 
tary case histories of eight Han Chien (Chinese traitors) employed by Gutzlaff as 
informers. They represent the usual type of hangers-on and fringe characters around 
treaty ports who combine craft and servility on their part with the necessity and 
credulity on the part of the foreigner to make a living out of selling their country. 
Of course, as the events here described took place in time of war, these Han Chien 
were shot as traitors when apprehended by Chinese authorities, To my knowledge, 
this is Waley’s first venture into political material. He is, of course, well known for 
his excellent literary translations of Chinese and Japanese poetry and fiction. The 
present volume reveals the same easy fluency which makes for good reading. It also 
attempts to show a Chinese point of view and a human side of history—neither of 
which has characterized British writing on this period. An example of the former is 
his title usage of the “Opium War,” which his fellow countrymen have always in- 
sisted on calling “The First Anglo-Chinese War.” He also seems to have started out 
with the idea of making Commissioner Lin a kind of Confucian, moralistic hero 
crusading against the crass English mercantilists and opium peddlers. It is interesting 
to note, as the story unfolds, how this attitude breaks down and a more and more 
conventional English attitude appears. The statements of Lin and the other diarists 
are corrected and refuted by British documents and the Chinese who start out as 
heroes, or at least human beings, end up as subjects of ridicule. In fact, The Opium 
War through Chinese Eyes may present a more liberal and generous point of view 
than English readers are accustomed to, but it is hardly an innovation to Americans, 
who have been familiar with extensive Chinese materials for many years. 

University of Colorado EARL SWISHER 


UNITED STATES 


THE AMERICAN THEORY OF CHURCH AND STATE, By Loren P. Beth. 
(Gainesville: University of Florida Press. 1958, Pp. vii, 183. $4.50.) This is a useful 
introduction to a timely subject, a book which should be particularly valuable for 
college courses in history and government. It is well organized, well written, and 
concise; it is sane and moderate in its treatment of controversial issues. It may well 
appeal to a good many persons not having the time or inclination to peruse the mon- 
umental tomes of Anson Phelps Stokes on Church and State in the United States. The 
author is a political scientist and his approach is that of political theory, but the 
first half of the book provides a short history of the development of religious freedom 
in England and America. The first chapter deals with the English background, relying 
to a considerable extent on the classic four-volume work by Wilbur K. Jordan, The 
Development of Religious Toleration 1n England. The contributions of theorists like 
Roger Williams, James Harrington, William Penn, and John Locke are examined 
briefly, and the nature and significance of the Toleration Act of 1689 are discussed. 
The second chapter discusses church and state in the American colonies, with special 
attention to the intolerance of early Massachusetts and conditions in Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Rhode Island. The achievement of separation in Virginia during the time 
of the Revolution and the guarantees of religious freedom in the Constitution provide 
the main themes for the third chapter. Later chapters cover the testing of the principle 
of separation in the courts, contemporary problems in church-state relations, possible 
church-state relationships, and “a modern American theory of separation.” Professor 
Beth’s treatment of the court cases is sketchy and somewhat disappointing. His presen- 
tation of the rationale for maintaining as great a degree of separation as possible is 
cogent and well reasoned, though it does not solve sticky questions of detail. The 
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author is reluctant to commit himself in any very specific way on such matters as 
proper forms of government aid to parochial school students or the degree of religious 
teaching that should be permitted in public schools. Conflict between political and 
religious authority, he believes, is properly settled by the Supreme Court. Beth contends 
that both church and state gain from the policy of separation. The church is better 
enabled to perform its function as moral critic of society; the state benefits from 
criticism by an independent church. Government is also spared the tasks of judging 
religious truth and settling numerous ecclesiastical disputes. The case for separation 
today, this book suggests, is as powerful as it was in the time of Jefferson and Madison. 
Pennsylvania State University Ira V. Brown 


GEORGE CROGHAN: WILDERNESS DIPLOMAT. By Nicholas B. Wainwright. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture. c. 1959. Pp. viii, 334. $6.00.) In 1926 the late Albert S. Volwiler 
rescued from historical oblivion George Croghan, who was surely one of the key 
figures in the history of the Anglo-American frontier in the decades between 1740 and 
1780. Until the publication of the book before us, Volwiler’s scholarly study was the 
only authoritative work on Croghan’s life and times. Since the publication of Volwiler’s 
study, however, much new and directly pertinent manuscript material has come to 
light, especially the large collection of Croghan's personal papers discovered by Dr. 
Nicholas B. Wainwright himself. Also, a number of books on Croghan’s “times” have 
appeared, which substantially revise Volwiler’s background analyses. Now, in his 
George Croghan: Wilderness Diplomat, Wainwright has produced a superlatively 
scholarly and detailed study of Croghan’s life that revises the Volwiler work in two 
ways. In the first place, the discovery of so much new Croghan material made almost 
mandatory a rewriting of the detailed story of Croghan’s activities—his fur trade, his 
land speculations, and, above all, his uncanny and never-failing success as a negotiator 
with the Indian tribes that gave him his greatest significance as a historical figure. 
In the second place, Wainwright says he has not felt it necessary “to associate him 
[Croghan] with a great American theme.” The author has concentrated’ his attention 
upon “Croghan the man”; his “sole aim has been to explore the life of a most unusual 
American.” In the achievement of this aim the book is a resounding success. As 
Wainwright says: “Croghan was an activist and had little of the intellectual about him. 
His mind was constantly stirred by the inevitability of western colonization and the 
settlement of Indian lands" Thus, the book is essentially a meticulously documented 
and highly detailed narrative of every discoverable move that Croghan made, and 
every entanglement, financial and otherwise, in which he became involved, from the 
moment of his first appearance in the documents in 1742 until his death in 1780. 
Despite the author’s concentration upon “Croghan the man,” this detailed study does, 
nevertheless, throw a great deal of light upon one of the major themes in American 
history, the opening of the trans-Allegheny frontier in the troublous times between 
1740 and 1783. In this period there were at least twenty-three years of Anglo-French or 
Anglo-Indian warfare, and the remainder of the time was characterized by constant 
turmoil and tensions of various kinds. Other themes, also, are illuminated by this 
study: English trade, warfare, and general policy in Anglo-Indian relations; Anglo- 
French relations; Virginia-Pennsylvania rivalry for the possession or control of the 
trans-Allegheny west; party squabbles in Quaker Pennsylvania; and the War for 
American Independence. In general, one is struck by the manner and the extent of the 
individual’s role in history, as against—or, perhaps, as a qualification of—the extreme 
doctrines of sociological determinism so populani in our time, 

University of Washington i - Max Savenrx 
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THE JOURNAL OF WILLIAM STEPHENS, 1743-1745. Edited by E. Merton 
Coulter. [Wormsloe Foundation Publications, Number 3.] (Athens: University of 
Georgia Press. c. 1959. Pp. xv, 288. $5.00.) This is the third volume published by the 
Wormsloe Foundation. The first, Wormsloe: Two Centuries of a Georgia Family, was 
written by E. Merton Coulter, distinguished historian of Georgia. The second and 
third (the last the present one), edited by the same scholar, comprise The Journal of 
William Stephens, 1741-1745. This volume covers the period August 1, 1743, through 
December 31, 1745, with several gaps. Stephens’ journal, 1737-1741, was printed by 
the Trustees of Georgia in three volumes (London, 1742), and was reprinted and 
published in the Colontal Records of Georgia (Volume IV and Supplement to that 
volume). Stephens was Secretary of the Province from 1737 to 1750, and he kept this 
journal, sending one or more copies to the Trustees so that they might be informed on 
events and developments in the colony. (Though he kept the journal after 1745, it 
has not been found.) He reported in detail, and his account is a must for historians 
of this early period of Georgia. As in the previous volume, the editor has not included 
footnote explanations, for to have done so would have involved “writing in footnotes 
a history of the times.” He does give the reader a foreword and an introduction, and 
in an appendix is an “Identification of Important Persons and Places.” At the end is 
an index to both volumes, The work is up to the high standard of all Coulter's pub- 
lications. | 
North Carolina Department of Archives and History CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN 


COASTAL. EXPLORATION OF WASHINGTON. By Robert Ballard Whitebrook. 
Foreword by Henry R. Wagner. (Palo Alto, Calif.: Pacific Books, Publishers. c. 1959. 
Pp. xxv, 146. $7.50.) This well-printed book of seven chapters and several appendixes 
deals mainly with Spanish explorers and Captain George Vancouver’s explorations 
on the Northwest coast. The chapter on Vancouver and data on his ships’ anchorages 
in Puget Sound are essentially the materials that appeared in a competent article by 
Mr. Whitebrook in the Pacific Northwest Quarterly in July 1953. Unfortunately, 
Whitebrook has chosen to extend the field of his expertness without observing the 
discipline evident in that article. Errors of fact and amateurish generalizations about 
maritime discovery generally, European expansion, the Spanish in the Northwest, 
and the sea otter trade mar what might have been a valuable work on a highly 
interesting subject. 

Reed College DorotHY O, JOHANSEN 


THE JOURNALS OF HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG. Volume III. Trans- 
lated by Theodore G. Tappert and John W. Doberstein. (Philadelphia: Evangelical 
Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States and the Muhlenberg Press. 
1958. Pp. 797. $10.00.) This volume completes the difficult labor of collecting, trans- 
lating, and editing the journals of the “Patriarch of the Lutheran Church in America.” 
Volume III begins in January of 1777 and concludes with the diarist’s death in the 
fall of 1787. By 1777 Muhlenberg was already in failing health and had given up the 
active leadership in church affairs of his earlier years, though he maintained close touch 
and zealous interest in the denomination he had done so much to establish in America. 
He spent the war years near Philadelphia and records the march and countermarch of 
armies, the rumors, atrocities, inflation, anxieties, and shortages of the war. Muhlenberg 
affords insights, also, into the conservative and aristocratic mind of the times. (He 
remained neutral during the war, although one son was a general in the revolutionary 
army and another was in the Continental Congress and the Pennsylvania Assembly.) 
We see also the religious conservative, scandalized by textual criticism of the Bible, 
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by deism in high places, and by the growing interest in science. At the same time the 
diary reveals a deeply cultured and widely learned man. The journals contain a 
treasure house of data about wages, prices, current medical practice, and daily life. 
There is an excellent index. 

University of Pittsburgh Huch G., CLELAND 


TRAVELS IN THE OLD SOUTH: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. Volume II, THE 
ANTE BELLUM SOUTH, 1825-1860: COTTON, SLAVERY, AND CONFLICT. 
Edited by Thomas D. Clark. [The American Exploration and Travel Series, Number 
19.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. c. 1959. Pp. xviii, 406. $10.00.) The 
Ante Bellum South, 1825-1860—third volume in Thomas D. Clark’s excellently compiled 
bibliography Travels in the Old South—follows the pattern of the first two volumes pub- 
lished in 1956. In its four sections, “The Cotton South, 1826-1835,” "A Decade of 
Nationalism, 1836-1845,” “The Slavery South at Noontide, 1846-1852,” and “The South 
in Sectional Crisis, 1852-1860," the editors, James W. Patton, Charles S. Sydnor, 
Robert G. Lunde, and F. Garvin Davenport, have described 506 travel accounts and 
each editor has contributed a compact introduction pointing up the collection of works 
he examined. Here are gathered travelers of many sorts, of both sexes and varied ages, 
from many lands, visiting the South for many reasons. Lecturers, lawyers, professional 
writers, doctors, artists, military men, workingmen, professors, preachers, policemen, free 
Negroes, scientists, actors, businessmen, musicians, politicians present their observations 
and their points of view with violent prejudice, broad objectivity, scientific interest, 
sympathetic understanding, bitter criticism. Balancing all these an investigator can 
arrive at something like the reality of the ante bellum South. Intended, like its prede- 
cessors, as “a tool for scholars in search of contemporary views of America,” this 
volume also offers annotations that go beyond useful description of itinerary into 
objective comment on the tone and quality of the traveler’s report of his impressions. 
Though admittedly selective, this work is broad in its inclusiveness. This is an im- 
portant project, well executed, and by no means limited in usefulness to historians 
of the South. 

Washington University Joan Francis McDzrmotr 


RELATIONS WITH THE INDIANS OF THE PLAINS, 1857-1861: A DOCU- 
MENTARY ACCOUNT OF THE MILITARY CAMPAIGNS, AND NEGOTIA- 
TIONS OF INDIAN AGENTS—WITH REPORTS AND JOURNALS OF P. G. 
LOWE, R. M. PECK, J. E. B. STUART, S. D. STURGIS, AND OTHER OFFICIAL 
PAPERS. Edited, with introductions and notes by LeRoy R. and Ann W. Hafen. 
[The Far West and the Rockies Historical Series, 1820-1875, Volume IX.] (Glendale, 
Calif: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1959. Pp. 310. $9.50.) The drama of Indian-military 
conflicts on the high plains for decades has attracted the novelist, the writer of historical 
nonfiction, and the professional historian. Most of the writing concerns the post-Civil 
War period, an era that climaxed a long and losing battle for the natives, but the 
Indian fighting of the fifties provided a significant curtain raiser for the campaigns 
that occurred after 1865. There is less emphasis on the prewar decade because it did 
not produce any spectacular “massacres,” e.g., great defeats for the army, and because 
the nation’s attention was riveted upon the sectional issue. This latest contribution of 
the Hafens helps to fill a gap presaging events that followed, once wearers of the 
Blue and the Gray had settled their differences. The volume is a collection of official 
and unofficial documents. Colonel Edwin V. Sumner's report of the campaign against 
the Cheyennes in 1857, accompanied by reports of several Indian agents, P. G. Lowe's 
journal of a summer wagon train, and R. M. Peck's account of Major John Sedg- 
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wick’s movements comprise the first part. In the second part there are more reports 
by Sumner and Indian agents dealing with operations in 1858. The last section includes 
extracts from Lieutenant J. E. B. Stuart’s journal, a report by Captain Samuel Sturgis 
on the Kiowa and Comanche expedition, and letters from Sumner and Sedgwick 
describing the establishment of Fort Wise in Colorado, all during 1860. The text is 
adequately documented and edited, The index is brief. 

University of Colorado Roszrt G. ATHEARN 


RELUCTANT REBEL: THE SECRET DIARY OF ROBERT PATRICK, 1861- 
1865. Edited by F. Jay Taylor. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. c. 1959. 
Pp. xiii, 271. $5.00.) STONEWALL'S MAN: SANDIE PENDLETON, By W. G. 
Bean. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. c. 1959. Pp. viii, 252. $5.00.) 
At last comes a diary of an atypical Confederate, a man who saw soldiering as a duty 
to be made as painless as possible. Sergeant Robert Patrick, "reluctant rebel," enlisted 
because it was the thing a man did, but he soon "saw that no one thanked me nor 
cared anything for me because I worked hard." He then "resolved to accept the very 
first position that was offered me which would render my soldier life... more pleasant 
and easier." That position turned out to be in a quartermaster office—a job which 
came as a result of academy education and winning personality. Starting from Clinton, 
Louisiana, Patrick traveled to Shiloh, Vicksburg, Mobile, Dalton, Atlanta, and almost 
to Tennessee. On all of his wanderings he kept a clear eye for pretty women and the 
main chance. Happily he also kept a diary. The original he wrote in Benn Pitman 
shorthand for later translation. The entries are almost wholly devoid of nineteenth- 
century prudery. What Patrick thought, saw, and said is frankly recorded. Accounts 
of depredations by Confederate soldiers on loyal southerners are mixed with hilariously 
enlightening social history. From these pages comes a sardonic glimpse into the Con- 
federacy. This journal is improved by able editing. Professor "Taylor's excellent intro- 
duction is reinforced by a spectacular job of identifying people and places. The result 
is a significant Confederate source. If Patrick was a reluctant rebel, Sandie Pendleton 
was not. Possessed of peerless Virginia ancestry and unusual intelligence, Sandie was 
an avid southerner. Secession swept him from graduate work at the University of 
Virginia into the army. Soon attached to Stonewall Jackson’s staff, he rose rapidly in 
Old Jack’s estimation. In 1863, at age twenty-two, he became chief of staff of Jackson’s 
corps. After Stonewall’s death, Sandie continued on the corps staff and served Gen- 
erals Ewell and Early. He died of wounds received at the Battle of Fisher’s Hill in 
late 1864. While it may be argued that Civil War biographies are becoming over- 
specialized when they descend to staff officer level, it must be said that Stonewall’s 
Man is a sound, scholarly book. Drawing on extensive manuscript sources, the author 
subtly shows Sandie’s real significance. He was a young man of bright promise, one 
of a doomed generation whose future lay buried in the South’s past. 

Rice Institute FRANK E. VANDIVER 


THE ENDURING LINCOLN, Edited by Norman Graebner. [Lincoln Sesqui- 
centennial Lectures at the University of Illinois.] (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 
1959. Pp. viii, 129. $3.00.) This useful little volume makes “an attempt to segregate 
from the vast Lincoln record those facets of his career which offer a perennial hope 
and an inescapable challenge to a troubled world.” Although this is a large order, the 
book succeeds reasonably well. While it contains little that is strictly new—the lecturers 
drew heavily upon their previous writings—it represents a distillation of the best think- 
ing of four outstanding Lincoln scholars. Dr. Basler, in an approach originally sug- 
gested by an Emerson quotation, discusses “Abraham Lincoln: An Immortal Sign.” 
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Analyzing the Sumter complex and emancipation as illustrations of "the symbolic 
ambiguity of the Lincoln myth" and the ambiguity of the historical myth, he con- 
cludes that "Lincoln's personal myth was the seed from which the historical myth 
has grown." Professor Williams, concerned with Lincoln's contribution to the function- 
ing of democracy, reviews four primary principles of nineteenth-century American 
political thought and reasserts that Lincoln was "a derivative rather than a seminal 
thinker," particularly devoted to "the exaltation of the Union." In a lucid exposition 
of Lincoln's management of the presidential office, Professor Donald again stresses 
its "puzzling ambiguity," tracing it to "the Whig creed in which he was raised." 
In the final chapter on Lincoln as a conservative statesman, Professor Graebner re- 
emphasizes that domestically Lincoln understood that the employment of force to alter 
the fundamental nature of human society could be catastrophic and that in foreign 
affairs, particularly, he revealed his conservative instincts. The great strength of the 
volume is that it is balanced, succinct, and unpretentious. There is inevitably some 
overlapping and repetition, even as to specific quotations, but rigid planning and 
effective editing have reduced these to a minimum. An appendix lists materials selected 
by Leslie W. Dunlap for display on the occasion of the lectures, 

Colgate University ' CHanLES R. WiLsoN 


ANDREW FURUSETH: EMANCIPATOR OF THE SEAMEN. By Hyman Wein- 
traub, [Publications of the Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California.] 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959. Pp. x, 267. $5.00.) Professor Weintraub 
has combined his talents as both trained historian and labor leader to present this 
simply written and sympathetic biography. Andrew Furuseth is traced with appro- 
priate brevity from birth in Norway (1846) to berth on a sailing vessel, thence to the 
San Francisco water front after sailing "before the mast" for a number of years. The 
evils which made of the sailor a veritable slave on and off the wave are well described, 
including bucko mate and boardinghouse, advance and allotment, crimp and con- 
gressional apathy. From his affiliation with the nascent Coast Seamen's Union in 1885 
to his death in 1938, Furuseth had but one burning desire, to free the sailor from his 
serfdom. The La Follette Seamen's Act, primarily the fruit of Furuseth’s efforts, 
climaxed his thirty-year endeavor as labor organizer and lobbyist. For the next two 
decades he tried to prevent sabotage of the law by courts, administrators, and ship- 
owners His unimpeachable honesty, uncanny oratorical sense, essential conservatism, 
and profound knowledge of world-wide maritime laws and regulations won him the 
admiration of even his most vitriolic critics, The author weaves his story carefully into 
the mainstream of history in the early years but gives insufficient notice to general 
trends after 1918. An unwary reader might erroneously conclude that when the ashes 
of this venerable sailor were thrown into the sea, his accomplishments were submerged 
with him, since the account ends abruptly with his death. Weintraub depended chiefly 
on primary sources and is the first scholar to have unrestricted access to records of 
the Sailors Union of the Pacific. The work is descriptive and well documented and 
contains an exhaustive bibliography. This first biography of Furuseth presents some 
heretofore unavailable material on the inner workings of maritime labor organizations 
and is a scholarly and useful study in the anatomy of dynamic leadership. 

Long Beach State College NicHoLAs P. HARDEMAN 


TEACH THE FREEMAN: THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RUTHERFORD B. 
HAYES AND THE SLATER FUND FOR NEGRO EDUCATION. Volume I, 1881- 
1887; Volume II, 1888-1893. Edited by Louis D. Rudin, Jr. ([Baton Rouge:] Louisiana 
State University Press. c. 1959. Pp. lv, 236; 302.) In 1881 textile industrialist John 
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F. Slater of Norwich, Connecticut, decided to make a grant of one million dollars 
for “the uplifting of the lately emancipated race.” Bent on recruiting a distinguished 
trustee board, Slater had one person in mind to head the enterprise—former President 
Rutherford B. Hayes. Hayes's gracious acceptance launched the Slater Fund on its 
career of making carefully considered donations to Negro schools. As president of the 
fund for some ten years, Hayes’s incoming mail bag was heavy; letters came from 
such persons as general agent Atticus Green Haygood, from principals like Tuskegee 
‘founder Booker T. Washington, and from individuals soliciting grants for programs 
of personal improvement, like W. E. B. DuBois, who asked for monetary assistance to 
cap his Harvard degrees with “a year in study at a European university.” Teach the 
Freeman is an ably edited compilation of these outpourings, opening with a forty- 
page introduction that is at once informative and interpretive, giving vitality to the 
letters that follow. Rudin’s volumes tell us much about the philanthropic spirit in 
American education, and something about the role of manual labor instruction, the 
Slater Fund trustees being enamored of vocational training for their beneficiaries. 
Morgan State College BENJAMIN QUARLES 


THE CONSERVATION FIGHT FROM THEODORE ROOSEVELT TO THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, By Judson King. With an introduction by 
Clyde Ellis and’ a foreword by Benton J. Stong. (Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press, c. 1959. Pp. xix, 316. $6.00.) This is a valuable book in spite of its faults, not the 
least of which is its misleading title. It is, as Benton J. Stong says in his foreword, 
an account of how the Tennessee Valley Authority “came into being as a product of 
the conservation movement.” Mr. King, in his capacity as managing director of the 
National Popular Government League, was in the thick of the fight for public power. 
This book was dictated late in his life to his wife and her sister, and finished just 
before his death at eighty-six in 1958. King takes his readers down the torturous path 
of the legislative history of federal power policy, pointing out in detail the efforts of 
private interests (often aided by army engineers) to exploit power sites, and the 
struggle of a few members of Congress (aided by such people as King) to preserve 
and develop the sites in the public interest. Although he pays tribute to pioneer con- 
servationists, such as Gifford Pinchot, his chief interest is in hydroelectric power. 
His heroes in the early twentieth century are Senator Francis Newlands (Nevada), 
Representative Theodore Burton (Ohio), and Representative William Kent (Cali- 
fornia). His chief hero after 1921 is, of course, Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska, 
with whom King collaborated closely. Norris’ long struggle to preserve Muscle Shoals 
for federal development forms much of the substance of this book. Franklin D. Roose. 
velt is another hero, although King admits that he and Norris were uneasy about the 
President’s stand on the subject of government construction of transmission lines as 
late as forty-eight hours prior to the signature of the TVA Act. The student of ‘recent 
American history will learn much of importance from this admittedly one-sided vol- 
ume, but he will wish that King had not been so modest about his own role. Had 
King told more about his work and quoted less extensively from speeches and 
reports (available elsewhere to the serious scholar) the work would be of fundamental 
importance. As a piece of writing the book has other faults—rough transitions, failure 
to identify persons adequately, numerous minor mistakes that should have been caught 
and corrected by the editors. But, on balance, it remains a document of considerable 
value to the scholar, as well as a propaganda weapon for the proponents of public 
power. Now that King’s papers are in the Library of Congress, perhaps someone will 
undertake a full-length study of this remarkable crusader. l 
University of Washington Rozgrt E. Burxe 
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SEAPORTS SOUTH OF SAHARA: THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF AN AMER- 
ICAN STEAMSHIP SERVICE. By Robert Greenhalgh Albion. With the collaboration 
of Jennie B. Pope. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. c. 1959. Pp. xii, 316. $6.00.) 
Professor Albion has written the first good history of a modern American shipping 
company, the Farrell Lines. He. had access to company records and visited the 
company's African ports of call, but his book is more than a “line history." It is an 
account of American maritime policy since 1914, a history of American shipping 
service to Africa, and an excellent, detailed survey of the coasts, ports, and commerce 
of Africa south of the Sahara. American trade with Africa, once extensive, fell off 
after the Civil War. Not until the Shipping Board organized regular sailings to Africa 
in World War I was the monopoly of the colonial powers broken. In 1925 the Farrell 
Lines took over the South and East Africa run; and service to West Africa began in 
1947. By subsidizing “essential trade routes" the government saved the American 
shipping industry and promoted American export trade. The cost was slight (seventy 
million dollars &nce World War I for the African service) and the profit was great 
(United States ships carried seven billion dollars worth of exports to Africa). The 
Farrell Lines encouraged African countries to buy American goods and helped develop 
return trade, for example, South African fruit and fish. Partly as a result of this trade 
promotion, United States commerce with Africa has grown tremendously (from 
$28,000,000 in 1913 to $1,064,000,000 in 1957). This reviewer has only a few criticisms. 
Albion's view of maritime labor problems seems too close to that of management. 
It is questionable that the Boers trekked inland just to escape from English rule (as 
frontier specialists tied to the Cape market they had to go inland for cheap land 
and trade goods). Africanists would query President Tubman's so-called “wise leader- 
ship," or that the Copperbelt imports any coal through Lobito (the.great Wankie 
coal mines are nearby in Southern Rhodesia). Still, this is an excellent study, valuable to 
students of American maritime history and African affairs. 

Stanford University PETER DUIGNAN 


MASSACHUSETTS PEOPLE AND POLITICS, 1919-1933. By ]. Joseph Huth- 
macher. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. x, 
328. $6.50.) By 1920 the ethnic composition of Massachusetts’ population was extra- 
ordinarily diverse. Less than one-third of the population was third generation; the 
preponderant majority was composed of immigrants and their immediate offspring. 
The subject of Mr. Huthmacher's study is the political consequences of this ethnic 
diversity as seen in the seven biennial elections between 1920 and 1932. In an intro- 
ductory chapter he describes the "urbanized, industrialized, immigrantized Newer 
American civilization” that was Massachusetts. The electorate was divided into three 
groups: the "old stock" inhabitants, that is, the "Protestant native Yankees and Protes- 
tant British, Scandinavian, and German immigrants and their descendants," who in 
aggregate numbered a good deal less than half the total population; the Catholic Irish 
who in the first and second generation alone made up almost one-sixth of the popu- 
lation; and the one-fourth of the people he calls the "New Immigrants"—the French- 
Canadians, Poles, Italians, Jews, Portuguese, Lithuanians, Greeks, Armenians, Syrians, 
and Negroes. The old stock were the supporters of the Republican party; the Irish 
were predominantly Democratic. Only the new immigrants were uncommitted. As 
Huthmacher details it, the political history of the twenties becomes a history of how 
the new immigrants came to be supporters of the Democratic party. Initially, in so far 
as they participated in politics at all, the new immigrants usually supported the Re- 
publicans, not only because of the Republican high tariff policy that presumably 
protected the industries employing them, but also because of the reluctance of the 
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Democratic Irish to make common cause with them. As the decade advanced, how- 
ever, and the Democrats, for their own reasons, opposed Prohibition, “Ku Kluxism,” 
immigrant restriction, and “one hundred per cent Americanism,” the new. immigrants 
began to identify their well-being with the Democrats. In 1928 Massachusetts was one 
of the two states outside the South to support Al Smith. The depression, however, 
was what finally cemented the new immigrant-Irish coalition. Almost in spite of 
themselves the Massachusetts Irish found themselves in a partnership with the new 
immigrants in support of Roosevelt in 1932, and the political success of the New Deal 
made the partnership permanent. This study, filled as it is with statistics and impersonal 
political aggregates that Huthmacher calls “elements,” neglects the exuberantly color- 
ful personalities of the period. Despite its sober graynéss, however, this book is an 
important contribution to an understanding of the reasons for Republican decline and 
Democratic ascendancy in the urban-industrial states in the years since 1932. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Rowand L. MITCHELL, Jr. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 
1941. In seven volumes. Volume II, EUROPE. [Department of State Publication 6788.] 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1959. Pp. vii, 1011. $4.25.) Here are 
almost a thousand pages of documents on American relations in 1941 with the coun- 
tries of Europe from Belgium to Yugoslavia, excluding Great Britain, Russia, Poland, 
and Finland, which appear in other volumes, Half of the documents in the present 
compilation concern France. They deal mostly with North African problems, although 
there is some account of other matters, such as Franco-German collaboration, the need 
of food and medicine in unoccupied France, persecution of Jews, and the Free French 
seizure of St. Pierre and Miquelon. In recent years there has been little debate over 
American policy toward Vichy (was it a gamble or a fumble?), but any would-be 
debaters can take to heart these new documents, There appears, among other inter- 
esting items, a letter by Admiral William D. Leahy to President Roosevelt in which 
the Admiral set down his initial impressions of Vichy, a delightful composition ob- 
viously penned by the Ambassador in short, one-sentence, sailor-like paragraphs. “We 
arrived in Vichy at midnight 5-6 January,” Leahy began, “after an exceedingly long 
cold journey by train and motor car from Madrid during which there was one thirty- 
six hour stretch without sleep and without any sensible heat except that which could 
be applied internally.” The other documents in this volume are of less diplomatic 
importance, though not of less interest, than those concerning France. Over a hundred 
pages describe the occupation of Greece, a tragic affair. The American minister in 
Rumania sends the medieval details of a pogrom in Bucharest: "It makes one sick 
at heart to be accredited to a country where such things can happen. . . .” Once again 
the Department of State deserves congratulations on its excellent selection and anno- 
tation of documents. No foreign office in the world prints so carefully so complete 
a record. The Department's Historical Division is woefully short of help, and because 
of congressional niggardliness will doubtless fall farther and farther behind as its 
publication of Foreign Relations moves from 1941 to the years of American participa- 
tion in the war. 

Indiana University Rosert H. FARRELL 


THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS: TROOPS AND EQUIPMENT. By Blanche D. 
Coll, Jean E. Keith, and Herbert H. Rosenthal. [U. S. Army in World War II: The 
Technical Services.] (Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military History, 
Department of the Army. 1958. Pp. xvii, 622. $4.00.) This is the first in a series of 
four volumes which "will describe the participation of the Engineers in the war and 
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the contribution they made toward winning it.” As the title indicates, this volume deals 
with Engineer troops and equipment and the problems incident to the transformation 
of the Corps of Engineers, with its highly political rivers and harbors function in 
peacetime, into the mighty military supporting force that it became during the war. 
The twenty-two chapters deal with the mission, functions, and organization of 
Engineer forces and the changes wrought in them by the developing crisis and the 
war itself; the development, procurement, and distribution of Engineer equipment; 
and the training of Engineer specialists, combat troops, and units, This is an ob 
jective book. For example, the problem of how to select and train thousands of new 
officers and enlisted specialists from troops who, for the most part, fell in the two 
lowest test classes is discussed frankly and fairly. This problem was especially sensitive 
because of the large percentage of Negro troops involved. Other problems accorded 
similar treatment are the distaste of the Engineers for their subordination to the Army 
Service Forces and the many difficulties that arose with ASF, the contention for con- 
trol of the training and operation of the Engineer Amphibian Brigades with the Navy 
and Army Ground Forces, and a similar contention over Engineer Construction and 
Aviation units, The student of military history, staff officers, and Engineer officers will 
find here a storehouse of information on Engineer administrative and operational 
problems and how they were solved. The extensive documentation and the “Biblio- 
graphical Note” are only indications of the volume of material and the depth of 
research that lie behind this work. The writing, in general, is good and the editorial 
work, the illustrations, and the index all reflect the high standards established in earlier 
volumes of the U. S. Army in World War TI series, to which the present volume now 
adds its own unique and valuable contribution. The authors are to be congratulated 
on their handling of a difficult subject. 

Bethesda, Maryland Ourren J. CLINARD 
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RELACIONES DE HERNAN CORTES A CARLOS V SOBRE LA INVASION 
DE ANAHUAC. Volume I, LAS RELACIONES I Y II. Explanations and corrections 
by Eulalia Guzmán. (México, D. F.: Libros Anáhuac. 1958. Pp. cxxviii, 549.) Not 
the text of these two letters, previously published many times, but the extraordinary 
interpretations and interpolations of the editor make this an item of interest. Long 
awaited, denied official publication, further delayed by Srta, Guzmán's preoccupation 
with Ixcateopan, the edition takes its place as an extreme statement of the indigenista 
version of the conquest. Its condemnation of Cortés under the guise of scholarship is 
masterfully contrived. In point after point, in notes that run to many pages, Cortés 
is unmasked as a liar. He deliberately misrepresented Aztec society (Srta. Guzmán 
classifies it as a pacifist democracy); he pretended that the Indians killed their own 
leader; he invented incidents; and he falsely reported the events of the conquest 
in pursuit of his own ends. The editorial commentary is a thesaurus of pejoratives, 
so fulsome that two concurrent notational systems are required to keep it in order. 
Students of conquest revisionism will be particularly impressed by Srta. Guzmán's 
ad hominem arguinent concerning Cortés skeletal remains, which were subjected 
to examination after the exhumation of 1946. These are shown to indicate a stunted, 
deformed, congenitally diseased, and—with a coeficiente de cefalización of only 2.59— 
a pinheaded conquistador. 

State University of Iowa l CHARLES GIBSON 
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THE INCAS OF PEDRO DE CIEZA DE LEON. Edited, with an introduction, by 
Victor Wolfgang von Hagen. Translated by Harriet de Onis. [The Civilization of the 
American Indian Series, Number 53.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, c. 1959. 
Pp. lxxx, 397. $5.95.) Among the many accounts of the conquest of South America 
written by active participants, the so-called "histories" of Pedro de Cieza de León are 
the least known, due in part to official efforts to prevent their publication in the six- 
teenth century. This young man played an active part in the events in Colombia 
and Peru for seventeen years beginning in 1535. He was a firsthand witness to the 
destruction of much of the Incan civilization, and he left one of the few compre- 
hensive and generally trustworthy accounts of this great Indian empire. The present 
edition, the first really complete one in English, is embellished by extensive footnotes 
added by the editor, Victor Wolfgang von Hagen. The translation was performed most 
capably by Harriet de Onis. A copy of this book should be placed on every shelf next 
to the more famous chronicle of the Mexican conquest by Bernal Díaz del Castillo. 
University of Georgia Ricard K. Murpocu 


HISTORIA GEOGRAFICA CIVIL Y NATURAL DE LA ISLA DE SAN JUAN 
BAUTISTA DE PUERTO RICO. By Íñigo Abbad y Lasierra. Preliminary study by 
Isabel Gutiérrez del Arroyo. ([San Juan:] Ediciones de Ja Universidad de Puerto Rico. 
c. 1959. Pp. cxxvii, 320.) Some years ago the history department of the University 
of Puerto Rico initiated a program of republishing the basic works of the island’s 
history. The present text, considered indispensable for a study of Puerto Rico in the 
cighteenth century, was presented as a report by its author to the Conde de Florida- 
blanca in 1782 and appeared in three editions between 1788 and 1866. The well- 
annotated new edition is notable for an excellent preliminary study by Isabel Gutiérrez 
del Arroyo, who not only sets forth the life of its author and the importance of the 
work but also makes a detailed critical study showing the sources Abbad used in 
preparing his report. 


Gainesville, Florida Rosgert E. McNicoLL 
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[pub. 1958]. 

Cm, Picaro. Pouzzoles et le paysage por- 
tuaire, Latomus, XVII, no. 1, 1959. 

LapisLaw Viman. Die Stadtchronik von 
Ostia. Das Altertum, V, no. I, 1959. 

M. L. PALADINL Le votazioni del senato ro- 
mano nell'età di "Traiano. Athenaeum, 
XXXVII, 1959. 

S. PANCIERA, Publius Publifcius?] Claudia 
Savaria Áculeiensis. Epigraphica, XTX, 1957 
[pub. 1959]. 

P. RomANELLL Fulvii Lepcitani. Archeologia 
classica, X, 1958. 

E. M. SmaLLwooD. The Legislation of Hadrian 
and Antoninus Pius against Circumcision. 


Articles 


Latomus, XVIII, no. 2, 1959. 

Leo Kanman. When Was Aelia Capitolina 
Named "Commodiana" and by Whom? 
Israel Explor, Jour., IX, no. 2, 1959. 

G. Bars. Un nuovo cursus equestre [Plau- 
ziano?], Epigraphica, XIX, 1957 [pub. 
1959]. 

P. Mzrowr. L'associazione nel cesarato di Val- 
eriano iuniore e di Salonino. Athenaeum, 
AXXVII, 1959. 

FL Hoxwrr,. Euripides in Ostia. Epigraphica, 
XIX, 1957 [pub. 1959]. 

G. R. Watson. The Pay of the Roman Army: 
The Auxiliary Forces. Historia, July 1959. 

G. SOTGEN. La Sardegna e il patrimonio im- 
periale nell'alto impero, Epigraphica, XIX, 
1957 [pub. 1959]. 

A. E. Astin. The Status of Sardinia in the 
Second Century av. Latomus, XVIII, no. 1, 
1959. 

Francesco Ssorponz. La Gallia nella geo- 
grafia di Strabone. Atti Accad, Pontaniana, 
VII, 1957-58. 

M. RENAxD, Technique et agriculture en pays 
trévire et rémois. Latomus, XVIIL, nos. 1, 
2, 1959. 

J. SrzNGERs. Les origines de la frontière lin- 
guistique ou de la légitimité de l'hypothèse 
historique. Ibid., no. 2, 1959. 

F. pz Visscher. Monumentum sub ascia. dedi- 
catum. Rendiconts Pont. Accad, Rom. 
Archeol., XXIX, nos. 1-4, 1956-57 [pub, 
1958]. 

Jérôme  CARCOPINO. Seine et Séquanes. 
Comptes-Rendus Acad. Inscr., Belles-Lettres, 
Nov.-Dec. 1957 [pub. Dec. 1958]. 

JosÉ MANUEL GonzáLez. Frase final del pasaje 
corrupto en Mela sobre los Cántabros, Arch. 
esp. Arqueología, XXX, no. 2, 1957 [pub. 
1959]. 

J. X. W. P. Corcoran. Ritual Practices in 
British Prehistory. Part Three: The Iron 
Age. Archacol. News Letter, VI, no. ro, 
1959. 

G. Arrorpy. Collegium-Organisationen in In- 
tercisa, Acta Antiqua Acad, Sc. Ungaricae, 
VI, nos. 1-2, 1958. 

D. TsowTcHEV. La voie romaine Philippopolis 
—Sub Radice. Latomus, XVIII, no. 1, 1959. 

JÜRGEN UNTERMANN. Namenlandschaften im 
alten Oberitalien. Beitr. s. Namenforsch., 
X, nos. 1, 2, 1959. 

WILLIAM G, SINNIGEN, Two Branches of the 
Late Roman Secret Service. Am. Jour. 
Philol., July 1959. 

R. MacMuLLen. The Anabolicae Species. 
Aegyptus, July-Dec. 1958. 
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Jean Husaux Pline et les Esséniens. Bull. 
Class. Lett. Sci, Mor. et Pol., Acad. Royale 
Belgique, XLIV, nos. 10-11, 1958. 

J. Liver. The Doctrine of the Two Messiahs 
in Sectarian Literature in the Time of the 
Second Commonwealth, Harvard Theol, 
Rev., July 1959. 

Hans FRHR. von CaMPENHAUSEN. Der Ablauf 
der Osterereignisse und das leere Grab. 
Sitz.-Ber. Heidelberger Akad. Wissensch., 
Phil.-Hist. KL, no, 2, 1958. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


Y. Yapın. Excavations at Hazor, 1958: Pre- 
liminary Communiqué. Israel Explor. Jour., 
IX, no. 2, 1959. 

Vassos KARAGEORGHIS. Chronique des fouilles 
et découvertes archéologiques à Chypres en 
1958. Bull. Corr. Hel., LXXXIII, no. 1, 
1959. 

PAUL BERNARD and Francom SaLviar. Nou- 
velles découvertes au Dionysion de Thasos. 
Ibid. 

E. pe Miro. Eraclea Minoa: Scavi eseguiti 
negli anni 1955—56—57. Notizie d. Scavi, 
All, 1958. 

Ferruccio Barreca, Precisazioni circa le 
mura greche di Tindari. Rendiconti Accad. 
Lincei, XIV, nos. 3-4, 1959. 

E. SjóquisT. Serra Orlando—Morgantina. 
Ibid., nos. 1-2, 1959. . 
Donoruv B. Tompson. Three Centuries of 
Hellenistic Terracottas, II B. The Altar 

Well, Hesperia, Apr.-June 1959. 

M. PALLOTTINO, Scavi nel santuario etrusco di 
Pyrgi. Archeologia classica, X, 1958. 

G. CARETTONI. Una nuova casa repubblicana 
sul Palatino. Rendiconti Pont. Accad. Rom. 
Archeol., XXIX, nos. 1-4, 1956-57 [pub. 
1958]. 

R. A. SrAccioLL Le “Tabernae” a Roma at- 
traverso la "Forma Urbis.” Rendiconti Accad, 
Lincei, XIV, nos, 1-2, 1959. 

CARLO GIORDANO and GAETANO PELAGALLI. 
Cani e canili nella antica Pompei Ati 
Accad. Pontaniana, VII, 1957—58. 

G. Ax zosETTL Testimonianze preaugustee 
da Sepino—-Altilia. Archeologia classica, X, 
1958. 

FERNAND DE VisscHER, Alba Fucens: Les cam- 
pagnes de 1957-1958. Bull. Class. Lett. Sci. 
Mor. et Pol., Acad, Royale Belgique, XLIV, 
nos. 10-11, 1958. 

M. AMAND. Á propos d'une sépulture romaine 
du i" s. à Bandour (Hainaut). Latomus, 
XVII, no, 2, 1959. 

M. PAgpucz and J. Korex. Eine Siedlung aus 
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der Kaiserzeit in Ózd. Acta Archaeol. Acad. 
Sc. Hungarica, X, nos. 3-4, 1959. 

I. VENEDIKOV. Sur la date et l'origine du tré- 
sor de Panagurifte. Ibid. 

HERBERT HoFFMAN. The Date of the Pana- 
gurishte Treasure. Röm. Mitte, LXV, 
1958. 

L. Varena. Nouvelles trouvailles du v* si- 
ècle [after Christ] découvertes en Hongrie. 
Acta Archaeol. Acad. Sc. Hungarica, X, nos. 
3—4, 1959. 

W. N. ScHUMACHER. Zum Sarkophag eines 
christlichen Konsuls. Róm. Maitteil, LXV, 
1958. 


INSCRIPITONS AND PAPYRI 


JØRGEN LarssgE. The Shemshara Tablets: A 
Preliminary Report. Arkaeol.-kunsthist. 
Medd. Kong. Danske Videnskab. Selskab, 
IV, no. 3, 1959. 

James H. OLiver. Text of the So-Called Con- 
stitution ‘of Chios from the First Half of 
the Sixth Century s.c. Am. Jour. Philol., 
July 1959. 

Dx Coursey Fares, Ja. Translation of the 
Rubric EK TQM MH PHTHI. Hesperia, 
Apr.-June 1959. 

Jean Bousquer. Inscriptions de Delphes. Bull. 
Corr. Hell., LXXXII, no. I, 1959. 

CoLiN N. EpMonson. A Graffito from Amyk- 
lai. Hesperia, Apr.-June 1959. 

WaLLACE E. McLeon. An Ephebic Dedication 
from Rhamnous. Ibid. 


Other Recent Publications 


MicHAEzL H. Jameson. Inscriptions of Hermi- 
one, Hydra and Kasos. Ibid. 

Arriio Deorasst. Un'iscrizione greca di Cor- 
cira e M. Calpurnio Bibülo. Archeologia 
classica, X, 1958. 

P. BAzocELLI, Nuovi titoli sepolcrali di Ivrea. 
Ibid. 

M. DELLA Corte. Pompei—lIscrizioni scoperte 
nel quinquennio 1951-1956. Notizie d. 
Scavi, XII, 1958. 

Id. Notabilia varia Herculanensia. Att Acad. 
Pontantana, VII, 1957-58. 

ALFonso Fresa. Su un’iscrizione pompeiana 
allusiva al tramonto eliaco di Deneb. Idd. 

L. GasPERINI. Un cippo al dio termine dal 
territorio di Canale Monterano. Archeo- 
logia classica, X, 1958. 

Jaan BousquET. Notes d’épigraphie thasienne. 
Bull. Corr. Hell., XXXIII, no. 1, 1959. 
Jost MENENDEZ PIDAL Y ALVAREZ. Restitución 
del texto y dimensiones de las inscripciones 
históricas del anfiteatro de Mérida. Arch. 
esp. arqueologia, XXX, no. 2, 1957 [pub. 

1959]. 

J. HaRMATTA; Die Parthischen Ostraka aus 
Dura-Europos. Acta Antiqua Acad. Sc. Hun- 
garica, VI, nos. 1—2, 1958. 

Sercio Dario. Osservazioni ad alcuni papiri 
di carattere militare, Aegyptus, July-Dec. 
1958. 

Various authors. Papiri dell'Università di Mi- 
lano. Acme, X, nos. 1-3, 1957 [pub. 1958]. 


Medieval 
Bernard ]. Holm 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL 


HERMANN AUBIN. Der Aufbau des Abend- 
landes im Mittelalter: Grundlagen-Strómun- 
gen-Wandlungen. Hist. Zeitsch., July 1959. 

Epwarp D, McSmang. The Middle Ages. 
Thought, Autumn 1959. 

Jons Jar Parry(+). The Historical Arthur. 
JEGP, July 1959. 

Francois HALKIN. Une nouvelle vie de Con- 
stantin dans un Légendier de Patmos. Ana- 
lecta Bollandiana, nos. 1-2, 1959. 

D. M. NicoL. The Emperor Justinian. History 
Today, Aug. 1959. 

PETER Munz. The Imperial Coronation of 
Charlemagne, Ibid. 

FRIEDRICH CARL SCHEIBE. Geschichtsbild, Zeit- 
bewusstsein und Refarmwille bei Alcuin. 
Arch. f. Kulturgesch., no. 1, 1959. 

Jean LoNoNoN. La chronologie des Byzantins. 


Jour. Savants, Oct.-Dec. 1958. 

PAUL AEBISCHER. Le rôle de Pampelune lors 
de l'expédition franque de 778 en Espagne 
d'après Phistoire et l'épique médiévale. 
Schweiz, Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. 3, 1959. 

KARL FERDINAND WERNER. Zur Arbeitsweise 
des Regino von Prim. Welt als Gesch., no. 
2, 1959. 

PAUL GROSJEAN. Notes sur quelques sources 
des Antiquitates de Jacques Ussher: Édition 
de la Vita Commant. Analecta Bollandiana, 
nos, I—2, 1959. 

James Bruce Ross. Rise and Fall of a Twelfth- 
Century Clan: The Erembalds and the Mur- 
der of Count Charles of Flanders, 1127- 
1128. Speculum, July 1959. 

Hernin BRONNER. Sagasteads of Iceland: Kel- 
dur and Reykholt. 4m. Scand. Rev., Sept. 


1959. 


Articles 


MICHAEL CHERNIAVSKY. Khan or Basileus: An 
Aspect of Russian Medieval Political The- 
ory. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct.-Dec. 1959. 

F, VERCAUTEREN. Les insignes du pouvoir au 
moyen äge [apropos of P. E. Schramm, 
Herrschaftszeichen und Staatssymbolik (3 
vols., 1954-56) ]. Moyen áge, nos. 1-2, 1959. 

J. Prawer. La noblesse et le régime féodal du 
royaume latin de Jérusalem. Ibid. 

CoNsTANCE M. Fraser. Prerogative and! the 
Bishops of Durham, 1267—1376. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., July 1959. 

Marvin Becker. Un avvenimento riguardante 
il cronista Marchionne di Coppo Stefani con- 
servato nei documenti giudiziari dell'Arch- 
ivio di Stato di Firenze. Arch. stor. ital., 
no. 2, 1959. 

Gumo PAMPALONI Piero di Marco Parenti e 
la sua “Historia fiorentina." Ibid. 

R. J. Lorwerrz. Marino Dandolo, seigneur 
d'Andros et son conflit avec l'évêque Jean 
(1225-1238). Orientalia Christiana Peri- 
odica, III, 1959. 

ALBERT MAKINSON. See British list, 

MorTIMER Levine. Richard IIL—Usurper or 
Lawful King? Speculum, July 1959. 


ECONOMIC 


Manyou Nice Borer, Mediaeval Suspended 
Carriages. Speculum, July 1959. 

Herz Stoos. Minderstidte: Formen der Stadt- 
entstehung im Mittelalter. Vierteljahrsch. f. 
Sozial-u. Wirtschaftsgesch., Mar. 1959. 

J. A. Rosson. The Catalan Fleet and Moorish 
Sea-Power (1337-1344). Eng. Hist. Rev., 
July 1959. 

Y. RENOUARD. Le grand commerce des vins de 
Gascogne au Moyen Age. Rev. hist., Apr— 
June 1959. 

Bruno KiscH. Mediaeval Scandinavian 
Weights and Scales, Jour. Hist. Medicine, 
Apr. 1959. 

G. Dusy. Techniques et rendements agricoles 
dans les Alpes du Sud en 1338. Ann. du 
Midi, Oct. 1958. 

ANDREW S. EHRENKREUZ. Studies in the 
Monetary History of the Near East in the 
Middle Ages. Jour. Econ. and Soc, Hist. of 
the Orient, May 1959. 

Pout ENEMARK. Den gkonimiske baggrund 
for de første oldenborgske kongers uden- 
rigspolitik, Jyske Samlinger: Tids. f. Dan. 
Hist., no. 1, 1957. 

J. N. BartLerr. The Expansion and Decline 
of York in the Later Middle Ages. Econ. 
Hist. Rev., Aug. 1959. 

W. C, Rosson. Money, Population and Eco- 
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nomic Change in Late Medieval Europe. 
Ibid. 

Lore SporHAN-KREMPEL. Die Papierwirtschaft 
der Nürnberger Kanzlei und die Geschichte 
der Papiermacherei im Gebiet der Reichs- 
stadt bis zum Beginn des dreissigjahrigen 
Krieges. Arch. f. Gesch. des Buchwesens, 
II, nos. 3-5, 1959. 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


Roserr M, GRANT. Survey of Recent Litera- 
ture: Early Church History. Church Hist., 
Mar. 1959. 

THoMAs W. PHELAN. St, Augustine and the 
Recent Excavations of the Christian Monu- 
ments of Hippo. Theological Stud., Sept. 
1959. 

Ernst KLEBEL. Zur Geschichte der christlichen 
Mission im schwäbischen Stammesgebiet. 
Zeitsch. fJ. Württembergische Landesgesch., 
no. 2, 1958. 

A. D. Sroxes. The Status of the Russian 
Church, 988-1037. Slavonic and East Euro- 
pean Rev., June 1959. 

R. LATOUCHE. L’abbaye de Landevenec et la 
Cornouaille aur x° et x° siècles., Moyen 
áge, nos. I-2, 1959. 

A. D’Haznens, La crise des abbayes bénédic- 
tines au bas Moyen Age: Saint-Bertin de 
Tournai de 1290 à 1350. Ibid. 

BERARD MARTHALER. Forerunners of the Fran- 
ciscans: The Waldenses. Franciscan Stud., 
June 1958. 

R. J. Scorcx. Medieval Lawyers and the Red 
Mass: Toward a History of the Mass of the 
Holy Ghost. Saint Louis Univ. Law Jour., 
Fall 1958. 

J. GARDELLES. L'église haute de Saint-Émilion 
et les abbayes augustines d'Aquitaine aux 
xu’ et min? siècles, Ann. du Midi, Oct. 
1958. 

M. Cocrerur. S. Bernard et le Portugal. Rev. 
d'hist. ecclés., nos. 2-3, 1959. ' 

GIOVANNI MONGELLI. I codici dell Abbazia di 
Montevergine. Archivi, nos. 2-3, 1959. 

ANNIBALE ILARI. Antiche costituzioni del Clero 
Romano. Ibid. 

Anon. Richerche sugli scritti filosofici di Giro- 
lamo Savonarola (Opere inedite e smarrite). 
Bibliothèque d’Humanisme et Renaissance, 
no. 2, 1959. 

GIOVANNI Soranzo. Orsini Orsino, Adriana di 
Mila sua madre, et Giulia Farnese sua mog- 
lie, nei loro rapporti con Papa Alessandro 
VI. Archivi, nos. 2-3, 1959. 

E. Paszror, Au sujet d'une source des “Vitae 
paparum Avenionensium” de Baluze prove- 
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nant des Archives Vaticanes. Rev. d'ist. 
ecclés., nos. 2-3, 1959. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
LEARNING 


Jonn M. STEADMAN. Chauntecleer and Medie- 
val Natural History. Isis, Sept. 1959. 

LYNN THORNDIKE. Uncatalogued Texts in MS. 
All Souls College 81, Oxford. Ambix, Feb. 
1959. 

Id. Some Medieval Texts on Colours. Ibid. 

Id. Consilia and More Works in Manuscript 
by Gentile da Foligno. Medica] Hist., Jan. 
1959. 

HEINRICH WEISwEILER. Wie entstanden die 
frühen Sententiae Berolinenses der Schule 
Anselms von Laon? Eine Untersuchung 
über die Verbindung von Patristik und 
Scholastik. Scholastik, no. 3, 1959. 

A. Buck. Die "Studia humanitatis" und ihre 
Methode. Bibliothèque d’Humanisme et 
Renaissance, no. 2, 1959. 

D. MALAND. Sce Italian list. 

Avoust Buck. Italienischer Humanismus: 
'"Forschungsbericht. Arch. f. Kulturgesch., 
no. I, 1959. 

Horst Ruporr Asx. Die Universität Erfurt in 
ihren berühmtesten Persönlichkeiten. I. 
Mittelalter (1392-1521). Beitr. x. Gesch. d. 
Univ. Erfurt (1392-1816), no. 4, 1958. 

HERMAN SHAPIRO. Walter Burley and the In- 


Other Recent Publications 


tention and Remission of Forms. Speculum, 
July 1959. 

BERND MoELLER. Die deutschen Humanisten 
und die Anfange der Reformation. Zettsch. 
f. Kirchengesch., nos. 1-2, 1959. 


LITERATURE AND ART 


W. Messerer. Zur byzantinischen Frage in 
der ottonischen Kunst. Byzantin. Zeitsch., 
no. I, 1959. 

STAALE SINDING-LARSEN. Biskop Bernwards 
Hildesheim. Kunst og Kultur, no. 3, 1959. 

AUGUSTA S. TAVENDER. Mediaeval English Ala- | 
basters in American Museums, II. Specu- 
lum, July 1959. 

FLORENCE RıpLey. Did Gawin Douglas Write 
King Hart? Ibid. 

A. I. DoyLE. An Unrecognized Piece of “Piers 
the Ploughman’s Creed” and Other Work 
by Its Scribe. Ibid. 

Kraus v. See. Das Walkürenlied. Beitr. s. 
Gesch. d. deutschen Sprache u. Lit., no. 1, 
1959. 

Hans Roserr Jauss. Untersuchungen zur mit- 
telalterlichen Tierdichtung. Beihefte z. 
Zeitsch. f. romanische Philol., no. 100, 1959. 

FREDERICK Harrr. The Earliest Works of 
Andrea del Castagno, Part II. Art Bull., 
Sept. 1959. ` 

CARROLL WinsLow BRENTANO. A 1526 Cellini 
Letter. Ibid. 


Great Britain, Commonwealth, and Ireland 
i Leland H. Carlson 


TUDORS AND STUARTS 


A. F. Arrıson. John Gerard and the Gun- 
powder Plot. Recusant Hist., Apr. 1959. 

J. N. BARTLETT. See Medieval list. 

Marie Boas and Ropert HALL. Newton’s 
“Mechanical Principles.” Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
Apr. 1959. 

Hucu Bower. Some Notes on the Recusant 
Rolls of the Exchequer. Recusant Hist., 
Apr. 1958. 

Meyrick H. Carré. Francis Bacon the “Per- 
emptory Royalist.” History Today, June 
1959. 

T. H. Cuancy. Notes on Persons’s “Memorial 
for the Reformation of England” (1596). 
Recusant Hist., Jan. 1959. 

RexMonp C. Cocnrane. Francis Bacon and 
the Architect of Fortune. Stud. in the Ren- 
aissance, V, 1958. 

P. SHACKLEFORD DAUERTY. The Sources of 


Reformed Worship. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. 
Soc., Mar. 1959. 

ARTHUR B. FERGUsON. Fortescue and the Ren- 
aissance: A Study in Transition. Stud. in 
the Renatssance, VI, 1959. 

WiLLiAM L. Fisk. The Straffordians—a Cross 
Section of Conservative Political Thought. 
Historian, Aug. 1959. 

JosepH FRANK. Some Clippings from the Pre- 
Restoration English Newspaper. Huntington 
Lib. Quar., Aug. 1959. ; 

Robert GATHORNE-Harpy.  Halifax's The 
Character of a Trimmer: Some Observations 
in the Light of a Manuscript from Ick- 
worth. Library, June 1959. 

A. Norman Groome. Higham Ferrers Elec- 
tions in 1640. Northamptonshire Past and 
Present, no. 5, 1958. 

PauL Harpacre. Gerrard Winstanley in 1650. 
Huntington Lib, Quar., Aug. 1959. 


Articles 


Id. The Further Adventures of Henry Nor- 
wood, Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., July 
1959. 

Geoncs D. Hears M. Cromwell and Lam- 
bert, 1653-1657. Historian, Aug. 1959. 

J. P. Kenyon, William III: Part I. History 
Today, Sept. 1959. 

N. R. Kzz. Oxford College Libraries in the 
Sixteenth Century. Bodleian Lib. Rec., Jan. 
1959. 

R. J. Knecrr. The Episcopate and the Wars 
of the Roses. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. 
Jour., VI, no. 2, 1958. 

Epwiw B. KNowrzs. Thomas Shelton, Trans- 
lator of Don Quixote. Stud. in the Renais- 
sance, V, 1958. 

W. M. Lamont. Episcopacy and a “Godly 
Discipline." Jour. Eccles. Hist, Apr. 1959. 

Dma LaNFREDINI. Madame de La Fayette e 
Henriette d'Angleterre: L'histoire de Ma- 
dame. Arch, stor. ital., no. 420, 1958. 

ALBERT Maxınson. The Wars of the Roses: 
Who Fought and Why? History Today, 
Sept. 1959. 

Encar F, Maver. Harvey in London. Bull. 
Hist. Medicine, Jan.-Feb. 1959. 

Rosert McNoury. The Protestant Version of 
Robert Parsons’ The First Booke of the 
Christian Exercise. Huntington Lib. Quar., 
Aug. 1959. 

Writs E. MiLLER. Samuel Fleming, Eliza- 
bethan Clergyman. Lib. Chron., Spring 
1959. 

Warum S. Mrrcugni. Wiliam Bullein, 
Elizabethan Physician and Author. Medical 
Hist., July 1959. 

J. B. Orpmax. Shrewsbury School Library. 
Library, June 1959. 

H. GanzTH Owen. Parochial Curates in Eliza- 
bethan London. Jour. Eccles. Hist., Apr. 
1959. 

A. Q. Perri. Richard Verstegan and Catholic 
Martyrologies of the Later Elizabethan Pe- 
riod. Recusant Hist, Apr. 1959. 

A. L. Rowse. Of Raleigh and the First Plan- 
tation. Am. Herifage, June 1959. 

Id. The Elizabethans and America. Ibid., Apr., 
Aug. 1959. 

Micron RUBINCAM. Queen Henrietta Maria: 
Maryland’s Royal Namesake. Maryland 
Hist. Mag., June 1959. 

J. E. Saveson. Descartes’ Influence on John 
Smith, Cambridge Platonist. Jour. Hust. 
Ideas, Apr. 1959. 

R, J. Scrtozrcr. Early Anglo-Saxon Studies and 
Legal Scholarship in the Renaissance, Stud. 
in the Renaissance, V, 1958. 
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Jonn J. ScHaorpEgR. War Finance in London, 
1642-1646. Historian, Aug. 1959. 

Lom GREEN SCHWOERER. Roger North and 
His Notes on Legal Education. Huntington 
Lib. Quar., Aug. 1959. 

A. H, Scorr-Enuiorr. The Statues from Man- 
tua in the Collection of King Charles L 
Burlington Mag., June 1959. 

A. Haser SmrrH. The Personnel of the 
Commissions of the Peace, 1554-1564: A 
Reconsideration. Huntington Lib. Quar., 
Aug. 1959. 

Vernon F. Snow. Parliamentary Reapportion- 
ment Proposals in the Puritan Revolution. 
Eng. Hist. Rev., July 1959. 

DozorHY MARGARET STUART. The King's 
Brother-in-Law, Antony Wydeville, Second 
Earl Rivers, History Today, June 1959. 

A, H. Taytor. Galleon into Ship of the Line. 
Martner’s Mirror, Feb., May 1959. 

KATHERINE S. VAN ErrDE. The Creation of 
the Baronetage in England. Huntington Lib. 
Quar., Aug. 1959. 

P. B. Warre. The Struggle of Prerogative and 
Common Law in the Reign of James I. 
Canadian Jour, Econ. and Pol. Sct., May 


1959. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 

W. IL G. Armyraocz. John Minter Morgan's 
Schemes, 1841-1855. Internat. Rev. Social 
Hist., II, no. 1, 1958. 

Canon Epuer BAUMAN. Britain Faces Europe. 
Pol. Sa. Quar., Sept. 1959. 

lan F. G. Baxter. David Hume and Justice. 
Rev. internat. de philos., no, I, 1959. 

GrorrzREY BENNETT. Scapa Scuttle. History 
Today, Aug. 1959. 

RoserT BrersreoT, See General list. 

Josepa L. Brav. The Influence of Darwin on 
American Philosophy. Bucknell Rev., May 
1959. 

Antony Bretr-James. Wellington in His War- 
time Letters. History Today, Aug. 1959. 
Pamir W. Buck. Election Experience of Can- 
didates for the House of Commons, 1918- 

1955. Western Pol. Quar., June 1959. 

J. H. Burns. See General list. 

S. G. CuzcxLANp. Growth and Progress: The 
Nineteenth Century View in Britain. Econ. 
Hist. Rev., Aug. 1959. 

Merron A. CERISTENSEN. Taylor of Norwich 
and the Higher Criticism. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
Apr. 1959. 

BERESFORD CLARK. The B.B.C.’s External 
Services. Internat. Aff. (London), Apr. 


1959. 
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James F. Davmson. Natural Law and Inter- 
national Law in Edmund Burke. Rev. of 
Politics, July 1959. 

ALFRED DUNNING, The Return of the Resolute. 
Am. Heritage, Aug. 1959. 

Leon D. Erstem. Britain and the H-Bomb, 
1955-1958. Rev. of Politics, July 1959. 
ARVEL B. ExricksoN. Abolition of Purchase in 

the British Army. Mil. Aff., Summer 1959. 

G. P. Goocn, Voltaire in England—II. Con- 
temp. Rev., July 1959. 

R. M. Hauzr. The Life and Works of Sir 
William James Erasmus Wilson, 1809-84. 
Medical Hist., July 1959. 

HaroLp G. Hansurr. Blackstone as a Judge. 
Am. jour. Legal Hist., Jan, 1959. 

Water E. Hovonron. British Periodicals of 
the Victorian Age: Bibliographies and In- 
dexes. Lib. Trends, Apr. 1959. 

Rupert C, Jarvis. The Paper-Makers and the 
Excise in the Eighteenth Century. Library, 
June 1959. 

Jonn Jewkes. British Monopoly Policy, 1944~ 
56. Jour. Law and Econ., Oct. 1958. 

R. W. Jormstone. William Cullen [1710-90]. 
Medical Hist., Jan. 1959. 

A. KrfuA. English Merchant Capital in Bo- 
hemia in the Eighteenth Century. Econ. 
Hist. Rev., Aug. 1959. 

Bert James LogweNsERG. The Mosaic of 
Darwinian Thought. Victorian Stud., Sept. 
1959. 

GERHARD LOEWENBERG, The Transformation 
of the British Labour Party since 1945. 
Jour. Politics, May 1959. 

` Barry McG Conflict of Interest: English 
Experience 1782-1914. Western Pol. Quar., 
Sept. 1959. 

Estmer Mom. The Industrial Revolution: A 
Romantic View. History Today, Sept. 1959. 

Jonn L. Morrison. The Oxford Movement and 
the British Periodicals. Catholic Hist. Rev., 
July 1959. 

F. Muscrove. Middle-Class Education and 
Employment in the Nineteenth Century. 
Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1959. 

R. A. Pernam. Corn Milling and the Indus- 
trial Revolution in England in the Eight- 
eenth Century. Unt». of Birmingham Hist. 
Jour., VI, no. 2, 1958. 

Rosexr Puatr. Darwin, Mendel, and Galton. 
Medical Hist., Apr. 1959. 

Mary Ransome. Some Recent Studies of the 
Composition of the House of Commons. 
Univ. of Birmingham Hist. Jour., VI, no. 2, 
1958. 

A. N. Ryan. The Defence of British Trade 


Other Recent Publications 


with the Baltic, 1808~1813. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
July 1959. 

Dwicnt J. Sucpson. Carlyle as a Political 
Theorist: Natural Law. Midwest Jour. Pol. 
Sci., Aug. 1959. 

JoskPH J. SPENGLER. Adam Smith's Theory of 
Economic Growth. Southern Econ. Jour., 
Apr., June 1959. 

GEORGE J. SricLER. Bernard Shaw, Sidney 
Webb, and the Theory of Fabian Socialism. 
Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., Jone x5, 1959. 

R. TaYLor. Manning the Royal Navy: The 
Reform of the Recruiting System, 1852- 
1862. Mariner's Mirror, Feb. 1959. 

Keira THomas. The Double Standard. Jour. 
Hist. Ideas, Apr. 1959. 

James Eang Topp. The Apprenticeship of a 
Professor of History, 1903-1919. History, 
June 1959. 

STEPHEN J. Tonsor. See General list. 

Neat Woop. The Empirical Proletarians: A 
Note on British Communism. Pol, Sc. 
Quar., June 1959. 


COMMONWEALTH, IRELAND, AND 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Lyman G. BLooMINGDALE. John Buchan: 
Author, Statesman. Books at Brown, Mar. 
1958. 

ALEXANDER Brapy. Quebec and Canadian 
Federalism. Canadian Jour. Econ. and Pol. 
Sci., Aug. 1959. 

HevLey BuLL. What Is the Commonwealth? 
World Politics, July 1959. 

E, E. Burke. Some Archival Legislation of 
the British Commonwealth. Am. Archivist, 
July 1959. l 

R. E. Burns. The Belfast Letters, the Irish 
Volunteers 1778-79 and the Catholics, Rep, 
of Politics, Oct. 1959. 

C. E. CARRINGTON. The New Zealand Com- 
monwealth Conference and Its Predecessors. 
Internat. Aff. (London), July 1959. 

L. F. FrrzmARDINGE. Writings on Australian 
History, 1958, Hest. Stud., Australia and 
New Zealand, May 1959. 

Liun F, Gates, The Decided Policy of Wil- 
liam Lyon Mackenzie. Canadian Hist. Rev., 
Sept. 1959. l 

D. G. Herron. The Circumstances and Effects 
of Sir George Grey’s Delay in Summoning 
the First New Zealand General Assembly. 
Hist. Stud., Australia and New Zealand, 
May 1959. 

Joan Jay loz. The Hotel D'York and the 
Signing of the Anglo-American Peace 


Articles 


Treaty of 1783. Am. Soc. Legion of Honor 
Mag., XXX, no. a, 1959. 

DoNALD Kerr. The Geography of the Cana- 
dian Iron and Steel Industry. Econ. Geog., 
Apr. 1959. 

Hz4TrR Macguarnie. Robert Borden and the 
Election of 1911. Canadian Jour. Econ. and 
Pol. Sct., Aug. 1959. 

G. H. S. Mus. Lord Elgin and the Montreal 
Press. Blackwood’s Mag., Sept. 1959, 

Marx Namis. British Nationalism and Euro- 
pean Religion in India, World Aff. Quar., 
Apr. 1959. 

Cecu Norrucotr. Robert Moffat: Pioneer in 
Rhodesia. Quar. Rev., July 1959. 

ELLEN M. Oronam. The Hunt Collection on 
the West Indies. Boston Pub, Lib. Quar., 
Jan., July 1959. 

W. H. Parker. A New Look at Unrest in 
Lower Canada in the 1830's. Canadian 
Hist. Rev., Sept. 1959. 

F. A. Pamir, Notes, on the Study of Aus- 
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tralian Colonial Architecture. Hist. Stud., 
Australia and New Zealand, May 1959, 

LoweLL Raaarz. Facilities for Historical Re- 
search in Australia. Historian, May 1959. 

IRENE M, Spry. Captain John Palliser and the 
Exploration of Western Canada. Geog. Jour., 
June 1959. 

GEORGE F. G. SrANLEY, Regionalism in Cana- 
dian History. Ontario Hist., Summer 1959. 

RoszaT D. Tomasex. British Guiana: A Case 
Study of British Colonial Policy, Pol. Sc. 
Quar., Sept. 1959. 

Burke G, VaNpERHILL. Post-War Agricul- 
tural Settlement in Manitoba. Econ. Geog., 
July 1959. 

Norman Warp. The Select Standing Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts, 1867-78. Cana- 
dian Jour. Econ. and Pol. Sci., May 1959. 

H. R C, Wricsutr. The Abolition by Corn- 
wallis of the Forced Cultivation of Opium 
in Bihar. Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1959. 


France 
Beatrice F. Hyslop 


N. M. SorHERLAND. Parisian Life in the 16th 
Century. History Today, Aug. 1959. 

CLARE-ELIANK ENGEL. Autour du second 
mariage de Louis XIV. Rev. deux mondes, 
July 15, 1959. 

WERNER GEMBRUCH, Gedanken Vaubans über 
den Seekrieg. Marine-Rundsch., Apr. 1959. 

GEORGE Woopcock. The New France, the 
French Canadian Dream. History Today, 
Aug. 1959. 

M. Gaucmer, M, Detarosse and G. DEBIEN. 
Les engagés pour le Canada au xvni’ 
siècle. Rev. d’hist. Amér. jr., Sept. 1959. 

JoEL Avpouy. Contribution a. l'étude des 
sources de l'économie maritime: Le fonds 
des p&ches aux archives de la Marine. Rev. 
a’ hist, dc. et soc., no. I, 1959. 

L. BERTHE. Moulins à blé et moulins à huile 
dans la région d'Arras vers 1760 et en 1806. 
Rev. du Nord, Apr.-June 1959. 

A. OuTREY. Le dépôt des anciennes minutes 
du Conseil des Finances et des commis- 
sions extraordinaires au cháteau du Vieur- 
Louvre. Bull. soc. d’hist. mod., no. 2, 1959. 

Ricnarp Coss. Quelques aspects de la men- 
talité révolutionnaire (avril 1793-thermidor 
an II). Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., Apr.— 
June 1959. 

SAMUEL BERNSTEIN. The Danton-Robespierre 


Controversy 'loday. Sci. and Society, Sum- 
mer 1959. 

Jacques GopzcHor. Bulletin historique (fin). 
La période révolutionnaire et impériale. 
Rev. hist., Apr.-June 1959. 

MARCEL REINHARD, Sur l'histoire de la Révo- 
lution francaise: Travaux récents et per- 
spectives. Ann.: Éc., soc, civil., July-Sept. ` 
1959. 

ARTHUR A. RicmMoND. Napoleon and the 
Armed Neutrality of 1800: A Diplomatic 
Challenge to British Sea Power. Jour. Royal 
United Service Inst., May 1959. 

ANDRÉ CasrELoT. Le vrai visage de l'Aiglon. 
Historia, no. 153, 1959. 

J. Lucas-DuBreron, Napoléon au théâtre 
(1830). Rev. deux mondes, July 15, 1959. 

G. CASTEL-CGAGARRIGA. Fanny de Beauharnais 
et ses amis. Ibid., Aug. 15, 1959. 

GABRIEL Ricnarp. Le sentiment religieux en 
Lorraine sous ]a Restoration et les missions. 
Ann, de l'Est, no. I, 1959. 

DaNirEL-Rops. Le Cardinal Consalvi. Rev, de 
Paris, Sept. 1959. 

G. pe MimmEL, MacMahon à Magenta. Rev. 
deux mondes, July 1, 1959. 

B. Gritz. La Banque de Dijon. dan. de Bour- 
gogne, Jan.-Mar. 1959. 

CLAUDE FOHLEN, Recent Research in the Eco- 
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nomic History of Modern France, Jour. 
Econ. Hist., Dec. 1958. 

Grorcres ComMBET. Évolution de l'industrie du 
gaz en France. Rev. déf. nat., Oct. 1959. 

CHANOINE L. Japin. Le rôle de la marine 
francaise au Congo (1868-1886). Bull. de 
T Acad, royale des sci. coloniales, IV, no, 7, 
1958. 

Jack ALDEN CLARKE, French Socialist Con- 
gresses, 1876—1914. Bibliographical articles. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., June 1959. 

CuanxLEs-ROBERT AGERON. Une politique al- 
gérienne libérale sous la III* République 
(1912-1919). Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., 
Ápr.-June 1959. 

Rev. soc., July 1959, Centenaire de Jean 
Jaurès. (A series of articles.) 

GEORGES IMANN-GIGAUDET.  L'assasinat de 
Jaurès. Historia, no. 154, 1959. 

Roperr DE La Cron. Il y a 50 ans: Blériot 
traverse la Manche. Ibid., no. 152, 1959. 

Rev. internat, de philos., no. 2, 1959. Hom- 
mage à Henri Bergson. (Entire number.) 

Rev. philosophique, July-Sept. 1959. Autour 
de Bergson. 

J. BÉLiv-MiLLERON. “Bergson et nous": Sig- 
nification morale et politique d'un Congrés, 
Rev. polit. es parl., July 1959. 

GÉNÉRALE P. E. Tournoux. Si l'on avait 
écouté Foch, Rev. deux mondes, Sept 1, 
1959. 


Other Recent Publications 


M. Baupor. Les E.E.]. de l'Eure dans la ba- 
taille de Normandie. Rev. d’hist. deux. 
guerre mond., July 1959. 

A. Fournrar, La Résistance: Comptes-rendus. 
Ibid. 

A, CALMETTE. La formation de l'O.C.M., 
août 1940-mars 1942. Ibid. 

Henri MicugL Le "Giraudisme." Ibid. 

Rev. de l'action populaire, Feb. 1959. Four 
articles on "Naissance d'une Europe." 

Jorn Corton. The Passing of the Fourth Re- 
public: The Spring of 1958. South Atlantic 
Quar., Summer 1959. 

J. R. “Le semestre des votes” (Six mois d’élec- 
tions) [cites elections from 1870 on]. Rev. 
soc., May 1959. 

Gov Morrer. Depuis le 13 mai. Ibid., Apr., 
May 1959. 

La France économique en 1958. Rev. d'éc. 
polit., July-Oct. 1959. 

ManÉcuAL Jun. L'Otan a dix ans. Rey. polit. 
et parl., Aug.-Sept. 1959. 

Grutes Gozar. La crise de la C.E.C.A. et ses 
enseignements [coal-steel pool]. Ibid., June 
1959. 

GÉRARD Jaguer. La communauté France- 
Outre-mer: Sa naissance, son avenir. Rev. 
soc., June 1959. 

Rev. de synthèse, July-Dec. 1958. In Memo- 
riam: Georges Bourgin. 


Spain and Portugal 
C. J. Bishko 


T, pg Souza Soares. Linha de rumo da his- 
toria de Portugal. Rev. de hist. (Sao Paulo), 
July-Sept. 1958. 

Lorenzo Grosso. Líneas de una historiografía 
italiana sobre España. Kev. estud. polit., 
Mar.-Apr. 1958. 

J. A. Rosson, See Medieval list. 

FLogencio InoaTE, Un registro de Cancellería 
del siglo xiv. Principe de Viana, nos. 72-73, 
1958. 

C. pg DarxaAszs. Documentos catalano-arago- 
neses en el inventario de Urbano V, de 
1366-1367. ]. Zurita Cuad. de hist., VI- 
VII, 1954 [1958]. 

S. ANTUNES RODRIGUES. Rainha Santa—-cartas 
inéditas e outros documentos. Arquivo 
coimbräo, no, 58, 1958. 

F. Jasmins PEREIRA. Indices dos documentos 
do séc, xv transcritos no Tombo I do Re- 
gistro Geral da Cámara do Funchal [1452- 


1500]. Arquivo hist. da Madeira, 1958. 

Davi» FERREIA-DE-GOUVÀA. Alguns subsídios 
para um Livro de Linhagens madeirenses. 
Ibid. 

ELAINE Sanceau. O Porto nas vésperas de 
Alfarrobeira. Cámara Municipal do Porto: 
Bol. cult., Mar.-June 1958. 

LAWRENCE WITTEN. The Earliest Books. 
Printed in Spain. Papers Bibliog. Soc. Am., 
no, 2, 1959. 

A. RUMEU DE Armas. La revindicación por la 
Corona de Castilla del derecho de conquista 
sobre las Canarias mayores y la creación de 
Condado de La Gomera. Hidalguía, Jan~ 
Feb. 1959. 

F. Torrea NiuBÓ. Aspectos sociales de los 
antiguos gremios textiles catalanes (mutua- 
lsmo, enseñanza, urbanismo). Hispania, 
July-Sept. 1958. 

SALVADOR DE Moxó. Los orígenes de la per- 


Articles 


cepción de alcabalas por particulares. Ibid. 

A. RUMEU DE Armas. Los reinos hispánicos 
y la hegemonía de Africa [sixteenth cen- 
tury]. Arch, Inst. estud. afric., June 1958. 

R. A, LacuARDA Trías. Las tablas náuticas de 
la expedición de Magallanes-Elcano. Bol. r. 
acad, de la hist., Jan—Mar. 1959. 

A. CaneLLas López. Notas para la vida dra- 
mática de D. Juan de Aragón y Gurrea, 
conde de Ribagorza, ejecutado en 1573. 
J. Zurita Cuad. de hist, VI-VII 1954 
[1958]. 

B. Bonner Y REvEÉRÓN. El Inspector General 
de Guerra don Alonso Pacheco [16th cen- 
tury]. Rev. de hist. canaria, Jan.-June 1958. 

L. SÁNCHEZ AGESTA. Los orígenes de la teo- 
ría del Estado en el pensamiento español 
del siglo xvr. Rev. estud. polit., Mar.-Apr. 
1958, 

F. Asxnsio. Huellas bíblicas de Juan de Mari- 
ana en sus años de Toledo. Estud. biblicos, 
Oct.-Dec. 1958. 

R. M. pe Horneno. Desaplicación y desórde- 
nes estudiantiles en el seiscientos español, 
Raxón y fe, Feb. 1959. 

FL SancHo pe Sopranis, Don Juan Téllez- 
Girón y la Universidad de la Concepción de 
Osuna. Hispensa, July-Sept. 1958, 

Amitcar Pauro. A Inquisição no Porto [six- 
teenth century]. Dowro litoral, II, 1959. 

J. Perera pa Costa. O ambiente cultural da 
Madeira no séc. xvi: Os livros dos ordena- 
dos em ordens menores e sacras, 1538 
1553. Arquivo hist. da Madeira, 1958. 

Despachos e acórdãos da Cámara Municipal 
de Beja, Livro I, 1604-1735 [cont]. Ar- 
quivo de Beja, XV, 1958. 

Jorge Fano. A aclamação de D. Jofo IV na 
Guiné [1641]. Bol, cult. da Guiné portu- 
guesa, Oct. 1958. 

Yves BorrmwEAU, Felipe V y el Buen Retiro. 
Arch. esp. de arte, Jane 1958. 
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F. Marzos. Sobre el Colegio de la Compañía 
de Jesús en Ofiate a mediados del siglo 
xvi. Bol. r. soc. vascong. amigos del pais, 
no. I, 1959. 

P, Massap. Casiri y uno de sus estudios inédi- 
tos. Bol. r. acad. de la hist., Jan.-Mar. 1959. 

Aucvsto OLANGUA. Cien años de historia de 
las misiones de la Guinea Espafiola [from 
1778]. Arch, Inst. estad. afric., Jan. 1959. 

M. AnRIBAS PALAU, El viaje a España del ar- 
ráez Ibrahim Lubáris en 1791. Tamuda, 
no. 1, 1958. 

VrecínIa Rav. O movimento da Barra do 
Douro durante o século xvni: Uma inter- 
pretacáo, Cámara Municipal do Porto: Bol. 
cult., Mar.-June 1958. 

M. A. Nunes Costa. A ilha do Porto Santo 
em 1770. Arquivo hist. da Madeira, 1958. 

MANUEL MENDES. Guimaraes e 2 aclamação de 
D, Joao VI. Rev. de Guimarães, Jan.-June 
1959. 

A. Atvaro Dru. Movimentos políticos do 
Porto no século xix [cont.; ca. 1830-50]. 
Cámara Municipal do Porto: Bol. cult., 
Mar.-June 1958. 

J. FernAnpez GavrÁN, La Marina en las 
guerras carlistas. Rev. gen. de marina, Apr. 
1959. 

V. pg Capunas y VicENT. La sucesión en las 
mercedes nobiliarias otorgadas por los mo- 
narcas carlistas, Hidalguia, Jan-Feb. 1959. 

G. AvACHE, Aspects de la crise financière au 
Maroc après l'expédition espagnole de 1860. 
Rev. hist., Oct.-Dec. 1958. 

EprrH A. Wriant. See United States list. 

Groroz R. Coume. The Ciudad Lineal of 
Madrid [189o ff.]. Jour. Soc. Architectural 
Historians, May 1959. 

M. Vras Gurareno, “Boers” de Angola. 
Garcia de Orta, no. 1, 1958. 

Werner HavrT. Die “Blaue Division" in der 
Literatur. Wehrwiss. Rundsch., Apr. 1959. 


The Low Countries 
Gordon Griffiths 


J. P. Doran. Witzel et Erasme à propos des 
sacrements, Rev. d'hist. ecclés., no. I, 1959. 

A. F. MELLINK. The Mutual Relations be- 
tween the Münster Anabaptists and the 
Netherlands, Arch. f. Reformationsgesch., L, 
No. I, 1959. 

Gorpon Gairrrras, Democratic Ideas in the 
Revolt of the Netherlands, Ibid. 

R. Wei ens. La forteresse de Marienbourg: 


Fondation—Cession du territoire aux Pays- 
Bas (1546-1655). Rev. belge, no. 2, 1959. 

A. I. Kazarın. The Political Views of Hugo 
Grotius [in Russian; French summary]. 
Vestnik ist. mirovoi kul’tury, Nov.-Dec. 
1958. 

Wu.rram Baurzz. L'Exportation des Pays-Bas 
vers l'Italie par voie de terre, au milieu du 
xvi* siècle. Ann: Éc, soc, civil, July- 
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Sept, 1959. 

L. Caryssens. La publication aux Pays-Bas de 
la troisième Bulle contre Jansénius (1656- 
1660). Rev. d'hist. ecclés., no. 2-3, 1959. 


Other Recent Publications 


F. CLasys Bouvarrr. Inventaire de pièces 
d'archives provenant de l'ancienne université 
de Louvain. Ibid., no. I, 1959. 


Northern Europe 
Oscar ]. Falnes 


Orrar Dante. [Review artide on Gunnar 
Christie Wasberg, Om forholdet mellom 
erkjennelsesform og verdianskuelse i his- 
toricfilosofien (Oslo, 1958).] Hist. Tidi. 
(Nor.), no. 2, 1959. 

Brmozr LUNDBERO. Arkiv i Sk4ne, Halland 
och Blekinge. Fortid och Nutid, no. 5, 
1959. 

GUNNAR OLSEN, Dansk landbrugshistorisk lit- 
teratur 1952-58. Ibid. 

Danish Foreign Office Journal Index 1946- 
1958. Dan. For. Off. Jour. [no. 2, 1959]. 

Sven AxxLsoN. Om Knytingasagas datering 
samt dens författare, Hist. Tids. (Nor.), 
no. 2, 1959. 

Henin Bronner. See Medieval list, 

PETER HaLLBERG, Om litterär kultur och tra- 
dition på Island. Ord och Bild, no. 3, 1959. 

Sven Lyono. Var lag Tröggö kloster? Hist. 
Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 1959. 

Exic ANTHONI Frälsemän och frälsegods pá 
Aland under medeltiden. Hist. Tids. fór 
Finl., no. 2, 1959. 

Gunnar OLssoN. [Review article on Ake 
Sällström, Bologna och Norden intill 
Avignonpävedömess tid (Lund, 1957).] 
Hist. Tids, (Sw.), no. 2, 1959. 

Erio ANTHONI. Lagmans- och häradshövdinge- 
tjänsterna i Finland under 1500- och 1600- 
talen. Hist. Tids. för Finl., no. 2, 1959. 

A. von Branpt. Lübeck och Sverige under 
förra bälften av 1600-talet. Hist. Tidi. 
(Sw.), no. 2, 1959. 

Sven-Errz Asrróm. Vallonerna i Sverige och 
Finland, Hist. Tids. för Finl., no. I, 1959. 

Id. Slavhandel och kládesexport [including re- 
view of R, W. K. Hinton, The Eastland 
Trade and the Common Weal in the Seven- 
teenth Century (Cambridge, 1959)]. His. 
Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 1959. 

Gustar Jonasson. Audiensstriden 1697. Ibid. 
ALF Anexo. Varför misslyckades Karl XII: S 
ryska falttig? So. Tids., nos, 5-6, 1959. 
Nus F. Horm. [Review article on Otto 
Haintz, König Karl XII. von Schweden (3 
vols, Berlin, 1958).] Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 

DO. 2, 1959. 


Paul Dzsrzui.LEs. La Navigation à travers 
le Sund en 1784 d'après les registres de la 
Douane danoise, Ann.: Éc., soc, civil., 
July-Sept. 1959. 

A. N. Ryan. See British list, 

EDVARD THERMENTUS. Kring förarbetena till 
regeringsformen [plus several other anni- 
versary articles on the constitution of 1809]. 
Statsvet. Tids., nos. 2-3, 1959. 

Sven Him. Viborgsromantiken [early 19th 
century]. Hist, Tids. för Finl., no. 1, 1959. 

FREDRIK LAGERROTH. Hans Járta och Sveriges 
grundlagar. Statsvet. Tids., nos. 2-3, 1959. 

ASBJÖRN Overds. “Ja vi elsker dette landet" 
(1859-1959). Nord. Tids., no. 5, 1959. 

Loro Kxustus-AHRENBERG, Synpunktet pá 
aprilmanifester [1861]. Historial. Ark. 
[1958]. 

Erm O. LOFGREN. [Review article on Folke 
Lindberg, Den svenska utrikespolitikens 
historia, 1872-1914 (Stockholm, 1958).] 
Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 1959. 

W. von KoskuLL. Politikern R. A. Wrede 
[1877-1904]. Hist. Tids, för Finl., no. a, 
1959. 

HarvpaN Kont. Til venstres historie: Lands- 
venstremptet 1894. Hust. Tids. (Nor.), no. 
2, 1959. 

Epvagn Burr. Kriseforliket mellom bonde- 
partiet og det norske arbeiderparti i 1935. 
Ibid. 

MAGNE SKopvin. [Review article on Thomas 
Chr. Wyller, Nyordning og motstand (Oslo, 
1958).] Ibid. 

Nns Hertz, Regeringsformen i nutida för- 
fattningsliv: Erfarenheter från 1949-55. 
Statsvet. Tids., nos. 2—3, 1959. 

Georzor BLAINKIN. A Swedish Diplomat 
[Gunnar Hagglof]. Contemp. Rev., Aug.— 
Sept. 1959. 

Nis AnpREN. Sverige 1958, I. Den politiske 
utvecklingen. Nord. Tids., no. 5, 1959. 
Erik DABMÉN. Sverige 1958. II. Den ekono- 

miska utvecklingen. Ibid. 

Feiwrjov Sgzs$. Grunnlov og skandinavisme. 
Samtiden, no. 6, 1959. 


en 


Articles 


DOCUMENTS 
BjyégN Kornerup, Viborg domkapitels statut- 
ter 1649. Danske Mag., VII, i, no. 1. 
J. Bossen ScHwipr, Breve fra Johan Georg 
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Lesser til Chr. Ludv. v. Plessen 1702-1716. 
Ibid. 

CanL LINDBERO NIELSEN. Carl XI og hans 
søster Hedvig Sofie. Ibid. 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 
Frits T. Epstein 


GERMANY 


Roser? F. MorrBorr. Das amerikanische Bild 
der deutschen Geschichte. Aussenpolitik, 
Sept. 1959. 

ErmarD Laucu Johannes Luthers [1861- 
1954] Lutherbibliographie. Zentralbl. f. 
Bibliothekswesen, LXXIII, no. 1, 1959. 

HuserT Jepm. Die Deutschen am Trienter 
Konzil 1551/52. Hist. Zeitsch., Aug. 1959. 

WLY ANDREAS. Carl August von Weimar als 
Diplomat an westdeutschen Höfen, seine 
Fahrt nach Zürich und Goethes Verhältnis 
zum Herzog (1784). Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. 
Gesch., no, a, 1959. 

WorrcANG KÓLLMANN. Grundzüge der Be- 
vOlkerungsgeschichte Deutschlands im 19. 
und 20. Jahrhundert. Studium Generale, no. 
6, 1959. 

WERNER CoNzE. Emanzipation und Staat im 
frührevolutionären Deutschland von 1848. 
Heidelberger Jahrb., Y, 1958. 

KARL OBERMANN. Uber den Anteil von Marx 
und Engels an der politischen Bewegung 
zur Vorbereitung der Revolution von 1848. 
Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 5, 1959. 

PAUL BrnNsTEIN. The Rhine Frontier in 1859. 
The Lock Haven Bull., ser. I, no. 1, 1959. 

Ernsr Devertem. Bismarck und die Reichs- 
vertretung beim HI. Stuhl: Der “Fall Hohen- 
lohe-Schillingsfürst" [1872]. Sammen der 
Zeit, July 1959. 

WERNER Conze. Die Befestigung der KPD- 
Tradition durch Mehring und Rosa Luxem- 
burg, His. Zeitsch., Aug. 1959. 

Kraus Epstein. Erzberger' Political Opera- 
tions [1915]: A Case Study. Jour. Central 
European Aff., July 1959. 

A. L Dammov. Die deutschen bürgerlichen 
Historiker der “liberalen Schule" während 
des Ersten Weltkrieges und der Revolution 
von 1918 bis 1919. Somyetwissenschaft. 
Gesellschaftswiss. Beitr., Mar. 1959. (See 
AHR, Oct. 1959, p. 212.) 

A. J. Ryoer. The Independent Socialist Demo- 
cratic Party and the German Revolution, 
1917-1920. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May 
1959. 


HENRYK BArowsK1I. The Soviet Note to Ger- 
many of September 3, 1918 [in Polish]. 
Sprawy Miedzynarod., no, 9, 1958. 

la. S. DRABKIN. The Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Council in Berlin, Nov.-Dec. 1918 [in Rus- 
sian]. Nov. i noveish. ist., no. 6, 1958. 

Ernst DEUERLEIN. Vierzig Jahre nach Ver- 
sailles. Die polit. Meinung, June 1959. 

Hans Herzeeın, Nach vierzig Jahren: Die 
Pariser  Friedensschlüsse 1919/20. Polit. 
Stud., July 1959. 

WorrcANa Rucz. Erich Eycks Geschichte 
der Weimarer Republik. Zeitsch. f. Ge- 
schichtswiss., no. 4, 1959. 

M. Rapree. Der Verrat der revisionistischen 
SPD-Führung an der sozialistischen Schul- 
revolution. .., Nov. 1918-Juli 1919. Wiss. 
Zeitsch. der Ernst Moritz Arndt-Universi- 
Mt Greifswald, 8. Jg, 1958-59, Gesell- 
schafts- u. sprachwiss. Reihe, no. 1-2. l 

Harop J. Gorpon, Jr. Ritter von Epp und 
Berlin 1919-1923. Wehrwiss. Rundsch., 
June 1959. 

Marrin NEEDLER, The Theory of the Weimar 
Presidency. Rev. of Politics, Oct. 1959. 

Warner T. ANGREss. The Political Role of 
the Peasantry in the Weimar Republic. Ibid., 
July 1959. 

WERNER FRAUENDIENST. Zur Ostpolitik der 
Weimarer Republik. Ostbrief (Lüneburg), 
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M. S. Kuz'uiN. The First Mass Delegation of 
the German Workers in the Soviet Union 
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Korat Sovrmeimer. Der TAT-Kreis. Viertel- 
jahrsh. f. Zettgesch., July 1959. 

FRrrz TERVEEN. Aus einer Wahirede Hitlers 
am 27. Juli 1932 in Eberswalde. Gesch. t 
Wiss. u. Unterr., Apr. 1959. 

MacautsreR Brown. The Third Reich's 
Mobilization of the German Fifth Column 
in Eastern Europe. Jour. Central European 
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Harry [Scuurzz-] Wane. Der 
Putsch." Polit. Stud., June 1959. 

Erwin KroLL, Verbotene Musik. Vierteljahrsh. 
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f. Zettgesch., July 1959. 

E, A. Bronsxu. The Anti-Fascist Struggle in 
Germany during World War II [in Rus- 
sian], Voprosy ist., no. 7, 1959. 

BoHDAN Czarnecki. The Origins of the Polish- 
German Agreement of January 26, 1934 [in 
Polish]. Sprawy  Migdzynarod., no. 12, 
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1d. From “Munich” to the April Crisis, 1939 
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Joan S. Conway. The Organization of the 
Anschluss: Hitler’s Strategy for the Seizure 
of Austria. World Aff. Quar., July 1959. 

ALBUIN Nosser. Das Abkommen Mussolini- 
Hitler über Südtirol [June 1939]. Der Do- 
nauraum, no. 3, 1959. 

ÁrickE TeicmovÁ. Die geheimen  britisch- 
deutschen Ausgleichversuche am Vorabend 
des. Zweiten Weltkrieges. Zeitsch. f. Ge- 
schichtswiss., no. 4, 1959. 

Iu. M. Meu’nixov. Die Rolle der amerikanisch- 
deutschen Gegensätze bei der Entstehung 
des Zweiten Weltkrieges, Sowjetwissenschaft. 
Gesellschaftswiss. Beitr., June 1959 (trans. 
from Voprosy ist., no. 3, 1959). 

V. la. LzzpE. American-German Relations dur- 
ing the Initial Period of the Second World 
War [in Russian]. Akad. obshch. nauk, 
Uchen. Zap., XXXIII, 1958. 

GEORG ViGRABs. Sce General list. 

MarceLLo DeELL'OMODARME, La missione 
Wohltat. Riv. di studi politici internas., 
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Ernst Wort. Zur Geschichte des deutsch- 
sowjetischen Nichtangriffspakts vom 23. 
August 1939. Deutsche Aussenpolitik, no. 
8, 1959. 

EnNsr DEUERLEIN. Der Hitler-Stalin-Pakt: 
Zwanzig Jahre danach. Die polit. Meinung, 
Aug. 1959. 

MICHAEL FREUND. Der Teufelspakt, Frank- 
jurter Allg. Zeitung, Aug. 22, 1959. 

Kor? Zerrzuer. Die Panzer-Gruppe von Kleist 
im zweiten Teil des Feldzuges 1940. Wehr- 
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Id. Exkenntnisse und Erfahrungen der Panzer- 
Gruppe von Kleist im Westfeldzug 1940. 
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ANDREAS FIILLGRUBER. Deutsche Seekriegs- 
führung im Zweiten Weltkrieg. Nene polit. 
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Hemz KNAcKsTEDT. Der Altmark-Zwischenfall 
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CHARLES B, Burpicx. The Errant Flyers [the 
Mechelen incident, Jan. 1940]. Mil. Rev., 
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reaktionáren Geschichtsschreibung über die 
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D. Mxzrwixov. The Plans to Dismember Ger- 
many, 1941-1945. Internat. Aff. (Moscow), 
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ALFRED Vacts. See General list. 

R[oszxT] P[Aur] U[rzricg]. Die westdeutsche 
Weltkriegsliteratur im Lichte der sowjetzo- 
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WinLHELM Ensu. Das aussenpolitische Pro- 
vom 20. Juli 1944. Deutsche Aussenpoliäik, 
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Peter Parer. An Aftermath of the Plot 
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Hans WoLroANo Kumn. Die Regelung der 
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GEORG STADTMÜLLER. Das sowjetische Bild der 
deutschen Geschichte, Aussenpolittk, Sept. 
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EvcEN LemMBERO. Ostkunde und Ostbewusst- 
sein in Deutschland. Ostewropa, Sept. 1959. 

V. T. Paseuro. Die “Ostforschung” als Ideolo- 
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Sowjetwissenschaft. Gesellschaftswiss. Beitr. 
June 1959 (trans. from Voprosy ist., no. 3, 
1959). 

Wii BorLcxg, Presseabteilungen und Presse- 
archive des Auswärtigen Amts 1871-1945. 
Archivmitt., no. 2, 1959. 

GbowrHER Meym., Das Presse-Archiv des Bun- 
des der Landwirte (1893-1945). Zettsch. f. 
Geschichtswiss., no. 5, 1959. 

E. G. Baskaxov and O. V. SHastovsxn. Rück- 
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Archivmaterialen. Sowjetwissenschaft. Ge- 
sellschaftswiss. Bertr., no. 6, 1959 (trans. 
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Heımur LrzHBRKAMP. Bibliographie zum Ar- 
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WiLHELM Rrrrer VON ScHRAMM, Das poli- 
tisch-militirische Testament des General- 
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BERNHARD Knauss. Neue Beiträge zum Bis- 
marckbild. Polt. Stud., Apr. 1959. 

DOROTHEA GROENER-GRYER. Die Odyssee der 
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A. BAUMHAUER. Der badische Staatsmann und 
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Janusz Pagzwsxr. New Research on the Policy 
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WILHELM STERNFELD, Kaiserin Friedrich und 
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K. Teysma. New Documents on Vichy's Col- 
laboration with Hitler Germany [1941]. Pt. 
I (12 documents). Internat. Aff. (Moscow), 
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Epuarp Winter. Grundlinien der österreichi- 
schen Russlandpolitk am Ende des 18, 
Jahrhunderts: Geheimer Nachtrag zur In- 
struction für den Grafen Joseph von Kau- 
nitz-Rietberg [1777]. Zeitsch. f. Slaswistik, 
no. I, 1959. 

RuvoLr Kiszziinc. Das Nationalitätenproblem 
in Habsburgs Wehrmacht 1848-1918. Der 
Donauraum, no. 2, 1959. 

Huso Hantrscx. Die Beziehungen der Sudeten- 
deutschen zu den Hochschulen Osterreichs. 
Ibid., no. 3, 1959. 

V. M. PoLoxHov. The Historical Role of the 
Soviet Union in the Liberation of Austria 
and the Founding of the Democratic Aus- 
trian Republic, Apr.-Dec. 1945 [in Rus- 
sian]. Akad. obshch. nauk, Uchen. zap., 
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ADAM  WANDRUSZKA. Fürst Metternich im 
Urteil der Historiker von heute. Wort u. 
Wahrheit, June-July 1959. 

Kowrap Lz»pA. Heeresgruppe Conrad: Die 
Tragodie eines Feldherrn [1917-18]. Allg. 
Schweiz. Militärzeitsch., May, June 1959. 

WALTER GOLDINGER. Bibliographie zum Ar- 
chivwesen für die Jahre 1955 und 1956: 
Österreich. Der Archivar, May 1959. 


SWITZERLAND 


Warten Mzyzar. Die Manuskripten-und 
Abschriftensammlung des  Bundesarchivs. 
Schweiz. Zeitsch, f. Gesch., no. 2, 1959. 

ANTON LARGIADER. Werner Naf (1894-1959). 
Ibid. 

BurLeion T, WiLKiN& Some Notes on Burck- 
hardt. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan. 1959. 

UrzicH HELFENSTEIN, Bibliographie zum Ar- 
chivwesen für die Jahre 1955 und 1956: 
Schweiz. Der Archivar, May 1959. 
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D, MaLanD, The Italian Renaissance—a Prob- 
lem of Interpretation. History, June 1959. 

DANTE Dexia Terza, Italian Renaissance and 
American Scholars. Italian Quar., Spring 
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Paoro Brezzr. La politica di Callisto IH (equi- 
librio italiano e difesa dell'Europa alla metà 
del sec, xv). Studi Romani, Jan-Feb. 1959. 

Manio MarTELLL Popolo e Principe in Nic- 
coló Machiavelli, Belfagor, July 1959. 

WILFRID BruLez, See Low Countries list. 


CARMELO TRASSELLI. Per la storia del Monte 
di Pietá di Palermo [founded in 1541]. 
Econ. e stor., Apr-June 1959. 

NicoLa Raponı Aspetti dell'amministrazione 
milanese durante l'occupazione sabauda del 
1733-36. Boll. stor.-bibliografico subalpino, 
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AURELIO LEPRE, Nota sull’Algarott, Società, 
Jan-Feb. 1959. 

Errore Passerıy D'ENTRÉVES. La riforma 
“siansenista” della Chiesa e la lotta anti- 
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curiale in Italia nella seconda metà de] Set- 
tecento. Riv. stor. ital., no, 2, 1959. 

GIUSEPPE ConicLio. Gli archivi dei monasteri 
soppressi napoletani nell'Archivio di Stato 
di Napoli. Rass. degli Archivi di Stato, no. 
I, 1959. 

FERNANDO ManzorrI. I "cattolici democratici” 
nel triennio giacobino: P, Ricardo Bartoli. 
Il Mulino, July-Aug. 1958. 

Jacques GopecHor. Les Jacobins italiens et 
Robespierre. Ann. hist, Rev. fr., no. 3, 1958. 

HENRY BERTRAM Hir. Les préliminaires de la 
Constitution Ligurienne de 1798. Ibid., no. 
4, 1958. 

ALFREDO Zazo. Nel Principato di Talleyrand: 
La soppressione "des établissements religi- 
eux," Samnium, Jan—June 1959. 

René DoLLor. Trieste et la France: Histoire 
d’un Consulat. Pt. I, L’Ancien Régime; pt. 
II, La Révolution et l'Empire. Rev. d'Air. 
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Albo ALBERTI-PoJA. Avvicendamenti politici 
nel Trentino (1797-1811) in proclami con- 
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d'Azeglio e la fine dell'Amicizia cattolica. 
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ANTHONY P. CAMPANELLA. Genève et l'expédi- 
tion de Savoie de 1834. Rass. stor. Risorgi- 
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Mario Gormo Causa. Documenti per la storia 
dei rapport fra Stato e Chiesa e degli usi 
gallicani in Piemonte. Boll. stor.-bibliografico 
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ALEzssANDRO D'ALESSANDRO, La politica agraria 
e sociale della repubblica romana (secondo 
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SERGIO CAMERANT. Lo spirito pubblico in Tos- 
cana dal 1848 al 1859. Rass. stor. toscana, 
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AzNALDO D’Anparıo. Direttive della politica 
estera toscana nel decennio 1849-1859. Ibid. 

ILDEBRANDO IMBERCIADORI. La Toscana agri- 
cola nell’economia mondiale del Decennio 
[1849-59]. Ikid, 

GrusEPPE Pansını I liberali moderati toscani 
e la crisi amministrativa del Granducato 
(1849-1859). Ibid. 

FERNANDO MANZONI. Il problema italiano 
nelle cotrispondenze di Luigi Carlo Farini 
sulla Presse, sulla Morning Pos? ¢ sulla Con- 
tinental Review (1857-1859). Rass. stor. 
Risorgimento, Jan.—Mar. 1959. 

MICHELE RisoLo, La stampa politica in Fi- 
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renze dal 27 aprile 1859 al 15 marzo 
1860, Rass. stor. toscana, Jan June 1959. 

RAFFAELE CIAMPINI, Due dispacci inediti sul 
27 aprile [1859]. (French diplomatic re- 
ports from archives of Quai d'Orsay.) Ibid. 

RopoLro CiuLLINL Pietro Cironi (Diario 
1859). Ibid. 

FRANCO CATALANO. Premessa al 1859. Belfagor, 
July 1959. 

GENERAL GIOVANNI GATTA. La campagna del 
1859 in Italia, Riv. militare, June 1959. 
ALBERTO M, Gmisarserri. Vigilia di guerra 

1859. Lililustrasione ital, Apr. 1959. 

Howard R. MARRARO. Documenti americani 

sul conflitto italo-austriaco del 1859. Rass. 
or. Risorgimento, Jan.—Mar. 1959. 

Rucerro Moscati. Il 1859 a Napoli, nei docu- 
menti dell'archivio di Francesco II. Nuova 
antologia, July 1959. 

GIOVANNI Orori. Cronache romane del '59. 
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GIOVANNI SPADOLINI. Pio IX e il 1859, Ibid. 

Franco VaLsEccur, Villafranca, ovvero la fine 
della diplomazia. Ibid., Sept. 1959. 

CanLo Di Nowa. Politica e guerra 1859-60. 
Nuova riv. stor., Jan.-Apr. 1959. 

Denis Macx Suara. L'insurrezione dei con- 
tadini siciliani nel 1860. Quad. del meridi- 
one, nos. 2, 3, 1958. 

MAURICE VAUSsARD, Le gouvernement italien en 
face de l'irrédentisme aprés la mort de Ca- 
vour. Rey. des Travaux de l'Acad. des Sci. 
morales et pol., no. 1, 1958, 

Roter AUBERT. Réactions des catholiques ital- 
iens face au Risorgimento: Deux lettres du 
futur cardinal Capecelatro. Risorgimento 
(Brussels), no. 2, 1958. 

Luciano Ciancmí 1 contributo di Stanislao 
Bianciardi al risveglio dello spirito evangelico 
durante il Risorgimento. Boll. della Soc. di 
studs valdest, no. 103, 1958. 

GIANNI Sorri. Salvemini e la storia del Ris- 
orgimento. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, Jan- 
Mar, 1959. 

ALDO VALLONE. Il Risorgimento salentino-na- 
poletano nelle parti inedite delle Memorie 
di S[igismondo] Castromediano. Ibid., Oct- 
Dec. 1958. 

Lurar SALVATORELLI, Mazzini e Napoleone III. 
Nuova antologia, Aug. 1959. 

GueLm~Mo Macchia. Lettere inedite di Giu- 
ditta Sidoli a Gino Capponi. Boll. della Do- 
mus mazriniand, no. I, 1958. 

RAFFAELE COLAPIETRA. Intorno al pensiero 
politico di Garibaldi. Nuova riv. stor., Jan.— 
Apr, 1959. 

Masio Mancazzan. Dante nel pensiero di Gio- 
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berti. Humanitas, May 1959. 

ALols Simon, Gioberti à Bruxelles. Risorgt- 
mento (Brussels), no. 1, 1958. 

GIUSEPPE Gaasso. Lineament di storia demo- 
grafica dell'Italia meridionale dopo l'unità 
(1861-1951). Atti dell’ Acecad. naz. di sa. 
morali e pol. in Napoli, LXIX, 1958. 

RAFFAELE COLAPIZTRA, Politica e finanza nel 
primo decennio parlamentare di Giovanni 
Giolitti (1882-1892). Ibid., LXVIII, 1957. 

Id. Considerazioni su Giolitti. Rass. pol. e stor., 
Jan. 1959. 

ALols Su«oN. Quelques lettres sur les affaires 
italiennes (1832-1869). Risorgimento (Brus- 
sels), no. 2, 1958. 

Prerro ÁxDIZZONE. L'inchiesta parlamentare in 
Sicilia del 1875. Quad. del meridione, nos. 
I, 2, 1958. 

Luis: Corres. Agostino Bertani e l'Inchiesta 
agraria Jacini. Società, May 1959. , 

RAFFAELE COLAPIETRA. L'Italia in Africa da 
Assab ad Adua. Belfagor, May 1959. 

Rosario VILLARI. La polemica antiriformista 
di Arturo Labriola. Cron. meridionali, 
July-Aug. 1959. 

HNRI Beparma, La Greve de Parme. Agurea 
Parma, July~Sept. 1958. (Reprint of article 
published on June 21, 1908, in L’Eveil 
Démocratique, Paris weekly.) ` 

G. Dx Rosa. La politica tributaria di Filippo 
Meda. Rass. pol. e stor., Jan. 1959. 

Civitas, May-]une 1959. Issue devoted to 
Filippo Meda. 

Paoto ÁLATRI. Il Governo Nitti e la questi- 
one adriatica. Nuovi argomenti, May—Aug. 
1959. 

GIAN Caro FennEgTTL Gli Scritti giovanili 
nella formazione di Gramsci, Soctetà, Mar.- 
Apr. 1959. 

Ruocero MoscaTL La politica estera fascista 
nel '24-'25. Riv. stor. ital., no. 2, 1959. 
FRANCO CATALANO. Le corporazioni fasciste e 

le classi lavoratrici dal 1925 al 1929. Nuova 
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riv. stor., Jan—Apr. 1959. 

CLaubio Pavone. Le idee della Resistenza: 
Antifascismo e fascismo di fronte alla tra- 
dizione del Risorgimento, Passato e Presente, 
Jan.-Feb. 1959. 

Leo VALIANI. Le idee della Resistenza: Signifi- 
cato e limiti della tradizione risorgimentale. 
Ibid., Mar—Apr. 1959. 

Giovanni Orvis. Diario '45 (pt. I) [daily ob- 
servations from Jan. 30 to Feb. 17]. Studi 
pol., Oct.-Dec, 1958. 

S. MassiNo Ganci Due riviste del dopoguerra 
[discusses La Nuova Europa and L'Acrop- 
oli]. Società, May 1959. 

Marre: Docan. Le Comportement Politique 
des Italiens [with reference to May 25, 1958, 
national elections]. Rev. fr. de sci. polt., 
June 1959. 

Gruti0 BEvILACQUA. I patti lateranesi dopo 
trent'anni. Humanitas, Mar. 1959. 

Gumo CALoGERO. Church and State in Italy: 
The Constitutional Issue. Internat. Aff. 
(London), Jan. 1959. 

ANTONIO TroccoL1. L’amministrazione civile 
nel pensiero politico italiano. Amministraxi- 
one civile, nos. 6, 7, 1957; nos. 9, 12, 13, 
14, 18, 19, 1958. 

Avucusto Graziani. I] rapporto capitale-pro- 
dotto nell’economia italiana: 1861-1957. 
Rass. econ., no. 4, 1958, 

Anronto MEssiNEO, S. I. L'eredità di Don Lu- 
igi Sturzo. La Civiltà Cattolica, Sept. 5, 
1959. 

Critica Sociale, Dec. 20, 1958. Issue devoted to 
Ugo Mondolfo. 
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niversaire de la mort de Franciszek Bujak 
[in Polish; French summary]. Rocenthi 
Dziejów Spot. i Gos, (Poznań), XX, 1958. 

ANDRZEJ JezimmsKt. Essai d'une analyse statis- 
tique de la difffrantiation de la population 
rurale [in Polish; French summary]. Ibid. 

Cunms.aw Łuczak. L'industrie minière en 
Grand Pologne dans les années 1815-1918 
[in Polish; French summary]. lbid. 

STANISLAW Nawrockı. Développement de l'in- 
dustrie en Grande Pologne dans les années 
1830-1850 [in Polish; French summary]. 
Ibid. 

Janusz Szpunar, La politique des impôts 
menée par la Pologne pendant la crise des 
années 1929—1933 [in Polish; French sum- 
mary]. Ibid. 

ANTONI Maczax. Polnische Forschungen auf 
dem Gebiete der Agrargeschichte des 16. 
und r7. Jahrhunderts (1945-1957) [in Ger- 
man]. Acta Poloniae Historica (Warsaw), 
I, 1958. 

Steran Kımnızwicz, Les recentes études his- 
toriques sur la Pologne au temps des 
partages [in French]. Ibid. 

Czestaw MADEJCZYK. Deportations in the 
Zamość Region 1942 and 1943 in the Light 
of German Documents [in English]. Ibid. 

KONSTANTIN SYMMONS-SYMONOLEWICZ. Polish 
Political Thought and the Problem of the 
Eastern Borderlands of Poland, Polish Rev., 
no. 1-2, 1959. 

STANLEY BucHHOLZ KIMBALL. The Poles at the 
Prague All-Slavic Congress of 1868. Ibid. 

Maurycy Horn. Camarades des corporations 
de Léopol dans leur luttes contre Pexploita- 
tion par les maitres dans la I'* moitié du 
xvi"? siècle (1600-1648) [in Polish; 
French and Russian summaries]. Kwartalnik 
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Hist., LXVI, no. 2, 1959. 

Wixstaw MajEwsx1. Guerilla de la population 
de la Masovie orientale (dit Kurpie) contre 
les Suédois à l'époque de la Grande Guerre 
du Nord [in Polish; French and Russian 
summaries]. 15:4. 

Józer CnrEBsowczvx. Naissance de la con- 
science nationale et des débuts du mouve- 
ment national en Silésie de Teschen [in 
Polish; French and Russian summaries]. 
Ibid. 

F. M. Barros, Wenceslas Budovec’s Defense 
of the Brethren and of Freedom of Con- 
science, in 1604. Church Hist., Sept. 1959. 

FREDERICK G. Hermann., John Rokycana— 
Church Reformer between Hus and Luther. 
Ibid. 

Howarp KaMINsKY. Pius Aeneas among the 
Taborites. Ibid. 

V. Prevza, Strike of Agricultural Workers in 
Slovakia in May 1929 [in Czech]. Cesko- 
slovenský Časopis Hist., VU, no. 2, 1959. . 

Jar. César and B. Cernt. Idéologie du mouve- 
ment agrairien tchécoslovaque [in Czech; 
French and Russian summaries]. Ibid. 

I. Gramapa. La réforme agraire de 1921 et sa 
mise en application dans l'ancien départe- 
mént de Jassy [in Rumanian; French and 
Russian summaries]. Studi gi cercetari 
stuntifice iss. (Jassy), IX, nos. 1-2, 1958. 

N. Corrvan. La correspondance des diplomates 
étrangers et l'élection du prince Cuza en 
Valachie [in Rumanian; French and Rus- 
sian summaries]. Ibid. 

C. Angerxsco. Michel Kogalniceanu, direc- 
teur du ministére de l'intérieur de la Molda- 
vie en 1851-1852 [in Rumanian; French 
and Russian summaries]. Ibid. 

V. Porovicr. L'action révolutionnaire des émi- 
grés polonais en Moldavie de 1846 à 1848 
[in Rumanian; French and Russian sum- 
maries]. Ibid. 

Ar. ANDRONIC and G. Unourzanv, L'enseigne- 
ment agricole en Moldavie pendant la pre- 
mière moitié du xıx* siècle [in Rumanian; 
French and Russian summaries]. Ibid. 

RaouL Bossy. Romanian Contributions to Fed- 
eralism in the xixth Century. Polish Rev., 
no. 1-2, 1959. 

Ion PArasxıv, The Situation of Archives in 
the Rumanian People's Republic [in Rus- 
sian}, Ist. ArkAiv, no. 2, 1959. 

A. A. SHEVYAKOV. The Rumanian Communist 
Party’s Struggle against the Policy of Con- 
verting Rumania into a Fascist State, 1939- 
I941 [in Russian]. Voprosy ist., Aug. 1959. 

I. G. Dyxov, On the History of the Estab- 
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lishment of Soviet Power in Moldavia [in 
Russian]. Ibid., July 1959. 
JuLrus MiskoLczY. Zur ungarischen Revolution 
von 1918, Der Donauraum, no. 1, 1959. 
EmbeR Deze. The Hungarian National 
Archives [in Russian]. Ist, Arkhiv, no. 1, 
1959. 

A. NexricH. “The Balkan Alternative” 
[World War II]. Internat. Aff. (Moscow), 
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no. 8, 1959. 

Stevan E. PavLowirCH, A Survey of Books 
Written and Published by Serbs in Exile 
(1941-1958), Jour. Central European Aff., 
July 1959. 

Ivan AvaxuMovic. The Communist League of 
Yugoslavia in Figures. Ibid. 

K. Maicuzr. Bulgarian National Bibliography: 
A Historical Review. 155. Quar., Jan. 1959. 
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L. N. BocoL.msov. Communist Education and 


Teaching of History. Voprosy ist, no. 7, 


1959. 

V. K. YarsuNsKu. Concerning Some Short- 
Comings of Our Historical Science. Ist. 
SSSR, no. 3, 1959. 

M. L. Irr, E, A. Varsporp, R. M. INGLEZI, 
and A. A. SOLENNIKOVA. The State and the 
Tasks of Soviet Historical Bibliography. 
Voprosy ist., no. 6, 1959. 

A. M. Davmovıca. On the Periodization of 
the History of the Soviet State and Law. 
Sov. gos. 1 pravo, no. 3, 1958. 

A. S. FxposEEV. On the Problem of Dividing 
the History of the Soviet State and Law 
into Periods. Ibid., no. 9, 1958. 

G. V, SHARAPOV. Against the Distortion by 
Modern Bourgeois Historiography of the 
History of Agrarian Transformations in the 
Early Years of Soviet Power. Voprosy ist., 
no. 7, 1959. 

Documents and Articles on the History of the 
CPSU Published in Journals, Scholarly 
Papers and Works during the Second Half 
of 1958. Voprosy ist. KPSS, no. 3, 1959. 

D. A. Cuucarv. Concerning the Publication 
of the Documents on the History of the 
October Revolution. Ist. SSSR, no. 3, 1959. 

L V. DaNrLovA and K. V. Srvxov, Karelian 
Historians! Research Work in the History 
of Karelia. Ibid. 

Z. V. Kraka, N, V. Mansverov, L. V. 
Muov, and L. L. Smoxronovice. Four 
Years of Istoricheskit Arkhiv. Ibid. | 

M. L Stisuov and D. K, SmeLestov. On Some 
Questions of the Teaching of the History 
of the Struggle for Power of the Soviets in 


Siberia, 1917-1920. Voprosy ist, no. 6, 
1959. 


DOCUMENTS 


V. M. KasuzaN and N. M. Suepoxova. The 
Table of the First Census in Russia (1718- 
1727). Ist. Arkhiv, no. 3, 1959. 

V. S. Liparov and O. F., SoLovev. From the 
History of Russo-Egyptian Contacts at the 
Beginning of the 19th Century [cont]. 
Ibid., no. 2, 1959. 

O. V. VasiLENKO. Russia's Help in Creating 
an Independent Greek State (1829-1831). 
Nov. i noveish, ist., no. 3, 1959. 

D. Novax. An Unpublished Essay on Leo 
Tolstoy by Peter Kropotkin. Canadian Slav- 
onic Papers, III, 1958. 

Herzen in Foreign Collections, Lit. nasled., 
1958. (For other collections of documents 
on Herzen, see earlier issues of Lit. nasled.) 

A. L, Smorov. Foreign Loans of Russia Con- 
verted (1888-1890). Ist. Arkhiv, no, 3, 
1959. 

B. A. Romanov and B. V. AwNANICH, S. Iu. 
Witte's Attempts to Open up the American 
Financial Market for Russian Loans, 1898— 
1902 [cont.]. Ibid., no. 2, 1959. 

M. A. Birman. From the History of Russo- 
Bulgarian Revolutionary Contacts | during 
World War I (1914-1915), Ibid., no. 3, 
1959. 

N. D. Semenov Tran-Suanszn. The July Days 
of 1914: The Beginning of the Great War. 
From the Memoirs of P. L, Bark, Former 
Minister of Finance of the Russian Impe- 
ral Government. Vozroxhdenie, July 1959. 

V. T. Loomov, V. N. SrzgPANOV, and Z. N, 
Trenonova. Directories of the CC, RSDLP 
(1912-1917). Ist. Arkhiv, no. 3, 1959. 


1 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications Monthly Index of Russian 


Accessions and East European Accessions Index. 
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Lenin in October (From the Memoirs of 
Participants in the October Revolution). 
Novyi Mir., no, II, 1958. 

S. N. VaLx. Documents, 25 October 1917. 
Prob. tstoch., VI, 1958. 

I. I. TiaznxrkH. The Ladoga Ice Road. Ist. 
Arkhiv, no. 3, 1959. 

V. A. PEREZHOGIN, The 42nd Army Fighting 
for Leningrad. Ibid., no, 2, 1959. 
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R. WrrrgAM, Das russische Imperium und sein 
Gestaltwandel. Hist. Zeitsch., no. 3, 1959. 

A. I. Kopanev. The Population of the Russian 
State in the 16th Century, Ist, Zap., no. 64, 
1959. 

V. I. Bucanov. A Survey of the Lists of Raz- 
riadnye Knigt of the Last Quarter of the 
15th to the Beginning of the 17th Centu- 
ries. Prob. istoch., VI, 1958. 

D. N. Ar'surrs. The Rasradnaia Kniga of the 
Moscow Rulers of the 16th Century. Ibid. 

R V. Ovcammıkov. Some Aspects of the 
Peasant War in Russia in the Early 17th 
Century, Voprosy isf., no. 7, 1959. 

A. G. Manxov. The Struggle of the Settlement 
with Feudalism in the Second Half of the 
17th Century. Ist. Zap., no. 64, 1959. 

L. E. SEMzNovA. From the History of Russo- 
Rumanian Contacts at the End of the 17th 
and Beginning of the r8th Centuries. Vest- 
nik Mosk. Univ. Ist.-Fil. Ser., no. 3, 1958. 

A. Ts. Merzon. Ustiug Tariff Books of the 
xvii Century. Prob. istoch., VI, 1958. 

A. V. CHERNOV. The Astrakhan Revolt of 
1705-1706, Ist. Zap., no. 64, 1959. 

Miriam KArPILOW WHaApLEs. Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury Russian Opera in the Light of Soviet 
Scholarship. Indiana Slavic Stud., II, 1958. 

I. F. Perrovsxara. On the Study of the Po- 
mestie-Votchina Archives of the 18th and 
First Half of the roth Centuries. Prob. 
istoch., VI, 1958. 

JosepH T. Suaw. Lermontov's Demon and 
the Byronic Oriental Verse Tale, Indiana 
Slavic Sttid., II, 1958. 

VActav L. Benes. Bakunin and Palacky’s 
Concept of Austroslavism. Ibid. 

la. I. LiNEKov. Ideological and Tactical Dif- 
ferences within Revolutionary Democracy at 
the Downfall of Serfdom. Voprosy ist., no. 
6, 1959. 

Maya Jenkins. Pisemsky's Bitter Fate: The 
First Outstanding Drama of Russian Peasant 
Life. Canadian Slavonic Papers, ID, 1958. 

Ropert F. Byrnes. The Pobedonoscev Fam- 
ily, Indiana Slavic Stud., Il, 1958. 
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G. G. Gromov. The Burning-off System of 
Agriculture by the Peasants of Novgorod 
Oblast in the 19th and 20th Centuries. Vest. 
Mosk. Univ. 1st.-Fil, Ser., no. 4, 1958. 

C. H. Beprorp. Dmitry Merezhkovsky, the 
Intelligentsia, and the Revolution of 1905. 
Canadian Slavonic Papers, III, 1958: 

I. V. BesrozHev. The Struggle of the Classes 
and the Parties of Russia on the Question 
of Foreign Policy on the Eve of the Bosnian 
Crisis. Ist. Zap., no. 64, 1959. 

M. Kn. Kroru. The First Regional Confer- 
ence of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Workers’ Party Organizations in Finland. 
Voprosy ist., 00. 7, 1959. 

V. I. BovyxiN. Banks and the War Industry 
of Russia on the Eve of the First World 
War. Ist. Zap., no. 64, 1959. 

D. I. Soırer. The Soldier Masses in the Strug- 
gle for the Victory of the Great October So- 
cialist Revolution in Turkestan (March- 
November 1917). Ibid. 

D. A. Bazvskit. The Role of the Sovnarkhoxy 
and the Trade Unions in the Organization 
of Socialist Industrial Production 1917- 
1920. Ibid. 

SERGE A. ZzENKoVEKY. The Tataro-Bashkir 
Feud of 1917-1920. Indiana Slavic Stud., 
II, 1958, 

Davm Foorman. The Last Days of Kollak. 
Ibid. 

I. Y. TrrFonov. From the History of the Com- 
munist Party’s Struggle against the Smena 
Vekh Trend. Ist. SSSR, no. 3, 1959. 

N. V. PoLiakova. Textile Workers’ Struggle 
for Higher Productivity in 1921-23. Vop- 
rosy ist., no. 6, 1959. 

Roserr M. Srusser, The Budget of the OGPU 
and the Special Troops from 1923-4 to 
1928-9. Soviet Stud., Apr. 1959. 

Bonpvan B. BupurowYcz. The Ukrainian 
Problem in International Politics, October 
1938 to March 1939. Canadian Slavonic Pa- 
pers, III, 1958. ; 

A. M. Samsonov. The Partisan Movement in 
1942. Ist. SSSR, no. 3, 1959. 

M. Z. Danok. Ukrainian Collective Farm- 
ers’ Labor Heroism during the Great Pa- 
triotic War, Voprosy ist., no. 6, 1959. 

I. G. Dvxov. On the History of the Estab- 
lishment of Soviet Power in Moldavia. Ibid., 
DO. 7, 1959. 

G. E. GLEZERMAN. The Growth of the Lead- 
ing Role of the Party during the Large- 
Scale Construction of Communism. Vop- 
rosy ist. KPSS, no. 3, 1959. 
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WALTER VickERY. Some Critical Trends in 
the 1956 Soviet Literature. Indiana Slavic 
Stud., II, 1958. 
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Oscar ANWEILAR, Die Reform des sowjeti- 
schen Bildungswesens. Osteuropa, no. 2-3, 
1959. 


Near East 
Sidney Glazer 


AsHoD ARzRUNI. Levon VI and an Imposter. 
Armenian Rev., Jan. 1959. 

GREGORY ARABIAN, An Inquiry into the Turk- 
ish Massacres of 1894-1897. Ibid. 

Vane A. SARAFIAN. The Formation of the 
Armenian Independent Republic, I. Ibid, 

S. M. Barsıyeva. The Social Foundations of 
Ibn Khaldun’s Theories of History and 
Philosophy [in Russian]. Pamyatt Akad. 
I. I. Krachkovskogo (Moscow), 1958. 

O. B. Fronova. Ibn al-Athir’s Source Con- 
cerning the Rule of the Sämänids in Cen- 
tral Asia [in Russian]. Ibid. 

N. D. MrixruxkHo-MAxraL Shi'ism and Its 
Special Form in Iran at the Turn of the 
I5th-16th Century [in Russian]. Ibid. 

S. B. PEVZNER. Iqtá' in Egypt toward the End 
of the 13th and in the 14th Centuries [in 
Russian]. Ibid. 

I. P. PrrxusHEVsEIY. The Feudal Institutions 
of Idrar and Mukasse in 13th-14th-Century 
Iran [in Russian]. Ibid. 

ANDREW S, EHRENKREDTZ. Studies in the 
Monetary History of the Near East in the 
Middle Ages. Jour. Econ. and Soc. Hust. 
of the Orient, May 1959. 

A. S. Tarrron, Sidelights on Muslim History. 
Bull. School Oriental and African Stud., 
Univ. of London, no. 3, 1958. 

Great Britain and Iraq: 1914-58, Round 
Table, June 1959. 

Bernagp Lewis. Some Reflections on the De- 
cline of the Ottoman Empire, Studia Islam- 
ica, no. 9, 1959. 

A. L. TzovrTskaYA. Archives of the 19th-Cen- 


tury Kokand Khans [in Russian]. Trudy, 
Gor, Publ. Bibl. Leningrad, no. 5, 1957. 

DOMINIQUE SourpEL, Nouvelles récherches 
sur la deuxième partie du Livre des vizxirs 
d'al-Gabfiyàri. Mélanges Louis Massignon 
Ul (Paris), 1957. 

ZEK1 VeLipr Tooan. Sur l'origine des Safa- 
vides. Ibid. 

Gaston Wrer. Un décret du sultan mamlouk 
Mailik Ashraf Sha‘ban & la Mecque. Ibid. 

G. E. WHEELER. Russia and the Middle East. 
Internat. Aff. (London), July 1959. 

MARCEL CoLoMBE. Egypt Yesterday and To- 
day. Middle East. Aff., Apr. 1959. 

Harop MacMICHAEL, Egyptian-Sudanese Re- 
lations. Ibid, 

Eric Macro. The First British Embassy to 
the Yemen. Royal Air Force College Jour. 
(Cranwell), Mar. 1959. 

PaoLo Mineanti. I partiti politici libanesi nel 
1958 secondo i risultati di una recente 
inchiesta. Oriente Mod., May 1959. 

C. H. Err. The Transcaspian Episode. 
Royal Central Asian Jour., Apr. 1959. 

GOTTHARD JAscukg. Auf dem Wege zur Türk- 
chen Republik. Wels des Islams, no. 3-4, 
1958. 

Pree Rowpor, Quelques aspects de l'affaire 
de Mossoul. L'Afrique et PáÁsic, no. a, 
1959. 

Id. Quelques opinions sur les relations arabo- 
kurdes dans la République irakienne. 
Orient, no. 10, 1959. 

The Revolt in Transcaspia—1918-1919. Cen- 
tral Asian Rev., no. 2, 1959. 


East Asia 
Hilary Conroy 


Y, Amino. Social Conditions before and after 
the Mongol Invasion of Japan [in Japanese]. 
Rekishigaku Kenkyü, July 1959. 

C. R. Bawnen. On the Practice of Scapulim- 
ancy among the Mongols. Central Asiatic 
Jowr., IV, no. 1, 1958. 

Id. Mongolia, Ancient and Modern. History 
Today, Feb. 1959. 


Ceci, E. Copy. A Japanese Liberal's Response 
to Europe. Historian, Feb. 1959. 

H. H. Doss. The Archaic Royal Jou Religion. 
T’oung Pao, XLVI, nos. 3-5, 1958. 

WoLrráam EBERHARD. Mobility in South Chi- 
nese Families, Sinologica, VI, no. I, 1959. 

Id. Research on the Chinese Family. Soctolo- 
ges, no. I, 1959. 
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K. Emr. Capital Formation in Residential 
Real Estate in Japan, 1887—1940. Ann. Hit- 
otsubashi Acad., Apr. 1959. 

A. C. GzAHAM. The Dialogue between Yang 
Su and Chyntzyy. Bull. School Oriental and 
African. Stud., Univ. of London, XXII, pt. 
2, 1959. 

Cu. HAGUENAUER. Les publications récentes 
de l''Oriental Library” (Toyo Bunko), 
Tokyo. Rev. hist., Jan.-Mar. 1959. 

Harry D. HAROOTUNIAN. The Progress of 
Japan and the Samurai Class, 1868-1882. 
Pacific Hist. Rev., Aug. 1959. 

Pruc-Tı Ho. Aspects of Social Mobility in 
China, 1368-1911. Comparative Stud. in 
Society and Hist., June 1959. 

H Inor. Party Conflicts in Mito-han [in Jap- 
anese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyú, Aug. 1959. 
M. Kaymısen. Industrial Capital in the Early 
Meiji Era [in Japanese], Shakay Keisai 

Shigaku, no. 1, 1959. 

S. Katraoxa, Household Economy of Farmers 
in North China in the Seventeenth Century 
[in Japanese]. Ibid., nos. 2-3, 1959. 

Jonn R. KaUuxczn. The Impact of Russian and 
Western Literature on Mongolia. Slavic and 
East European Jowr,, Spring 1959. 

Hyman Kusum. Takano Fusataro: A Study in 
Early Japanese Trades-Unionism. Proc. 
Am. Philos. Soc., Aug. 1959. 

Y. Kusano. On the House and Land Tax in 
Sung [in Japanese]. SAigaku Zasshi, Apr. 
1959. | 

Wour LapzjiNskY. Agrarian Revolution in 
Japan. Foreign Aff., Oct. 1959. 

Joyce C. Lepra. Okuma Shigenobu and the 
1881 Political Crisis. Jour. Asian Stud., Aug. 
1959. 

KwWANG-CHINOG Liu. Steamship Enterprise in 
Nineteenth-Century China. Ibid. 

Ta-Caone Lyo. Structural Changes in the 
Economy of the Chinese Mainland, 1933 
to 1952-57. Am, Econ. Rev., Papers and 
Proc., May 1959. 

Lo HsraNG-LIN. The Sung Wang T'ai and the 
Location of the Traveling Courts by the 
Seashore in the Last Days of Sung [in 
Chinese]. Jour. Oriental Stud. (Hongkong), 
July 1956 [pub. 1958]. 

BENJAMIN MARTIN, Conservative Labor Pat- 
terns in Japan. Current Hist., Aug. 1959. 
DovoLas H. MENDEL, Jr. Japanese Attitudes 
toward American Military Bases, Far East- 

ern Survey, Sept. 1959. 

M. Mizamoro. The Merchants of Osaka. 
Osaka Econ. Papers, Sept. 1958. 

I. I. Morris. Policeman and Student in Japa- 
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nese Politics. Pacific Aff., Mar. 1959. 

Loug MoxroN. Japanese Policy and Strategy 
in Mid-War. US Naval Inst. Proc., Feb. 
1959. 

Geonse V. H. Moserer Ii. New China and 
Old Macao. Pacific Aff., Sept. 1959. 

S. Murayama. Sind die Naiman Türken oder 
Mongolen? Central Asiatic Jour., IV, no. 3,- 
1959. 

Y. NacazuMi, On K, Glamann, The Dutch 
East India Company's Trade in Japanese 
Copper, 1645-1736 [in Japanese]. Shigakw 
Zasshi, Mar. 1959. 

T. Nopa. Labor's Relative Share in Japanese 
Agriculture since 1878, Ann. Hitotsubashi 
Acad., Apr. 1959. 

Huon T. Parricx. Monetary Policy in Japan's 
Economic Growth, 1945-1959. Far Eastern 
Survey, May 1959. 

G. Ranis. The Capital Output Ratio in Japa-- 
nese Economic Development Rev. Econ. 
Stud., Oct. 1958. 

Rent RisrTELHUEBER. Un Diplomate belli- 
queux déclare la guerre à la Corée en 
1866. Rev. d'hist. dipl. Apr-June 1958. 

Henry RosovskY. The Statistical Measurement 
of Japanese Economic Growth. Econ, Devel- 
opment and Cultural Change, Oct. 1958. 

Per. Ruporre. North Korea and the Path 
to Socialism. Pacific Aff., June 1959. 

J. Sasaxı. Some Comments on the Formation 
of the Han System under the Tokugawa [in 
Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyü, July 1959. 

E. DALE SAUNDERS. Symbolic Gestures in 
Buddhism. Artibus Asiae, XXI, no. 1, 1958. 

D, Howarp Surım, Zaitun's Five Centuries 
of Sino-Foreign Trade. Jour. Royal Asiatic 
Soc., pts. 3, 4, 1958. 

Pow-Key Sonn. Early Korean Printing. Jour. 
Am. Oriental Soc., Ápr.-June 1959. 

ALEXANDER C. Sorer. Northern Liang and 
Northern Wei in Kansu. Artibus Asiae, 
XXI, no. 2, 1958. 

Zana S. STEINER, Great Britain and the Cre- 
ation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Jowr. 
Mod. Hist., Mar. 1959. 

Yasuxazu SUEMATSU. Japan's Relations with 
the Asian Continent and the Korean Penin- 
sula (before 950 AD.). Jour. World Hist., 
IV, no. 3, 1958. 

EARL Swisner, Chinese Intellectuals under 
Western Impact, 1838-1900. Comparative 
Stud. in Society and Hist., Oct. 1958. 

E. Tamura. The Historical Significance of 
Buddhism in the Asuka Period [in Japa- 
nese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyu, July 1959. 
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Lyman P. Van Syke. Liang Sou-ming and 
the Rural Reconstruction Movement. Jour. 
Asian Stud., Aug. 1959. 

Kırosm Yasuucur, The Development of the 
Sciences in China from the 4th to the End 
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of the 12th Century. Jour. World Hist., IV, 
no. 2, 1958, 

S. YoxovAMA. The “Jardine, Matheson and 
Company" Papers [in Japanese]. Shrgaku 
Zasshi, June 1959. 


South Asia 
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SOUTH ASIA 


V. S. AGRAWALA. Coin Data in the Maha- 
bharata, Ann. Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Inst., July-Oct. 1957. 

S. ARASARATNAM. Some Aspects Relating to 
the Establishment and Growth of Euro- 
pean Settlements along the Tamil Coast in 
the Seventeenth Century. Tamil? Culture, 
Oct. 1958. 

D. N. BANERJEE. Some Aspects of Our Con- 
stitution: Pt. 17. Fundamental Rights: Right 
to Property, Mod. Rev., Jan. 1959. 

NANDALAL CHATTEZJI, The Cult of Violence 
and India's Freedom Movement, Jour. In- 
dian Hist., Apr. 1957. 

HARAPRAsAD  CHATTOPADHYAYA, The Sepoy 
Mutiny and the Hindu-Muslim Reaction. 
Calcutta. Rev., Mar. 1957. 

Excavations at Lothal. drt and Letters, XX XII, 
no. 2, 1958. 


| Fapr.-I-Haqo. 'Allamah: The Story of the War 


of Independence, 1957-58. Jour. Pakistan 
Hist, Soc., Jan. 1957. 

Dn Guosg. Lord Lytton’s Afghan Policy 
(up to the Treaty of Gandamak, May 26, 
1897). Pt. 1-2. Calcutta Rev., May, Aug. 
1957. 

D. P. Guosu. Archaeological Discoveries in 
Lower Gangetic Valley. Sc. and Culture, 
Dec. 1957. 

Gurorm GgzssNG, An Indian View on Brit- 
ish Rule in India. Ethnos, XXIII, no, 2-4, 
1958. 

PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS. Pakistan Today. Internat. 
Aff. (London), July 1959. 

Indus Valley Civilization—Excavations at 
Lothal Mod. Rev., Sept. 1958. 

NIHARKANA MAJUMDAR. Justice and Police in 
Bengal in 1765. Calcutta Rev., Mar. 1957. 

P. L. Memra, Tibet and Russian Intrigue. 
Jour. Royal Central Asian Soc., Jan. 1958. 

Kusum Nam. Where India, China and Russia 
Mect. Foreign Aff., Jan. 1958. 

Rama Devi Pant. First General Elections in 
Nepal Econ. Weekly, Feb. 21, Apr. 4, 
195g. 


SuN CHANDRA RAY, Administrative System 
in Early Kasmira. Ann. Bhandarkar Ori- 
ental Research Inst., Oct. 1957. 

Lupo Rocuzz. Halayadhanibandha on Legal 
Procedure. Jour. Oriental Inst., June 1956. 

Jrormmay Rory.. History of Manipur: Ghabir 
Niwaz Pamheiba. Calcutta Rev., June 1957. 

Id. History of Manipur: Nar Singh (1834- 
50). Ibid., Dec. 1957. 

PROFULLA CHANDRA Roy. East India Com- 
pany’s Concern for Records, Ibid., Jan. 
1957. 

K. SANTHANAM. A Decade of Endeavor. March 
of India, Mar. 1957. 

G. N. Sarma, Nationalism and Unity in In- 
dia. Mod, Rev., Sept. 1958. 

Keam B. SayeeD. Martial Law Administra- 
tion in Pakistan. Far East. Survey, May 
1959. 

Harum KHAN SHERWANI. The Medieval State 
of Tilangana; a Period of Uncertainty, 
1543-1550. Jour. Indien Hist., Apr. 1957. 

Sınma., Power Politics in India. 
Mod. Rev., May 1958. 

RowaLp M, Suara. Power in Ancient India: 1. 
Chronology and Economics. Ann. Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Research Inst., July-Oct. 1957. 

S. V. Somoni. Samudragupta’s Expedition 
against Persia (356-362 A.) Ibid. 

H. W. TAwxiAR. The Law of Thesawalamai 
Tamil Culture, Oct, 1958. 

Tibet under Communist Occupation. World 
Today, July 1957. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


U Auna Sor. Foreign Relations of Independ- 
ent Burma; an Address to the Cambridge 
University Bandung Society on May 9, 1958. 
Burma, July 1958. 

The First American in Vietnam. News from 
. Vietnam, May 29, 1959. 

Cantos P. Garcia. Manuel L, Quezon and 
Philippine Foreign Policy. Dept, Foreign Aff. 
Rev., Aug. 1956. 

Id. Our International Relations, Ibid. 

C,-A. Gisson-Hırr. Raffles, Acheh and the 
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Order of the Golden Sword, Jour. Malayan 
Branch Royal Asiatic Soc., May 1956. 

RAFAELITA Hixario-Soriano. United States- 
Philippine Relations. Larawan, Oct. 23, 
1957. 

CmanLEzs O, Houston. Progress in Philippine 
Archaeology: 1953-1957. Univ, Manila 
Jour. East Asiatic Stud., Apr. 1956. 

WERNER Levi. The Fate of Democracy in 
South and Southeast Asia. Far East. Survey, 
Feb. 1959. 

Rau. S. MANGLAPUS. The President's Initia- 
tive in Foreign Affairs, Dept. Foreign Af. 
Rev., Aug. 1956. 

KHAGENDRA CHANDRA PAL. Implications of the 
South-East Asia Collective Defence Treaty. 
Mod. Rev., Dec. 1958, 

JAYANLAKUMAR RAY. Freedom Movement in 
Twentieth Century Indonesia, Calcutta Rev., 
June 1957. 
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Jvormmay Roy. History of Manipur: The 
First Anglo-Burmese War (1824-26) and 
Gambhir Singh. Ibid., Nov. 1957. 

ViHaL Sino. The Revolt in Indonesia in 
Retrospect. Foreign Af., Jan. 1959. 

U Tmant. A Burmese View of World Ten- 
sions; Text of Speech at the Gand Annual 
Meeting of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, Philadelphia, in 
April, 1958. Burma, July 1958. 

Treaty of Peace with Japan [signed Sept. 8, 
1951, and related documents]. Dept. of For- 
eign Aff. Treaty Ser., Sept. 1957. 

LAURENCE L. WirsoN. Sapao; Walter Frank- 
lin Hale, in Memoriam. Univ. Manila Jour. 
East Asiatic Stud., Apr. 1956. 

GREGORIO F. Zame. The First Decade of Phil- 
ippine Independence, Special Features Bull., 
Oct. 1956. 
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WALTER RUNDELL, Jr. Concepts of the "Fron- 
tier" and the “West.” Arizona and the 
West, Spring 1959. 

BURLEIGH TAYLOR Wiss. Frederick York 
Powell and Charles A. Beard: A Study in 
Anglo-American Historiography and Social 
Thought, Am. Quar., Spring 1959. 

Baron» T. Pinxerr. Forest Service, Trail 
Blazer in Recordkeeping Methods. Am. 
Archivist, Oct. 1959. 

I. S. Kon. Philosophical Relativism in Modern 
US Bourgeois Historiography [in Russian]. 
Nov. i noveish, ist., no. 5, 1958. 

Writings on the Theory and Teaching of 
American Studies. Am. Quar., Summer 
1959. 

ALBERT D. van NOSTRAND. American Studies 
Dissertations in Progress. Ibid. 

Epwarp R., VoLLMAR. Writings on the His- 
tory of Religion in the United States, 1958. 
Manuscripta, July 1959. 

Tuomas O'Brien Hanter. Colonial Protes- 
tantism and the Rise of Democracy. Am. 
Eccles, Rev., July 1959. 

Jonn R. Wxignick. Colonial Moravians, Their 
Status among the Churches. Pennsylvania 
Hist., July 1959. 

F. GUERRA. Harvey and the Circulation of 
the Blood in America during the Colonial 
Period. Bull. Hist. Medicine, May-June 
1959. 


Invin G. Wy tiie. The Search for an Amer- 
ican Law of Charity, 1776-1844. Mis. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Sept. 1959. 

Hans Gustav KELLER, Das “Grosse Kom- 
promise"; Die Lésung des bundesstaatlichen 
Problems durch die amerikanische Verfas- 
sungsgebenden Versammlung von 1787. 
Arch. d. Hist. Vereins des Kantons Bern, 
XLIV, pt. 2, 1958. 

Id. Unitarismus und Föderalismus im Werk 
der amerikanischen Verfassungsgebenden | 
Versammlung. Zettsch. f. Politik, no. 3, 
1958. 

PauL F. BoLLER, Ja. George Washington and 
the Methodists. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. 
Church, June 1959. 

Epwarp P. Hamitron. Robert Hewes and 
the Frenchmen: A Case of Treason? Proc. 
Am. Antiquarian Soc., LXVII, pt. 2, 1958. 

CHARLES A, JeLLisoN. That Scoundrel [James 
Thomson] Callender [1758-1803]. Virginia 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., July 1959. 

HELEN Hornpeck TANNER. Zéspedes and the 
Southern Conspiracies [1784-90]. Florida 
Hist. Quar., July 1959. 

DRAKE W. Wu. The Medical and Surgical 
Practice of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 
Jour. Hist. Medicine, July 1959. 

R. W. Minors. Another Navy [William Ten- 
nant] Rodgers [USS Peacock, 1813-15]. 
Am. Neptune, July 1959. 

Nozzm W. Preyer. Southern Support of the 
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Tariff of 1816—a Reappraisal. Jour. South- 
ern Hist., Aug. 1959. 

Tuomas D. CLARK. Burgeoning America. His- 
torian, May 1959. 

NORMAN ROBERT BENNETT. Americans in Zan- 
zibar, 1825-1845. Esser Inst. Hist. Coll., 
July 1959. 

SEYMOUR DRESCHER. America and French 
Romanticism during the July Monarchy. 
Am. Quar., Spring 1959. 

CLARK C. Spence. Experiments in American 
Steam Cultivation. Agric. Hist., July 1959. 

CHAzLzs Vevien. The Collins Overland Line 
and American Continentalism. Pacific Hist. 
Rev., Aug. 1959. 

Jons Ricxarbs Bzarrs. P. T. Barnum and the 
Popularization of Natural History. Jour. 
Hist. Ideas, June-Sept. 1959. 

Joseren EARL ARRINGTON. William Burr's Mov- 
ing Panorama of the Great Lakes, the Niag- 
ara, St. Lawrence, and Saguenay Rivers. 
Ontario Hist., Summer 1959. 

Roun W. Qunu«sv and Roserr H. Burg- 
MEIER. The Varying Role of Revivalistic 
Preaching in American Protestant Evangel- 
ism. Speech Monographs, Aug. 1959. 

RoBerr ALLEN SxorHerm. A Note on His- 
torical Method: David Donald's “Toward a 
Reconsideration of  Abolitionists," Jour. 
Southern Hist., Aug. 1959. 

PauL C. Nacer. Democratic Thought and the 
Symbol of the Union: Early Phases. Miss- 
issippt Quar., Spring 1959. 

CharLes H. NicHors. Who Read the Slave 
Narratives? Phylon, Summer 1959. 

Howard H. Bzrr. The Negro Emigration 
Movement, 1849-1854: A Phase of Negro 
Nationalism. Ibid. 

W. PATRICK Srrauss. Preparing the Wilkes 
Expedition: A Study in Disorganization. 
Pacific Hist. Rev., Aug. 1959. 

Jonn Hore FRANKLIN. The Southern Expan- 
sionists of 1846. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 
1959. 

Sexson E. Humpurers. See General list. 

Davi C. MzanNs. Who in Triumph Advances 
[Lincoln crossing New Jersey, 1861]. Proc. 
New Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr. 1959. 

WENDELL HoLMEs STEPHENSON. Civil War, 
Cold War, Modern War: Thirty Volumes 
in Review. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 1959. 

Frank E. Vanpiver. The Civil War: Its The- 
ory and Practice. Texas Quar. Summer 
1959. 

James I. RoBERTSON, Jr. Graduate Writings 
on the Civil War: A Bibliography. Civil 
War Hist., June 1959. ' 
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Jac Wxrrrzg. Imported Confederate Shoulder 
Weapons. Ibid. 

Warrer W, SrEPHxN, The Brooke Guns from 
Selma [1862-65]. Alabama Hist. Quar., 
Fall 1958.. 

Josen O, Barren. Dr. John M'Clintock: 
Union Propagandist, 1860-1864. Civil War 
Hist., June 1959. 

ALBERT FELDMAN. The Strange Case of Simon 
Bolivar Buckner. Ibid, 

ANDREW Brown. Sol Street, Confederate Par- 
tisan Leader. Jour. Mississippi Hist, July 
1959. l 

ARCHER Jones, Tennessee and Mississippi: Joe 
Johnston's Strategic Problem. Tennessee 
Hist. Quar., June 1959. 

Rosz»r Hanrjr. Van Dorn Conducts a Raid 
on Holly Springs and Enters Tennessee 
[1863]. Ibid. 

James L, NicHors. Confederate Engineers and 
the Defense of Mobile. Alabama Rev., July 
1959. 

Czci, D. Esy, Jr. “Porte Crayon" [David 
Hunter Strother] Meets General Grant. 
Jour. Minois State Hist. Soc., Summer 
1959. 

ALFRED Isacsson and Orro EmxNscHnaL. The 
Final Two Chapters in the Surratt Contro- 
versy. Ibid. 

RoBerT Kmxwoop. Horace Greeley and Re- 
construction, 1865. New York Hist., July 
1959. 

Jonn Rıckarps Brrrs. Darwinism, Evolution, 
and American Catholic Thought, 1860- 
1900. Catholic Hist. Rev., July 1959. 

Dow Rickey, Jr. The Enlisted Men of the 
Indian Wars, Mil. Aff., Summer 1959. 

FLETCHER M. Green. Origins of the Credit 
Mobilier of America. Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., Sept. 1959. 

Percy Ernst Scmramm. Riesebericht eines 
Hamburger Kaufmanns: Die Vereinigten 
Staaten in Jahre 1873. Wels als Gesch., Jan. 
1959. 

BERNARD L. Boran. The Forty-fifth Congress 
and Army Reform. Mid-Am., July 1959. 
RusseLL H. Basrerr. A New Approach to the 
Origins of Blaine’s Pan American Policy. 

Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1959. 

BryoHAM Duncan. Protectionism and Pork: 
Whitelaw Reid as Diplomat, 1889-1891, 
Agric. Hist., Oct. 1959. 

STANLEY P. HrxsusoN. James S. Clarkson and 
the Civil Service Reformers, 1889-1893. 
lowa Jour. Hist., July 1959, 

Larry R. Smarr. Evolution of the Torpedo 
Boat. Mil. Aff, Summer 1959. 
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RusseLL F. WetoLeY, The Military Thought 
of John M. Schofield. Ibid. 

E. R HacEMANN. The Death of Stephen 
Crane [1900]. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., 


July 1959. 
Pau T. Noran. A Shakespeare Idol in 
America [Espy Williams, 1852-1908]. 


Mississippi Quar., Spring 1959. 

SiGiÉmuNp PELLER. Walter Reed, C. Finlay, 
and Their Predecessors around 1800. Bull. 
Hist. Medicine, May~June 1959. 

ERICH ANGERMANN. Ein Wendepunkt in der 
Geschichte der Monroe-Doktrin und der 
deutsch-amerikanischen Beziehungen: Die 
Venezuela-krise von 1902/03 im Spiegel 
der amerikanischen Tagespresse. Jahrb. f. 
Amerikaitud., TI, 1958. 

R. M. Broosxn. The Question of the Posi- 
tion of the USA in the Russo-Japanese War 
and the Portsmouth Negotiations [in Rus- 
sian]. Voprory ist., no. 2, 1959. 

A. LixcoLN, Theodore Roosevelt, Hiram John- 
son, and the Vice-Presidential Nomination 
of 1912. Pacific Hirt, Rev., Aug. 1959. 

Roserr K. Murray. Public Opinion, Labor, 
and the Clayton Act. Historien, May 1959. 

RoseRT L, DANIEL, The Armenian Question 
and  American-Turkish Relations, 1914- 
1927. Miss, Valley Hist. Rev., Sept. 1959. 

Napa Maxoist. The Moslems of America. 
Christian Century, Aug. 26, 1959. 

Lewis S. Fever. John Dewey and the Back 
to the People Movement in American 
Thought. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct.-Dec. 1959. 

LAwRENCE A. CREMIN. John Dewey and the 
Progressive-Education Movement,  1915- 
1952. School Rev., Summer 1959. 

Ermer E. Corn weLt, Jg. Wilson, Creel, and 
the Presidency, Pub. Opin. Quar., Summer 
1959. 

CLAUDE E, Fıre. The Influence of the Creel 
Committee and the American Red Cross on 
Russian-American Relations, 1917-1919. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., June 1959. 

Wayne D. Rasmussen, Forty Years of Agri- 
cultural History. Agric. Hist., Oct. 1959. 
Lema Sussmann. Mass Letter Writing in 
America: The Growth of an Institution. 

Pub. Opin. Quar., Summer 1959. 

DeweY W. GRANTHAM, JR. Government and 
Labor before the New Deal. Current Hist., 
Sept. 1959. 

Rexrorp G. TocwzLrL. The Resettlement Idea. 
Agric. Hist., Oct. 1959. 

SIDNEY Five. Government and Labor Relations 
during the New Deal. Current Hist., Sept. 
1959. 
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M, Baronin. The United States and Munich. 
Internat. Aff. (Moscow), no. 4, 1959. 

Iv. M. Mzr'Nrkov. The Role of American- 
German Differences in the Origins of the 
Second World ‘War [in Russian]. Voprosy 
ist., NO. 3, 1959. 

Id. The USA and the European Political 
Crisis of 1939 [in Russian]. Nov. 1 noveish. 
ist., NO. 3, 1959. 

RosEzwr K. Murray. Government and Labor 
during World War II. Cwrrent Hist., Sept. 
1959. 

F. I. Vimiasov. The Question of the Relations 
between Spain and the USA during the 
Second World War [in Russian]. Nov. i 
noveish. ist., no. 2, 1959. 

B. BELTIANU. The Relations of the United 
States to the Fascist Government of Ru- 
mania (Sept. 1940-July 1942) [in Ukrain- 
lan]. Ukrains’ku ist. xhurnal, no, 2, 1959. 

B. MARUSHxRIN. The Origins of Atomic Di- 
plomacy [Soviet-American wartime rela- 
tions]. Internat. Aff. (Moscow), no. 7, 
1959. 


. James Mrrcmerı. Government and Labor in 


the Eisenhower Administration. Current 
Hist., Sept. 1959. 

Max SILBERSCHMIDT. Die Vereinigten Staaten 
von Amerika—die Grossmacht zwischen 
Europa und Asien. Hist. Zeitsch., July 1959. 

MARSHALL W. Fismwick. Civil War IL, Teras 
Quar., Summer 1959. 

James W. VANDER ZANDEN, The Ideology of 
White Supremacy. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Junc- 
Sept. 1959. 
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Raren W. Donnerıy. An Army Lieutenant 
in Montana, 1874-76, by Edward E. Har- 
din. Mil. Aff., Summer 1959. 

ALEXANDER S. SaLLeEY, [Gen. Peter] Horry's 
Notes to Weem's Life of Marton. South 
Carolina Hist. Mag., July 1959. 

N. N. Borknovrriov. Nine Documents Con- 
cerning the History of the Establishment 
of Diplomatic Relations between Russia and 
the United States [1804-10; in Russian]. 
Nov, i noveish. ist., no, 2, 1959. 

A. A. PREOBRAZHENSKII. Documents Concern- 
ing the History of the Russian-American 
Company [in Russian]. Ist. Arkhiv, no. 2, 
1959. 

NaTHALIA Wnicur. Letters by Horatio Green- 
ough in the Library [1830-51]. Boston 
Pub. Lib. Quar., Apr. 1959. 

Marcom C. McMırzan. Joseph Glover Bald- 
win Reports on the Whig National Con- 
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vention of 1848. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 
1959. 

Morton Borven. Five Letters of Charles A. 
Dana to Karl Marx [1850-55]. Josrnalism 
Quar., Summer 1959. 

ALVIN Duane Smurrm. Civil War Notebook of 
James Russell Miller [cont.].-Jour. Presby- 
terian Hist. Soc., Sept. 1959. 

Wıtmm B, Mouer, Letters of Benjamin 
Harrison [1863-64]. Ibid, 

Wru STANLEY HooLE. Letters from John- 
son's Island Prison, 1864 [by-2d Lt. John 
Moore, 40th Alabama Inf. Regt.]. Alabama 
Rev., July 1959. 

B. A. Romanov and B. V. ANANICH. Sec So- 
viet Union list. 

A. N. KorYLov. Some New Documents on the 
Relations of the Russian Provisional Gov- 
ernment with the Ruling Circles of the 
USA [in Russian]. Voprosy ist., no. 1, 1959. 

Letters of John Dewey to Robert V. Daniels, 
1946-1950. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct.-Dec. 
1959. 
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GEORGE DvxnuizzN. John Dewey: The Ver- 
mont Years. four. Hist, Ideas, Oct-Dec. 
1959. 

BENJAMIN W. LasangEg. Newburyport, Mass- 
achusetts. 4m. Assoc. State and Local Hist., 
Feb. 1959. 

Perse J. Ramm. Archives of the Archdiocese 
of Boston. Am. Archivist, Oct. 1959. 

Saul K. Papvover., Ralph Waldo Emerson: 
The Moral Voice in Politics, Pol. Sci. Quar., 
Sept. 1959. 

Evrra A. Waricur. Letters and Manuscripts 
of William H. Prescott. Boston Pub. Lib, 
Quar., July 1959. 

DEBORAH BETHELL ZoseL, Doctor Despite 
Himself: The Life of Augustus Torrey 
(1805-1880). Essex Inst, Hest. Coll, July 
1959. 

CHARLES R. Crowe. Transcendentalist Sup- 
port of Brook Farm: A Paradox? Historian, 
May 1959. 

Id. “This Unnatural Union of Phalansteries 
and Transcendentalists.” Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
Oct.-Dec. 1959. 

Anprew F., RoLLE. A Friendship across the 


Atlantic: Charles Sumner and William Wet- | 


more Story. 4m, Quar., Spring 1959. 
Ciara Kirx and RupoLre Kirx. Howells and 
the Church of the Carpenter. New Eng. 
Quar., June 1959. 
ALBERT B. Corey. New York State and Local 
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Historical Research in Progress, 1958. New 
York Hist., July 1959. 

Mitton M. Rrem. Democracy and Politics 
in Colonial New York. Ibid. 

Muros W. Harton. Joseph Brant Painted 
by Rigaud, Ibid. 

Loro HaBERLY. The American Museum from 
Baker to Barnum. New-York Hist. Soc. 
Quar., July 1959. 

SAMUEL REZNECE. A Traveling School of Sci- 
ence on the Erie Canal in 1826. Nem York 
Hist., July 1959. 

Roy Lusovr. The New York Association fer 
Improving the Condition of the Poor: The 
Formative Years, Nes-York Hust. Soc. 
Quar., July 1959. 

Vernon B. Hameron, Intimate Associations 
of John Tyler and Julia Gardiner Tyler 
with Staten Island. Staten Island (New 
York) Historian, July-Sept. 1959. 

GERTRUDE Army SLICHTER. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s Farm Policy as Governor of 
New York State, 1928-1932. Agric. Hist., 
Oct. 1959. 

EuGENE S. Fercuson, Thomas Truxtun in 
New Jersey: Some Unanswered Questions. 
Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Apt. 1959. 

Woaw H. MacDonarp. Central New Jersey 
Chairmaking of the Nineteenth Century. 
Ibid. Apr. July 1959. 

WnurrrrgLD J. BELL, Jr. American Philosoph- 
ical Society Library. Manuscripts, Spring 
1959. 

Henserr F. THomson and WinLarD G. 
Broopcoop, A Classical Economist on the 
Frontier [Charles Nisbet, 1736-1804]. 
Pennsylvania Hist., July 1959. 

Saou Sack. The State and Higher Education. 
Ibid, 

MaxweLL Warreman. Isaac Leeser and the 
Jews of Philadelphia. Pub. Am. Jewish Hist. 
Soc., June 1959. 
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W. New Franxa. Materials in the Na- 
tional Archives Relating to Vermont. Ver- 
mont Hist., July 1959. 

GzozoE A. Buus. Elbridge Gerry Meanders 
[1813]. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll, July 1959. 

Jonn F. CAMPBELL, A Voyage for Health 
[Nathaniel] L. Rogers and sons of Salem, 
1840-42]. dm. Neptune, July 1959. 

RITA Susswein GoTTESMAN. New York's First 
Major Art Show as Reviewed by lts First 
Newspaper Critic in 1802-1803 [Washing- 
ton Irving in Morning Chronicle]. Nea- 
York Hist. Soc. Quar., July 1959. 
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Ransom E. NosLe. Four Wilson Campaign 
‘Speeches [1910]. Proc. New Jersey Hist. 
Soc., Apr., July 1959. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


C, RoserT Harwoob. The Influence of Mer- 
cantilism on Social Attitudes in the South, 
1700-1763. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct.-Dec. 
1959. 

Lous J. Bur». The Southward Currents under 

. Huck Finn's Raft [Mark Twain's criticism 
of southern institutions]. Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., Sept. 1959. 

Eucene M. Lerner. Southern Output and 
Agricultural Income, 1860-1880. Agric. 
Hist., July 1959. 

Orma D. Swrrg. Daniel Lammot and His 
Role in the New Church [Swedenborgian] 
in Delaware. Delaware Hist., Sept. 1959. 

Raymono F. Bxrrs, Eleuthére Irénée du Pont 
and the Brandywine Sunday School [1814- 
33]. Ibid. 

Rare D. Gray. The Early History of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. Part Il: 
Delay, Debate, and Relocation [1824]. lad. 

P. H. Harpacae. The Further Adventures of 
Henry Norwood [royalist]. Virginia Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., July 1959. 

Epwarp M. Rırer. Williamsburg, Virginia. 
Am. Assoc. State and Local Hist., Feb. 1959. 

Conway ZIRELE, John Clayton and Our Co- 
lonial Botany. Virginia Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., July 1959. 

Jack P. GREENE. Landon Carter. Manu- 
scripts, Spring 1959. 

RaNpotpPR W. CuurcH. John Ballendine fd. 
1781]. Virginia Cavalcade, Spring 1959. 
FANNIE Memory BLACKWELDER. The North 
Carolina Records Management Program. 

North Carolina Hist. Rev., July 1959. 

Wes.ey HL Warracz. North Carolina's Agri- 
cultural Journals, 1838-1861: A Crusading 
Press. Ibid. 

Frenne A. Looan. Factors Influencing the 
Efficiency of Negro Farm Laborers in Post- 
Reconstruction North Carolina. Agric. Hist., 
Oct. 1959. 

WiLLARD BADGETTE GATEWoop, Jr. Eugene 
Clyde Brooks: Educational Journalist in 
North Carolina, 1906-1923. North Caro- 
lina Hist. Rev., July 1959. 

CHAnLEs H. V. Exsert. Furniture Making in 
High Point. Ibid. 

Jacx C. Ramsay, Ja, Archibald Stobo, Presby- 
terian Pioneer [Panama and South Carolina, 
I698—1741]. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., 
Sept. 1959. 
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Rıcmarn Warsu. The Charleston Mechanics: 
A Brief Study, 1760-1776. South Carolina 
Hist. Mag., July 1959. 

Franx W. Ryan, Ja. The Role of South Caro- 
lina in the First Continental Congress. Ibid. 

RALPH Louis ANDREANO and HerBERT D. 
Werner. Charleston Loyalists: A Statistical 
Note. Ibid. 

Crypz E, WoopaLL and WiLLIAM H. Faver. 
Famous South Carolina Farmers. Agric. 
Hist., July 1959. 

Joan K. Manon. Military Relations between 
Georgia and the United States, 1789-1794. 
Georgia Hist. Quar., June 1959. | 

CHARLES LONGSTREET WELTNER. The Early 
Digests: An Attic Trunk of Georgia Laws. 
Georgia Rev., Fall 1959. 

Huon C. Barmer. The Petersburg Youth of 
John Williams Walker [1783-]. Georgia 
Hist. Quar., June 1959. 

Sara BERTHA Townsenn, The Admission of 
Women to the University of Georgia. Ibid. 

Maurice M. Vance, Northerners in Late 
Nineteenth Century Florida: Carpetbaggers 
or Settlers? Florida Hist. Quar., July 1959. 

Russert H. ANDERSON. The Shaker Commu- 
nity in Florida [1894-1924]. Ibid. 

Rıcrarp H. Har. The Filson Club's Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary (1884-1959). Filson Club 
Hist. Quar., July 1959. 

Lows H. Harzison. John Breckinridge and 
the Kentucky Constitution of 1799. Reg. 
Kentucky Hist. Soc., July 1959. 

J. Muros Henry. The Revolution in Ten- 
nessee, February, 1861, to June, 1861. Ten- 
nessee Hist. Quar., June 1959. 

Perer A. Brannon. The Western Boundary 
Line of Alabama. Alabama Hist. Quar., Fall 
1958. 

Warrum WARREN Roorrs. Alabama News- 
paper Mottoes from 1865 to 1900. Ibid. 
GLENN Sisk. Post-War Vigor and Industry in 
the Alabama Black Belt, Mississippi Quar., 

Spring 1959. 

ADRIAN GEORGE DANIEL. J. W. Worthington, 
Promoter of Muscle Shoals Power [x856~ 
1942]. Alabama Rev., July 1959. 

AnrHUR H. DeRoster, Jr. Pioneers with Con- 
fhcting Ideals: Christianity and Slavery in 
the Choctaw Nation. Jour. Mississippi Hist., 
July 1959. 

Jo Ann Carrican, Yellow Fever in New Or- 
leans, 1853: Abstractions and Realities. 
Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 1959. 

Dona J. ABRAMOSKE. The Public Lands in 
Early Missouri Politics, Missouri Hist. Rev., 
July 1959. 
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A. M. GissoN. Lead Mining in Southwest 
Missouri after 1865. Ibid, i 

ARTHUR R. Kirkpatrick, Missouri's Delega- 
tion in the Confederate Congress. Civil War 
Hist., June 1959. 

Jack Woop. Jacob Babler: His Contribution 
to the State Park Movement in Missouri. 
Bull. Missouri Hist. Soc., July 1959. 

A. M. Gibson. The National Cowboy Hall of 
Fame. Agric. Hist., July 1959. : 
Merron L. Dron. Benjamin Lundy in 

Texas. Southwestern Hist, Quar., July 1959. 

Erren BazrTLETT Barrou. [Horace Elisha] 
Scudder’s Journey to Texas, 1859. Ibid. 

WAYNE Garp. The Mooar Brothers, Buffalo 
Hunters. Ibid. 

James R. NorveLL. The Ames Case Revisited 
[1875]. Ibid. 

KATHERINE WiLLiaMs. The Great Pearl Hunt 
at Caddo Lake, 1909-1911. Ibid. 

Teo Deasy., “The Dallas Spirit”: The Last 
Fool Flight [“Dole Flight” to Hawaii, 
1927]. Ibid, 

Joun P. Broom. New Mexico Viewed by 
Americans, 1846-1849. New Mexico Hist. 
Rev., July 1959. 

Ray Branpgs. A Guide to the History of U. S. 
Army Installations in Arizona, 1849-1886. 
Arizona and the West, Spring 1959. 

ELEANOR B. SLOAN. Seventy-five Years of the 
Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society, 1884- 
1959. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTE 

WırLıam M, E, RacHar. Early Records of the 
Virginia Historical Society, 1835. Virginia 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., July 1959. 

RANDOLPH W. CuuncH. A Résumé of La- 
trobe’s Trip down the Appomattox River 
[1796]. Virginia Cavalcade, Spring 1959. 

MARGARET DesCHamps Moore. Letters of 
John Holt Rice [Presbyterian minister] to 
Thomas Chalmers, 1817-1819. Virginia 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., July 1959. 

WiLLaRD E, Wionur. War Letters of the Bishop 
of Richmond [John McGill]. Ibid. 

Huen Buckner JonwsTON. The Journal of 
Ebenezer Hazard in North Carolina, 1777 
and 1778. North Carolina Hist. Rev., July 
1959. 

KENNETH COLEMAN. Agricultural Practices in 
Georgia's First Decade, by Hector Beringer 
de Beaufain [1741]. Agric. Hist., Oct. 1959. 

Butt Irvin Waer. The Letters of Warren 
Akin, Confederate Congressman [cont.]. 
Georgia Hist. Quar., Mar., June 1959. 

James M. MerrnL, Personne [Felix Gregory 
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DeFontaine] Goes to Georgia: Five Civil 
War Letters. Ibid., June 1959. 

Ben W. Grirrrrm, Jr. A Lady Novelist 
Views Reconstruction: An Augusta Jane 
Evans Letter. Ikid., Mar. 1959. 

Lura Mitts Hawes. The Memoirs of Charles 
H. Olmstead [cont]. Ibid., Mar. June 
1959. 

Lucy L, WxzNHor.p. Manrique de Rojas’ Report 
on French Settlement in Florida, 1564. 
Florida Hist. Quar., July 1959. 

ALBERT J. ScHwupT. A European Commen- 
tary on Kentucky and Kentuckians, circa 
1825, by Charles Sealsfield. Reg. Kentucky 
Hist. Soc., July 1959. 

Martin ABBOTT. The South as Seen by a 
Tennessee Unionist in 1865: Letters of 
H. M. Watterson. Tennessee Hist. Quar., 
June 1959. 

LLERENA FRIEND. Thomas W. Bell Letters 
[1836—39; cont.]. Southwestern Hist. Quar., 


July 1959. 
WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


HERMANN R Museo. “The Moral Lights 
Around Us" [Abolitionism], Jour. Illinois 
State Hist. Soc., Summer 1959. 

Vicrog Hıcken. The Virden and Pana Mine 
Wars of 1898. Ibid. 

Hersert F. MarcuLres. Political Weakness in 
Wisconsin Progressivism, 1905-1909. Mid- 
Am., July 1959. 

Howarp G. Roepxe. Changes in Corn Pro- 
duction on the Northern Margin of the 
Corn Belt. Agric. Hist., July 1959. 

LzoLA NuELsoN BEROMANN. The Norwegians 
in Iowa, Palimpsest, Aug. 1959. 

Curtis L. Jonnson. E. S. Ellsworth: Iowa 
Land Baron [1848-1907]. Ann. Iowa, July 
1959. 

J. Brooke WoRKMAN. Governor William Lar- 
rabee and Railroad Reform. lowa Jour. 
Hist., July 1959. 

Roserr Houn Jongs. The Northwestern 
Frontier and the Impact of the Sioux War, 
1862, Mid-Am., July 1959. 

James C. Mani. William Sutton White, 
Swedenborgian Publicist [concl.]. Kansas 
Hist. Quar., Summer 1959. 

Carvin W, Gower. The Pikes Peak Gold 
Rush and the Smoky Hill Route, 1859 
1860. Ibid. 

James C. Maury. The Burlington, Iowa, Ap- 
prenticeship of the Kansas Poet, Eugene 
Fitch Ware, "Ironquill Iowa Jour. Hist., 
July 1959. 

U. S. Army and Air Force Wings over Kansas 
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[cont.]. Kansas Hist. Quar., Summer 1959. 

Jonn W. Caoucuzy. The American West: 
Frontier and Region. Arizona and the West, 
Spring 1959. 

Wurm H. Wroren, Je, Colorado and the 
Advent of the Civil War; Opinions Ex- 
pressed in Colorado Newspapers on the 
Coming Civil War. Colorado Mag., July 
1959. 

Ricuaxp G. BEIDLEMAN. The Gunnison River 
Diversion Project [cont.]. Ibid. 

Liong U. Ri»our. The Church, the Chinese, 
and the Negroes in California, 1849-1893. 
Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, June 1959. 

Ermo A, RoBInsoN, One Hundred Years of 
Philosophy Teaching in California (1857- 
1957). Jour. Hist. Ideas, june-Sept. 1959. 

Ernest M. Ricwarpson. The Forgotten Hay- 
cutters of Fort C. F. Smith [Indian battle, 
1867]. Montana, July 1959. 

.Huon D. GaLusma, Ja. Yellowstone Years 
[Frank Jay Haynes and sons photographs]. 
Ibid. 

Lora M. Homser. Wyoming State Archives 
and Historica] Department, Am. Archivist, 
July 1959. 

Herserr B, NeLsoN. Ruth Rover's Cup of 
Sorrow [first Oregon novel, 1854, by Mar- 
garet Jewett Bailey]. Pacific Northwest 
Quar., July 1959. 


Other Recent Publications 


Epwin R. BiNoHAM, Oregon's Romantic Reb- 
els: John Reed [1887-1920] and Charles 
Erskine Scott Wood [1853-1944]. Ibid, 

Jack Van DE WeEreRine. The Appointment 
of Henry Suzzallo: The University of 
Washington Gets a President [1915]. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Emory LiwbquisT. The Letters of the Rev. 
Samuel Young Lum, Pioneer Kansas Mis- 
sionary, 1854-1858 [concl.]. Kansas Hist. 
Quar., Summer 1959. 

Roset Rew. Life in an Indian Village 
[1889-92], by Ethel C. Jacobsen. North 
Dakota Hist., Spring 1959. 

Rosser M. WARNER. Journal of a Fifty-niner 
[Joshua Manwaring]. Colorado Mag., July 
1959. 

John T. Milner’s Trip to California: Letters 
to the Family [1849-51]. Alabama Hist. 
Quar., Fall 1958. 

Gerra D. Nasu. Henry George Reexamined: 
William S. Chapman's Views on Land 
Speculation in Nineteenth Century Cali- 
fornia [1868], Agric. Hist., July 1959. 

Davio C. DuniwaAY and Ne R. Ricos, The 
Oregon Archives, 1841-1843. Oregon Hist. 
Quar., June 1959. 

When We Logged the Columbia, by Oliver. 
Greeley Hughson. Ibid. 


Latin America 
George Boehrer 


GENERAL 


Russert H. BasrerT. See United States list. 

José Cerena ADÁN. Prescott y la "Historia 
del Reinado de los Reyes Católicos." Inter- 
Am. Rev, o] Bibliog., Mar. 195g. 

GuiizxMO Feuns Cruz. Barros Arana, his- 
toriador, Anales de la Univ. de Chile, 1st 
quar., 1959. 

Danut NamMerLY Duruy. Alejandro de 
Humboldt y las exploraciones cientfficos en 
América, Historia (Buenos Aires), Apr.- 
June 1959. 

Gui.LERMO LOHMANN VILLENA. Prescott y la 
Historiografía Hispano-americana. Inter- 
Am. Rev. of Bibliog., Mar. 1959. 

Mancos P. Rivas. Historia de Guardia de la 
Esquina. Anuario del Inst. de Investigaciones 
Históricas (Rosario), IM, no. 3, 1958. 

Horacio VILLANUEVA URTEAGA. La idea de 
los incas como factor favorable a la inde- 
pendencia. Rev. universitaria (Cuzco), 2d 
sem, 1958. 


HensLey C. Woopsxipcr. William Hickling 
Prescott: A Bibliography. Inter-Am. Rev. of 
Bibliog., Mar. 1959. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


ANTOLÍN Asap, OFM. El P. Alonso Muñoz, 
misionero y diplomático. Arch. ibero-amer., 
Jan.-June 1959. 

Joaquín BaLaquEr. Fray Pedro de Córdoba y 
Fray Antón de Montesino. El Faro a Colón, 
May-Aug. 1959. 

ARCÁNGEL Barrapo, O.F.M. Dos misioneros 
franciscanos hermanos en el Colegio de 
Chillán (Chile). Arch. ibero-amer., Jan 
June 1959. 

Damian Bayón. L'art architectural de l'Amé- 
rique espagnole. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., Apr.— 
June 1959. 

DonaLp D, BraND, El “Ensayo Político sobre 
cd Reino de la Nueva España” de Hum- 
boldt, Palabra y Hombre (Xalapa, Vera 
Cruz), July-Sept. 1959. 


Articles 


MANUEL Carrera Srampa, La Nao de la 
China. Hist. mex., July-Sept, 1959. 

José Luts Coro Coxoe. El cuarto centenario 
de la fundación de Cartago. Rev. arch. nac. 
(San José), Jan.-June 1959. 

Tiro Lívio Ferrera, História dos grandes 
descobrimentos marítimos. Rev. da Univ. 
Cat, de Säo Paulo, Mar. 1959. 

José UrreL García. Sumas para la historia del 
Cusco. Il; IH. Cuad. amer. (México, D. F.), 
July-Aug., Sept.-Oct. 1959. 

ELpa R. GonzáLez, Repertorio de documentos 
inéditos existentes en cl Museo Histórico 
Provincial de Rosario [cont.]. Anwario del 
Inst. de Investigaciones Históricas (Rosa- 
rio), II, no, 3, 1958. 

RAÚL ALEJANDRO MoLmA. Una historia des- 
conocida sobre los navíos de registro arri- 
bados a Buenos Aires en el siglo xvu. His- 
toria (Buenos Aires), Apr.-June 1959. 

Ricarpo Roprfsuez Moras. Algunos aspectos 
del negro en la sociedad rioplatense del 
siglo xvm. Anuario del Inst, de Investiga- 
ciones Históricas (Rosario), III, no. 3, 1958. 

HELENA Ror pe Moraes Pabrón. Esencia 
del mito dorado. El Faro a Colón, May- 
Aug. 1959. 

ANDRÉ Samr-Lu. La légende du pilote pré- 
curseur de Christophe Colomb dans Vhis- 
toriographie du Guatemala. Bull. hisp., Jan— 
Mar. 1959 [pub. July 1959]. 

Roserto M. Tiswxes. Últimos afíos y actua- 
ciones de un arzobispo de Santo Domingo 

. . que no lo fué. Univ. de Antioquia, Oct. 
1958-Mar. 1959. 

CIPRIANO DE Utrera. Episcopologio dominico- 
politano, El Faro a Colón, May-Aug. 1959. 

María pa. Carmen VeLázquez. La jurisdic- 
ción militar en la Nueva Galicia. Hist. mez., 
July-Sept. 1959. 

Lucr L, WxNnoL». See United States list, 


DOCUMENTS 


Actas del Cabildo de Cartago, 1800-1810. 
Rev. arch. nac. (San José), Jan.-June 1959. 

Autos formados sobre el cumplimiento de las 
piadosas disposiciones del General Don 
Francisco Echeveste, Bol. arch. gen. de la 
nación (México, D. F.), July-Aug.-Sept. 
1958. 

Documentos sacados de los autos sobre Texas, 
existentes en el Oficio del Superior Gobierno 
de esta Corte [concl.]. Ibid. 

Expa R. Gonzárez. Información de nobleza 
y legitimidad de don Bernardo León Tisoc- 
topa (1717-1721), Anuario del Inst. de 
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Investigaciones Históricas (Rosario), IH, no. 
3, 1958. 

BoresLao Lewm. Incidencias del confisco de 
bienes del médico Alvaro Núñez (1603- 
1606). Ibid. 

Recopilación de noticias sobre el comercio de 
contrabando con las posesiones de Espafia 
en América. Bol. arch. gen. de la nación 
(México, D. F.), Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1958. 

Arron César FERREIRA Reis. Lobo d'Almada 
e a exploracao do Alto Rio Negro. Rev. inst. 
hist. geog. bras., Jan.-Mar. 1959. 

RusfN Vazcas Ucanrz, S]. Una relación de 
Helms sobre la Minería Peruana a fines del 
siglo xvi. Mercurio peruano, Jan. 1959. 

Sergio ViLLALoBos R. El canal de Beagle y 
las tierras australes: Su historia. Anales de 
la Univ. de Chile, 1st quar., 1959. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND 
THE CARIBBEAN 


Wais D. Born. The fle A Vache Coloniza- 
tion Venture, 1862-1864. Americas, July 
1959. 

Ramón EscoBAR TABERA. Don Manuel María 
Escobar y su “Campafia de Tampico." Hist. 
mex., July-Sept. 1959. 

Frank Orro GATELL. Puerto Rico in the 
1830's: The Journal of Edward Bliss Emer- 
son. Americas, July 1959. 

Brison D. GoocH. Belgium and the Prospec- 
tive Sale of Cuba in 1837. Hisp. Am. Hist. 
Rev., Aug. 1959. 

Jorcz FERNANDO ITURRIBARRÍA. Gamboa, ad- 
mirador y crítico de Díaz, Hist. mex., Apr.- 
June 1959. 

Davi» M. PrtzrcuEgg, Mexico Opens the Door 
to American Capital, 1877-1880. Americas, 
July 1959. 

Jesús SiLva Herzoc. Prolegómenos de la Revo- 
lución de 1910. Mem. Coleg. Nac. (México, 
D. F.), IV, no. 1, 1958 [pub. Aug. 1959]. 


SouTH AMERICA 


INDALECIO LIEVANO ÁGUIRRE. Razones socios- 
económicos de la conspiración de septiembre 
contra el Libertador, Rev, de la Unto. de 
los Andes, June 1959. 

RÓMULO DE ALMEIDA, Tragos da história eco- 
nómica da Bahia no último século e meio. 
Bol. geog. (Rio de Janeiro), Sept.-Oct. 
1957. 

MARGARET V. CAMPBELL, Education in Chile, 
1810-1842. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., July 


I959. 
BERNARDO Canai-Fery6o. El federalismo en 
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la doctrina de Alberdi, Anuario del Inst. de 
Investigaciones Históricas (Rosario), II, no, 
3, 1958. — 

José Morera Branpfo CasreLo Branco. 
Moreira Brandáo, Rev. Inst. hist. geog. 
bras., Jan-Mar. 1959. 

Werner Haupr. Die Heeresbibliothek in Rio 
und ihre Veröffentlichungen über das [bra- 
silianische] Expeditionskorps in Italien. 
Wehrwiss. Rundsch., Apr. 1959. 

ALFREDO L. PaLacios. Civilización y barbarie, 
Cuad. amer. (México, D. F.), July-Aug. 
1959. 

Ramón Pérez DEL Viso, El acervo documental 
del Archivo Histórico de la provincia de 
Santa Fe. Anuario del Inst. de Investigacio- 
nes Históricas (Rosario), III, no. 3, 1958. 

Ratu. Porras BARRENECHEA. Don Carlos 
Pedemonte: Presidente del Primer Congreso 
Constituyente y Arzobispo bolivariano de 
Lima [concl.]. Mercurio peruano, Mar. 1959, 

Emo RopLeoo. La Vida del General Pedro 
Nel Ospina. Univ. de Antioquia, Apr.-May- 
June 1959. 

Fénix Wembero. La revolución francesa de 
1848 y su repercusión en el Río de la Plata, 
Anuario del Inst. de Investigaciones Histé- 
ricas (Rosario), III, no. 3, 1958, 


DOCUMENTS 


Archivo de la Restauración. Clio (Ciudad 
Trujillo), Jan.-Dec. 1958. 

Cartas inéditas del General Páez. Bol. arch. 
get. de la nación (Caracas), Jan.-Feb.-Mar. 
1959. 

Centenario de la muerte del General de Bri- 
gada Agustín Codazzi. Ibid. 

Documentos históricos [on tomb of Colum- 


Other Recent Publications 


bus]. El Faro a Colón, May-Aug. 1959. 

MANUEL María EscoBar, Campaña de Tam- 
pico de Tamaulipas, afio de 1829. Hest. 
mexr., July-Sept. 1959. 

FRANK Orro GATELL. Puerto Rico through 
New England Eyes, 1831—1834. Jour. Inter- 
Am. Stud., July 1959. 

Gastón Gort. Diario del colonizador Enrique 
Vollenweider, Anuario del Inst. de Investi- 
gaciones Histéricas (Rosario), III, no, 3, 
1958. 

Jost ANTÔNIO Soares DE Souza. Cartas de D. 
António Ferreira Vigoso, Bispo de Mariana 
ao Visconde do Uruguai. Rev. Inst, hist. 
geog. bras., Jan.-Mar. 1959. 


ARCHIVE GUIDES AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Pero Bonozs, O.F.M. Documentación ameri- 
cana en el Archivo General O.F.M, de 
Roma. Arch. ibero-amer., Jan—June 1959. 

Ernest J. Burros, S.J. Research Opportunities 
in Italian Archives and Manuscript Collec- 
tions for Students of Hispanic American 
History. Hisp. 4m. Hist. Rev., Aug. 1959. 

MANUEL DE Casrro, O.F.M. Manuscritos fran- 
ciscanos de la Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid. 
Arch. ibero-amer., July-Sept. 1959. 

Índice de Documentos de período federal, 
afio de 1833 (continuación Sría. de Haci- 
enda). Rev. arch. nac. (San José), Jan.- 
June 1959. 

Índice del Ramo de Tierras, Bol. arch. gen. de 
la nación. (México, D. F.), July-Dec. 1958. 

Índice de la Sección Colonial de los Archivos 


Nacionales de Costa Rica. Rev. arch. mac. . 


(San José), Jan.-June 1959. 


Other Books Received! 


ALLEN, Epwarp Weser. The Vanishing 
Frenchman: The Mysterious Disappearance 
of Lapérouse. Rutland, Vt.: Charles E. Tut- 
tle Co. 1959. Pp. 321. $3.75. 

ALVORD, CLARENCE WaLworTH. The Missis- 
sippi Valley in British Politics: A Study of 
the Trade, Land Speculation, and Experi- 
ments in Imperialism Culminating in the 
American Revolution. In two vols. 3d ed.; 
New York: Russell and Russell, 1959. Pp. 
358; 396. $12.50 the set. See rev. of 1st ed. 
(1916), AHR, XXII (Apr. 1917), 671. 

ANDERSON, J. N. D. Islamic Law in the Mod- 
ern World, New York: New York Univer- 
sity Press. 1959. Pp. xx, 106. $2.75. 


Atti del XXXV Congresso di Storia del Risor- 
gimento Italiano (Torino 1-4 settembre 
1956). Istituto per la Storia del Risorgimento 
Italiano, Biblioteca Scientifica, Vol. III. 
Rome: the Istituto. 1959. Pp. xxxix, 374. 

Baccu, Povr, ef al. (eds.) Excerpta Historica 
Nordica. Vol, II. Published under the aus- 
pices of the International Committee of 
Historical Sciences; subsidized by UNESCO. 
Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger. 1959. 
Pp. 193. 

Barsu, N. I. Aspecte din Viata Romanä tn 
Scrisorile lui Cicero. Biblioteca Clasică, No. 
I. [Bucharest:] Editura Academiei Repub- 
licii Populare Romine. 1959. Pp. 197. 


1 Includes books, except those to be reviewed, received July 15-October x5, 1959. 


Other Books Received 


Barry, Louwe (comp.). Comprehensive In- 
dex, 1875-1930, to Collections, Biennial 
Reports, and Publications of the Kansas 
State Historical Society. Topeka: the So- 
ciety. 1959. Pp. 514. 

Bex, PavL H., and Larore, LAURENCE. Mod- 
ern Europe: A History since 1500. Holt- 
Dryden Book. New York: Henry Holt. c. 
1959. Pp. xviii, 1006. $7.95. Textbook. 

BEINE, Francis F. Shout Treason: The Trial 
of Aaron Burr. New York: Hastings House. 
c. 1959. Pp. vi, 298. $5.00. 

BztLor, H. Hare (comp.). Union List of 
American Historical Periodicals in United 
Kingdom Libraries, London: University of 
London, Institute of Historical Research. 
1959. Pp. viii, 41. ros.6d. postpaid. 

BERLIN, Isatan. Karl Marx: His Life and En- 
vironment, Galaxy Books, No. 25. 2d ed.; 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1959. 
Pp. 280. $1.50. 

BrrzmzEz, Jason, with WILBUR STURTEVANT 
Nx. I Fought with Geronimo. Harrisburg, 
Pa.: Stackpole Co. c. 1959. Pp. a14. $4.95. 

Brack, C. E., and Hzrwaxicg, E. C. Twen- 
tieth Century Europe: A History. ad rev. 
ed.; New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1959. 
Pp. xx, 865, xxii. Textbook. 

Brack, J. B. The Reign of Elizabeth, 1558- 
1603. The Oxford History of England, Vol. 
VIII. ad ed.; New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1959, Pp. xxvi, 539. $5.60. Sce rev. of 
Ist ed. (1936), AHR, XLU (Apr. 1937), 
525. 

BocoLEPOV, A. A. The Church under Com- 
munist Domination [in Russian]. Munich: 
Institute for the Study of the USSR. 1958. 
Pp. 202. 

Boouz, Donarn J. The Population of the 
United States, With a special chap. on fer- 
tility by Wırson H. Gras. Studies in 
Population Distribution, No. 14. Glencoe, 
Il: Free Press. c. 1959. Pp. xix, 873. $17.50. 

Briaro, Jacques. L'Age du Bronze. “Que 
sais-je?" No. 835. Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires de France. 1959. Pp. 125. 

BrisBIN, James S. The Beef Bonanza; or, 
How to Get Rich on the Plains: Being a 
Description of Cattle-growing, Sheep-farm- 
ing, Horse-raising, and Dairying in the West. 
With a foreword by Gusert C. Erre. The 
Western Frontier Library, No. 13. 2d ed.; 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. c, 
1959. Pp. xvii, 208. $2.00. 

Bron, BERNARD. Strategy in the Missile Age. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
1959. Pp. vii, 423. $6.50. 
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Brooxes, Encar H. The Commonwealth To- 
day. Pietermaritzburg: University of Natal 
Press, 1959. Pp. 70. 

Brown, Dee ALrxanver, The Bold Cavaliers: 
Morgan's and Kentucky Cavalry Raiders. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. c. 1959. Pp. 
353. $6.00. 

Borrom, E. Goutp. Six Months in the Gold 
Mines: From a Journal of Three Years’ Resi- 
dence in Upper and Lower California 1847— 
8-9. Ed. and with an introd, by Jonn W. 
Cavonzy. [Los Angeles, Calif.:] Ward 
Ritchie Press. 1959. Pp. xxili, 145. 

Busch, Nort F. Thailand: An Introduction 
to Modern Siam. The Asia Library, Vol. I. 
Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand. c. 1959. 
Pp. ix, 166. $3.50. 

CAMPBELL, Luny B. Divine Poetry and Drama 
in Sixteenth-Century England. Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1959. Pp. 
vii, 267. $5.00, 

Carer, DouaLass. The Fourth Branch of Gor- 
ernment. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, c. 1959. 
Pp. viii, 194. 93.50. 

Cong, Davo M. The Development of Bank- 
ing in the District of Columbia. New York: 
William-Frederick Press. 1959. Pp. xx, 629. 
$10.00. 

Crayon, Porte [Davo Hunter STROTHER]. 
The Old South Illustrated. Ed. with an in- 
trod. by Cecm. D, Esy, Jr. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. c. 1959. 
Pp. xxi, 296. $6.00. 

Croze, Emmer. American Reporters on the 
Western Front, 1914-1918. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 299. 
$6.50. 

Cunzo, Jonn R. Robert Rogers of the Rangers. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1959. 
Pp. xii, 308. $6.00. 

Daumas, FRANCOIS. Les mammisis des temples 
égyptiens. Annales de l'Université de Lyon, 
3d Ser. Lettres, Fasc. 32. Paris: Société 
d'Édition "Les Belles Lettres." 1958. Pp. 
532, xiv plates. 

Davies, C. Coun. An Historical Atlas of the 
Indian Peninsula. ad ed.; New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1959. Pp. 94. 95 
cents. 

DE Munpo Lo, Sara. Cruzados en Bizancio: 
La cuarta cruzada a la luz de las fuentes 
latinas y orientales, Publicaciones del Insti- 
tuto de Historia Antigua y Medieval. 
Buenos Aires: Universidad de Buenos Aires, 
[1957.] Pp. 157. 

Dosxins, Berry EaxLx. The Spanish Element 
in Texas Water Lam. Austin: University of 
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Texas Press. 1959. Pp. xiii, 190. $5.00. 

DoLL, Lours W. 4 History of the Newspapers 
of Ann Arbor, 1829-1920. Wayne State 
University Studies, History, No. 5. Detroit, 
Mich.: Wayne State University Press. 1959. 
Pp. viii, 174. $2.50. 

Downny, Famraz. Clash of Cavalry: The 
Battle of Brandy Station, June 9, 1863. 
New York: David McKay. c. 1959. Pp. xv, 
238. $4.95. 

Ducan, Frances L, S., and BULL, JACQUELINE 
P. (eds.). Bluegrass Craftsman: Being the 
Reminiscences of Ebenezer Hiram Stedman, 
Papermaker 1808-1885. Lexington: Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Press. c. 1959. Pp. xxi, 226. 
$5.00. 

Eris, AMANDA M. The Strange, Uncertain 
Years: An Informal Account of Life in Six 
Colorado Communities. Hamden, Conn.: 
Shoe String Press. 1959. Pp. xv, 423. $6.50. 

Ewzzs, Jou C. (ed.). Adventures of Zenas 
Leonard, Fur Trader. The American Ex- 
ploration and 'Iravel Ser., No. 38. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. c. 1959. Pp. 
xxxv, 172. $4.00. 

Fister, SypNEY NeETTLETON, The Middle East: 
A History. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1959. Pp. xiv, 650, xxxi. Trade $8.95, text 
$6.75. Textbook. 

FLEXNER, James THomas. Mohawk Baronet: 
Sir William Johnson of New York. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. c. 1959. Pp. 
ix, 400. $6.00. 

Free, Lrovp A. Six Allies and a Neutral: A 
Study of the International Outlooks of Po- 
litical Leaders in the United States, Britain, 
France, West Germany, Italy, Japan and 
India. With introd, by HADLEY CANTRIL, 
Glencoe, IL: Free Press. c. 1959. Pp. xin, 
210. $5.00. 

Fremet, FRANK (selected and ed. with an 
introd. and notes). The Golden Age of 
American History. New York: George Bra- 
ziller. 1959. Pp. viii, 536. $7.50. 

Gav-CALBÓ, ENRIQUE (introd.). Crónicas de la 
Guerra de Cuba: Reproducción de la Edi- 
ción de “El Figaro," hecha en 1895 y 
1896, en Dos Cuadernos. Havana: Academia 
de la Historia de Cuba. 1957. Pp. xix, 146, 


ii. 
Gonpes, CLARENCE, Bibliographical Guide to 
the Study of the Literature of the U.S.A. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, c. 
1959. Pp. ix, 102. Cloth $4.00, paper $2.50. 
GonpsERo, Harvey. French Colonialism: 
Progress or Poverty? Source Problems in 
World Civilization. New York: Rinehart. 
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c. 1959. Pp. 44. 65 cents. Textbook. . 

GREENBERG, Jack. Race Relations and Ameri- 
can Law. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1959. Pp. viii, 48r. $10.00. 

Griocs, Earn Leste (ed.). Collected Letters 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Vol. II, 1807— 
1814; Vol. IV, 1815-1819. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1959. Pp. li 544; 
xi, 545-999. $16.80 the set, 

Harr, Simon. The Prehistory of the New 
Netherland Company: Amsterdam Notarial 
Records of the First Dutch Voyages to the 
Hudson. Amsterdam: City of Amsterdam 
Press for the City Archives. 1959, Pp. 105. 
$2.00. 

HARTMANN, Heinz. Authority and Organiza- 
tion in German Management. A Project of 
the Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1959. Pp. xvi, 318. $6.00. 

Harvey, Joun. The Plantagenets. 2d ed.; New 
York: Macmillan. 1959. Pp. 248. $5.00. See 
rev. of ist ed. (1948), AHR, LIV (Oct. 
1948), 185. 

Haverstock, NATHAN A. (ed.). Handbook of 
Latin American Studies, No. 21. Prepared 
in the Hispanic Foundation in the Library 
of Congress, Gainesville: University of 
Florida Press. 1959. Pp. xvi, 331. $12.50. 

Hay, Denys, et al. Historical Studies: Papers 
Read before the Third Conference of Irish 
Historians, Ed. by MicnuazL Roberts, Lon- 
don: Bowes and Bowes. 1959. Pp. 88. ros.- 
6d. 

Hay, Roperr. The Persian Gulf States. With 
a foreword by E. M. Errzz. Washington, 
D. C.: Middle East Institute. 1959. Pp. xvi, 
160, $3.75. 

Himsxar, Cuaistopoer. Wolfe at Quebec. 
Cleveland, Ohio: World Publishing Co. c. 
1959. Pp. 194. $4.50. 

Histoire de l'Université de Genève. Annexes. 
Historique des Facultés et des Instituts, 
1914-1956. Ouvrage publié sous les auspices 
du Sénat universitaire, avec le concours de 
l'État de Genève et de la Société Acadé- . 
mique. Geneva: Georg et Cie. 1959. Pp. 
339. 

Hrıyarnny, Ur. Vierzig Jahre weissruthenischer 
Kultur unter den Sowjets. Institut zur Er- 
forschung der UdSSR, Ser. I, No. 55. Mu- 
nich: the Institut. 1959. Pp. 145. 

HorsravrzR, RicHARD, MILLER, WırLiam, and 
AARON, DANIEL. The American Republic. 
Vol. I, Since 1865. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall. 1959. Pp. xii, 723. $6.95. 
Textbook. 
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HoreckY, Paul L, Libraries and Bibliographic 

' Centers in the Soviet Union. Slavic and East 
European Ser., Vol. XVI. Bloomington: In- 
diana University Publications. c. 1959. Pp. 
xvii, 287. Cloth $6.00, paper $3.00. 

Hunwzz, Leon. Essays and Addresses: A Me- 
morial Volume. New York: Gertz Bros. 
1959. Pp. 52. 

Id. Jews in ‘America after the American Revo- 
lution: A Memorial Volume. New York: 
Gertz Bros. 1959. Pp. 88. 

ld. Jews in America in Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary Times: A Memorial Volume. New 
York: Gertz Bros, 1959. Pp. 242. 

Huro, CmarLes (selected). A Treasury of 
Great American Speeches: Our Country's 

| Life and History in the Words of Its Great 
Men. New York: Hawthorn Books. c. 1959. 
Pp. 364. $5.95. 

Jacxson, Grace. Cynthia Ann Parker. San 
Antonio, Texas: Naylor Co. c. 1959. Pp. xii, 
138. $3.95. 

JypxzzjEWICZ, Waczaw (comp. and ed.). With 
the assistance of PAULINE C. Ramsey. Po- 
land in the British Parliament, 1939-1945. 
Vol. II, Fall 1941-Spring 1944. New York: 
Józef Piłsudski Institute of America. 1959. 
Pp. xvii, 607. $10.00. 

JeLavicH, CHazrzs and Barmara. The Habs- 
burg Monarchy: Toward a Multinational 
Empire or National States? Source Problems 
in World Civilization, New York: Rine- 
hart. c. 1959. Pp. 57. 75 cents. Textbook. 

JENNETT, SEÁN. Pioneers in Printing: Johann 
Gutenberg, William Caxton, William Cas- 
lon, John Baskerville, Alois Senefelder, 
Frederick Koenig, Ottmar Mergenthaler, 
Tolbert Lanston. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul; Fair Lawn, N. J.: Essential 
Books, 1958. Pp. xi, 196. $4.50. 

Jonn, Henry J. Jan Evangelista Purkyně: 
Czech Scientist and Patriot, 1787-1869. Me- 
moirs of the American Philosophical Society, 
Vol. XLIX, Philadelphia: the Society. 1959. 
Pp. xi, 94. $3.00. 

JouNsoN, PETER Leo. Crosier on the Frontier: 
A Life of John Martin Henni, Archbishop 
of Milwaukee. Madison: State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. 1959. Pp. xiii, 240. 

. $3.95. 

KANE, Josepn NATHAN. Facts about the Presi- 
dents: A Compilation of Biographical asd 
Historical Data. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Co. 1959. Pp. x, 348. $6.00. 

KnasaLL, ELISABETB G, (ed.). The Shropshire 
Peace Roll, 1400-1414. [Shrewsbury, Eng.:] 
Salop County Council. 1959. Pp. 145. 
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KmwaN, ArszxT D. (cd.). The Confederacy. 
"Meridian Decuments of American History. 
New Yerk: Meridian Books. 1959. Pp. 320. 
$1.45. 

KNaPowsxi, Rocu. Problems of Chronology 
and of the Extent of Exploratory Travels 
of Pytheas of Massilia [in Polish and Ger- 
man]. Poznań Society of Friends of Learn- 
ing, Historical Commission, Works, Vol. 
XVII, Issue 1. Poznań: Polish Scientific 
Publishers. 1958. Pp. 62. Zł. 18, 

Kursxi W. W. The Soviet Regime: Comma- 
nism im Practice. 3d ed.; Syracuse, N. Y.: 
Syracuse University Press. c. 1959. Pp. xiv, 
524. $8.00, 

Linx, A. S. President Wilson and His English 
Critics: An Inaugural Lecture Delivered 
before the University of Oxford on 13 May 
1959. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1959. Pp. 21. 40 cents, 

Loverrz, Leranp P. Naval Customs, Tradi- 
tions, and Usage. 4th ed.; Annapolis, Md.: 
United States Naval Institute. 1959. Pp. xiv, 
358. $5.50. 

McInnis, Epoar. The Atlantic Triangle and 
the Cold War. Published under the auspices 
of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. c. 1959. Pp. viii, 163. $4.50. 

Martin, MICHAEL Ruera. A Graphic Guide 
to World History. Consulting ed. GEOFFREY 
Bruun. Holt-Dryden Book. New York: 
Henry Holt. c. 1959. Pp. 243. $2.75. 

Mason, ÁLPHEUS THomas, and BEANEY, WIL- 
LIAM M, American Constitutional Law: In- 
troductory Essays and Selected Cases. 2d ed; 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1959. 
Pp. ix, 726. $7.75. > 

MATTHEWS, Grorce T. (ed., with an introd.). 
News and Rumor in Renaissance Europe 
(The Fugger Newsletters), New York: 
Capricorn Books [G. P. Putnam's Sons]. 
C. 1959. Pp. 253. Cloth $2.50, paper $1.25. 

Meyer, A. J. Middle Eastern Capitalism: Nine 
Essays. Harvard Middle Eastern Studies, No. 
2. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1959, Pp. viii, 161. $3.75. 

MILLER, JogN C. Origins of the American Rev- 
olution. With a new introd, and a bibliog. 
ad rev. ed.; Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 1959. Pp. xxii, 530. $7.50. 
See rev. of ist ed. (1943), AHR, XLIX 
(Apr. 1944), 494- 

Perry. Orthodoxy in Massachusetts. 
2d ed.; Boston: Beacon Press, 1959. Pp. xxi, 
319. $1.95. See rev. of ist ed. (1933), 
AHR, XL (Oct. 1934), 134. 
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ld. (selected and ed. with an introd. and 
notes). The Golden Age of American Liter- 
ature. New York: George -Braziller, 1959. 
Pp. vi, 514. $7.50. 

MONTGOMERY, James STUART. The Shaping of 
a Battle: Gettysburg. Philadelphia: Chilton 
Co. c. 1959. Pp. xxxi, 259. $5.95. 

Myers, BERNARD. 50 Great Artists. New York: 
Bantam Books. 1959. Pp. xix, 267. 95 cents. 

NEUGEBAUER, O. and Van Horsen, H, B. 
Greek Horoscopes. Memoirs of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, Vol XLVII. 
m the Society. 1959. Pp. ix, 231. 

.00. 

PERKIN, RonxnT L. The First Hundred Years: 
An Informal History of Denver and the 
Rocky Mountain News. With a foreword 
by Geng Fowrer. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday. 1959. Pp. 624. $5.95. 

Perry, RicmarD L. (ed.). Sources of Our 
Liberties: Documentary Origins of Indivi- 
dual Liberties in the United States Consti- 
tution and Bill of Rights. Under the gen- 
eral supervision of Jonn C. Cooprr. [Chi- 
cago:] American Bar Foundation; distrib. 
by Associated Colleges Presses, New York. 
C. 1959. Pp. xxii, 456. $5.00. 

QUYNN, Russu. Hoover. The Constitutions 
of Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis: A 
Historical and Biographical Study in Con- 
trasts. Exposition-Banner Book. New York: 
Exposition Press. c, 1959. Pp. 304. $3.25. 

RErNoLDs, James A, (ed.). Historical Records 
and Studies, United States Catholic Histor- 
ical Society, Vol. XLVI. New York: the 
Society. 1958. Pp. 158. 

RoBBINs, Rossu Hope. The Encyclopedia of 
Witchcraft and Demonology. New York: 
Crown Publishers. c. 1959. Pp. 571. $7.50. 

ROBINSON, CHARLES ALEXANDER, Jr. Athens 
in the Age of Pericles. The Centers of Civi- 
lization Ser, Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press. c, 1959. Pp. xi, 165. $2.75. 

Rosg, L. J., Jr. L. J. Rose of Sunny Slope, 
1827-1899: California Pioneer, Fruit Grow- 
er, Wine Maker, Horse Breeder. Huntington 
Library Publications, San Marino, Calif.: the 
Library. 1959. Pp. 235. $5.00. 

Ross, C. D. (ed). Cartulary of St. Mark's 
Hospital, Bristol. Bristol Record Society's 
Publications, Vol. XXL Bristol: the Society, 
1959. Pp. xliv, 326. £2 25. 

Ross, Isuser. The General's Wife: The Life 
of Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant. New York: Dodd, 
Mead. 1959, Pp. xii, 372. $5.00. 

Roux, Grorars (ed.). Pausanias en Corinthie 
(Livre U, 1 à 15): Texte, traduction, com- 
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mentaire archéologique et topographique. 
Annales de l'Université de Lyon, 3d Ser., 
Lettres, Fasc. 31. Paris: Société d'Édition 
"Les Belles Lettres.” 1958. Pp. 190. 2,200 
fr. 

Ryan, N. J. (comp.) Malaya through Four _ 
Centuries: An Anthology 1500-1900. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. x, 
162. $1.00. 

SANDERSON, CmanLEs R. (ed.). The Arthur 
Papers: Being the Papers, Mainly Confiden- 
Hal, Private, and Demi-Official, of Sir 
George Arthur, K.C.H., Last Lieutenant- 
Governor of Upper Canada, in the Manu- 
seript Collection of the Toronto Public Li- 
braries. Vol. III, April 1840-June 1850, and 
Index. Toronto: Toronto Public Libraries 
and University of Toronto Press. 1959, Pp. 

~603. $10.00. 

SANNWALD, RoLF, and STOHLER, JACQUES, 
Economic Integration: Theoretical Assump- 
tions and Consequences of European Uni- 
fication. Trans. by Herman F, KARREMAN, 
Foreword by ALBERT Corré. Center of In- 
ternational Studies, Princeton University. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Pres. 
1959. Pp. xvi, 260. $5.00. 

ScuoLzs, Percy A. (ed.). Dr. Burney’s Musi- 
cal Tours in Europe. Vol. I, An Eighteenth- 
Century Musical Tour in France and Italy: 
Being Dr, Charles Burney’s Account of His 
Musical’ Experiences as It Appears in Hir 
Published Volume with Which Are Incor-' 
porated His Travel Experiences According 
to His Original Intention; Vol. U, An 
Eighteenth-Century Musical Tour in Cen- 
tral Europe and the Netherlands: Being Dr. 
Charles Burney’s Account of His Musical 
Experiences. ad ed.; New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1959. Pp. xxxv, 328; xii, 
268. $16.80 the set, 

Scorr, Anpeew M. Political Thought -in 
America. New York: Rinehart. c. 1959. Pp. 
xiii, 668. $8.50. 

Scorr, FRANKLIN D., and ANDREWS, HERBERT 
D. The Twentieth Century World: A Read- 
ing Guide. ryth ed.; Evanston, Ill.: Chan- : 
dler’s. c. 1959. Pp. vi, 100. $2.50. 

Simon, Evra. The Piebald Standard: A Biog- 
raphy of the Knights Templars. Boston: 
Little, Brown, c. 1959. Pp. vii, 358. $5.00. 

SMITH, WILFRED CANTWELL. Islam in Modern 
History. Mentor Book. 2d ed.; New York: 
New American Library. 1959. Pp. x, 11 
319. 50 cents. See rev. of 1st ed. (1957), ` 
AHR, LXII (July 1958), 990. 

SocoLoF3KY, Homer E. (ed.). Kansas History 
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in Graduate Study: A Bibliography of 
Theses and Dissertations. Manhattan: Kan- 
sas State University of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science. 1959. Pp. 64. No charge. 

SPOBLER, J. N. (arranged). The Evolution of 
Man's Capacity for Culture: Six Essays. 
Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State University 
Press. 1959. Pp. 79. $3.50. 

STAFFORD, Harry ErraLo. The Early Inhabi- 
tants of the Americas. New York: Vantage 
Press, c. 1959. Pp. 492. $6.50. 

STEWARD, JULIAN H., and Faron, Louw C. 
Native Peoples of South America. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1959. Pp. xi, 48r. 
$11.50. 

Srewart, Gzonoz R. Picketts Charge: A 
Microhistory of the Final Attack at Gettys- 
burg, July 3, 1863. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin. 1959. Pp. xii, 354. $5.00. 

SUTHERLAND, Lucy 8. The City of London and 

' the Opposition to Government, 1768-1774: 

A Study in she Rise of Metropolitan Radi- 

calism. The Creighton Lecture in History, 

1958. Fair Lawn, N. J.: Essential Books. 

1959. Pp. 33. 80 cents. 

" Troompson, Craig R. Universities in Tudor 
- England. Folger Booklets on Tudor and 

Stuart Civilization. Washington, D. C.: Fol- 

* ger Shakespeare Library. 1959. Pp. 34. 

TourreLLor, ARTHUR Bernon. A Bibliogra- 
pay of the Battles of Concord and Lexing- 
ton. New York: [the Author.] 1959. Pp. 
45. 

' Id. William Diamond's Drum: The Beginning 
" of the War of the American Revolution. 

Garden City, N, Y.: Doubleday. 1959. Pp. 
311. $5.95. 

TOYNBEE, ARNOLD J., and Myers, Epwarp D. 
A Study of History. Vol. XI, Historical 
Atlas and Gazetteer. Issued under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. New York: Oxford University Press. 


1959. Pp. x, 257. $12.50. 
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TREVELYAN, George MacauraY. The England 
of Queen Anne. Ed. by G. G. ALLEN. The 
Heritage of Literature Ser., Sect. B, No. 1. 
2d ed.; New York: Longmans, Green, 1959. 
Pp. xiv, 194. $1.50. See rev. of ist ed. 
(1930), 4HR, XXXVI (Jan. 1931), 379. 

Troman, Davin B. The Congressional Party: 
A Case Study. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons. c, 1959. Pp. xii, 336. $7.50. 

VANDIVER, Frank E. (ed.). Proceedings of the 
Second Confederate Congress, Second Ses- 
sion in Part, December 15, 1864-Morch 18, 
1865. Southern Historical Society Papers, 
New Ser. No. 14, Whole No. 52. Rich- 
mond: Virginia Historical Society. 1959. 
Pp. xx, 500. 

WAHLKE, Jonn C., and EuLau, Heinz (eds.). 
Legislative Behavior: A Reader tn Theory 
and Research. Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, c. 
1959. Pp. ix, 413. $7.50. ` 

WARNER, Ezra J. Generals in Gray: Lives of 
the Confederate Commanders. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. c. 1959. 
Pp. xxvii, 420. $7.50. 

WELLMAN, Many Wange., The County of 
Warren, North Carolina, 1586-1917. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. - 
C. 1959. Pp. ix, 282, $6.00. 

Weiter, Rusu. Problems of Scholarly Publi- 
cation in the Humanities and Social Sa- 
ences: A Report Prepared for the Commit- 
tee on Scholarly Publication of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. New York: 
American Council of Learned Societies. c. 
1959. Pp, xii, 81, 

Wırxıns, Roser P., and Wynona H. God 
Giveth the Increase: The History of the 
Episcopal Church in North Dakota, Fargo: 
North Dakota Institute for Regional Studies. 
1959. Pp. xiv, 208, $4.00. 

Waicnt, Joorre. The Generations of Men. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1959. 
Pp. 222. $5.85. 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The John H. Dunning Prize of three hundred dollars for a scholarly work in 
American history (published since January 1, 1958, or in manuscript) will be 
awarded in December 1960, Preference will be given to work of younger scholars 
and to those who have not previously published a substantial scholarly work. - 
Entries by authors or publishers must reach the chairman of the Dunning Com- 
mittee, Professor C. G. Sellers, Jr., Department of History, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4, California, before June 1, 1960. For other prizes to be offered 
in 1960 see the advertisement of the Association, page xvii. 


Miss Patricia M. Fox became the assistant editor of the Review on October 1, 
1959, upon the resignation of Dr. Mary R. Dearing. 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


The Library of Congress has received the papers of Judson King (1872-1958), 
editor, lecturer, and author, as a gift from Mrs. King. The twenty thousand items 
span the period from 1900 to 1958, with the bulk of the material relating to the 
development of public power policy in this country. Of particular interest is 
Mr. King's extensive correspondence, most of which is dated after 1933, with 
George D. Aiken, John Carmody, Lister Hill, David Lilienthal, George Fort - 
Milton, George W. Norris, Gifford Pinchot, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Frank P. 
Walsh, William Allen White, and others. Also in the papers are unpublished 
manuscripts of his writings about the struggle for control of the Tennessee River 
and electric power, 1898-1933, and numerous scrapbooks, photographs, news- 
paper clippings, and other printed material. 

Mr. Thomas Maitland Cleland of Danbury, Connecticut, an outstanding figure 
in the field of book production and design, has presented a first installment of 
his papers. This segment, consisting of about one thousand pieces, includes a long 
correspondence (1900-1941) with one of his closest friends and advisers, Daniel 
B. Updike, founder of the Merrymount Press, and less extensive exchanges with 
various publishing firms and business organizations, The papers also include 
original drawings, title pages, and designs created by Mr. Cleland. 

Sixty-seven pieces of correspondence have been added to the papers of Duff 
Green (1791-1875) as a gift from Dr. St. George L. Sioussat. The material ranges 
in date from 1826 to 1865, but falls mainly within the years 1841-1843, when 
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Green went to England and France as unofficial representative of the United 
States in the interest of free trade. The papers of Robert W. Woolley (1871-1958) 
have also been enlarged by a gift of some four thousand items from Miss Mar- 
garet Trenholm Woolley. These, like the main body of Woolley papers, include 
correspondence with nearly every prominent Democrat of the last half century, 
and relate to Mr. Woolley’s activities for the Democratic National Committee, 
as Director of the Mint (1915-1916), as member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (1917-1921), and in the later years of his life. 


The National Archives has just published Volume XXIV of the Territorial 
Papers of the United States. This is the third volume relating to Florida Territory 
and contains papers for the period 1828-1834. The 1143-page clothbound volume 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents for eight dollars. 

A series of leaflets designed to facilitate the National Archives reference service 
is now being published. Two of these have just appeared: Pension and Bounty- 
Land Warrant Files in the National Archives and Records tn the National 
Archives Relating to Confederate Soldiers. These are of special interest for stu- 
dents of genealogy. 

The series of preliminary inventories has been extended by the publication of 
no. 116, Records of the United States District Court for the Southern District 
of New York; no. 117, Records of the Commission on the Renovation of the 
Executive Mansion; no. 118, Records of the Farmers Home Administration; no. 
119, Records of the Information Department of the Office of Price Administra- 
Hon; no. 120, Records of the Enforcement Department of the Office of Price 
Administration; and no. 121, Records of the Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee. 

The National Archives has also issued a Supplement prepared by Gerhard L. 
Weinberg of the American Historical Association’s Committee for the Study of 
War Documents to bring up to date the Guide to Captured German Documents 
published by the Air University in 1952. The Supplement describes German 
documents both on paper and on microfilm in the Hoover Institution, the Library 
of Congress, the National Archives, the Yivo Institute for Jewish Research, the 
University of Pennsylvania Library, and the Alderman Library of the University 
of Virginia. It also lists guides to German documents in these and other de- 
positories. ' 

The Committee for the Study of War Documents has also prepared and the 
National Archives has published four additional guides to German records micro- 
filmed at Alexandria, Virginia: no. 10, Records of the Reich Ministry for Arma- 
ments and War Production; no. 11, Fragmentary Records of Miscellaneous Reich 
Ministries and Offices; no. 12, Records of Headquarters of the German Army 
High Command (Part I); and no. 13, Records of the Reich Air Ministry. 

In addition to the microfilm which is being produced under the direction of 
the American Historical Association team at Alexandria, Virginia, the following 
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groups of microfilmed German records have been transferred to the Nagonal 
Archives: 


I. Records of the German Foreign Office received by the Department of State 
from various sources, as follows: 


Source Dates Number of Rolls 
Tripartite Project 1855-1945 1,506 
St. Anthony's College 1914-1920 144 
University of California 1882-1920 97 
University of Michigan 1880-1919 46 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs 1886-1919 3 
Fonds National de la Recherche 

Scientifique Belge 1887-1918 16 
British Museum 1015-1919 2 
Miscellaneous sources 1909-1918 F 


Most of the microfilm listed above, except for that produced by the Tri- 
partite Project, relates to the period of World War I, although scattered pre- 
1914 documents have been included. 


2. German records filmed at Whaddon Hall by the Committee for the Study 
of War Documents, as follows: 


a. Documents from the Archives of the German Foreign Ministry, 1867- 
1920, 433 rolls. 

b. Documents from the Archives of the German Embassy at Washington, 
1914-1938. 52 rolls. 

c. Nachlässe and Asservate, 1833-1927, chiefly collections of papers of 
former members of the German diplomatic service. 25 rolls. 


Inquiries about this microfilm and orders for film copies should be addressed 
to the National Archives, Washington 25, D. C. Reference prints of this microfilm 
are available for use at the National Archives. 

Among the recently issued National Archives Microfilm Publications are: 
Letters Received by the Office of Indian Affairs from the Idaho (seventeen rolls), 
Iowa (one roll), Montana (thirty-one rolls), Nevada (eight rolls), Northern 
(three rolls), and Wyoming (six rolls) Superintendencies, and from ten additional 
agencies (thirty-nine rolls); Population Schedules of the 1820 Census for the 
States of Maryland (seven rolls) and New York (eighteen rolls); Passenger Lists 
of Vessels Arriving at Baltimore, 1888-1891 (seven rolls), and at Boston, 1820- 
1848 (twenty-five rolls); the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Navies, 1861-1865 (thirty-one rolls); and Compiled Service Records of Con- 
federate Soldiers Who Served in Organizations from the State of Georgia (607. 
rolls). | 
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Additional information about the microfilm and copies of the other publi- 
cations may be obtained from the Exhibits and Publications Branch, the National 
Archives, Washington 25, D. C. 

The fourth volume of the Public Papers of the Presidents of the United 
States, that for the year 1955, contains transcripts of all presidential news con- 
ferences, speeches, messages to Congress, and other materials issued by the White 
House, This volume is on sale at the Office of the Superintendent of Documents 
for $6.75. u 

Ground-breaking ceremonies for the Eisenhower Library at Abilene, Kansas, 

^ were held on October 13, the day before the President's sixty-ninth birthday. 

The first volume of the Papers of John C. Calhoun, covering the years 18ox 
to 1817, was released on October 18 at a special program in Columbia, South 
Carolina. The University of South Caroliniana Society, the University of South 
Carolina, and the South Carolina Archives Commission are cosponsors of the 
project. The Calhoun papers project was the first of a number of projects, modeled 
on Julian P. Boyd's Thomas Jefferson project at Princeton, that were established 
throughout the country with encouragement from the National Historical Pub- 
lications Commission. 


INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


The Eleventh International Congress of Historical Sciences and meetings of 
various affiliated groups will take place, as previously announced, August 17-28, 
1960, in Stockholm, Sweden. The major business of the Congress, of course, will 
consist of over one hundred reports and papers covering the entire field of his- 
tory given by historians from most parts of the world. At the Congress, the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences will consider a major revision of 
its statutes and elect its officers and members of the Bureau (governing body). 
Dr. Boyd C. Shafer and Professor Arthur Whitaker (as members of the Assem- 
bly) are voting members of this Committee and Dr. Waldo Leland, as a former 
president, is a councilor. 

About twenty-five historians from the United States will give reports and 
papers or appear as chairmen of sessions (see AHR, LXIV [July 1959], 1075-76). 
The International Historical Activities Committee of the American Historical 
Association (Arthur Whitaker, chairman) has carefully considered plans for 
American participation, which it hopes will be large. 

Hotel and plane accommodations may be difficult to obtain. Historians who 
plan to attend should make their arrangements early. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to XI? Congrés International des Sciences Historiques, Riddargatan 11B, 
Stockholm 6, Sweden. 


Bernadotte E. Schmitt, vice-president of the American Historical Association, 
— acting as an “observer,” attended the meeting of the Bureau of the International 
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Committee of Historical Sciences in Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, September 4~7, 1959. 
The principal business of the meeting was to make the final arrangements for 
the Eleventh International Congress to be held in Stockholm in August 1960. 
The registration fee was fixed at not more than fifteen dollars, with $7.50 for 
accompanying husbands or wives. Of the chairmen selected for the thirty sessions, 
three were from the United States. The question of excursions after the Congress 
was left to the Swedish committee. 

The statutes, dating from 1926, were amended in the light of thirty years’ 
experience, and the revisions will be presented to the Assembly of the ICHS in 
1960. Particular attention was devoted to stating the conditions on which his- 
torical associations may be admitted to membership in the Committee (they must 
be devoted exclusively to scientific research and demonstrate this by an adequate 
list of publications). It was agreed that former presidents of the Committee 
should serve as consultative members of the Bureau without vote for ten years 
after their term of office, instead of for life. The number of elected members of 
the Bureau was retained at six, although the United States urged eight, or at least 
seven. Provision was made for the exclusion of any national committee or inter- 
national organization that violates the principles of international cooperation set 
forth in the statutes, by a vote of two-thirds of the General Assembly. 

The entire membership of the Bureau and former President Fawtier were 
present. Professor Chabod (Italy), whose illness prevented him from attending 
the meeting in the United States last year, presided most effectively. He opened 
the meeting with a gracious tribute to the late Donald McKay, who until his 
death in April 1959 was a member of the Bureau. The members of the Bureau 
stood for a moment to honor Professor McKay. Among other matters the Bureau 
discussed the constitution of new commissions within the ICHS, projected ICHS 
publications, and the dates of the meetings of the various subsidiary and allied 
groups meeting in Stockholm in August 1960. 

BERNADOTTE E, SCHMITT 


There will be a special meeting of economic historians at the International 
Congress of Historical Sciences in Stockholm, August 17-18, 1960. An interna- 
tional committee headed by M. M. Postan of Cambridge University has organized 
a program which will include the following American speakers: W. W. Rostow, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, “Theories of Economic Development”; 
H. F. Williamson, Northwestern University, “Economic Development in the 
United States”; B. F. Hoselitz, University of Chicago, “Economic Development 
in Latin America”; E. A. J. Johnson, Johns Hopkins University, “Economic 
Development in Yugoslavia”; W. N. Parker, University of North Carolina, “Large 
Agricultural Estates in American Development”; T. C, Cochran, University of 
Pennsylvania, “Historians and the Theory of Economic Development.” 


The Thirty-second Anglo-American Conference of Historians was held at 
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the Institute of Historical Research, University of London, July 9-11, 1959. Gen- 
eral meetings were addressed by Dr. A. L. Rowse on “The Elizabethan Element 
in Massachusetts" and by Professor Arthur S. Link, who discussed "On Writing 
Contemporary History: Challenges and Opportunities." There were ten other 
papers on various aspects of medieval and modern history. In the enrollments 
for the Conference the number from the United States and Coramonwealth coun- 
tries reached the exceptionally high. figure of 101 persons. It was announced that 
the annual Conference next summer will be held July 8-10. American scholars 
who expect to be in England at that time should obtain particulars from the 
Secretary, Institute of Historical Research, University of London, Senate House, 
London, W. C. x. 


The Intérnational Academy of the History of Science will hold its Tenth 
International Congress at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, in 1962. These 
Congresses, which are held every three years, consist of about five hundred dele- 
gates from thirty-five countries in Europe, Asia, and America. At its last meeting, 
in Barcelona, the Academy elected Henry Guerlac, professor of the history of 
science at Cornell University, as its new president. 


The International Society for the History of Ideas was organized by the 
Journal of the History of Ideas, January 30-February 1, 1959. Its purpose is to 
arrange for international and regional meetings and seminars of individual 
scholars in order to promote the interdisciplinary study of the history of ideas 
and the impact of ideas on society, to examine and to develop the methodology of 
the history of ideas, and to explore the interrelations between fields of study which 
now seem separated. The officers of the Society for the current year include: 
Hans Kohn, president, and Aaron Noland, secretary-treasurer, The office of the 
Society is located at 137 Finley Center, City College, New York 31, New York. 


GRANTS, AWARDS, PRIZES 


Renewed support received during the past year from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the Carnegie Corporation of New York for the Social Science Research 
Council’s general programs of fellowships and grants has provided the occasion 
for review and proposed restructuring of these programs. 

With a view to greater flexibility in helping individual scholars take advantage 
of research opportunities, Faculty Research Fellowships will be offered in full 
or partial support of research for periods ranging up to two years. This new 
program of Faculty Research Fellowships will supplant both the previous program 
of the same title and the previous program of Faculty Research Grants. The 
upper age limit applicable to the former and the restriction of the latter grants to 
persons who have held the Ph.D. degree for at least five years will be removed, 
so that awards may be made to scholars of demonstrated research achievement 
without regard to age. Stipends for periods of six months to a year may not 
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exceed six thousand dollars, and the maximum award for research extending 
over longer periods ranging up to two years will be twelve thousand dollars. The 
new fellowships may be held in conjunction with sabbatical leaves or grants from 
other sources, but the holders must be free from teaching or other regular duties 
during any period for which the fellowships provide maintenance in lieu of 
salary. 

Grants-in-Aid of Research will continue to be offered to scholars who require 
funds only for travel and other research expenses and whose plans do not include 
prolonged leaves of absence from regular duties. The ceiling on grants-in-aid 
will be raised to two thousand dollars, and stipends may include limited allow- 
ances in lieu of earnings to be foregone during academic vacations. 

Predoctoral and postdoctoral Research "Training Fellowships will be offered 
on the same basis as in the past to Ph.D. candidates and recent recipients of that 
degree who intend to make careers in research and who wish to broaden or 
deepen their research training beyond the usual doctoral requirements. Fellowship 
support may also be provided for periods ranging up to not more than twelve 
months to be devoted to completing the writing of doctoral dissertations. 

In addition to. the programs just discussed, a number of specialized programs 
of fellowships and research grants will be offered. 


A new program of grants to individual scholars for research in the social 
sciences and humanities relating to Latin America will be offered for three years 
beginning in 1959-1960, under the auspices of a Joint Committee on Latin 
American Studies, recently appointed by the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties and the Social Science Research Council. 

Requests for additional information and for application forms should be ad- 
dressed to the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. Inquiries should indicate briefly the nature of the proposed research 
and the approximate amount of financial support contemplated, but need not 
include the detailed budgetary and other information that will be requested on 
the forms themselves. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York has granted the University of Cali- 
fornia $47,000 for preparation of a history of the Muslim world. 


In the humanities and social sciences the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences offers two prizes of one thousand dollars each for a monograph which 
is a “scholarly contribution to knowledge, too long for an article in a learned 
journal and too specialized for a general book.” The deadline for entry in 1960 
is October 1. Details may be obtained from the Committee on Monograph Prizes, 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 280 Newton Street, Brookline Station, 
Boston 46, Massachusetts. 


The Wilkie Foundation, Des Plaines, Illinois, has made a grant of $35,000 
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for the next five years to continue the research program on the history of tools 
by Robert S. Woodbury, associate professor of the history of en at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


The John Hay Fellows Program will award eighty fellowships for 1960-1961 
to high school teachers in the humanities (including history). The fellowship 
grants cover salary, travel, and tuition. They are open to teachers in designated 
states only. For further information interested teachers. should communicate with 
Dr. Charles Keller, Director, John Hay Fellows Program, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, New York. 


A project on the history of the Menshevik movement and related aspects of 
Russian life is to be launched in the academic year 1959-1960 under the joint 
sponsorship of the University of Chicago and of an interuniversity committee 
of scholars, and with the support of the Ford Foundation. A number of two-year 
fellowships are planned for American scholars. Applications and letters of inquiry 
may be sent to Professor Leopold H. Haimson, Department of History, University 
of Chicago, 1126 East 5gth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Burton F. Beers of North Carolina State College has been awarded a fellow- 
ship in East Asian studies at Harvard University for 1959-1960. 


PUBLICATIONS 


James Robertson has been named editor and business manager of Civil War 
History, a quarterly published at the State University of Iowa. 


The Committee on Research Projects of the American Society for Legal History 
is in the process of preparing a “Guide” to needs and opportunities for research 
in the general field of legal history. It would be most grateful for any pertinent 
information. Those doing work in legal history should contact Anthony H. 
Forbes, Chairman, Committee on Research Projects, Department of History, 
University of California, Los Angeles 24, California. 


The Department of State has recently issued the following publications in 
its External Research series: no. 1.12, USSR and Eastern Europe; no. 2.12, Far 
East; no. 3.12, Southeast Asia; no. 4.12, South Asia; no. 5.12, Western Europe; 
no. 6.12, Middle East; no. 7.12, Africa; no. 8.12, American Republics; no. 9.12, 
British Commonwealth; no. 10.12, International Affairs. 


OTHER HISTORICAL. News 


Teacher Supply and Demand in Universities, Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 
1957-58 and 1958-59 (Higher Education Series, Research Report, 1959-R 10, 
National Education Association, 1959, p. 51) estimates that there were 8,500 full- 
time teachers of history in these institutions in 1958-1959. The estimated number 


N 
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of new teachers of history needed in 1959-1960 is nine hundred and for the 
years 1959-1970, 11,800. 


The Connecticut Valley Historical Museum in Springfield, Massachusetts, has 
recently acquired the files of the Smith College Council of Industrial Studies. 
This collection consists of the business papers of local firms which are no longer 
in existence. The bulk of the material contains account books, ledgers, day books, 
and the correspondence files of the industries, There are also bills, time books, 
freight records, and treasurers’ reports. 


At the autumn meeting of the Upper Midwest History Conference, held at 
the University of Minnesota on October 23, 1959, Professor Richard R. Marsh of 
Hamline University read a paper on “The German Liberals, 1828 to 1848.” 
Newly elected officers are: The Reverend Vincent Tegeder, St. John’s University, 
president; Professor Erling Jorstad, St. Olaf College, secretary. 


PERSONAL 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES* 


University of Alabama: Bernerd C. Weber promoted to professor, John S. 
Pancake to associate professor; David B. McElroy appointed assistant professor; 
James B. Sellers retired. American University of Beirut: Joseph J. Malone ap- 
pointed lecturer for 1959-60. University of Bonn (Germany): Lawrence S. Kaplan 
appointed lecturer for 1959-60. University of California (Los Angeles): George 
E. Mowry resigned as chairman of the department to become dean of the division 
of social sciences. University of California (Santa Barbara): Donald M. Dozer 
of the University of Maryland appointed associate professor, Immanuel C. Y. 
Hsu of Washington University, assistant professor, and Thomas W. Africa of 
the University of California, Los Angeles, instructor. Cameron State Agricultural 
College (Lawton, Oklahoma): Rudia Halliburton appointed instructor. Camp- 
bellsville College (Kentucky): Fred R..Yoder named chairman of the divi- 
sion of social sciences; Gilbert Tredway appointed assistant professor and 
James W. Campbell, instructor. Canisius College: William Robert Kenny named 
chairman of the department; Michael D. Zeik appointed assistant professor. 
University of Cincinnati: Hilmar C. Krueger named head of the department to 
succeed Reginald C. McGrane, who has retired after forty-four years of service; 
Louis R. Harlan of East Texas State College appointed associate professor. Cor- 
nell University: D. G. E. Hall of the London School of Oriental and African 
Studies and Mario A. Levi of the University of Milan appointed visiting pro- 
fessors, John. R. Hale of Jesus College, Oxford University, visiting associate 


1 The Review prints news of appointments, promotions, retirements, and extended leaves of 
absence. It does not print news of summer session or completed temporary appointments, leaves 
of absence of less than a year, or honorary degrees and citations, 
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professor, and Leonard Wilson of the University of California, visiting assistant 
professor; Pearce Williams of the University of Delaware appointed assistant 
professor; Eugene F, Rice, Jr., and Marc Szeftel on leaves of absence. Cumberland 
College: Daniel H. Hosler named chairman of the department of history and 
political science and appointed professor. 

University of Denver: Calvin D. Davis of Indiana University appointed to 
the staff. East Carolina College: John C. Ellen of the University of South Carolina, 
Robert W. Williams, Jr., of Lamar State College of Technology, Horton W. 
Emerson of Piedmont College, and Albert L. Diket of Stephen F. Austin State 
College appointed to the staff. Eastern Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College: Ruth H. McCoy appointed instructor. Emory University: Norman B. 
Ferris appointed instructor; R. Bingham Duncan on leave. University of Florida: 
Lyle N. McAlister named head of the department, succeeding Donald E. Worces- 
ter. Florida State University: George A. Lensen and Victor S. Mamatey promoted 
to professor and Wallace W. Reichelt to assistant professor; William W. Rogers 
of the University of North Carolina appointed instructor. Free University of 
Berlin: Manfred Jonas appointed to the staff. Kenz State University: William F. 
Zornow of Kansas State College appointed assistant professor; Robert W. Hey- 
wood, James M. Powell, Lyle A. McGeoch, and James R. Judy appointed in- 
structor. Keuka College: Diane Kubecker appointed instructor. Lebanon Valley 
College (Annville, Pennsylvania): Ralph S. Shay promoted to associate professor. 
Long Island University: Donald Warren, Jr., promoted to assistant professor; 
Thomas Stirton of Colorado State College and John E. Lane of Columbia Uni- 
versity appointed assistant professor. Los Angeles State College: David Lindsey 
promoted to associate professor. Louisiana State University (New Orleans): 
Trygve Tholfsen of the University of California, Los Angeles, appointed associate 
professor, Wayne M. Clegern of the University of California, assistant professor, 
and Jerah W. Johnson of the University of North Carolina, instructor. 

MacMurray College (Jacksonville, Illinois): James McCosh appointed in- 
structor. University of Massachusetts: Harold W. Cary named head of the depart- 
ment; Howard H. Quint of the University of Colorado appointed professor, 
Harold J. Gordon, Jr., of the University of Pittsburgh, associate professor, and 
George T. Beech, John M. Headley, Lindsley E. Webster, and Franklin B. Wick- 
wire, instructor; Vincent llardi on leave. University of Michigan: John W. Hall 
promoted to professor, with a year’s leave of absence; Sidney Fine and Howard 
H. Peckham promoted to professor and John W. Baldwin and Stephen J. Tonsor 
to assistant professor; Gerhard Weinberg appointed associate professor; Albert 
Feuerwerker appointed associate professor, with a year’s leave of absence; Siba P. 
Sen appointed visiting lecturer and Michael M. Luther, lecturer; James B. Crow- 
ley, Alfred C. Jefferson, and Richard Soloway appointed instructor. University 
of Minnesota: John Bowditch promoted to professor, Paul W. Bamford to asso- 
ciate professor, and William E. Wright to assistant professor; Josef L. Althoz of 
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Columbia University and Darrett B. Rutman of the University of Virginia ap- 
pointed instructor, Ralph E. Giesey of the University of Washington, visiting 
lecturer; Lawrence D. Steefel retired; John B. Wolf and Clarke A. Chambers 
on leave. Montgomery Junior College (Takoma Park, Maryland): R. Justus 
Hanks of the University of Maryland appointed to the staff. Moorhead State 
College (Minnesota): Edwin C. Blackburn promoted to associate professor. 
Muhlenberg College: John J. Reed promoted to professor. . 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration (Washington, D. C.): Eugene 
M. Emme appointed historian. University of Nebraska: Albin T. Anderson pro- 
moted to professor and Jack M, Sosin to assistant professor; E. David Cronon 
appointed associate professor, R. Kent Newmyer, instructor; James L. Sellers 
retired with the rank of emeritus professor. New York University: Carleton 
Sprague Smith appointed professor and director of the Brazilian Institute; Leo 
Gershoy and Harold Hulme on leave. University of North Carolina: James Far- 
nell appointed acting assistant professor, John K. Nelson, instructor; Gustavus 
Williamson appointed to the staff. Northern Illinois University (DeKalb): J. 
Norman Parmer of the University of Maryland appointed associate professor and 
named head of the department; Kenneth N. Owens of the University of Minne- 
sota and Melvin Dubofsky of Brooklyn College appointed assistant professor, 
William D. Putnam and James W. Pringle, instructor; Hugh Jameson, formerly 
of the social science department, appointed to the history department staff. Ohio 
State University: Frank J. Pegues promoted to associate professor; Robert F. 
Berkhofer, Jr. of Cornell University, Milton L. Farber, Jr., of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Richard L. Heath of the University of Minnesota, Barrie Morrison of 
St. Anthony’s College, Oxford, England, Donald M. Roper of Indiana University, 
David L. Sterling of New York College for Teachers, Albany, and John J. Te- 
Paske of Memphis State University appointed instructor; Lawrence F., Hill retired 
after thirty-seven years in the department; John T. Krause, Lowell Ragatz, and 
R. Clayton Roberts on leaves of absence. Oklahoma State University: Sidney D. 
Brown promoted to associate professor. 

. University of Pennsylvania: F. Hilary Conroy promoted to associate professor; 
John F. Benton appointed instructor, Alexander V. Riasanovsky, lecturer. Penn- 
sylvania State University: Robert K. Murray named head of the department and 
assistant to the dean of the graduate school; Louis M. Hacker of Columbia 
University appointed Distinguished Visiting Professor; Donald Kagan and Walter 
Ralls appointed instructor. Princeton University: Arthur Link of Northwestern 
University appointed professor. Southern California School of Theology (Clare- 
mont): Leland H. Carlson of Rockford College appointed to the staff. Stanford 
University: Gordon Wright named executive head of the department to succeed 
Thomas Bailey. T'exas Technological College: Lowell L. Blaisdell and Merton L. 
Dillon promoted to associate professor; Van Mitchell Smith appointed associate 
professor. Texas Woman's University: Phyllis Abbott appointed to the staff. 
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Tulane University: John L. Snell promoted to professor, with a leave of absence; 
W. Burlie Brown promoted to associate professor and Hugh F. Rankin to assistant 
professor; Hans A. Schmitt of the University of Oklahoma appointed associate 
professor; Charles 'T. Davis and Gerald M. Capers on leave. University of Vir- 
ginta: David A. Williams promoted to assistant professor, Paul.M. Gaston to 
acting assistant professor; Stanley J. Zyzniewski of Harvard University appointed 
acting assistant professor. Washington University: J. H. Hexter on a year's leave 
of absence to the University of Edinburgh. Wayne State University: Bernard Weis- 
berger promoted to associate professor, Edwin Hall to assistant professor; Allen 
Davis, James Harper, Walter Ullmann, and Michael Wreszin appointed instructor; 
Rolf Johannsen has retired; Richard Miles on leave. West Texas State College: 
Milton V. Backman, Jr., Mary E. Davidson, John S. Goff, and Frank Heflin 
promoted to assistant professor; Willard M. Hays appointed instructor. West 
Virginia University: Edward Yurich appointed assistant professor, Frank L. 
Evans, instructor. Western Carolina College: Harold L. Bell appointed instructor. 
Western Reserve University: Carl F. Wittke named Elbert Jay Benton Professor. 
University of Wisconsin: Louis Morton of the Department of the Army appointed 
professor and Eric Lampard of Smith College, associate professor; William E. 
Morton of the University of Manitoba appointed visiting professor for the second 
semester 1959-60, Thomas T. Hammond of the University of Virginia, visiting 
associate professor, and Kimon Giocarinis of Hiram College, visiting associate 
professor for the second semester 1959-60. 


Recent DEATHS 


Mrs. Maud P. Laughlin, professor emeritus of history, Lebanon Valley College, 
died December 27, 1958, at the age of sixty-three. She obtained an M.A. degree 
from Columbia University in 1938, and studied for two years in Australia under 
a Bayard fellowship. An authority on Australian history, Mrs. Laughlin served 
as a lecturer and assistant professor at Oxford University during several summers 
in the 1940's and the r950's. In 1946 she became chairman of the department 
of political science at Lebanon Valley College, and in 1951 was appointed chair- 
man of the history department. She published numerous articles and book reviews 
in journals of several learned societies. 


Oscar Doane Lambert, historical records specialist of West Virginia University, 
died at Morgantown, West Virginia, on June 1, 1959. After obtaining the B.A. 
degree at West Virginia University in 1916, he did graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Johns Hopkins University, receiving the Ph.D. degree in 
1929 from the latter university. A career as teacher and administrator in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of West Virginia was followed by service as dean 
of West Virginia Wesleyan College (1929-1944). He then joined the staff of 
West Virginia University, serving first as lecturer in history and archival con- 
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sultant and later (1951~1958) as historical records specialist. Despite the heavy 
demands on his time made by his teaching and administrative duties, Dr. Lambert ' 
did much writing. His publications include: Pioneer Leaders of West Virginia 
(1935); Presidential Politics (1936); Camps and Firesides West of the Alleghenies 
(1941); West Virginia and Its Government (1951); Stephen Benton Elkins, 
American Foursquare (1955). 


Georges Lefebvre, world renowned for his studies of the French Revolution, 
died on August 28, 1959, shortly after his eighty-fifth birthday. The son of a 
commercial employee, he was enabled to complete his lycée, licence, and agréga- 
tion studies by means of scholarships, After the agrégation in 1898, he taught at 
a lycée in Tourcoing, and then in the Collége de Boulogne-sur-Mer, and suc- 
cessively at Cherbourg, St. Omer, Orléans, and Paris. He completed his doctorate 
in 1924, with the remarkable thesis Les paysans du Nord, and began university 
teaching at Clermont. He then went to Strasbourg, and finally the University of 
Paris, where he succeeded Philippe Sagnac in the chair of the French Revolution 
—the chair made famous by Aulard and Mathiez. He had barely established a 
reputation at the Sorbonne when World War II interrupted university attendance. 
He was involuntarily retired in 1941 during the Nazi occupation, but appointed 
to give a supplementary course. Although he retired again in 1945, he continued 
to give a course for a few years, until he felt the burden too great. 

Following the death of Albert Mathiez in 1932, he became president of the 
Société des études robespierristes and also directed the publication of the society's 
quarterly, Annales historiques de la Revolution française. The list of his articles 
and his book reviews that appeared in the Annales and elsewhere would fill many 
pages. The Annales will issue a supplementary number in his honor, and this 
will doubtless provide a complete bibliography of his works. Outstanding among 
his volumes are Questions agraires au temps de la Terreur (1932), La grande 
peur de 1789 (1932), his new volume in the Peuples et Civilisations series on the 
French Revolution (1951), Napoléon (1947), and the best-known volume of all, 
Quatre-vingi-neuf (1939). This last volume is widely known in the United States 
under the title The Coming of the French Revolution. It was written in celebra- 
tion of the r5oth anniversary of the beginning of the Revolution, and will long 
remain a classic, for it deals with a basic interpretation of the whole revolutionary 
period through the events of 1789. 

Professor Lefebvre suffered a mild stroke in 1957, but his mental faculties 
were clear until the last day of his life. The modest house in which he lived in 
the Boulogne-sur-Seine workingman’s section of Paris, on the boulevard Jean 
Jaurés, was the center of editorial activity and of advice to students of the Revolu- 
tion from all over the world. His devotion to the cause of the Revolution led him 
to set himself many tasks relative to the Société des études robespierristes and 
the Annales in order to save the dwindling funds of the Société. Although his 
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political beliefs were well to the left, he maintained impartiality and breadth of 
vision in his historical studies and kept aloof from politics. His interest in the 
peasantry and the city worker during the Revolution arose from his own early 
life and struggles. At his death, he had been amassing material on the bourgeoisie 
of the town of Orléans. This study was sufficiently advanced for at least some 
of the material to be published posthumously. Each of his volumes was a pioneer 
work. He was suggesting some new approaches and topics as late as the day 
before his death. 

Georges Lefebvre was elected an honorary member of the American Historical 
Association and of the English Royal Historical Society. His erudition, his en- 
thusiasm, and his initiative will be sorely missed by all students of the Revolution. 


Arthur P. Watts, associate professor of history at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, died on August 30, 1959, at the age of sixty-nine. Having received his 
B.A. degree at Occidental College and his M.A. at the University of California, 
he went on to London and Paris with the LeConte fellowship and studied under 
Professor Seignobos. In 1925 he received at the Sorbonne the degree of doctorat- 
és-lettres (d'état) with mention honorable. For two years he served as instructor 
at Harvard University, and for the last thirty-two years of his life was a member 
of the history faculty of the University of Pennsylvania, In 1943 he joined the 
United States Army Air Force as first lieutenant (and later became captain and 
major) where, as a member of the Far Eastern Command’s historical section, he 
wrote four historical studies, the most important of which was his History of the 
Air Defense Command. His other historical works include: Une Aistoire des 
colonies anglaises aux Antilles, 1649-1660; Nevis and St. Christopher's, 1782— 
1784; and A History of Western Civilization (2 vols.). But Dr. Watts was even 
better known for his teaching and counseling of students. For twelve years he 
was the major adviser of the history department and devoted many hours and 
days in a year to the problems and interests of students. This personal devotion to 
students won him the love and affection of hundreds of those who benefitted by 
his concern. In 1955 Dr. Watts was elected national president of Phi Alpha 
Theta. His colleagues and former students will miss his warm friendship and his 
helpful advice. 


Milo Milton Quaife died on September 1, 1959, in an automobile accident 
near Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. Dr. Quaife was born near Nashua, Iowa, October 
6, 1880. He received his M.A. degree from the University of Missouri in 1905. 
He next served as fellow and teaching assistant in history at the University of 
Chicago, from which he received his Ph.D. degree in 1908. Until 1914 Dr. Quaife 
taught history in the Lewis Institute of Technology, attaining the rank of pro- 
fessor. From 1914 to 1920 he was superintendent and editor of the State Histori- 
cal Society of Wisconsin. He served as editor only from 1920 until his resignation 
in 1922. In 1924 he became secretary and editor of the Burton Historical Collection 
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of the Detroit Public Library. Dr. Quaife retired in 1947 as secretary of the 
above-mentioned collection, and from then until his death he devoted his time 
to research and editing. 

Dr. Quaife served as editor of the Lakeside Classics from 1916. He was also 
at various times editor of the Wisconsin Magazine of History, Wisconsin History 
Bulletin, The Burton Historical Collection Leaflet, The Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, and Mad Anthony's Drum Beat, Author of several volumes, editor 
of countless others, Dr. Quaife will long be remembered by scores of grateful 
students and scholars for his wise counsel and scholarly guidance. 


Ernest F. Sixta, professor of history at Trenton State College, New Jersey, 
died October 9, 1959, at New Brunswick, New Jersey, at the age of forty. Pro- 
fessor Sixta received his Ph.D. degree in 1953 from the State University of Iowa. 
He was a Fulbright fellow at the University of London from 1950 to 1952, and 
at Trenton had risen from the rank of assistant professor in 1953 to that of 
professor in 1958. Professor Sixta’s scholarly interest as a graduate student was 
in Stuart England, and he had been developing an interest in modern Russia 
at the time of his death. 


The death on November 7, 1959, of Michael Karpovich, professor of history 
at Harvard University, deprived scholarship of an outstanding authority in the 
field of Russian history. Born in 1888 in Tiflis, Russian Transcaucasia, he studied 
at the University of Moscow and during World War I served in the imperial 
government. A chance meeting in Petrograd with the newly appointed ambas- 
sador of the provisional government to Washington in the spring of 1917 led to 
his joining the staff of this embassy. What had been intended as a short visit 
turned, after the Bolshevik coup, into lifelong exile. From 1917 to 1922 he served 
as acting first secretary of the provisional government's United States embassy, 
and then spent five more years lecturing in various parts of this country. In 1927 
he joined the Harvard faculty, on which he served uninterruptedly from then 
until his retirement in 1957, first as lecturer and then as professor. In 1949 he 
was appointed chairman of the department of Slavic languages and literatures, 
which he transformed in a sbort time into one of the leading centers of Slavic 
studies in the country. In 1954 he became the first holder of the Curt Hugo Reisin- 
ger Professorship of Slavic Languages and Literatures. 

Professor Karpovich's interest lay primarily in the field of modern Russia, 
especially its cultural and intellectual history. His published works include a survey 
of modern Russian history, Imperial Russia, 1801—1917 (1932), and he was editor 
of a translation of P. Miliukov's Outlines of Russian Culture (1942) and with 
Boris Elkin of Miliukov’s memoirs (1955). His articles include studies of Pushkin 
as a writer and a historian, the thought of Vladimir Soloviev and Tkachev, the 
relationship of state and church in Russian history, the political ideas of Miliukov 
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and Maklakov, and the historical antecedents of Bolshevism. In addition to his 
scholarly pursuits, Professor Karpovich devoted much time and energy to the 
publication of a leading Russian émigré quarterly, Novyi Zhurnal (New Jour- 
nal), a literary and political periodical which he edited virtually since its inception 
in 1942, and where he published regularly essays and reviews. A superb teacher, 
he created a whole generation of American historians of Russia. In 1957, on the 
occasion of his retirement, twenty-six of his students published in his honor a 
collection of essays called Russian Thought and Politics (Harvard Slavic Studies, 
Vol. IV). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To roe EDITOR of THE AMERICAN Historical Review: 


It was to be expected that conventional critics would not like my book The 
Agrarian Foes of Bolshevism: Promise and Default of the Russian Socialist 
Revolutionaries, with its verdict of suicide rather than martyrdom in the case 
of the democratic opposition to Bolshevism. But distaste for the thesis is no license 
for the kind of review published in the July 1959 issue of the Review by A. 
Gerschenkron, an economist who knows little about the subject and is unwilling 
to learn more, 

His is a remarkable performance. Not one factual mistake has he been able 
to point to in five hundred pages of text. Not one additional piece of information, 
overlooked by me, has he contributed from his inimitable fund of knowledge. 
He says nothing about sources, except to betray a prejudice against contemporary 
newspapers and pamphlets. Not one word does he say about neopopulism, about 
factionalism in the party, about the Left SR’s, the delay in calling the Constituent 
Assembly, the nationalities problem, Chernov's “defeatism” or Kerenski’s posi- 
tion, organization, leadership, or other matters and findings that together con- 
stitute 95 per cent of the study. 

He is silent on SR agrarian policy, though he attacks me for not having linked 
the problems of war and “gentry land.” They are linked (pp. 329-30, 358) in a 
way he would like to forget. I do not put the book in the conclusion. He is silent 
also on SR war and peace policy except for one statement, and that is wrong. 
Instead of attempting a defense of what they did—or did not—do, he attacks 
me for suggesting what they might have done. I allot the last five of 485 
pages to a purely theoretical matter and he devotes one-third of his space to it. 
Here is an example of the merit of his “review.” But since he has done this, 
and nothing else of substance, I regret that the space limitations unfairly im- 
posed by your journal prevent me from demonstrating how baseless is his 
position. 

Even this position is not his own. Like the figure of speech of mountain and 
mouse, it is borrowed from the long, polemical article published by M. V, Vish- 
niak in an émigré journal (Novyi Zhurnal, LIX [Sept. 1958], 200-15, especially 
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213), which at least has the merit of not being lifted from another review and 
of giving some information about the book. 

Your reviewer charges that I have “buried” SR policy under a “mountain of. 
angry rebuke.” Here, with the help of a figure of speech not his own, he says one 
thing when he means the other. It is not the burial of the SR record but its 
exposure which so exercises him. It has been set forth thoroughly and in straight- 
forward language, with the extenuating circumstances, when there are any, with 
full documentation in 1337 footnotes, citing mainly though not exclusively the 
SR sources themselves, so that the reader may go to them any time he chooses 
and reach his own conclusion about what these people ‘did or did not do and, 
especially, what they said about one another. No wonder the reviewer has chosen 
to attack the author rather than try his teeth on this granite. No wonder he has 
been all but exclusively concerned with the conclusion, which is a mere essay 
after all the heavy work is done. Always he backs away from the record in an 
unwilling confession of weakness, | 

He pronounces the results to be "astonishingly meager." Of course they are 
meager, but why the astonishment? If the SR's accomplished so little, is the 
author to build them up? Having actually read, though not carefully, the con- 
cluding part of the conclusion, this reviewer should then have ventured to read 
the title, and it would have told him that this was a study in default, not in 
achievement. 

If I had been asked to review a book by Gerschenkron, I would have declined 
because of ill feeling growing out of an episode in 1954. And if I had been asked 
to review a book by any other author, I would (1) be sure I knew something 
about the field, (2) read the book, (3) give some attention to the subjects dis- 
cussed in it, and (4) write my own review. 


University of Texas OLıver H. RApkEx 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historicat Review: 


In style and tone Mr. Radkey’s comment is an extension of his book. I do not 
wish to reply to personal invectives, groundless accusations, and imputations of 
motives, I shall be astonished to see them spread over the pages of a scholarly 
journal, but this is not my problem. 

For the rest, I believe that Mr. Radkey missed the meaning of some of the 
points I was trying to make in my review. In particular he has misunderstood 
my statement about “the final yield” of his book being “astonishingly meager.” 
I was not referring to the tragic story of the SR but to what in my opinion was 
Mr. Radkey’s failure to cast much explanatory light upon that story. 


Harvard University ALEXANDER GERSCHENKRON 
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To tHe Eprros or THE AMERICAN HisronicAL Review: 


In my article "England's First Attempt to Break the Commercial Monopoly 
of the Hanseatic League, 1377-1380”. (AHR, July 1959), a general statement 
giving Alice Beardwood (Alien Merchants in England, 1350-1377) credit for 
much of the background material for the study was inadvertently omitted. For 
this omission Į am very sorry. 


Humboldt State College | Hyman Paraıs 


To rue Eorror or THE AMERICAN Historica REVIEW: 


As one of the diplomatic historians who helped compile the Catalogue of Files 
and Microfilms of the German Foreign Ministry Archives, 1867-1920, 1 should 
like to comment briefly on some of the questions posed by Professor Sontag in his 

review (AHR, [Oct. 1959], 126-27). 

The filming programs of pre-1920 files which were started after 1952 by vari- 
ous universities and private organizations did not, until the very end, develop any 
over-all filming plans nor did they provide any large sums of money. The usual 
thing was an allocation of two to three thousand dollars at a time with specifica- 
tion of one or two topics on which filming was to be done. The result of this was 
that a procedure had to be worked out on each project at Whaddon Hall, whereby 
the available funds were carefully balanced against the number of documents to 
be filmed on the topic specified. Care had to be taken not to run out of money 
before the filming was completed, especially since it was never certain that addi- 
tional funds for the same topic would be available later on. 

At the beginning of 1958 a great number of pre-1920 files had thus been 
filmed by private sponsors, but an almost equally great number had not then been 
filmed. This was partly due to lack of funds, partly to the fact that smaller, and 
‚what appeared to be perhaps less interesting, groups of files had been left out. It 
was at this point that the Committee for the Study of War Documents of the 
American Historical Association through generous grants of the Ford Founda- 
tion and the Old Dominion Fund agreed to film the rest of the pre-1920 files. 
Authorization to start this new project was, however, not received at Whaddon 
Hall until six weeks before the scheduled return of the documents to the Federal 
Republic. And although this period was subsequently extended for another four 
weeks (because of technical difficulties in returning the files) there was precious 
little time left to do the work of selecting and filming to the extent of 450 reels. 

The conditions under which these filming projects were set up were therefore 
such that the historians at Whaddon Hall, who worked on these projects in their 
spare time, could only do their best with the means available to them, The pre- 
dominant interest of all filming programs was in documents concerning German 
foreign policy and not in those concerning the social or economic history of Ger- 
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many or of any other country except when they had a direct bearing on foreign 
affairs. The historians making the selections were well trained and qualified and `’ 
thoroughly familiar with the subject matter. There can be no doubt that they 
selected for filming all documents of major importance in the field of German 
foreign policy within the limits of their assignments. They examined all files, . 
both major and minor, on any given topic and we have to trust their respective 
individual judgments on this point. They had, at first, only very limited funds at 
their disposal; later on, they had only a very short time to complete the job. 

In these circumstances it would be quite impossible to give such binding assur- 
. ances, as Professor Sontag could wish, that all documents not filmed were either 
unimportant or duplicates or that several duplicates had not been filmed in dif- 
ferent files at one time or another. 


Washington, D. C. m George O. Kent 


Editor’s Note 


The Problems of Scholarly Publication in the Humanities and Social Sciences 
are expertly analyzed by Rush Welter in a useful report sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies in 1959. Two conclusions among the many 
which will interest scholars are: scholarly publication cannot be expected to be 
self-supporting; an “uncomplicated scholarly manuscript of good quality can 
usually count on early publication at no expense to the author.” Letters to this . 
editor indicate that a number of historians do nof agree with the second con- 
clusion. But Welter’s report is well done and is based on numerous questionnaires. 
If there is extensive evidence to the contrary, historians may wish to communicate 
with Association headquarters. | 
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The American Social Order: 
A. Conservative Hypothesis 


RowrLAND BertHorr* 


« TE need,” Samuel Eliot Morison advised us in his presidential address 

Y Y in 1950, “a United States history written from a sanely conserva- 
tive point of view.”* The le decade of “dynamic conservatism” in 
politics and a “new conservatism” among intellectuals would seem a propi- 
tious time to attempt a conservative reinterpretation of the history of Ameri- 
can society. 

It is unlikely, however, that this essay will lead to a revival, sane or other- 
wise, of precisely the Federalist-Whig-Republican line of conservative history 
to which-Professor Morison referred. That a modern equivalent to a Federal- 
ist interpretation is conceivable I hope to make clear, but the “line” connect- 

© ®Mr. Berthoff, who is the author of British Immigrants in Industrial America, 1790-1950 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1953), is an assistant professor at Princeton University. His major field of 
interest is American social his 


tary. 
1 ere Eliot Morison, “Faith of a Historian,” American Historical Review, LVI (Jan. 
~ X951), 273 * 
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ing Federalists with Whigs and Republicans, although in its day a political 
reality, latterly has come to seem tortuous and disconnected. In particular, 
the common American usage of the word “conservative,” for defenders of 
the doctrines of classical liberalism, already appears as the incongruous no- 
tion of a past era. This sort of conservatism is evidently a contradiction in 
terms: a conservatism that is devoted, to be sure, to maintaining existing in- 
stitutions, but foremost among these a system of breaking down institutions; 
a conservatism that consistently resists change, but nowhere more than in 
perpetuating change itself as a way of life, and whose tradition is one of 
hostility to settled tradition. "It is not easy,” Clinton Rossiter truly says, “to 
state the common principles of laissez-faire conservatism.”* The habit of 
equating “conservative” with “laissez faire” has produced the odd but quite 
familiar political spectacle of self-styled conservatives who champion the 
economic freedom of rugged individuals against regimentation by a welfare 
state created by professed liberals. Lately the politicians have begun to recog- 
nize the anomaly; many a faithful New Dealer now avows himself a new 
kind of conservative. 

Historians have been less enterprising. Recently a few have broken away 
from commonly received definitions in reinterpreting particular episodes in 
American history, but as yet we have had no broad conservative synthesis. 
This inertia is due not only to the professed liberalism of scholars whose 
courses were charted during the Progressive'and New Deal era, but also to 
the fact that the search for a new synthesis has not proceeded in the most 
likely direction, that of social history. The recent preoccupation with the 
history of ideas, although it has succeeded brilliantly in illuminating a whole 
new dimension of the past, has also had at least one unfortunate result. Re- 
thinking the ideas of the past has perhaps unduly blinkered our vision of 
other aspects of the past. Although the ideas of a particular epoch, as part of 
the reality of that time, can never be left out of the account, they seldom 
serve as an adequate or accurate picture of that reality itself; if it were 
otherwise, the world would have little need for new interpretations by his- 
torians. Perhaps by laying aside briefly our concern with the ideas that 
Americans have held, of liberalism and conservatism for example, and by 
taking a fresh look at the humbler but fundamental history of the society 
that first gave rise to those ideas, we may find a way toward a new and yet a 
conservative interpretation of American history in general. 

At the outset, this plan of attack threatens to bog us down in an all too 
familiar quagmire. In nearly eighty years of discussion since the time of 


2 Clinton Rossiter, Conservatism in America (New York, 1955), 135. 
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McMaster and Eggleston we have not even managed to agree upon the 
proper subject matter of social history. Nor have we yet found an adequately 
"dynamic principle," or any "great synthetic principle" around which to 
organize this still amorphous material? Social history remains the "synonym 
for miscellaneous or nondescript" which Dixon Ryan Fox found it to be in 
1929 and the "big booming confusion" and “abyss of thought” which Charles 
A. Beard deplored in 1933, with no better a principle than the eclectic one, 
expressed by Roy F. Nichols in 1937, that America "has evolved because of, 

-  orin spite of, a series of forces let loose in helter-skelter fashion with no par- 
ticular order of importance or sequence."* A recent survey of university 
courses bearing the label "social history" or "social and intellectual history" 
reconfirms these impressions. Virtually anything is apt to be found in such 
courses—" ‘cultural and intellectual achievements, education, religion, re- 
form, science, and the fine arts, . . . population, immigration, minority 
groups, . . . daily life,’ ‘social trends,’ or ‘social ideas, . . . ‘the development 
of the American mind" "—Aanything, that is, as long as it is not conventionally 
classified as political history. In this unsatisfactory situation, one may risk 
what Fox, taking the opposite tack, characterized as the social historian’s 
“secret bias toward simplicity” in “seeking one principle of synthesis into 
which everything can be jammed."? 

What is, first of all, the proper subject matter of social history? The his- 
tory of society need not be, as it usually has been, a merely residual field, 
“left after every other group has defined the boundaries of its interests.”* It 
pertains instead to a quite specific area of human affairs which, as it happens, 
has already been conveniently marked out for study by the sociologists: that 
is, the social order—the structure of society—and the functional interplay of 

. the various institutions and population groups that make it up. In Ameri- 
can society such groupings as local or regional communities, social and eco- 
nomic classes, ethnic groups, business corporations, trade-unions, political 
machines, voluntary associations of many kinds, and of course the family 

.have all been conspicuous. The evolution of a society composed of such 
groups, and also, in America, of a large proportion of more or less unat- 


* Approaches to American Social History, ed. William E. Lingelbach (New York, 1937), 
20, 79. 

* Dixon Ryan Fox, “A Synthetic Principle in American Social History," American Historical 
Review, XXXV (Jan. 1930), 265; Charles A. Beard, review of Arthur M, Schlesinger, The Rise 
of the City, ibid., XXXVIII (July 1933), 779-80; Roy F. Nichols, “A Political Historian Looks 
at Social History," Approaches to American Social History, ed. Lingelbach, 20. 

SH. L. Swint, “Trends in the Teaching of Social and Intellectual History,” Social Studies, 
XLVI (Nov. 1955), 244. 

8 Fox, “A Synthetic Principle," 261. 

T John A. Krout, "Reflections of a Social Historian,” Approaches to American Social History, 

ed. Lingelbach, 61. 
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tached individuals, presents the appropriate subject for the social historian. 

It would be difficult to say precisely where the boundary lies between - 
social history so defined and cultural history, since the content of the life of 
the groups within the social order is their culture; a description of the organ- 
ization of a group that did not advert to its mind or culture would be 
threadbare indeed. Yet social history and cultural history can differ in em- 
phasis much as sociology differs from literary criticism. By the same token, 
social history and intellectual history are related to each other, most elemen- 
tarily in the fact that social institutions are no more substantial than their 
members and others think they are. Furthermore, the intellectual pattern of - 
a nation—certainly of America—derives in large part from its past and 
present social pattern. And yet ideas, whatever their social subsoil may have - 
been, do come to have their own flowering, which the intellectual historian 
can clip and dissect. On an earthier level, the economic base, past or present, 
from which any social order is itself largely derived has an objective physical 
existence partly independent of human ideas and purposes, so that no argu- 
ment is needed to justify economic history as a subject distinct from social or 
intellectual history. 

All this is by no means to assert a simple economic or social determinism - 
in history. Ideas, whatever their origins, do react upon the social order, and 
‘both ideas and social institutions together help to determine the uses to 
which we put the objective phenomena of the natural environment. But in 
examining the oft-praised seamless web of history, we can, without unduly 
straining a metaphor, distinguish, in terms of a carpet, economic history 
and social history as the basic warp and weft of the coarse backing, cultural 
history as the finer substance of the carpet, and intellectual history as the 
figure that both rests upon and gives form to the other materials. If the 
ultimate goal of historians no less than carpet weavers is to construct a 
whole fabric, still they must first perfect the elements of their carpets or of . 
the grand historical synthesis. 

As social historians we have, to be sure, included in our courses and is | 
material relevant to the structure and functioning of the American social 
order, though it has been rather aimlessly tangled together with all manner 
of more or less extraneous things. What is evidently still needed today, no 
less than twenty or thirty years ago, is an adequate central theme around . 
which to arrange this material a synthetic rather than a merely eclectic 
principle. What I have to suggest may seem only to reflect the odd preoccu- 
pation of our time with problems of social status. I am encouraged, however, 
by the number of perceptive recent studies by historians and social scientists 
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which are essentially consistent with the assumption that the central and con- 
tinuous factor throughout the history of American society is its character- 
istic mobility. 

The concept of mobility does, it is clear, furnish us with a principle ade- 
quate at least to comprehend a number of conventional concerns of Ameri- 
can historiography. The westward movement, which since Frederick Jackson 
Turner’s time has figured as a special field claiming fundamental impor- 
tance, had better be considered as only one of a number of kinds of physical 
and social movement. For that matter, along with the even more extensive 
‘ movement of people to the cities, it proves to have been only one kind of 
internal migration. Immigration history has grown in recent years into an- 
other such primary field. A third, as yet only beginning to be developed by 
historians, is the occupational and social mobility—the constant vertical 
movement up and down the ladder of wealth and status—that characterizes 
any modern industrial country, England or Japan not less than the United 
States. 

Furthermore, each of these three well-known kinds of movement in our 
history has given rise to certain of our most characteristic social institutions 
and population groups. The process of settlement, whether westward or 
cityward, produced our regions and sections and our urban communities. 
The process of immigration successively introduced a great variety of ethnic 
and religious groups into the population. Social or vertical mobility, fostered 
both by the free land of the frontier and by opportunities in expanding com- 
merce and industry, has been with us virtually since our beginnings and has 
created our characteristic structure of social classes. These three kinds of mo- 
bility, and likewise the three kinds of resultant social groupings, of course 
have always been closely interrelated. We expect to find a certain coincidence 
in the South, for example, of British ancestry, Protestant religion, and well- 
defined class distinctions; or in a northern coal-mining town of people of 
Slavic descent, Catholic or Orthodox religion, and the working class. While 
there have no doubt been individuals who incorporated in themselves every 
conceivable regional, ethnic, and social mixture, still our history has made 
some combinations of ancestry and religion, locale, and class more likely than 
others. 

. It is in fact this interrelationship between the different kinds of mobility 
that makes mobility a useful concept for our social history. And likewise it is 
the lack of such a concept that has misled many historians of the frontier or 


8 Seymour Martin Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, Social Mobility in Industrial Society (Berke- 
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of immigration to claim too exclusive an importance for these special subjects 
—to suppose that egalitarian democracy came only out of the frontier forests, 
or that the end of both the frontier and of unrestricted immigration presaged 
the demise of economic opportunity in America. It will continue to be con- 
venient to demarcate these fields of history for monographic research, 
but otherwise to isolate them is unlikely to produce work of general 
importance. 

If the social order is agreed to be the proper concern of social history, and 
mobility the central theme in American social history, a general hypothesis 
can then be proposed for the peculiar evolution of the American social order. 
This evolution has followed a long cycle. The first phase comprised the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, down to about 1815, and was charac- 
terized by relatively low mobility (though high by European standards) and 
the establishment of a fairly stable social order in the various colonies and 
new states? The second phase, the nineteenth century, was an epoch of 
enormous migration, immigration, and social mobility, during which the 
recently established social order became badly disorganized and in fact dis- 
orderly. Finally, after a transitional period from about 1900 to 1930, during 
which free land and free immigration came to their end and a profound 
effort to reorganize American society began, we have in the past thirty years 
established a society which, although still highly mobile, is better integrated 
than that of the nineteenth century and is in this respect more comparable to 
that of the eighteenth. 

How well does this hypothesis fit the familiar annals of frontier Fist 
Well enough, I think, to confirm one of the main points of the Turner thesis. 
In so far as Turner's critics have denied the exclusive significance of the 
frontier, they have the better case; but free land, considered as one of several 
sources of mobility, by and large was the egalitarian social force that the 
frontier school has always maintained it was. By establishing this point statis- 
tically for an ordinary district in Wisconsin, Merle Curti's recent study of 
Trempealeau County has broken through the timeworn pattern of debate on 
the matter.* Some qualification of this is necessary; as Paul W. Gates has 
shown, the land laws permitted various speculators to monopolize vast tracts 
here and there throughout the West.** But as in Trempealeau County, so 


9 The best description of this society, in its last days, is still Henry Adams, History of the 
United States of America during the First Administration of Thomas Jefferson (a vols., New 
York, 1889), I, 1-184. 

10 Merle Curti, The Making of an American Community: A Case Study of Democracy in a 
Frontier County (Stanford, Calif., 1959), 140-221. 

11 Paul W. Gates, “Frontier Estate Builders and Farm Laborers," The Frontier in Perspective, 
ed. Walker D. Wyman and Clifton B. Kroeber (Madison, Wis., 1957), 143-63. 
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we may suppose elsewhere, if “the rich became somewhat richer, the poor 
became a good deal less poor.”!? 

The leveling force of free land was, of course, already at work in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, so that almost everywhere there was 
established the self-reliant and comfortable yeomanry whom foreign ob- 

Nene thought so remarkable. And yet mobility and stability were still in 
balance. The process of settlement was relatively gradual before the Revolu- 

] tion, especially in New England, where until late in the colonial period it 
proceeded in organized groups of like-minded people strictly controlled by 
authority. In the South it took more than a century for the east-west migra- 
tion of tobacco planters and farmers to cross the.Blue Ridge, and then only 
to find back-country migrants already moving down from Pennsylvania. 
Even with these reinforcements, southern settlement did not pass west of the 
mountains in any great numbers until near the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This low rate of migration presumably contributed to the stability and 
homogeneity of the society in which the class of self-made country squires 
figured so prominently among the generality of yeomen in both North and 
South. Another notable result was the strength of the local or regional at- 
tachments which these relatively stationary Americans evidently felt at that 
time. 'The more than a dozen distinct dialect areas which exactly mirror the 
pattern of colonial settlement between the seaboard and the mountains are 
telling evidence of this parochialism.? 

In the nineteenth century, the westward migration which had been meas- 
ured in hundreds of miles rapidly preempted the remaining thousands. 
However admirable we have been accustomed to think the restless indi- 
vidualism of the westward migrants, the movement was a disorderly process. 
Although in general these individuals succeeded, as the Trempealeau study 
indicates, in their effort to maintain or improve their economic and social 
status, their migratión tended to break down the social order which had been 
painfully attained in the East in the previous two hundred years. The rush 
for free land inhibited the development of any stable hierarchy of social and 
economic classes, except, of course, in those parts of the Old Southwest where 
the introduction of Negro slavery, which had been the most extreme class 
distinction in the eighteenth-century Tidewater, perpetuated an anachronism. 
The social and economic leveling of the frontier is still commonly applauded 
and indeed has become an essential part of our liberal tradition. 

Besides social classes, however, other and less dubious forms of social 
organization, such as local communities, were likewise stunted. Although a 
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“score of new regions, from fertile prairie and rugged upland to arid plains 
and barren desert, were settled, the social differences that these physiographic 
conditions produced were hardly more remarkable than the social resem- 
blances between the new regions.!* Even the cattle kingdom of the Great 
Plains, which, as the last high-water mark of the westward movement, 
rightly lives on as a national legend, was much like the earlier livestock 
ranges of the savannas and canebrakes of the Old Southwest, although there 
it had often been hard to see the cowboys for the trees. What these and al- 
most all other parts of the nineteenth-century West had in common was a 
disorderly or at best a yet unordered society, whose population was too tran- 
sient, and consequently too mixed in its origins, to permit the growth of in- 
tegrated local communities. The townships, counties, and cities may have 
been “settled,” but their inhabitants were not. 

This tenuousness of local attachments had a result besides the undiffer- 
entiated nationalism for which Turner praised the West. Although western 
settlements did share a fairly homogeneous culture, to the extent that the 
folk customs of the Old Northwest and Southwest, the Plains and the Far 
West were in many particulars identical, this common culture was perforce 
rudimentary. It was as conservative as possible of the institutions and values 
of eastern society, but distance and the half-settled state of the New West 
were uncongenial. The rawness of the West is one of our great traditions, 
and rightly so; even the most careful listing of churches, newspapers, li- 
braries, theaters, literary societies, and other infant amenities of the cultural 
frontier can hardly convince us that the West sprang into being as a highly 
developed or creative social order. It was not a seedbed of innovation and 
reform; it was merely unformed. The theology of the frontier camp meeting, 
for instance, was an old doctrine rudely preached. More thoroughgoing 
novelties in religion were the work of long-settled eastern communities 
which could afford to be liberal.” 

How the twentieth century removed the influence of the frontier from 
American society is an old story. As settlement approached its natural limits 

14 Obviously American history is full of sectional conflicts, but these have for the most part, 
and with the notable exception of the Civil War, arisen from economic rather than social 
differences. Even the incompatible societies of North and South, for that matter, went to war 


only after their social differences had been transmuted into antipathetic moral and ideological 
convictions, 

16 Compare Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains (New York, 1931), 205-69, with 
Frank Lawrence Owsley, Plain Folk of the Old South (Baton Rouge, La, 1949), 23-50. 

16 Compare, e.g. Owsley, Plain Folk of the Old South, 90-149; R. Carlyle Buley, The Old 
Northwest: Pioneer Period, 1815-1840 (2 vols., Bloomington, Ind., 1951), I, 138—394; Everett 
Dick, The Sod-House Frontier, 1854-1890: A ‘Social History of the Northern Plains from the 
Creation of Kansas and Nebraska to the Admission of the Dakotas (New York, 1937), passim: 
Louis B. Wright, Culture on the Moving Frontier (Bloomington, Ind., 1955), passim. 
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between 1890 and 1920, so did the egalitarian effect of free land. Class dis- 
tinctions hardened, not only in western cities and towns, but on the land it- 
self. Farm laborers and tenants no longer could confidently expect to rise 
into the class of landowning farmers. (The same thing in effect had hap- 
pened long before in the Old Southwest, where the suitable cotton land had 
virtually all been entered before 1860.) Alarm over this situation, so novel in 
the West, was heightened around the turn of the century by the misconcep- 
tion, endorsed by Turner, that mobility had been due solely to the influence 
of the frontier. That perhaps a less restless western population, including an 
accepted upper class which in time could set a higher tone to western cul- 
ture, might have a certain social value, was a possibility that nobody seemed 
to consider worth expressing. 

In any case, it is clear that the end of the frontier movement was by no 
means the end of internal migration. This had long since started to turn 
toward the cities, in large part because of the other two factors mentioned 
above, immigration and social mobility. 

Like the westward movement, of which indeed it was literally a part, 
immigration from the Old World was, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, a relatively gradual process. Although it was the source of the en- 
tire white and Negro population of some four million in 1790, it had in- 
volved, in the course of nearly two hundred years, probably not as many as a 
million persons. Even that degree of movement was cut down during most 
of the forty years between 1775 and 1815. More important (since numbers 
are only relative), the colonial immigration established, with only a few 
local exceptions, a homogeneous population of English origin and culture. 
Other European and African peoples came, but mostly in the eighteenth 
century, after the English had already set the pattern of colonial society. 
Even though some of the others managed to maintain their separate ethnic 
identities, in general the persistence of immigrant culture meant the per- 
sistence of a variant of English culture, Americans were Englishmen estab- 
lished in a new environment. The New World modified the social order that 
they established, but it was, in the circumstances, a remarkably orderly society 
which in many particulars approximated, often quite consciously, that of the 
mother country. 

After 1815, however, and throughout the hundred-odd years down to the 
immigration restriction acts of the 1920’s, the enormous influx of some 35,- 
000,000 persons—numbering more than four times the entire American 
population of 1815 and coming from all the countries and cultures of Europe 
—contributed as much as any factor to the general disorder of nineteenth- 
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century American society. Recent scholarship has made the essential facts of 
this migration as familiar as those of the westward movement.” It has al- 
ready become a commonplace to remark on the uprooting of the immigrants, 
especially the peasants among them, out of their accustomed Old World com- 
munities, and their equally abrupt transplanting as so many isolated indi- 
viduals into the unfamiliar and often inhospitable American social climate. 
Like the westward movement, immigration was not effectively managed by 
society; in most cases it was undertaken voluntarily by individual families as 
their particular response to economic and social circumstances that en- 
dangered their accustomed status at home or promised a better one in Amer- 
ica. But their quest for security, ironically enough, often had unwelcome 
results, when peasants found themselves piled on top of each other in urban 
slum tenements, where they were too crowded for their taste, or scattered 
across remote midwestern prairies on farms which were too isolated. 

To be sure, the social confusion suffered by these people was somewhat 
relieved by the ethnic associations which they organized for themselves. But 
the immigrants’ clubs, newspapers, singing societies, even their churches, 
were at best but fragile substitutes for the customary social order they had 
once known and feeble custodians of the old culture they had never in- 
tended to abandon. Most of these associations eventually dwindled and dis- 
solved, unable to withstand the atomization to which American social mo- 
bility subjected the American-born second generation. (There was at least 
as great a cultural loss in this deracination as in the restless mobility of the 
frontiersmen.**) Moreover, even in so far as the ethnic group succeeded for a 
time in providing the warmth of community for the first-generation immi- 
grants themselves, most of whom as workingmen were already isolated from 
Americans of other classes, it compounded the general lack of integration in 
American society. Our retrospective compassion for these “strangers in the 
land” may extend also to the Yankees who objected to them as disruptive 
intruders. 

Within the span of the same early twentieth-century generation which saw 
the end of the frontier migration, free immigration likewise was brought to 
its end by. the national-origins quota acts. The racial theory running through 
this legislation has since been exposed as pseudoscientific quackery, but the 
situation of social disorder which made so ill-considered a theory credible to 

17 William I, Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America: 
Monograph of an Immigrant Group (5 vols., Boston, 1918-20); Oscar Handlin, Boston's Immi- 
grants, 1790-1865: A Study in Acculturation (Cambridge, Mass., 1941), and The Uprooted: 
The Epic Story of the Great Migrations That Made the American People (Boston, 1951). 


18 Nathan Glazer, “The Immigrant Groups and American Culture," Yale Review, XLVII 
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Americans (especially to those anxious for their own status) was real 
enough.” To be sure, immigration was no more exclusively the cause of the 
disorder than were the westward movement and the Industrial Revolution, 
both of which most Americans considered salutary, but it was one cause. In 
the 1920's, as Nathan Glazer has put it, “America had decided to stop the 
kaleidoscope and find out what it had become.”* 

By that time the homogeneity of 1815 had been transformed into a wild 
complexity of peoples and cultures in various stages of assimilation. Al- 
though the immigration acts, by cutting off further additions from abroad 
to this mosaic, have tended to consolidate the myriad of ethnic groups into a 
single new American culture, somewhat as was intended, the new homo- 
geneity is still incomplete. In place of an unstable cultural pluralism we now 
have simpler divisions between Protestants, Catholics, and Jews which seem 
likely to persist as a permanent social heritage from the nineteenth century.** 
For that matter, partly because of the crudity of the racial notions embedded 
in the immigration acts, they have in one notable way failed to accomplish 
even their sponsors’ goal of ethnic homogeneity. Since the First World War, 
fresh waves of migrants have been set in motion within the United States, 
among them Puerto Ricans and poor southern Negroes and whites, who 
have come north to take the places now denied to Italian and Polish immi- 
grants. But however imperfect from any point of view, the immigration acts 
of 1921 and 1924, and of 1952, are at least symptomatic of the twentieth-cen- 
tury impulse to reintegrate a shaken social order. 

This impulse has been more consciously expressed, curiously enough, in 
this century’s anxiety to maintain social mobility, the vertical movement of 
individuals from one class to another. Social mobility in America has been 
the product of an expanding economy, of which western settlement and im- 
migration were parts no less than commercial expansion and the Industrial 
Revolution. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the economy ex- 
panded at a slower rate than it was to do thereafter, industrialization having 
hardly begun here. It was commonly agreed at that time, furthermore, that 
in economic affairs there were certain narrow standards of fair dealing 
which limited private enterprise and which ought to be enforced by govern- 
ment. 

The opportunity was at hand, however, in commerce and in land specu- 

19 John Higham, Strangers in the Land: Patterns of American Nativism, 1860-1925 (New 
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lation or large-scale cultivation, for many a humble immigrant and his 
descendants—even for indentured servants after their time was up—to pros- 
per and become gentlemen after the model of the merchants and gentry 
of England. Even in Pennsylvania and the New England colonies, which 
were settled for a less earthly purpose, society had its higher ranks, and 
it was not long before the foremost among these were the merchants of the 
ports and such landed magnates as the Connecticut Valley “river gods.” * 
There and elsewhere—especially in South Carolina and the Chesapeake col- 
onies after the mass importation of Negro slave labor—the social order con- 
sisted of this aristocracy and of various inferior social classes, distinct from 
each other and accepting the distinctions.?* These distinctions were kept 
from becoming as extreme as in England by the availability of land, on 
which nearly everywhere the broad class of roughly equal yeoman free- 
holders established itself as the bulk of the population. As we may again 
surmise, however, this leveling was itself limited by the slow pace of settle- 
ment. Even after the political Revolution won independence from the mother 
country, in most of the new states society continued on the whole to acquiesce 
in domination by a class of “gentlemen freeholders.”** 

That after 1815 this social order was to be swept away nearly everywhere 
was not immediately apparent. It became plain in the early 1830's, the time of 
the great rush of settlers to the West, when in both East and West the rough 
equality of the class of yeoman farmers was transmuted into an egalitarian 
ideology. As recent studies of Jacksonianism have demonstrated, the new 
industrial entrepreneurs as well as the small farmers and handicraft artisans 
adopted this ideology. These new and old groups alike hated privileged 
monopoly, though for opposite reasons. 'The yeoman farmers and artisans 
were looking backward, seeking to preserve the society of the eighteenth 
century, in which, even though there were class divisions, the lower classes 
had a kind of security that kept them from sinking too low. The new 
group of rising capitalists, on the contrary, looked forward to a liberal society 
in which none of their competitors would enjoy a monopoly established by 
government wherewith to block their own individual progress to success 
and fortune.” 
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From that time on, this ambiguous egalitarianism gave direction (or, 
rather, lack of direction) to both the industrial and the frontier expansion of 
the nineteenth century. Thus, just when industrialization opened a myriad 
of opportunities for individuals to rise in position, wealth, and status, the 
checkrein of governmental regulation was thrown off. The irony of the 
inadvertent result is another familiar fact: unregulated industrial expansion 
quickly produced both a glittering plutocracy and a depressed proletariat, 
far more widely divided in sentiment and interest than colonial social classes 
had ever been. The fact that the proletariat consisted largely of immigrants 
of foreign culture widened still further the social divisions. On the other 
hand, the egalitarian yeoman tradition was by no means dead, and indeed 
in so far as industrial expansion kept alive a semblance of equal opportunity 
for the individual, Americans tolerated the actual inequality of wealth and 
status at any given time within their society. 

Well before the end of the century, it became abundantly clear that the 
industrial revolutionaries had produced an American social disorder almost 
without parallel in the modern world. A self-made plutocracy recognized 
little responsibility for the working classes, the latter repudiated whatever 
common interest they had once felt with their employers, ethnic groups 

regarded each other with little sympathy, the farming regions resented 
— their exploitation by businessmen and bankers, and individuals in general 
acknowledged few social duties except to themselves, their families, and 
their narrow interest groups. Even so elemental an institution as the family, 
for that matter, was feared to be in a state of disintegration, as divorce be- 
came a common practice, women left the home to work, and each new 
generation of children, even those who did not have to work for a living, 
seemed to have less respect for parental authority. 

The forces of social reintegration were feeble indeed. Symptomatic of 

- the need for a new sense of community was the fraternal order. It is cus- 
tomary for historians to dismiss the lodges of Masons or Odd Fellows which 
sprang up everywhere as an unimportant eccentricity of a “nation of joiners,” 
and yet they were highly significant of the lack of other forms of community 
in American society in their day.*% Despite the extravagant flummery of 
these lodges and the evident lack of cultural taste among their millions of 
members, perhaps the invention and maintenance of any kind of social 
community was in itself a sufficient cultural achievement for their time. 
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(Much the same might be said of the still ineffectual trade-union movement.) 
The American's habit, when taxed by a European visitor with the poverty 
of American culture, of pointing with pride to “our institutions" —meaning, 
of course, primarily political institutions—was not altogether irrelevant, Eu- 
ropeans might not value either political or social institutions among the 
higher forms of "culture," but in America the ever-present task of shoring 
up the social framework inevitably exhausted energies that might otherwise 
have been devoted to filling the structure with finer things. Like the con- 
temporary English working-class culture in the view of Raymond Williams, - 
American popular culture in the nineteenth century created social institu- - 
tions rather than art, literature, or science—in its context, a remarkable 
achievement indeed.” 

Apart from such palliatives, however, the chief resistance to social dis- 
order came from various old-fashioned groups, some of them numbered, to 
their eventual discomfiture, among Jackson's original supporters, who re- 
sented being superseded by the Industrial Revolution. It has recently been 
suggested that even the humanitarian reformers of the 1830's and 1840’s, who 
have hitherto been ranked as the vanguard of liberalism, in fact included 
many whose concern for the downtrodden reflected their conservative anxiety 
over their own loss of prestige or influence in society. Thus a large propor- 
tion of the abolitionist leaders were genteel folk of the old order, and it” 
might be added that at least a few, like Garrison himself, came from the 
class of artisans whose handicraft skills were already obsolescent?? If it is 
true that the impulse of these reformers was essentially conservative or even 
reactionary, this may account for their remarkable proneness, when endeavor- 
ing to liberate the individual from bondage to alcohol and other evils, ulti- 
mately to resort, with no consciousness of incongruity, to legal prohibition 
and other restrictions not at all welcome to the individual drinker ~~. — 

The history of the second quarter of the nineteenth century abounds in ~ 
similar examples of the reformer who resists change. The clearest is the 
labor movement, which, until the 1850’s, was composed largely of preindus- 
trial workingmen with a reactionary program.* Again, the most perceptive 
account of the “burned-over district” of upper New York State suggests that 
the susceptibility of the small farmers there to novel religious cults in this 
same period was in some degree the reaction of a settled rural backwater 
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that had already been left behind by the march of progress?" Among these 
groups only the Mormons achieved their own kind of success, and it is 
significant that they did so by utterly repudiating liberal individualism when 
they built their own hierarchic social order in the western deserts. 

In recent years the agrarian crusaders of the late nineteenth century have 
likewise been denied their reputation as radicals and demoted to the ranks 
- of reactionaries. Populism, it now appears, was the unrealistic attempt of 
unsuccessful rural capitalists to take refuge in an outworn myth. It is true 
that, in Richard Hofstadter’s words, “when times were persistently bad, the 
farmer tended to reject his business role and its failures [and] to withdraw 
into the role of the injured little yeoman.”* But it should be noted that this 
yeoman tradition evoked nostalgia for a social order in which the small 
farmer had enjoyed a more secure status. That is, it harked back to the pre- 
Jacksonian society of the eighteenth century rather more than to the indi- 
vidualistic disorder of the nineteenth in which these farmer-speculators 
themselves had injudiciously indulged. The Populists, in this sense, were 
double-dyed reactionaries, longing not merely for the past epoch, but for the 
epoch before that. 

Nostalgia, however, is sometimes more than a perverse rejection of 
reality. All these so-called radicals of the nineteenth century, reminiscent 
as they are of various modern yet archaic European groups of “primitive 
rebels,” may have been only reactionaries out of step with their progressive 
industrial age, but in the end they were not wholly ineffectual.®* Their spirit 
has infused a good deal of the twentieth-century movement to reorder so- 
ciety, and in the process something that was obsolete in 1890 has in effect 
been restored. 

This fundamental task of reintegrating the social order had hardly been 
begun by 1900, when Americans for the first time came seriously to grips 
‘with it\This, it may confidently be said, is the meaning of the Progressive 
movement for our social history. Politics from that point on no longer 
merely followed the lines of the underlying economic and social founda- 
tions of the country, but dug down and reshaped them by an act of will. 

At the outset, a nineteenth-century habit of speech dictated that honest 
anxiety be expressed for the survival of equality of opportunity, that is, of 
social mobility, mortally wounded as it was supposed to be by the closing 
of the frontier and the spread of industrial monopoly. The trust movement 
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no doubt had battened on the egalitarianism of liberal American democracy; 
still, the cure for the ills of democracy was said to be more democracy. But 
while it is true that the Progressive movement was literally “the complaint 
of the unorganized against the consequences of organization,” in particular 
such organizations as trusts and political machines, nevertheless by force 
of circumstances Progressives themselves had to organize in order to con- 
trol these institutions.?? Thus the Progressive movement, though undertaken 
to liberate opportunity for the individual, tended rather to encase it in new 
regulatory institutions over and alongside the objectionable institutions. This 
proliferation of interlocked institutions was a conservative counterrevolution. 
In its course, the big business corporation eventually would shed its early 
reputation as a monopolistic monster and, in effect, become esteemed as the 
pioneer of modern institutional society, and the urban political machine 
would be affectionately recalled as the prototype of the welfare state.?* 

Americans of all classes after 1900 preached the Progressive gospel of 
mutual responsibility, even though we may suspect some of them, like some 
earlier reformers, of more anxiety over their own insecure economic and 
social status than over the general welfare. Others, who still denied their 
' social duties, had responsibility forced, at least gingerly, on them by the 
Progressive regulation of railroads, labor. conditions, banks, food handling, 
natural resources, and so forth. The Progressive legislative record hardly 
amounted to a root-and-branch social revolution, but for a time in the 1920's 
it appeared sufficient. The big business corporation, though still growing, 
seemed a beneficent monster to middle-class investors, and to many other 
Americans as well it appeared that social reform had been consummated 
by the legislation that ruthlessly cut back immigration and that thought 
to restore morality through the prohibition of drink. 

After 1929 the Great Depression provoked the more thorough refo 
of the New Deal, differing in detail from Progressivism, but dir more” 
consciously than before at the same essential purpose of social reconstruction. 
For a time in the 1930’s it seemed that the industrial depression would, 
like the closing of the frontier, be permanent, and that at best the old social 
mobility of the individual might be succeeded by the stability of a mature 
economy kept in balance by the government. Social security for all was to 
be the surrogate for the vanished equality of opportunity. The fear was 
mistaken; the renewal of industrial expansion since 1940 has also renewed 
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social mobility, even in the absence of the frontier and of free immigra- 
tion. 

And yet the reorganization of society by the Progressives and New Deal- 
ers, which was part of the broad reaction against the general disorder, often 
miscalled the status quo, of the nineteenth century, has helped to impose a 
new social order. Ás suggested above, this twentieth-century revolution 
has in the long view been essentially a counterrevolution to reintegrate so- 
ciety somewhat as it was before 1815. True, the bulk of the population no 
longer consists of yeomen farmers, but the welfare state does secure a mini- 
mum subsistence as the family farm once did. (The Farm Security Admin- 
istration for a time even endeavored to restore the yeoman farmer himself.) 
Likewise, since the depression the erstwhile proletariat, with a few still 
conspicuous exceptions, has climbed back to a comfortable standard of 
living, while the relative income of the erstwhile plutocracy has declined by 
about one third. In a sense, the broad middle-class homogeneity of the 
eighteenth century has been restored. To complete the parallel, now that 
Roosevelts, Tafts, and Rockefellers not only accept the responsibility of their 
class to lead the common voter but are in turn accepted by him, it is evi- 
dent that we once again have an established upper class with privileges and 
duties roughly equivalent to those of the eighteenth-century gentry. 

There is more to our complex social order, of course, than classes, and 
it would take more confidence than present evidence warrants to assert that 
such institutions as the family and the local or regional community have 
as yet regained the stability of their eighteenth-century counterparts. On the 
other hand, just as vested economic interests were subject to public regulation 
in the eighteenth century, so are they now.?? It is no longer doubted, for 
instance, that capital and labor bear a responsibility, however tentatively 
defined, to each other and to society at large; indeed, the responsibility is 
enjoined by law. There is no need to rehearse the familiar list of special 
" economic interests, and also minority groups and other segments of the 
American population, whose social rights and duties now are or can be super- 
vised.in the common interest by government. 

To the extent that, partly as the result of the New Deal, our economy is 
made up of a balance between such groups as big business, organized labor, 
the farmers’ associations, and government itself, these “countervailing pow- 
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ers” are likewise components of the mid-twentieth-century social order.” 
Recently we have had a spate of professional and popular sociology lament- 
ing the enmeshing of the individual in a network of institutions, from the 
mammoth business corporation with its uniformly clad executives and its 
ambitionless workingmen, both groups tied to the job by pension plans and 
seniority rights, all the way to the suburban family enslaved to its peer group. 
But the institutions and even the new elite of our social order, though they 
shock traditional liberals not only by their imperfections but by their very 
existence, would seem to be only the latest manifestations of the reordering 
of American society. The liberal critics of institutional society can take heart 
from the fact, exemplified by their own criticism, that the individualistic 
tradition of the nineteenth century does endure at least as a counterweight to 
the main trend of the twentieth, to no less a degree, certainly, than eighteenth- 
century conservatism lingered on in the liberal nineteenth. The individualist 
crying out against conformity plays a role in the 1950’s like that of the 
status-conscious “reformers” of the 1830’s or 1890’s who resisted excessive 
individualism. 

One can also speculate that the gradual decline since about 1920 of those 
makeshift communities, the fraternal lodges, is no less significant in our 
society than their rise was amid the social confusion of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The psychic energy that Americans formerly expended on maintaining 
the jerry-built framework of such “institutions” as these has in our more as- 
sured institutional structure of recent years been freed, at least potentially, 
for the creation of more valuable kinds of “culture.” The same end may like- 
wise be served if the new social order can allay the kind of personal anxiety 
over one’s social status which, as we have seen, preoccupied the individual 
members of such varied groups as middle-class Progressives and agrarian 
Populists, Yankee nativists and peasant immigrants, yeomen and artisan 
Jacksonians and genteel humanitarian reformers, and presumably 
whom historians have not yet reinvestigated. The evidence is already becom- 
ing plain that status striving is no latter-day degeneracy of Americans; rather, 
since such insecurity was a by-product of excessive mobility, it preoccupies 
the individual today not more but somewhat less than two or three genera- 
tions ago. If so, the recent popular success of books deploring the unworthi- 
ness of status striving indicates that Americans are throwing off this obsession 
and making it, as in other societies, including preindustrial America, merely 
one concern among many. 

No doubt, in so far as Americans have gained a certain freedom to turn 
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from these purely social problems to the task of evolving a cultural tradition 
for their new society, they have tended to be “other-directed”-—unduly sub- 
servient to a still inchoate public opinion—as indeed they already were com- 
ing to be when Tocqueville observed their lack of “independence of mind 
and freedom of discussion” shortly after the start of the disorderly nineteenth 
century.*? How else could an individualistic people be expected to evolve an 
indigenous cultural tradition out of social confusion but by consulting, ob- 
serving, and censuring each other? The result may turn out to be good or 
bad, but that the process has taken so long to approach a result is due to the 
ultraliberal nineteenth century, some of the cultural and intellectual effects 
of which still linger with us in the socially conservative twentieth.” 
Today there are European traditionalists who lament the recent “Amer- 
icanization” of the Old World, by which they mean the erosion of genteel 
manners, parental discipline, working-class subservience, and aristocratic 
patronage of art and literature of a certain standard. In the sense that the 
old European social order has about vanished, they are right. The American 
example, however, has been less important a cause of this than the con- 
tinuing industrialization of Europe itself. In the nineteenth century, Amer- 
ica, with far less of “feudal” tradition to restrain it, did succumb far more 
rapidly than Europe to the social mobility that accompanies industrialization 
-~ —succumbed indeed almost at one blow, since the impact of modern indus- 
try here was multiplied by the coincidence of massive immigration and the 
westward movement.*? But in a sense no less real, as we have seen, America 
in the present century has itself undergone a sort of Europeanization, though 
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this did not proceed from Europe, as its opponents have suspected, any more 
than Americanization really went full-grown across the ocean to Europe. 
In either case the causes were essentially indigenous. 

In effect, Western Europe has recently adopted a social pattern which, 
as early as the eighteenth century, already was distinctively American: or- 
derly and adequately regulated, yet strongly infused with a robust egalitarian- 
ism. In the past, Europe has lacked the practical egalitarianism, and in the 
nineteenth century America temporarily lost its orderliness and regularity. 
Recently the Old and New Worlds have become more alike. Like Europe, 
America no longer has vast immigration or a frontier of free land, but both 
America and Europe are being continually transformed by the social mobil- 
ity inherent in their industrial economies, a force that works, however, within 
the solid and coherent structure of a new institutional order. Whether an 
equally impressive Western popular culture will also arise on these social 
foundations is not yet so certain; a historian may be excused from outright 


prophecy. 


Tibet, India, and Malaya as 
Sources of Western Medieval Technology 


Lynn Warte, jr.* 


IN 1499 when Polydore Vergil published the first history of technology that 
amplified the Greco-Roman tradition, it did not occur to him that, save 
for silk and cotton, Europe might owe anything in these matters to Central, 
Southern, and Eastern Asia: his horizon in that direction was the “Magi, 
qui Persica lingua Sapientes appellantur.” It was not until the seventeenth 
century that Jesuit missionaries to the Orient persuaded Europeans to believe 
that several of the fundamental inventions which are alleged to have made 
the modern world modern were of Chinese origin: notably gunpowder, the | 
compass, paper, and printing. The process of scholarly erosion then began, 
and our view today is moderately changed. What has emerged is a sense 
of the remarkable complexity of the interplay between the Occident and 
East Asia from Roman and Han times onward. This involved a two-way 
traffic, in many items, along many routes, and of varying density in different 
periods. 

But while no one can fail to be filled with admiration for Chinese in- 
ventiveness, is it conceivable that our history of technology, in estimating 
Asia, may still be in bondage to the Jesuit enthusiasms?* Was there no 
technological originality in the other civilizations east of Iran? 

We should not assume that a culture that is advanced in art, literature, 
philosophy, religion, or politics is necessarily progressive technologically. 
The Parthenon, with all its aesthetic subtleties, is not interesting from the 
viewpoint of engineering, save perhaps in the use of iron cantilevers to 
counteract some of its structural inadequacies. Indeed, Athens in its prime 
was technologically primitive even from the standpoint of a Hellenistic city 
three hundred years later. The Pericleans, for example, despite their interest 

* Mr. White is professor of medieval history at the University of California, Los Angeles. 
His earlier work was in monastic history, but his interest in technology appeared in “Tech- 
nology and Invention in the Middle Ages," Speculum, XV (Apr. 1940), 141-59. 
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in abstract geometry, were quite unable to build a sturdy trussed timber 
roof. Technology is related to every aspect of culture, but as Stone Age cave 
paintings demonstrate, technological limitations do not hamper all great 
expression of the human spirit. 

In dealing with the Hindu and Buddhist regions of South Asia we may 
well be facing cultures not greatly concerned about technology. The greatest 
monument of Indonesia, Borobudur, is beautiful beyond belief in its mass 
and in its detail; it reflects a world filled both with gentleness and with 
sophistication. But structurally it is rudimentary and its miles of sensitively 
carved reliefs illustrate a life of technological simplicity.* The historian 
of technology, then, must approach this area without presuppositions as to 
what he may find. He must simply search for the facts. 

- Partly because few scholars have been aware that such problems exist, 
the facts are not easy to get. For example, the most recent and scientifically 
best-equipped student of the metallurgy of early medieval longswords ex- 
presses his personal conviction that the marvelously skillful fagoting, twist- 
ing, and forging of thin rods of steel and iron of different qualities that 
produced the laminated Merovingian blades was inspired by Indian wootz 
steel, which achieved similar results by crystallization? He admits that he 
cannot yet prove it and that no final judgment will be reached until rigorous 
metallurgical analysis has been made of so-called "damascened" swords 
found throughout Eurasia. As an American metallurgist has pointed out,‘ 
however, since swords were being made in nineteenth-century Tibet by a 
process very similar to that found in the sixth-century Rhineland, firm 
conclusions may eventually be reached. | 

Again, the stirrup, or at least the big-toe stirrup, is clearly an Indian 
invention of the late second century before Christ.’ To judge by nineteenth- 
century evidence, the big-toe stirrup spread wherever ancient Hindu culture 
reached peoples whose ruling class habitually went barefoot; that is, from 
the Philippines and Timor on the east to Ethiopia on the west.’ But where 
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and by whom was the big-toe stirrup enlarged to permit shod aristocrats to 
use it? The British Museum has an unpublished Kushan engraved gem of 
about A.D. 1007 showing a booted rider with hooklike foot supports. But the 
foot-stirrup, eventually so influential in the development of European 
medieval warfare,® cannot be identified earlier than fifth-century China 
and Korea? 

Some claims for South Asian technological originality are either ground- 
less or suspect. Certain ships carved at Borobudur, for instance, have often 
been adduced as showing the first symptoms of the fore-and-aft rig and the 
ancestors of the lateen sail.?° It has now been shown, however, that several 
varieties of fore-and-aft rig, probably including the lateen, for use on small 
boats developed in the Aegean Sea during the first or second century after 
Christ, and that such sails reached Ostia by the third century at the latest.” 
By the sixth century, that is at least two hundred years before Borobudur 
was built, they were used in the Mediterranean on large ships.!? 

The literature on textiles, moreover, is replete with the undocumented 
statement that the spinning wheel is an Indian invention. Since the spinning 
wheel is one of the first instances of the belt-transmission of power, and is 
a notable early use of the flywheel principle and of differential speeds of rota- 
tion in the same device, it is a matter of importance in the history of machine 
design, quite apart from its economic significance in cheapening the cost 
of yarn. But the spinning wheel would seem to be European. First, the 
earliest flywheels as elements in machine design emerge in Theophilus 
presbyter’s Schedula, probably of the late eleventh century. Second, the 
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quilling wheel for winding yarn on a bobbin to fit the weaver's shuttle!* is 
the logical ancestor of the spinning wheel, and of this I have not yet found 
early evidence outside Europe.** Third, the first certain appearance of the 
spinning wheel is in Europe at Speyer about 1280.!* 

What of the alleged Tibetan inspiration of the European windmill? 
In Tibet one finds prayer cylinders rotating on a vertical axle, powered by 
an anemometer-like horizontal wind turbine. Since in the shamanistic areas 
fluttering flags are a form of prayer, it has been assumed that wind-driven 
prayer cylinders are early," but unfortunately they have not been dated.!? 
The initial idea of salvation by the rotation of sacred writings, however, 
may have been Chinese rather than Tibetan. Perhaps as early as the sixth 
century, but certainly by ap. 823,? revolving book-cases, usually octagonal, 
were sometimes placed in Chinese Buddhist monasteries to store, and facili- 
tate reference to, the Tripitaka. Since in 836 one is mentioned at Suchow 
with a braking device to stop its rotation,”® the first intention cannot have 
been to gain merit purely by spinning it. It appears that in the early twelfth 
century, however, a new fashion for mechanized piety swept China: Yeh 
Meng-té (d. 1148) tells us that "recently . . . in six or seven out of ten 
temples, one can hear the sound of the wheels of the revolving cases turn- 
ing,"?' surely not as a result of scholarly activity. The fact that in modern 
Mongolia certain large prayer cylinders are octagonal suggests that in Central 
Asia such devices may have been inspired by the Chinese rotating book- 


case 32 


In Tibet the vertical axle windmill is used only in the technology of 
prayer; in China such machines are employed for pumping and for hauling 
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canal boats over lock-slides, but not for grinding grain; in Afghanistan 
they are used chiefly for milling flour.** This would indicate a diffusion 
of the mechanically simpler Tibetan device in two directions, in each of 
which it found a different application. Windmills are not heard of in China 
before the later thirteenth century.** In Afghanistan such mills are definitely 
attested by the tenth century,% but there is no evidence that they ever spread 
to other parts of Islam,* much less to Europe. The Western medieval wind- 
mill, involving gearing and rotating on an axle tipped slightly above the 
horizon so as to get a better turbine action on the vanes, is probably an 
independent invention inspired by the geared, horizontal axle water mill. 
It appears about 11807” and was taken to Syria by the Third Crusade. 
No vertical axle windmill of the Tibetan type is found in Europe before 
a sketch by the Italian engineer Mariano Jacopo Taccola datable 1438-1450.” 

That Taccola’s device was in fact of Tibetan origin is indicated not only 
by the appearance in contemporary European art of such seemingly Tibetan 
motifs as the Dance of Death,®® but also by two other technological borrow- 
ings that point toward some particular connection between Tibet and Italy 
at that time. In 1845 the redoubtable Father Huc saw nomadic Tibetans 
placing turbine-operated prayer cylinders in the draft over the fire in their 
tents.?! This contrivance may be considerably older; for by the late fifteenth 
century Italian technicians were putting such small turbines into chimney 
flues and gearing them to turn spits— an elegant automation, since the 
hotter the fire the faster the roast spins. In 1629 Giovanni Branca?” shows us 
a small rolling mill powered by the heat rising from a forge. Such experi- 
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29 Munich State Library, Cod. lat. 197, fol. 87r; Arturo Uccelli, Storia della tecnica (Milan, 
1945), fig. 28; for date, cf. Lynn Thorndike, “Marianus Jacobus Taccola,” Archives interna- 
tionales d'histoire des sciences, VIII (1955), 7-26. 

30 Jurgis Baltrušaitis, Le moyen Age fantastique: Antiquités et exotismes dans l'art gothique 
(Paris, 1955), 247-48. 

51 E, R, Huc, Travels in Tartary, tr. W. Hazlitt (New York, 1927), 195. 

32 Cf, Leonardo da Vinci, Codice Atlantico, fol. $1 v-a (Milan, 1894), datable ca. 1485; 
cf. Carlo Pedretti, "Saggio di una cronologia dei fogli del Codice Atlantico," in his Studt 
Vinciani (Geneva, 1957), 267; Uccelli, Storia della tecnica, figs. 37, 38, 40. 

83 Giovanni Branca, Le machine (Rome, 1629), fig. 2; Uccelli, Storia della tecnica, fig. 41. 
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ments failed to develop a major source of power, but they had a significant 
by-product in Occidental technology: the screw propeller for ships and 
thus eventually the airplane propeller were apparently inspired by the form 
of the metal hot-air turbines in chimneys rather than by the wooden, and 
often spoon-bladed, water turbines. 

Again, the Tibetan hand prayer cylinder seems to have influenced fif- 
teenth-century Italian machine design. 'The essential innovation in the hand 
prayer cylinder is a little ball-and-chain governor attached to its periphery 
to help maintain rotation®* The development in Europe of the compound 
crank and connecting rod in the 1420's5% made Western technicians much 
concerned with devices for helping mechanical crank motion over the "dead 
spot." This led to the exploration of possible forms of governors, and by 
1482-1501 the ball-and-chain governor on exactly the Tibetan model is found 
in the sketchbook of an Italian engineer 9? 

The appearance in Italy almost simultaneously of three items so closely 
related to Tibetan mechanized prayer—the vertical axle windmill, the hot- 
air turbine, and the ball-and-chain governor—makes independent Italian 
invention improbable. But who were the carriers of such ideas? 

The answer is to be found in the slave trade which built up a population 
of thousands of so-called Tartar slaves in every major Italian city of the 
period, and which reached its apogee in the middle of the fifteenth century." 
Canonical prohibitions against dealing in Christian flesh were fairly effec- 
tive; with Saracenic ships in every Italian harbor, Islam seemed always 
close, and Muslim slaves were both surly and prone to escape. This meant 
that slaves from the shamanistic and Buddhist areas of Central Asia were 
the chief supply for the Italian market, and these the Genoese merchants 
secured in great numbers from slave raiders wholesaling in the Black Sea 
ports. The slaves were of both sexes, and the great majority ranged from 
eleven to twenty-five years of age at the time of sale;?? thus they brought 


34 The origin of the hand prayer cylinder cannot yet be dated. The individuation of a larger 
apparatus run by a group is common in the history of technology, e.g., the emergence of the 
rotary quern from the mule mill, the musket from the cannon, the wristwatch from the monu- 
mental clock. 

85 Bertrand Gille, “La naissance du systéme bielle-manivelle,” Techniques et civilisations, 
II (1952), 42-46. 

86 Francesco di Giorgio's Trattato de architettura, Florence, National Library, MS II. T. 141, 
fol. 96r, in Washington, D. C., Library of Congress, microfilm MLA 604f; on the date, cf. 
A. S. Weller, Francesco di Giorgio (Chicago, 1943), 268. 

87 Marian Malowist, Caffa, colonie génoise en Crimée et la question d'Orient, 1453-1475 
(Warsaw, 1947), ix-x; cf. also Iris Origo, “The Domestic Enemy: The Eastern Slaves in Tus- 
cany in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries,” Speculum, XXX (1955), 321-66. 
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Miscellanea di storia italiana, I (1862), 470—71; Leonardo Olschki, “Asiatic Exoticism in Italian 
Art of the Early Renaissance," Art Bulletin, XXVI (1944), 104—105; cf. ror and fig. 4 for 
ee sketch from life, made at Verona ca. 1440, of a Mongol archer, presumably a slave 
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with them detailed memories of their distant homelands. Lazari, who has 
studied most carefully the records of these unfortunates in Venice, assures 
us that the largest number came “from the regions bordering Tibet and 
China on the north."*? Thus we need not be astonished to find simple, but 
fundamental, Tibetan devices appearing in fifteenth-century Italy. 

We know in detail that still another Asian invention, this time starting 
in the Malayan area, reached through the Middle Ages to assist the mastery 
of steam power in the seventeenth century. 

Apparently in ancient times the blowgun was used in India, under the 
name nälika, or “reed,” to shoot small arrows or iron pellets. It is sig- 
nificant that in modern India the word has come to mean “musket.”*! 
While the nalika may be indigenous to India, the fact that the blowguns still 
used in South India with both darts and clay pellets bear names in Malayalam 
(ttimbitan) and Tamil (sungutan) which are clearly derived from the Malay 
sumpitan, and which, together with the blowgun, seem to have been intro- 
duced from Malaya by Muslims,” presumes the medieval diffusion of some 
new form of blowgun from the East Indies. About a.p. 120 Apollodorus of 
Damascus casually mentions the use of blowguns to hunt birds in the Roman 
Empire. While the Byzantines used tubes with which to shoot Greek fire, 
these were syringes or protocannon rather than blowguns.** A late twelfth- 
century Arabic treatise describes a lance from which a small projectile was 
shot and calls it madfa’,* a term that later means “firearm.” By about 1260, 
blowguns shooting arrows are found in Persia under the name náwak or 
“tube.” *° In Mameluke Egypt the blowgun shooting small pellets was em- 
ployed in bird hunting.* 

Despite enigmatic objects, which may be peashooters or popguns, in 


89 Lazari, “Del traffico," 470. 

u; os P. Sinha, “Art of War in Ancient India, 600 B.c.-300 A.D." Journal of World History, 
IV (1957), 155. 

*1 E. W. Hopkins, “The Social and Military Position of the Ruling Caste in Ancient India,” 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, XII (1888), 279. 
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the Royal Anthropological Soctety of Great Britain and Ireland, LIV (1924), 326, n. 1; 333. 
Robert von Heine-Geldern of the Anthropological Institute of the University of Vienna informed 
me by letter that in his opinion all forms of the blowgun were introduced from the Malayan 
region, and that Hornell, page 335, is incorrect in believing that the Kadar type is native. 

#3 Lib, VIII, $ 7, tr. E. Lacoste, "La Poliocétique de Appolodore de Damas,” Revue des 
études grecques, I (1890), 268. Since the passage deals with pipes for fire fighting, these 
cannot simply be reeds covered with birdlime. 

44 Maurice Mercier, Le feu grégeois, les feux de guerre depuis l'antiquité, la poudre à canon 
(Paris, 1952), 27. 

45 Claude Cahen, “Un traité d'armurerie composé pour Saladin,” Bulletin d'études orien- 
tales de l'Institut Frangaise de Damas, XII (1948), 136, 155, n. 3. 

46 Jalalu'd Din Rimi, Mathnawi, Bk. VI, line 4578, tr. R. A. Nicholson (London, 1934), 
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two thirteenth-century illuminations of the mocking of Christ,f? there is no 
evidence, after Apollodorus, of the blowgun in Europe until a French manu- 
script of about 1320 that shows a grotesque figure ‘aiming what seems to be 
a blowgun at a rabbit.*® In two manuscripts of about 1475, one French, the 
other Flemish, there is no ambiguity: a blowgun is being used to shoot a 
bird.” Half a century earlier, however, by 1425, its name, cerbottana, is found 
in Italy, and by 1438 it was being applied in that country, ? and by 1440 
in Catalonia)? to a long cannon of small bore. The name shows the line of 
diffusion: it is from the Arabic zabatána, which in turn is derived from the 
Malay sumpitan 5% 

European inventors of the sixteenth century are credited with air guns, 
but on doubtful evidence 5% In 1607, however, Bartolomeo Crescentio de- 
scribed an air gun equipped with a powerful spiral spring, a device so 
complex that it must have had predecessors. In the 1650’s Otto von Guericke, 
famed for his experiments with vacua and pressures, built the “Magde- 
burger Windbüchse," one of the technical wonders of its time." In 1686, 
Denis Papin, whose work on the steam engine was of prime importance, 
demonstrated an air gun before the Royal Society. Thus chains of techno- 
logical stimulus may be traced back in unbroken sequence from some of 
the major figures of early modern science and technology, through the later 
Middle Ages, to the jungles of Malaya. 

But it is India that supplied an even more significant element in Europe's 
thinking about mechanical power: the concept of perpetual motion. Writing 
about a.D. 1150, the great Hindu astronomer and mathematician Bhäskarä 
describes two gravitational perpetua mobilia? In India such an idea was 


$8 H. T. Horwitz, "Feuerlanze oder Spritze?” Zeitschrift für historische Waffenkunde, VII 
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kunde, I (1902-1905), 271-723. 

59 Bartolomeo Crescentio, Nautica mediterranea (Rome, 1607), 521. 

57 Otto von Guericke, Neue "Magdeburgische" Versuche über den leeren Raum (1672), 
tr. Friedrich Dannemann (Leipzig, 1894), 82-84, with fig. 
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consonant with, and was probably rooted in, the Hindu belief in the cyclical 
and self-renewing nature of all things.9? Almost immediately it was picked 
up in Islam, where it amplified the tradition of automata, inherited from 
the Hellenistic age. An Arabic treatise of uncertain date?! but which in 
the manuscript collections is associated with the works of Ridwan (ca. 
A.D. 1200), contains six perpetual motion machines, all gravitational. One of 
them is identical with Bhäskarä’s mercury wheel with slanted rods, 
whereas two others™ are the same as the first two perpetual motion projects 
to appear in Europe: the architect and engineer Villard de Honnecourt's 
wheels of pivoted hammers and of pivoted tubes of mercury of about 1235. 
In an anonymous Latin work of the later fourteenth century? we find a 
perpetuum mobile very like Bhäskarä’s second proposal, that is, a wheel 
with its rim containing mercury. We may thus be sure that about AD. 1200 
Islam transmitted the Indian concept of perpetual motion to Europe, just 
as it was transmitting at the same moment Hindu numerals and positional 
reckoning: Leonard of Pisa's Liber abaci appeared in 1202. 

The significant things about perpetual motion in thirteenth-century 
Europe, in contrast to India and Islam, are the indications of intense and 
widespread interest in it, the attempt to diversify its motors, and the effort 
to make it do something useful. 

The contemporaries of St. Thomas Aquinas were far more power con- 
scious than any previous culture had ever been. Industrial applications of 
water and wind power were revolutionizing manufacture. But the thir- 


60 The suggestion of Joseph Needham, Wang Ling, and D. J. Price, Heavenly Clockwork: 
The Great Astronomical Clocks of Medieval China (Cambridge, Eng., 1959), 192, that the con- 
cept of perpetual motion may have originated from naive observation of the astonishing water- 
driven Chinese clocks, the motor of which was concealed, cannot be accepted for two reasons. 
First, there is no present evidence that the idea of perpetual motion ever appeared in China. Sec- 
ond, there is no indication that word of such clocks reached India where in fact the idea 
emerged. 

61 Four manuscripts are known, Bernard Carra de Vaux, in Bibliotheca mathematica, 3d 
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in the Erlangen Sitzungberichte, XXXVII (1905), 231, ascribes it to Ridwän, but the next year 
Gbid., XXXVII [1906], 13) he considers the authorship doubtful. H. Schmeller, “Beiträge zur 
Geschichte der Tecknik in der Antike und bei den Arabern," Abhandlungen zur Geschichte 
der Naturwissenschaften und der Medizin, VI (1922), 16-23, is uncertain as to its date or 
authorship, 

62 Schmeller, “Beitrage zur Geschichte der Tecknik,” 16-19, figs. 9, 9a. 

63 Ibid., 20-21, figs. 12, 13. 
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der Pariser Nationalbibliothek, ed. H. R. Hahnloser (Vienna, 1935), plate 9; for date, c£. 229, 
232. 
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teenth-century Occident saw two forces, gravity and magnetism, which 
operated with a constancy unrivaled by wind and water. By 1199 the 
trebuchet, powered by counterweights, had begun to sweep earlier forms 
of artillery from the field, and by 1271 we are told by Robert the Englishman 
that technicians were laboring to invent an escapement to make possible 
a weight-driven clock. As for magnetism, the compass had presumably 
come from China,% not by way of Islam," but overland, probably as an as- 
tronomical instrument for determining the meridian,” and it had arrived in 
Europe by the end of the twelfth century. Could gravity and magnetism 
be harnessed further? 

Attached to his sketch of a gravitational perpetuum mobile, Villard 
appends a note: “Many a day have the masters disputed how to make a 
wheel turn by itself. Here is how it can be done, by unequal hammers or 
by quicksilver.” And in 1269, in his epochal Epistola de magnete, which 
is the cornerstone of all subsequent work in magnetism, the military engineer 
Peter of Maricourt, presenting a diagram of the first project for a magnetic 
perpetual motion machine, confirms Villard’s testimony of the general interest 
in such matters by adding: “I have seen many men floundering exhausted 
in their repeated efforts to invent such a wheel.” 

Probably as early as 1248,'* Peter had been pondering still another 
perpetuum mobile, which is doubly significant because it was designed 
to be useful. In his Epistola he describes it:"% a magnetic globe which, if it 
were mounted without friction parallel to the celestial axis, would rotate 
once a day. Properly inscribed with a map of the heavens, it would serve 
as an automatic armillary sphere for astronomical observations and as the 
perfect clock: “per hoc autem instrumentum excusaberis ab omni horo- 
logio." The basic idea for this may have been suggested by William of 
Auvergne, bishop of Paris from 1228 to 1249. In his De universo creatur- 
39-60. The guild regulations of Speyer in 1298 show that fulling mills had completely dis- 
placed earlier methods in that region as well. Cf. Franz J, Mone, "Zunftorganisation von 13. bis 
16. Jabrhundert,” Zeitschrift für die Geschichte des Oberrheins, XV (1863), 280. 

87 Johannes Codagnellus, Annales placentini, ed. Oswald Holder-Egger (Hanover, 1901), 
25, writing before 1235, mentions a trebuchet at Cremona in 1199. 
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arum, written about 1231-1236, William uses the analogy of magnetic in- 
duction to explain the motion of the celestial spheres.” 

To judge by the number of surviving manuscripts, Peter's work con- 
tinued to be read. Even before it was published in 1520 or a bit earlier, with 
a false attribution to Raymond Lull,” the Dominican (and later Calvinist) 
Amadeus Meygret in 1514 was much excited about Peter's self-rotating 
magnetic globe, and insisted that since it revolved under the influence of 
the perpetually turning heavens, the ordinary philosophical objections to 
perpetual motion were invalid in this instance? The Epistola appeared in 
1558 in a more widely circulated edition properly credited to Peter.” In 
1562 Johann Taisnier in his De natura magnetis? not only described such 
an automatic armillary but provided an elaborate diagram of it; indeed, he 
was so proud of it that he placed a picture of it conspicuously in his own 
portrait at the beginning of the work. In 1589 G. B. della Porta discussed 
the automatically turning sphere in Magia naturalis?! Clearly, this notion 
was now in the public domain. 

In his De magnete of 1600, William Gilbert is more indebted to Peter 
of Maricourt than to any other author.?? Although Gilbert repudiates the idea 
of perpetual motion machines and is dubious of the terrella's supposed rota- 
tion, nevertheless Edgar Zilsel was correct in perceiving that he “would 
like to accept the statement of Peter of Maricourt that a spherical magnet 
rotates continuously by itself,” ** because from it he had conceived by analogy 
the idea that the earth itself is a vast magnet that rotates because it is such.” 
Although Gilbert’s hypothesis of the magnetic diurnal revolution of the 
earth’s globe could not yet be conclusively demonstrated, it was by then so 
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plausible an idea that even with inadequate proof it quickly abolished one of 
the major physical objections to the Copernican system.®* Thus the Indian 
idea of perpetual motion, first found in Bhäskarä’s Siddhánta firomani of 
about 1150, not only helped European engineers to generalize their concept of 
mechanical power, but also provoked a process of thinking by analogy that 
profoundly influenced Western scientific views. 

In our time we are so impelled toward global unity that, out of profes- 
sional ethics as historians, we lean over backward trying not to project our 
concerns upon the past. Yet it is an objective fact that, despite difficult com- 
munication, mankind in the Old World at least has long lived in a more 
unified realm of discourse than we have been prepared to admit. ' | 

86 F, R. Johnson, Astronomical ‘Thought in Renaissance England (Baltimore, Md., 1937), 
215-19. For an analysis of how Gilbert was led from the phenomena related to the terrella to 


the conclusion that our planet is a rotating magnetic sphere, cf. Abraham Wolf, History of 
Science, Technology and Philosophy in the 16th and 17th Centurtes (London, 1935), 294-96. 


The Most Wholesome Law— 
The Habeas Corpus Act of 1679 


Hexen A. Nurrinc* 


AN unsolved mystery of the reign of Charles II is the origin and passage 
of the great constitutional reform of the period—the Habeas Corpus Act 
of 1679. The statute was enacted at the height of the Popish Plot when men 
seemingly were more interested in getting their fellow Englishmen into jail 
than out of it. There is no doubt but that the principle of habeas corpus was 
hated by the royal family, and James II later designated the act as one of 
two laws that must be ‘repealed. Yet this important statute, called “Shaftes- 
bury’s Act” and later claimed by the Whigs as their greatest achievement, 
was scarcely noted by contemporaries, and dissidents of the Exclusion Par- 
liaments made no claim to party sponsorship. In fact, they seemed barely 
aware of it. There is even some doubt as to whether the bill was legally en- 
acted. Persistent although unofficial were the rumors of the 1680's that the 
bill had passed the Lords only on a teller’s trick, and Gilbert Burnet’s story of 
the one fat peer who was counted as ten has since been widely accepted as 
fact.’ The reputation of the Habeas Corpus Act as the foundation of liberty 
was born with the Revolution of 1688, but men in Parliament, all of them 
country party leaders, had been fighting for the measure for ten years before 
its passage. 

The debates on habeas corpus that took place in the House of Commons 
between 1668 and 1679 have not been fully examined. At least, no one has 
determined the significance that these debates may have either on the act itself 


* Dr. Nutting is a professor of history and government at Wells College. Her major field 
is European and English history. 
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or on judicial and administrative practices of the period. An examination of 
them is most profitable: it reveals how certain Commoners compromised their 
original and highly provocative aim to abolish imprisonment at royal com- 
mand and settled for the more moderate and less controversial aim to con- 
trol abuses that usually attended such imprisonment. Most significantly, 
these debates spurred changes of both administrative and judicial procedure: 
which preceded the passage of the act. The origins of this act were thus 
neither strictly political nor strictly legal. From the days of the Resolution 
in Anderson in 1591 (stating the principle that the king and Privy Council 
should specify cause for ordering imprisonment), the Petition of Right and 
the Act for Abolishing the Star Chamber, habeas corpus had become estab- 
lished in the public mind as a remedy for those deprived of their liberty. 
Nevertheless, the act of 1679 was necessary to make the writ truly effective. 
The manner and nature of its earlier development had created problems of 
execution that were beyond the power of the courts themselves to solve. 
The Bench and the members of the Long Robe were concerned with inade- 
quate machinery, conflicting jurisdictions, and questions of detail which 
created hardly a ripple in the House of Commons. In Commons the primary 
aim of the members pushing the measure was to limit the power of the king 
and the courts, or at least to provide themselves and men of their class with 
freedom to speak their minds with impunity. The path toward necessary 
legislation was further complicated by the fact that the judges were con- 
cerned with politics and political questions, including both royal and judicial 
prerogative, while Commons, fearing a revival of the “spirit of *41,” was as 
timid as Charles II and his officials in facing squarely the issues of this 
transitional age. As a result, the act was a series of compromises. Although 
the manner of Charles’s government and the growth of an organized op- 
position in the House of Commons set the legislative machinery in motion, 
legal problems gave the political issues substance and determined the pase 
sage of the act. 

Materials available and necessary for this study, both political and legal, 
are less complete than could be wished. Parliamentary debates on the bill 
are unusually fragmentary and only a few random speeches have survived 
to supplement the account in Grey.* Pamphlets are sparse and usually con- 
cerned with a particular instance of injustice, not with theoretical problems., 
Judicial records are almost equally perverse. Legal reporting was casual, 
both in the choice of cases and the selection of information included? For 

2 Anchitell Grey, Debates in the House of Commons (ro vols., London, 1763), I-VII. 
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regular procedure in King's Bench, two sorts of records have been helpful: 
the writs themselves and the daybook of the court, giving all court orders 
by date, but not the arguments or reasons that determined court action.* 
For writs requested and denied there is no record aside from chance refer- 
ences in petitions to the Privy Council or in miscellaneous literary sources. 
The nature of the material available itself supports the argument that this 
important legislation made a relatively slight impression on the minds of 
contemporaries. 

As interesting as the political background of the Habeas Corpus Act 
of 1679 are the legal procedures that made reform essential if the writ were 
to become a sure remedy against unlawful or long-continued imprisonment. 
Unfortunately, the full story of judicial disagreements over precedents and 
the reforms of procedure in@ugurated by the Court of King's Bench itself 
is much too long to be considered in detail here and can only be indicated. 
The impact of the new attitude developing in the House of Commons after 
1688 will, however, be noted in order to bring into focus the events of 1679. 
This will be done in the light of the conflict between the two houses of 
Parliament, in which the two points of view—legal and political—were even- 
tually resolved. 

Between 1660 and 1679 various obstacles lay in the way of a speedy re- 
lease from prison on a writ of habeas corpus. Difficulties often arose in get- 
ting a writ and forcing the jailer to bring the prisoner to court, while the 
possibility of conspiracy among officials could render the procedure extor- 
tionate for a prisoner of moderate means. In 1680, for example, the Whiggish 
Sir Henry Care, in English Liberties, attributed the passage of the act to 
such delays and evasions practiced by jailers rather than to any abstract phi- 
losophy of human rights held by the House of Commons or to the important 
legal points raised by leading cases decided during this period. 

Habeas corpus ad subjiciendum, the writ used for freeing men from 
wrongful imprisonment, was a judicial writ normally issued out of the 
Court of King's Bench. A judicial writ had to be requested at the bar by an 
attorney and was issued only on clear evidence of need, usually in the form 
of a copy of the warrant It was a matter of judicial discretion as to whether 


í These King's Bench writs have never been calendared and are in the original bundles 
in the Public Record Office listed as PRO/KB 140/30/1-KB 140/35. PRO/KB 29/319-20 is a 
clearer copy but unfortunately incomplete. The Journal Book for this period is filed as PRO/KB/ 
27/15-19. ` 
5 Sir Henry Care, English Liberties: or, the Free-Born Subjects Inheritance . . . (London, 
1681), 129. 
8 This information is drawn at large from the writs and the Journal Book previously cited. 
Cf. William Holdsworth, History of English Law (12 vols, London, 1903-38), IX, 112-18, 
Dm PUMP Ii; Lord Chief Justice Goddard, ‘Habeas Corpus,” Law Quarterly Review, LXV 
Jan. 1949), 33. 
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this requirement was fulfilled. During the 1660’s there was no set form for 
the writ and no settled procedure as to how or when it should be issued. The 
writ could be ordered for any time in the future, as, “after the next assizes,” 
and its return could be ordered either immediately or for any date the judges 
chose.’ Much was left to discretion. The judges, however, had many other 
problems. The court had no means of forcing obedience to the first writ or 
to an alias; an effective penalty—fine and distraint—only accompanied the 
third, or pluries, writ, so that a jailer was perfectly within the limits of ac- 
cepted procedure in not returning the writ or bringing the prisoner to court 
until he received the third writ. Each writ was issued on the basis of a new 
motion; no official record was kept until the writ was returned and then 
only on special motion. Consequently, there was no means of following up 
an initial petition. Furthermore, no set table of fees existed and the prisoner 
was responsible for the charges for each writ and the eventual cost of being 
brought to court. Bail was also a matter of judicial discretion. 

Before 1668 these delays and evasions almost negated the effect of the 
writ. Often it was late in a second court term before the writ was returned 
by the jailer. Prisoners were rarely brought to court on the first writ and 
intervals of two and three weeks sometimes elapsed before another writ was 
issued. It was obviously difficult to get a writ and even then bail was by 
no means assured. So few cases are extant in which a man brought to court 
on habeas corpus had been in prison for less than a year that it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that length of detention without formal proceedings 
was a primary factor in any decision to issue the writ. Coordination with 
the administration was close: references to the attorney general were routine 
in political cases and the Privy Council often gave its approval before the 
writ was issued. It is safe to say that the judges were not throwing their 
weight on the side of individual liberty. 

The same delays occurred in criminal as in political cases. In addition 
to freeing a man from political imprisonment, habeas corpus ad subjiciendum 
had a variety of uses, including that of bringing a man again into court to 
receive judgment after trial. During the Restoration it was also used very 


TIn 1665 the writs for Richard Philpott and Thankful Hebden issued at the end‘ of term 
were made out as returnable before Wadham Wyndham and Thomas Twisden respectively. 
PRO/KB/27/16, sb. The writ for Edward King in the same term was specified as returnable 
the week es Hilary. PRO/KB/27/16, 3b. The writ for George Dixon was issued as returnable 
immediately with eighty pounds penalty and was obeyed in Easter term of 1666. PRO/KB/ 
25/16, 8. The writ for John Trueman was ordered to be issued the “first day next term and 
not before.” PRO/KB/27/16, 3. 

8 Joseph Keble reports a judicial opinion of 1662 in which three months was stated to be 
a reasonable time for delivery, but such was not the practice. No person bailed on a habeas 
corpus between 1667 and 1669 on a return showing a political crime had been in prison less. 
than a year; most cases show imprisonment of at least two years. Keble, Reports in the Court 
of King's Bench (3 vols., London, 1685), I, 305; PRO/KB/140/30/1 and 2. 
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largely to clear the record after punishment, to discharge sureties and recog- 
nizances, particularly in connection with the statutory punishments set by 
the Clarendon Code? Procedure was the same whether the purpose in bring- 
ing a man to court was to give judgment, set trial, or obtain release. 

In 1666 and 1667 four important cases drew the attention of the House of 
Commons to infringements of personal liberty. In December 1666 Lord 
Mordaunt, keeper of Windsor Castle, was accused not only of wrongfully 
imprisoning William Taylor but of calling the officer who served a habeas 
corpus writ on him a rogue, saying "that was all the answer he would give 
to it" and threatening to reimprison Taylor "again and again and keep him 
prisoner as long as he lived if he brought another Habeas Corpus.”*° In 
1667 rumors were rife that Samuel Moyer, a London merchant who had been 
imprisoned since 1661 on suspicion but never tried, had purchased his free- 
dom for five-hundred pounds only to have two high officers of His Majesty's 
government quarrel as to which should have the bribe.** Clarendon, in 1667, 
was charged with having "advised and procured divers of his Majesty’s 
subjects to be imprisoned against law, in remote islands’ garrisons and 
other places, thereby to prevent them from the benefit of the law,” while 
two other articles charged related offenses? Even more significant was the 
charge brought against Sir John Kelyng, Lord Chief Justice, in December 
1667, of having refused to issue habeas corpus so that the prisoner was forced 
to petition the king.** In denying William Farmer a habeas corpus he had 
said: "Likely he is a dangerous person. We know not what times we live 
in. We must use a justifiable prudence and not strain the strict rules of law 
to enlarge those persons which will use their liberties to get the kingdom in 
a flame.”** 


9 Robert Beake and Peter Blesset used habeas corpus to end their conviction under the Cor- 
poration Act, statutory time of imprisonment having elapsed. In 1668 a writ of habeas corpus 
was issued for Jacob Fitton, George Barker, and Thomas Naylor, all of whom had been in 
prison since 1663 or 1664 for refusing to take the oaths. Fitton was bailed, but Barker and 
Naylor, apparently still having tender consciences, were remanded. Thomas Bose was bailed 
on habeas corpus two years after he refused to take the oaths and William Careswell after three 
weeks. Clement Coxal, William Grant, and Willy Gorting used habeas corpus to end their im- 
prisonment on contempt of inferior courts. Dixon was remanded on a return that showed con- 
tempt of the Greencloth, but the reason was more probably that he had been in prison a bare 

three weeks rather than that the Greencloth had special status. PRO/KB/140/30/L 
10 Journals of the House of Commons, 1549-1776 (34 vols., London, 1803-20), VIII, 645, 
666-67; Parliamentary History of England, ed. William Cobbett (36 vols., London, 1806~20), 
IV, 348 ff.; Keble, Reports, II, 7; PRO/KB/27/16, 4b—7, 14b, 21, 37. 

11 Samuel Pepys, Diary, Braybrook ed. (4 vols., London, 1893-99), I, 210; ikid., II, 285; 
CSPD, 1666-67, 403; tbid., 1667, 129. 

12 Cobbett's Complete Collection of State Trials, ed. Thomas B. Howell (34 vols., London, 
: 1809-26), VI, 330—31 (hereafter cited as State Trials). 

18 Grey, Debates, 1, 62-63; The Diary of John Milward, ed. Caroline Robbins (Cambridge, 
Eng., 1938), 159; Journal of the House of Commons, IX, 35-36, 

14 Northey's Notebook, Lincoln's Inn, Hill Manuscripts, Pascal term, 19 Charles II, “Feimer’s 
Case," C£, British Museum, Carte Manuscripts, LXXII, fol. 146. 
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As a result of these and other revelations, Lord St. John was given leave 
to introduce a bill in April 1668 to prevent the denying of habeas corpus. 
This bill was directed primarily against the judiciary and provided that a 
writ of habeas corpus was to be issued on the first request for it and the 
prisoner bailed if legal proceedings were not instituted within six months 
of his commitment.’® This first bill, killed by the prorogation, seems to have 
been narrower than the second one, which passed the lower house in 1674, 
1675, 1677, and 1679, although its purpose was the same. 

In 1670 a different aspect of the problem of personal liberty, that sug- 
gested by the charges laid against Clarendon, was attacked by the introduc- 
tion of the first transportation bill. Directed against administrative practice, 
this bill of three short paragraphs forbade the transportation of any English- 
man without trial and established heavy penalties for infringement.** The 
debates on the bill were a clear indication of two things: the fundamental 
issue was that of royal prerogative and the question of transportation was 
closely allied to that of habeas corpus. Solicitor Heneage Finch argued that 
the bill expressed undue severity and took away from the king powers 
necessary for orderly government: “You have not left the King any power, 
and it is in the power of any man to fly in the King’s face and turn out any 
of his officers; and this is the good manners of this Bill.”’” Sir Thomas Lee, 
Sir Robert Atkyns, Sir Thomas Meres, and Sir Anthony Cope saw no in- 
fringement of prerogative while they thought the bill a sound and necessary 
remedy “in these times of transportation to Jamaica.” Atkyns even denied 
the legal power of the king to send a felon already convicted out of the 
country. While he stressed the danger of transportation to Jamaica, Sir John 
Maynard mentioned Tangier, and Cope “would have no man out of the 
reach of Westminster Hall.” As Lee pointed out, “He that is sent to Jersey or 
Guernsey may be sent to Tangier and so never know what his crimes are 
and no Habeas Corpus can reach him.” Although some objections were 
raised against the disabilities for aiding or assisting any breach of the prin- 
ciples involved, the bill passed the House of Commons only to be defeated 
on its first reading in the Lords. Essentially the same bill passed the lower 
house in 1674 and 1675; it was incorporated into the habeas corpus bill in 
1679, becoming articles eleven, twelve, and fourteen of the final act. 

The growing unrest at royal policy regarding imprisonment was again 
manifest in the opening session of 1673, although neither the habeas corpus 


15 Diary of John Milward, ed. Robbins, 243, 253, 278. 
1$ HMC, Eighth Report, Appendix I, House of Lords MSS, 142. 
Pa This and the following quotations from this debate are taken from Grey, Debates, 1, 
230-37. 
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nor the prisoners’ transportation bill was reintroduced. In the debate on the 
bill for the King’s General and Free Pardon Henry Powle charged that 
“There have been divers committed by the Privy Council of late and great 
sending for persons by Serjeants at Arms. If the Privy Counsellors have ex- 
ceeded their power, persons committed are excluded from all grace and favor 
of this pardon.” Finch defended the clause: “Would you have active persons 
prisoners of State who in no age were ever thought fit to be exempted? .... 
It is necessary for some persons whom you would be sorry to see loose.” Lee 
opposed the bill and wanted to know what was meant by “prisoner of State” 
and thought it “a dear bought pardon to be against the Petition of Right.” 
Edward Vaughan also objected to the term prisoner of state, “Whoever is a 
prisoner ought to be so by law—those committed by the King and Council 
are not prisoners of State and they may have “Habeas Corpus.’ ”** 

The critical session for individual liberty was that of 1674, and the com- 
promises reached at the time determined the nature and scope of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. Shaftesbury had gone into the opposition and was working 
closely with the reformers in the House of Commons. Before the session 
opened, it was widely reported that there were plans to restrict the power of 
the king. Along with the more spectacular attempt to impeach Arlington, 
Buckingham, and Lauderdale in the early part of the session, a whole legis- 
lative program was presented to secure the “lives, liberties and properties of 
Englishmen.”** The transportation bill with slight alterations again passed 
the House of Commons as did a new habeas corpus bill that included all 
the major substantive and procedural provisions to be incorporated in the 
act of 1679. A reason for not amalgamating the two bills at this time was 
fear of “so many things in the Bill, to overload and sink the ship."?? 

The men and the spirit behind the two bills were the same, and both bills 
were anathema to the royal family, the ministers, and the courtiers. Through- 
out the session of 1674 the proponents of both bills were more interested in 
attacking the king's ministers and justices than in writing reform legisla- 
tion. Although the theoretical point of one bill was to check ministerial 
and the other to check judicial policy, the arguments used in both were 
nearly identical and almost indistinguishable from those employed in two 
meetings of the committee on grievances?! 

In promoting the two bills the primary objective of Sir Thomas Clarges, 

18 Thid., TI, 170-71. 

19 Williamson Papers, ed. William D. Christie, Camden Society, ser. II, vols. VIII-IX 
(2 vols, London, 1874), I, 142; PRO/Baschet Transcripts, 90/326; ibid., 99/336; British 
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Colonel John Birch, William Garroway, Lee, and Meres was to limit or 
control royal warrants issued by the king's ministers. Clarges said: "It has 
often been complained, of late, that Ministers of State impose upon his 
Majesty to sign Warrants of Commitment, and the subject can have no 
remedy, and the Ministers say, "it is his Majesty's Warrant;' a thing very 
indecent, and unfit to be donel"?? Other objections were raised to ministerial 
warrants, verbal orders, and to warrants signed only after a man had been 
jailed and examined. Members objected to the use of royal messengers and 
to the use of messengers’ houses as prisons.” 

Debates in the House of Commons implied that personal liberty was as 
much in peril as if there had been no Petition of Right. Proponents of the 
bills argued the need for legislation "in these days when no writs of Habeas 
Corpus can be had," and charged that men were being sent to the planta- 
tions and to Tangier so that writs from Westminster could not reach them. 
They complained that men were "committed but where is anyone proceeded 
against? . .. and no man knows what is become of them.” They objected 
to the use of illegal prisons and unofficial jailers within England as well 
as on the islands. Clarges even charged that "there were more warrants 
under the King's hand now, than in two hundred years before.”** 

The ministers and some courtiers rallied to oppose both bills, but it was 
Secretary Coventry even more than Attorney General North who stated the 
most effective arguments. He admitted that the secretaries had no power to 
order imprisonment in their own right but urged the interest of public 
safety for using royal warrants. He claimed that the whole intelligence sys- 
tem would collapse if imprisonment and examination were not permitted. 
On February 14, in the committee on grievances' second meeting, Coventry 
again urged at least "that you define what commitment the Secretaries can 
make, in case a man would kill the King."?9 At this point Lee, previously 
the most ferocious of the Commoners, introduced the device that became the 
final compromise. “If the Secretaries may do it upon necessity, they will not 
want a necessity, and a pardon for it—would have the ‘detainer’ made illegal 
instead of the ‘commitment.’” He thus admitted the fundamental legality 
of a royal warrant and bowed to Coventry’s argument that “We can dispose 
no more of the King's Prerogative by our vote, than he of our Privilege—if 
you find it troublesome do it by a bill but vote it not ‘illegal’ The King's Min- 


22 Ibid. 338. 
28 Ibid., 414, 364, 433. 
24 Ibid., 241, 367. 
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isters will never know how to act, subject to be impeached by you.” The 
House thus implicitly agreed to concentrate on method and control rather 
than: principle and prohibition. In the move to limit royal and ministerial 
commitment from this time on, the leaders put renewed emphasis on the 
procedural legislation of the habeas corpus bill—on detainer rather than on 
commitment. The assured majority, which voted for both habeas corpus 
and transportation bills in this and succeeding sessions, were not prepared 
to encroach directly on what was admitted to be a royal prerogative. 

Some of the speakers were as suspicious of the judges as they were of 
the ministers. Powle and Robert Howard disapproved of action on habeas 
corpus by a single judge in chambers even if it meant denial of bail during 
vacation. Most of the members of the House of Commons were, however, 
more interested in ensuring liberty on bail than in distrusting the judges. 
Lee said: “As for chamber justice, he is not fond of it but in such little 
things as the bill mentions, the judges are best to be trusted. . . .”*" 

Other legal problems raised by the Commons concerned the clauses estab- 
lishing penalties for offenses against the transportation bill, of which the 
lawyers irrespective. of their own political convictions always disapproved. 
Likewise, the provision made for extradition seemed to some members of 
Commons to establish a second trial which they held to be against the law.* 
In general, Commons' debates on both bills, however, focused on political 
questions rather than on the legal technicalities of the proposed legislation. 
The Venetian ambassador commented toward the end of the session: “Noth- 
ing has yet been said in the lower house about money for the King, but 
there has been a debate about altering an ancient custom with respect to 
arrests. In the execution of these without regard to all the rules and for- 
malities of the Common Law, it is pretended that the nation suffers from 
abuses practiced by the ministers.” ?? 

After 1674 both bills were regarded as basic legislation by a majority of 
the House of Commons and only fragmentary debates survive for 1675 and 
1677. In 1675 Andrew Marvell reported to Hull that the habeas corpus bill . 
had passed Commons but made no other comment.?? Grey noted that Lee 
objected to the word "obtain" habeas corpus, since it was a writ of right, 
and that others displayed continued agitation regarding messengers: and 
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“other persons” ordering imprisonment?! In that same session of 1675 Secre- 
tary Coventry raised new objections to the transportation bill, but legal opin- 
ion held it to be “without prejudice to the King’s evidence and prerogative” 
and the bill passed.?? 

The truculent tone of both bills which had so upset both lawyers and 
ministers in 1674 was gone, and their controversial preambles had been 
eliminated. In place of the emphatic statement that the law required imme- 
diate issue of a habeas corpus writ in any instance of imprisonment, the 
new preamble, as in the act of 1679, avoided any statement of principle by 
simply declaring that there had been delays in issuing the writ.** The Lee- 
Shaftesbury preamble to the transportation bill which "carried more than 
the whole bill besides" was not reintroduced and that bill passed the 
House of Commons with no preamble.9* 

In 1677 the House of Commons again passed the habeas corpus bill and 
the House of Lords for the first time started serious consideration of its 
provisions. Although the bill was not reported out of committee during this 
session, the tenor of the amendments made then and in 1679 was to modify 
distinctions dear to certain members of the country party, phraseology in- 
tended by them to ensure clear-cut control of the competence and jurisdic- 
tion of the ministers, law officers, and courts. Concerning rumors of the 
Lords’ amendments, Cavendish was reported to have said, "It has a good 
title,” but he doubted whether it was a “good bill,” 35 

The House of Commons in these debates had thus attacked the entire 
administrative system of the early Restoration. The renewed insistence on 
the sanctity of the lives, liberties, and properties of Englishmen inevitably 
challenged the concept and practices of the Privy Council. In spite of Com- 
mons’ timidity in facing the issues of royal prerogative, the pressure brought 
to bear in these ‘debates forced noticeable modifications in the admin- 
istrative system by the early 1670’s. Reforms thus preceded the actual pas- 
sage of the act. 

The greatest administrative irregularities occurred during the early years 
of the Restoration. The Privy Council, charged with general responsibility 
for maintaining peace and order, exercised a broad supervision over Com- 
monwealthmen, Conventiclers, and others deemed to be a possible danger 
to the newly reestablished kingdom. Immediately responsible were the two 
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secretaries of state who kept in close touch with the lord and deputy lieu- 
tenants and other local officials, all of whom were conciliar appointments. 

This administrative system operated almost independently of the superior 
courts. The Statute of Treasons of 1661 had made much easier the arrest and 
imprisonment of persons suspected of being dangerous to the government 
by making high words an overt act of treason. The testimony of one witness 
was regarded as sufficient for imprisonment and further investigation; two 
witnesses were necessary for indictment and trial in the courts of common 
law. Consequently, the secretaries ordered detention on suspicion but ordered 
further investigation before binding the suspect over for trial.°° 

There was no adequate check on this sprawling administration. Local 
magistrates still regarded the Privy Council and the secretaries as a higher 
jurisdiction not theirs to criticize. Many warrants directed the jailer to hold 
the prisoner “until further order”; relatively few “until delivered by law.” 
Detention ordered in this form was not calendared on the books and such 
prisoners therefore were not brought before a commission of oyer and 
terminer or for gaol delivery?" In addition, many arrested on suspicion were 
kept for weeks at a time in the houses of the king's messengers while wait- 
ing for further evidence to be produced against them; some were forgotten 
in the process while the jailer milked the prisoner of fees. The abolition of 
an arbitrary court such as the Star Chamber to examine and try such persons 
was in fact counterbalanced by the practice of leaving them in prison with- 
“out trial.38 

By 1670 there is little evidence of a real effort by conciliar officers to cir- 
cumvent the courts. For charges brought in the House of Commons of 
prisoners sent to the Channel Islands or beyond the seas to avoid habeas 
corpus there is little evidence after the middle 1660's. Transportation of 
proven nonconformists and felons was permitted by legislation. Nor is there 
substance to the charges raised that prisoners were moved from prison to 
prison so that a warrant could not be served. Such procedures had been used 
in the early 1660's and remained as a possible expedient, but after the fall 
of Clarendon there is little evidence that such practices were any part of ad- 
ministrative policy. Although it was difficult to serve and execute a writ on 
the military keepers of castles or on the king's messengers, and both were 
widely used as jailers, such writs could be served and there is no evidence 
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that the judges themselves were unduly worried or critical of these practices. 

The system, however, made delays and irregularities almost inevitable. 
“You have forgotten to send a warrant for the commitment of the four 
here. Let it be dated 2 July or I cannot answer the keeping of them,” wrote 
Sir John Robinson to Sir Joseph Williamson in 16719? There were still 
complaints of imprisonment and detention for reasons that should have been 
bailable, of delays before the warrants were delivered, and of irregularities 
in the form of commitment. Under pressure from the House of Commons 
these abuses were reduced. Henry Coventry was particularly apprehensive 
of further criticism after 1674, and before the outbreak of the Popish Plot 
he was much more careful to get proper authorization before ordering ar- 
rests.Ü! Yet abuses remained. Although the House of Commons spent com- 
paratively little time during the 1670’s collecting and presenting concrete 
evidence, the cases it brought against the ministers unfailingly showed ir- 
regularities of procedure in ordering imprisonment. Young Thomas Modi- 
ford was imprisoned for some months in 1671 as security for his father's 
return from Barbados. The Commons’ committee on investigation made 
much of the evidence it uncovered that there had been a second warrant 
and that procedure for release had been as highhanded as the commitment.*! 

The John Harrington case, investigated by the House of Commons in 
1677, demonstrated similar carelessness of procedure and suggested political 
imprisonment for insufficient cause. Debates closely resembled those on the 
habeas corpus bill in previous sessions. Because Harrington had information 
potentially embarrassing to the king's French policy, he was made close 
prisoner on a warrant to a messenger signed by Secretary Williamson on 
verbal order from the king. In the Commons' investigation, Williamson did 
not defend himself well and even Sir William Coventry said it was against 
the law to retrain a man without a warrant. "How else to have Habeas 
Corpus? . . . . Certainly the observation of our Law deserves a sheet of Paper 
for a Warrant; if it be not worth that, it is very little worth." He blamed the 
constable for not requiring a warrant, saying, "for the future, if such commit- 
ments be, in God's name, let them be in writing. . . .” Investigation proved 
the commitment to be for treasonable practices and perhaps for this reason 
the House did not formally censure the king for the use of verbal warrants, 
close imprisonment for misdemeanors, and commitment by the Privy 
Council.” 
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Procedures in the Court of King’s Bench improved even more than did 
administrative practices as a result of the protests voiced in the House of 
Commons. Many of the technical provisions enacted in 1679 were in actual 
operation by the middle 1670’s as a result of reforms within the court itself. 
Procedures and orders were made regular and orderly and most of the 
technical abuses practically disappeared. Rarely were the alias and pluries 
forms of the writ necessary and by 1676 the prisoner was usually in court 
within a week of the issue of the first writ.“* Men could usually obtain bail 
until trial even in cases of treason unless a detailed description of evidence 
for the charge was specifically stated on the warrant.** The number of writs 
issued and the proportion of men bailed increased significantly. 

These changes in the attitude and practices of the Court of King’s Bench 
were due in part to the constitutionally minded Sir Mathew Hale, who had 
replaced the arbitrary Kelyng as Chief Justice, and in part to a further de- 
velopment of legal theory. Supported by the opinions of Vaughan and Sir 
Richard Rainsford on the Bench and by the opinions of many of the ser- 
jeants, the common law judges by 1675 regarded the writ as the “usual” 
remedy in cases of imprisonment, marking a real change from earlier theory, 
as when Sir John Selden had referred to it as the “highest” remedy.“® In spite 
of the attitude of the crown, which considered the writ as an affront to the 
prerogative, habeas corpus had largely superseded the earlier apology to 
crown and Privy Council as the normal method of obtaining release from 
imprisonment.” The inevitable consequence of the shift was to limit judicial 
discretion either to grant or to deny the writ as claimed by Kelyng and 
others in the 1660's and to enforce the position of habeas corpus as a right 
for any subject deprived of his liberty by whatever authority. 

Possibilities for abuse, however, still remained—abuses requiring statutory 
action either because the judges were not in agreement on precedent or 
because precedent was lacking. A table of fees to prevent extortion required 


48 Between Hilary, 1676, and Trinity, 1679, the number of writs was never less than 
twenty a law term and rose far higher at the time of the Popish Plot. In only ten cases in this 
thirty-month period, all of them political, was more than one writ necessary. In most of the 
cases in which more than one writ was issued, as in those of Joseph Browne and Harrington 
in 1677, the writs were issued on successive days so that bail was still arranged within the week. 
The case of Francis Smartfoot, arrested for refusing to take livery, was an exception. Three writs 
were issued in Hilary without response and the writ was not filed until Trinity. PRO/KB/ 
27/19, 30—33, 45 and passim. 

44 CSPD, 1678, 484, 495-97; 1679-80, 81, 296, 521, 527; PRO/KB/27/19, 159-62. 

45 PRO/KB/ ola o/1-2; PRO/KB /KB/27/19, 21. 

19 The Reports and Arguments of that Learned Judge Sir John Vaugham . . . , ed. Ed- 
ward Vaughan (London, 1677), 136; John E. Wilmot, Notes of Opinions and Judgments, in 
English Reprints, ed. Max Robertson et al. (176 vols., London, 1900-30), XCVII, 102. 

41 Lord Nottingham’s Chancery Cases, ed. DE. C. Yale, Selden Society (London, 1957), 
430; Richard Baxter, Autobiography of Richard Baxter, ed. J. M. Lloyd Thomas (London, 


1925), 207. 
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legislative action since it involved the consent of innumerable officials over 
whom King’s Bench had no control. Of greater theoretical significance was 
the unsolved question of the competence of other officers and courts than 
King’s Bench to issue and do justice on the writ. The right of the Court 
of Common Pleas and Chancery to issue the writ was specified in the Star 
Chamber Act of 1641: the right of these officers to do justice in any case 
but that of arbitrary imprisonment by the Privy Council was denied by a 
majority of the judges after Edward Bushell’s case in 1670. Most vexing 
was the question as to whether any judge had the right to issue the writ 
during the intervals between court terms. This question, together with the 
related problem of chamber justice, protested in the House of Commons in 
1674, was popularized in the Francis Jenks case in 1676 and the blaze of 
publicity following this exhibition of judicial timidity and vacillation made 
the need for legislation apparent to all. By 1676, however, such cases were 
exceptional. In the vast majority of cases procedure was even and reason- 
ably expeditious. Even at the height of the Popish Plot the delays and abuses 
that had been normal in the 1660’s did not reappear. Yet most of the judges 
saw need for legislation and the Jenks case alone was sufficient to justify 
the earlier charges made by the House of Commons. 

In 1679 all conditions were favorable for the passage of the act. The men 
who had most favored it were in command in the House of Commons and 
Shaftesbury’s group was for the first time really influential in the House of 
Lords. Time and the actual reforms of procedure in King’s Bench had also 
dispelled most of the overt opposition so that the act could be presented in 
the House of Lords as involving no change in the ancient law? If the Whig- 
gish Sir William Jones was the author of the original bill, Lord North, so 
long the most articulate opponent of the measure, was chiefly responsible for 
the amendments made by the House of Lords.* The bill passed the House 


48 The Court of Common Pleas issued Bushell a habeas corpus and released him, but threw 
the technical question of the jurisdiction of that court in a criminal case into the Exchequer 
chamber. Six months later the judges decided by a vote of eight to four that Common Pleas 
had overstepped its jurisdiction. The case was instrumental in convincing the legal profession of 
the need to clarify the ambiguity by further legislation. Reports, ed. Vaughan, 145, 154, 157; 
anon., 1671, in [Lawrence] Carter, Reports of Special Cases, in a Reprints, ed. Robertson 
et al, CLXXVI, 221; Modern Reports (London, 1679), I, 235; II, 198; Goddard, “Habeas 
Corpus,” 32; CSPD, 1660-70, 513, 533; 1671, 285-86. 

49 Francis Jenks, imprisoned by the Council for contempt in June 1676, tried in vain during 
the next two months to get bail by every known means except apology to the Council. The 
case showed clearly that the medieval writs were archaic and pointed out irreconcilable dif- 
ferences in legal theory held by King’s Bench and Chancery. Jenks was finally bailed irregularly 
by an inferior court, admittedly to stop further public clamor. State Trials, VI, 1193-1207; 
Lord Nottingham’s Chancery Cases, ed. Yale, 429-35; Clement Swanston, Reports of Cases 
(2 vols., New York, 1826), Il, 14-15, 46-47. 

50 Longleat, Coventry MSS, ‘VIII, fols. 234, 279b; BM Add. MSS, 35,865, fols. 72-73b. 

51 W. D. Christie, Life of ‘Shaftesbury (2 vols., London, 1871), cites as authority for this 
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of Commons rapidly and was at once given its first two readings in the 
House of Lords, referred to a committee of the whole house and then to a 
select committee ordered to meet during the Easter recess. On May 2 it 
passed the House of Lords and was returned to Commons with extensive 
amendments, 

Detailed and meticulous, the amendments made by the upper house were 
of two kinds: they amplified and edited the phraseology by which the inten- 
tion of the bill was made clear beyond possibility of evasion and they added 
six new clauses which clarified but restricted the scope of the act. These 
provisos excluded prisoners for debt or civil process, prevented use of the 
writ to evade action at the assizes, deprived men of the privilege of a writ 
during vacation if they had neglected to request it during two terms, pro- 
tected imprisonment on suspicion of felony if ordered by justices of the 
peace, protected contracts made by merchants for immigration on contract, 
and provided that men impleaded for breach of the act should be able to 
plead the general issue? Restrictive as were many of these additions, the 
Commons accepted them all without question. ‘They insisted, however, on 
another new clause providing for the issue of the writ immediately after the 
assizes as the price for its not being issued immediately preceding.” 

Not all the Lords’ amendments were so easily accepted. A series of joint 
conferences between the two houses throughout May indicated the continu- 
ing determination of Commons to prohibit unusual commitments—by which 
they meant the use of messengers and verbal warrants by the secretaries or 
the Privy Council—and to restrict all action under the statute to courts of 
record, again an attempt to ensure no increase of jurisdiction by the Coun- 
cil5* The Lords, undoubtedly inspired by North, regarded these provisions 
as unnecessary and were adamant in their opposition, fearing that they would 
augment the jurisdiction of King’s Bench and further endanger the balance 
of the courts.” Shaftesbury's greatest contribution may well have been that 
of preventing these disagreements from hardening beyond the point of com- 
promise. On May 27 the Commons essentially accepted the Lords’ version. 
Their fears proved groundless: the era of conciliar warrants was essentially 
at an end without more specific legislation. Political prisoners after 1679 


statement a marginal note in Narcissus Luttrell's personal copy of Absalom and Achitophel, 
II, 333. MSS Committee Book, House of Lords, Apr. 21, 23, 1679, 348-351, shows North's role 
at this time. Roger North, Legal Pamphlets, BM Add. MSS, 32,519, fols. 109-11. 

52 Clauses three, seven, twelve, seventeen, nineteen, twenty. 

58 Clause eighteen. 

54 May 3, 16, 1679, Journal of the House of Commons, IX, 611, 623. 

55 May 8, 24, 1679, Journal of the House of Lords, XIII, 562, 589. 

58 May 27, 1679, ibid., 595. 
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were for the most part handled as other offenders and imprisoned on regular 
warrants signed by a justice of the peace. 

The principles of the act of 1679 were those of the two Commons' bills 
of 1674 and covered the problems that had arisen during the Restoration. 
Three clauses (one, two, nine) provided £or the immediate issue and return 
within three days of the writ ¡without the use of alias and pluries in term 
' and in vacation, established the competence of all the judges of the superior 
courts, and provided for necessary certification and transfer of records. Two 
further clauses (sixteen, eighteen) provided for bail to be followed by dis- 
charge if, in spite of petition, trial were delayed beyond two terms. Two 
clauses (eight, ten) specified that the writ extended to all parts of His Maj- 
esty's realm and prohibited the transfer of prisoners from prison to prison 
save on court order. Four clauses (eleven, twelve, thirteen, fifteen) made 
transportation illegal while protecting extradition proceedings, contractual 
immigration to the colonies, and the transportation of convicted felons. The 
remaining five clauses established penalties for noncompliance or abuse but 
provided against ex post facto proceedings, set a two-year limitation for pros- 
ecution, and permitted defendants to plead the general issue. As the Noble 
Venetian remarked in Sir Henry Neville's Plato Redivivas: 


You have made an act here lately about imprisonments; that every person shall 
have his habeas corpus, I think you call it: so that no man, for what occasion 
soever, can lie in prison above a night, but the cause must be revealed, though 
there be great cause for the concealing it.57 


The great exception, although there was never any intention of dealing with 
it, was in the case of a man imprisoned on order of either house of Parlia- 
ment, Shaftesbury's imprisonment of 1677 was untouched and his own 
habeas corpus case of no influence on the statute. A man imprisoned by this 
superior jurisdiction was outside the protection of His Majesty's courts. 
Charles II accepted the act in 1679 because it was no longer controversial 
and probably because he hoped it would placate the Commons and save 
Danby. As with the other great constitutional reforms of the seventeenth 
century, it was not really a party measure. It limited the king in the way in 
which the Stuarts, the Venetian ambassador, and other commentators had 
foreseen in 1674, without going as far as its original proponents desired. 
Conservatives could argue that it did not change the ancient law. Procedure 
in the courts had of recent years approached that enacted in May 1679 but 
legislation was essential to ensure the liberty of Englishmen from arbitrary 
imprisonment at the hands of a willful monarch and a supine bench. 


57 Sir Henry Neville, Plato Redivivus (London, 1681), 358—59. 
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Contemporary testimony referred vaguely to the Habeas Corpus Act as a 
"kind of enlarging of Habeas Corpus," although Care voiced general opinion 
in calling it “this most wholesome law.”** The act was, in fact, far more 
effective than even its adherents had anticipated. By 1680 Sir Leoline Jenkins 
remarked that "since the Habeas Corpus act no words but those of down- 
right high treason will deprive a seditious person of his liberty" and com- 
plained that “no governors have ever been so much manacled as ours are."9? 
By 1683 Roger L’Estrange reported with relish that the Shaftesbury men “who 
obtained Habeas Corpus to bind the King... now found it turned against 
them.” °° Thomas Goddard wrote in Plato’s Demon: “Since the act of Habeas 
Corpus I think I may confidently affirm that even at this time when there is 
so much danger of a pretended slavery the subjects of England enjoy greater 
liberty than was known to any of our ancestors before us.”® L’Estrange had 
suggested something of the same sort in 1678 when he compared the re- 
formers of 1677 with those of 1641 in trying to “insinuate the King in some 
cases accomptable to his People and secondly to provoke the people by sug- 
gesting that their souls and their liberties are at stake and to make use of 
that power.” The act was political in so far as it represented the funda- 
mental conflict between the king and Parliament; its passage was undoubt- 
edly due to the initiative of the country party but as Macaulay said of the 
period in which James was trying to get its repeal: “It was not more dear to 
the Whigs than to the Tories.” ™ 


58 HMC, Ormonde MSS, n.s. (8 vols., Hereford, 1908), V, 39; Care, English Liberties, 129. 
59 CSPD, 167940, 600; 1682, A19. 
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82 Roger L'Estrange, An Account of the Growth of Knavery (ad ed., London, 1681), 8—9. 
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The Social and Economic History of the 
Roman Empire: Rostovtzeff’s Classic 
After Thirty-Three Years 


STERLING Dow* 


WHEN it first appeared in 1926, The Social and Economic History of the 
Roman Empire (hereinafter SEHRE) had strong but diverse effects. H. M. 
Last gave some of its statements and theories nine pages of unfavorable ex- 
amination.’ It is doubtful whether anyone accepted as wholly correct the 
theory of the cause of the “fall” of Rome. Tenney Frank organized the com- 
pilation of a six-volume ten-man collaborative Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome (ESAR), designed to set forth the actual economic facts without theo- _ 
rizing. In ESAR the social aspects, presumably regarded as being more 
conducive still to theorizing, in the main were left to one side, and, though 
also with exceptions, the political; but the contributors were allowed scope 
and exercised it. The mere existence of these volumes was in some degree a 
criticism of SEHRE. 

On the other hand SEHRE was read. Whatever its faults, it was actually 
the first considerable work on the whole economic and social history of the 
Roman Empire. Its critics had to agree that it was a book of major impor- 
tance. By 1940 it was out of print in English. Meantime in 1931 a two- 
volume edition, much, improved in details, though not altered in the main 
theories, appeared in German. This also has gone out of print long since. In 
1933 an Italian version, likewise enlarged, superseded the German of 1931. 


* Mr. Dow, Hudson Professor of Archaeology at Harvard University, is now completing 
& book dealing with certain aspects of the social and economic history of the Roman Empire, 
especially on the Greek East in the third century A.D. 

X Journal of Roman Studies, XVI (Pt. 1, 1926), 120-28. For an excellent detailed review 
of the new “edition,” see Henry C. Boren in Classical Journal, LIV (Apr. 1959), 326-29, and 
for om details, my review in the American Journal of Philology, LXXX (No. 4, 
1959), 43040. 
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Rostovtzeff was, he said of himself, “kein Freund von Polemik” and he 
was not much swayed by his critics (SEHRE, 1931, p. ix). They were only 
occasionally mentioned (e.g., chap. xn, n. 1) in the new versions. The buoy- 
ancy that originally had been built into the great freighter of scholarship 
carried it on past the reefs of criticism; and Rostovtzeff fell to work on an 
enormous new construction, published in 1941, The Social and Economic 
History of the Hellenistic World (SEHHW). 

In 1957 Oxford reissued SEHRE. There is no substantial change from the 
Italian edition, since the new printing is put before us expressly as that of a 
"classic" of historical writing (p. vii). That it is in some sense a classic no 
one can dispute. Taking it on the lowest plane, any work for which, after a 
whole generation has passed, there is profit in resetting 890 pages of learned 
print plus eighty plates, is definitely a classic. But on a higher plane the new 
version prompts real questions: What kind of a classic? How long is it 
likely to remain one? 

Final answers, when they can be given, will come from experts, and 
probably only after a still longer interval. Meantime others, like myself, 
thinking back to their first reading when the book was new in the twenties, 
can perhaps give tentative answers. There is already a body of widely scat- 
tered writings about historiographical and “philosophical” aspects of 
SEHRE, with much also on Rostovtzeff's work as a whole. These are col- 
lected for the first time in the bibliographical note appended; under the 
first title, T. Frank’s article, summarized, gives a convenient précis and esti- 
mate of SEHRE. In what follows I have made no special effort to attain 
novelty, but there is not, I think, much overlapping except as indicated. 

Except where it seemed necessary, I have not attempted a critique of 
Rostovtzeff's lifework as a whole. If that were to be done, many of the fol- 
lowing statements would need to be modified, some of them virtually re- 
versed. The reader who wishes to go further could best begin with C. Brad- 
ford Welles’s excellent account in Festschrift Usher. 


Topics Omitted. One obvious kind of limitation must be accepted. At this 
date, there is no point in emphasizing the fact that additions to SEHRE can 
easily be made. SEHRE could not, and did not attempt to, cover everything. 
Literary papyri, epheboi, festivals, and dozens of other subjects—Macedonia, 
Achaea, Crete-Cyrenaica among provinces—were simply left out. The funda- 
mental but vexatious task of trying to establish facts about population was 
also not attempted—with instinctive wisdom, because the type of inquiry was 
not suited to Rostovtzeff, nor were the tools then at hand which A. E. R. 
Boak has now used with such power. 
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The Main Achievements. The principal features of SEHRE, which are 
its main achievements, are three in number. (x) It brought into ancient his- 
tory an extreme form of “social-and-economic” history. (2) It enlarged the 
role of archaeology until for some phases of the subject archaeology (rightly) 
became more important than the “literary” sources, or provided materials for 
history where there were no literary sources at all. (3) It interpreted some 
phases of Roman history, especially the fall of Rome, in the light of modern 
conditions and events, chiefly Russian. 

There was no binding inner connection between these three features. (1) 
Social-and-economic history can easily, but does not always have to, use 
archaeology. (2) Archaeology supplies material, some of which can be used 
for social-and-economic studies, but it is material that can be, and generally 
is, used for many other noneconomic studies, ranging from topography to 
the history of art. And (3) the Russian interpretation that Rostovtzeff placed 
upon his data was an interpretation that sometimes had little relation to the 
data. Each of the three features can therefore be considered by itself. 


(1) Social-and-Economic History. SEHRE was written in the very period 
when the "new history" was in vogue. Justly or not, World War I and its 
aftermath had produced a disillusionment that tended to spread from the 
more recent to the more remote past. Debunking did not stop at George 
Washington and Queen Victoria. All great figures of the past could become 
suspect, not just Florence Nightingale but even more, of course, the generals: 
for all militarism was hated. 'The feeling was that the time had come to 
prune away the magnifications and glorifications which usually begin in any 
prominent man's own lifetime, and end by blowing him up to such propor- 
tions that posterity cannot help but be deceived. The “great” figures of the 
past must be cut back to size. In ancient history the monument of this school 
is Sir Ronald Syme’s Roman Revolution (1939), a work in many ways su- 
perior to Rostovtzeff's. But it is the differences in the way of thinking, and 
not the excellences of the result, that concern us now. Syme was looking for 
the springs of human actions—the actions that together make up history—~in 
the individual’s interests, as determined in large part by the intensely per- 
sonal fact of a man’s position in society. This is “social” history in terms of 
the units of society: individual persons whose real motives are thought to be 
largely determined by society. | 

The psychology of individual motivation was not for Rostovtzeff, though 
he wrote in the same period and his work was prompted by the same general 
notions. He took precisely the opposite direction. In his view of history, 
though he was by no means so doctrinaire as to omit individuals (any more 
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than Syme excluded mass forces)—on the contrary, Rostovtzeff assigned de- 
cisive roles to some individuals in some periods (chap. 1, passim)—still this 
was exceptional. "Past.politics" is there, rather like a background out of 
focus in a photograph. In the foreground, sharp or not, are mass facts: classes 
and their economic bases. Rostovtzeff was an extrovert and what might be 
called an “unhappy Marxian.” Whereas to most ordinary Marxians, grim 
though they are, the class struggle will end in a desirable dictatorship of the 
proletariat, to Rostovtzeff the operation of economic forces can end, and in 
the case of Rome did end, by dragging all the classes together over the edge 
into the abyss. | 

SEHRE was Rostovtzeffs most social-and-economic work, and it is 
probably the most extreme interpretation of the kind among all first-rate 
works about antiquity. In his History of the Ancient World (2 vols., 1926- 
27), he had reduced Thucydides and the Peloponnesian War to ten pages; 
but no war gets that much space in SEHRE. 

Later, when he came to write SEHHW (1941), Rostovtzeff devoted a 
much larger proportion of space to "political" history. In general, he thought 
of himself as definitely not a “materialist” (autobiographical note in Welles, 
Russian Review, XII [ Apr. 1953], 129). This is yet another vague term about 
which, since he provides no discussion, it would be unprofitable to argue. 
Certainly he was not a close student of the Marxian dialectic; on the other 
hand, he was interested in ancient religion and in a range of various con- 
cerns of the human spirit. 


The Essential Inspiration. No objective statement does justice to Rostovt- 
zeff's essential inspiration. The social-and-economic notion is still today, and 
thirty years ago was far more, an inward thing, an excitement caused by a 
revelation. 'The mood can hardly be fully recaptured, but it can perhaps be 
suggested. 'Tremendous forces were glimpsed, often (it is true) dimly, from 
before the Gracchi on to Constantine. Politics was only a windstorm com- 
pared to the seismic power of basic economic facts, which operated constantly 
and at times shook the whole structure. Individual men were little creatures 
living on the crust, whole classes of them hopping simultaneously, helplessly, 
and interestingly, when the economic earthquakes shook the surface. In a 
word, Rostovtzeff provided dynamic new things to study. By displacing petty 
details of laws, treaties, officials, and unending military campaigns, SEHRE 
opened up for students phenomena that were (or were felt to be) really big. 

Doubtless he did not give an altogether correct idea of what was involved. 
As A. H. M. Jones has rightly urged (see bibliographical note), throughout 
almost the whole of Greek and Roman antiquity, agriculture was by far the 
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most important economic activity. Land was the chief form of property, and 
in the main landed property was the basis of classes that endured. With im- 
portant exceptions, agriculture was carried on nearly everywhere only for 
local consumption. To any modern, conditions would seem static, even stag- 
nant. International commerce was limited. Rostovtzeff not seldom exag- 
gerates commerce and tends to slight agriculture: commerce is movement, 
and it was part of Rostovtzeff's temperament to want movement—incessant, 
profound, seismic. 

Nevertheless, it would not be magnanimous now to dwell on the mis- 
conceptions. By and large, the masses were certainly not class conscious: let 
that too pass. The important thing is that in SEHRE, as in nearly every- 
thing he wrote, the vitality was there, and was communicated. Vitality was 
and is so valuable that after more than thirty years, an eight-guinea reprint 
will undoubtedly sell out. The dull nineteenth-century ponderosity of state- 
ment and of feeling is gone. Syme and Rostovtzeff brought excitement back 
to Roman history: Syme, with a study of individual motivation, to the period 
when individuals mattered most; Rostovtzeff, with a study of the movements 
of classes, to the period when one enormous state, the largest, relatively, in 
all history, covered most of the civilized earth, and historical forces could 
reasonably be expected to be massive. 


(2) Archaeology. Of archaeology Rostovtzeff made both a general and a 
particular use. The particular use was for illustrations (printed plates, lib- 
erally scattered through the book, and verbal illustrations) ; but each of 
them was meant to point to general facts. Rostovtzeff had prodigious knowl- 
edge of the material: he traveled and inspected the remains; he knew schol- 
ars the world over; he wrote for journals everywhere. 

His method was evocative and impressionistic. From the artifacts he con- 
jured up those classes who made, those who shipped, those who sold, and 
those who bought. 'The Pompeian mansion, the Roman insula, the villa in 
Britain all told him about classes of builders, owners, inhabitants, laborers. 
So many archaeological data had passed through his mind— probably no his- 
torian before or since has known so much of it—that he could discern gen- 
eral aspects where scholars who knew less saw nothing. And so he peopled 
whole provinces. 

In the 1920's there was much fondness for novel vistas, and Rostovtzeff 
loved archaeology for its novelty—not solely for its novelty, however, but 
also for its vividness and concreteness, and for the opportunity it gave to him 
and to others for creating history, whether of the two Germanys or of Nubia. 
By comparison, how confining are “literary” data, always needing to be criti- 
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cized textually, dated, discounted for bias and ignorance, and when all that 
is done, what is left but to repeat and expand the residue of information? 
Such is the mood induced. It is not the truth, it is not fair to Rostovtzeff to 
state the matter so; but the feeling is real. In successive generations, Theodor 
Mommsen, Heinrich Schliemann, Sir Arthur Evans, and many others found 
potent special values in archaeology. Rostovtzeff showed how to color with 
the vividness of archaeology a vast impressionistic canvas. 


(3) Terms. From its first publication and ever since, no reader, surely, has 
been unaware that with hearty naiveté Rostovtzeff read the fall of Russia, as 
he saw it, into the fall of Rome. The great political event of his own life be- 
came, undisguisedly, the clue to understanding “the most important event 
in the history of the world” (M. P. Nilsson). On this there is nothing new to 
say. Happily the book can be read almost to the end without thinking 
about it. 

But the book cannot be read without encountering on every page a series 
of vague modern terms. These terms can only trouble anyone who wants all 
the clarity of concept he can get in the terms and other details, especially 
when the painting as a whole is impressionistic. If ever there was a term 
loaded with specific mental, moral, economic, and general cultural connota- 
tions, it is “bourgeoisie.” “Proletariat” is nearly as bad. Rostovtzeff used both 
unconcernedly. Applied to modern economic phenomena, "capitalism" is 
more vague, or rather has an exact general meaning. In SEHRE one is usu- 
ally at a loss to know whether it indicates financing by private means and 
for private gain, as distinct from community financing, or simply, on a large 
scale; whether it relates to possession of tools and other resources, or to di- 
vision of profits among an organized group, or to control by such a group. 
One of the vices of social-and-economic history, as of sociology in general, is a 
hankering for pretentious verbiage; and sometimes in SEHRE the term is 
used, I fear, with no real content in mind. The word “class” is frequent, of 
course, and “industry” also lacks, all too often, a precise content. 

There are other terms, all modern and undefined. How can this weakness 
be understood in a scholar whose respect for exactitude can be seen con- 
stantly in his treatment of events, objects, and references? 

The suggestion may be ventured that Rostovtzeff, in these aspects of his 
thought, imbibed a whole set of terms and vague concepts during his own 
formative years, and that by 1926 he had not questioned, he had not out- 
grown them. Doubtless the meanings, however vague, were satisfactory for 
Russian intellectuals, and no doubt a case could be made for vague expres- 
sions where the evidence, as so often for antiquity, is inadequate. Disarm- 
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ingly, Rostovtzeff said so: “He [J. G. C. Anderson] made me give a definite 
statement in many cases where 1 was inclined to remain vague: evidently the 
English mind, in this respect unlike the Slavonic, dislikes a lack of precision” 
(SEHRE, 1926, p. xv; 1957, p. xviii). Born in 1870, he grew up just as Rus- 
sia belatedly was entering the Industrial Revolution. "Capitalism" and “so- 
cialism,” "bourgeoisie" and “proletariat,” “classes” and “masses” were words 
in the air all about him. Doubtless the meanings, however vague, were still 
precise enough so that Russian intellectuals could talk to, or at, each other. 
In the United States he might have unlearned some of the lingo, might have 
learned instead to be more flexible and exact in his terms. But he was al- 
ready forty-eight when he left Russia, and when SEHRE was published he 
had been in the United States only six years. And so the concepts remained 
unanalyzed in Rostovtzeff's mind, to appear uncritically in his book. 

It is more than possible that the early influences went well beyond mere 
terms. Russian history was being written as a story of classes rising, interact- 
ing, falling. No one went further in this than Vasilii O. Kliuchevskii, whose 
History of Russia is the supreme example of history written as a fantastic 
complex of vast tidal forces. Published from 1904 on, it was not alone, or 
without a stream of predecessors. Just which (earlier) works of this sort in- 
fluenced Rostovtzeff, I do not know, but undoubtedly in some sense Kliu- 
chevskii helps us to understand SEHRE. 


Vitality. The foregoing general discussion of the contents of SEHRE has 
inevitably led to remarks on its qualities, which are as important as contents, 
surely, for assessing a classic. 

Many of the qualities unite together in such adjectives as positive, dy- 
namic, exuberant. In little details, the captions to the illustrations themselves 
illustrate this point: the interpretation is always as lively as the scene will war- 
rant. But in large matters, the best qualities of SEHRE are best seen in Chap- 
ters v-vu, the survey of the Empire in its second century. Here there is noth- 
ing stale. In a few pages—too few, one is bound to feel today—the results of 
decades of work by the Reichslimeskommission are served up with the spice 
of fresh interest. About the much-discussed Roman remains in England, for 
another instance, some lively things are said. These chapters, like the others, 
are not easy reading: too much happens. Even the second century is not al- 
lowed to be mellow and placid, is never dwelt upon with restful apprecia- 
tion. Instead, we have an energetic account of people constantly expending 
energy. 

With so much exuberance, one might expect some flat and weak spots, 
but these are small and rare. The author's energy is amazingly sustained. 
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Exuberance is also associated often with errors about facts, but here too the 
level is extraordinary. Rostovtzeff was a scholar not least in the sharpness of 
his factual knowledge. More curious still is his occasional restraint in un- 
expected places, about trade with the Far East, for instance. Interested and in- 
formed as he was about Greek, Roman, and even Persian remains in China 
—able to publish articles and to bring forth such surprising terracottas as 
those of the foreign traveling merchants in China on plate twenty-five—still 
Rostovtzeff declared roundly that all this was of little economic importance. 
No doubt he was right. 

But he was not always right. His great knowledge suggested tempting 
analogies and other associations, and his exuberance propelled him on. Be- 
cause Statius mentioned gold mines in Dalmatia, a relief from Pannonia 
showing a workman swinging a pick is implied to be a man, or even a 
deity, mining gold (plate 43.2). Statius was doubtless right about the gold, 
but, as I hope to show elsewhere, the figure is surely that of a quarryman in 
a quarry. 

Going further along this line, and encouraged by A. H. M. Jones’s phrase 
(p. 361), “Rostovtzeff was not altogether a safe historian,” may one not say 
that SEHRE can rarely be quoted as objective and substantial proof of any 
large statement, but only as Rostovtzeff's impression? “The question is rea- | 
sonable, but it is not an utter or even a very serious condemnation. No big 
synthetic “classic” can be quoted uncritically; some effort must be made to 
discover what the sources say and to examine how carefully the author of 
the synthesis has examined them. 

There can be little doubt, however, that in a field so broad as three cen- 
turies of the Roman Empire, and so thronged with multitudinous evidence, 
it is difficult to speak with finality. Rostovtzeff found no occasion to mention 
T. Mommsen’s Provinces of the Roman Empire (yet on Roman roads in 
Greece Mommsen was right [Eng. trans. Vol. I, p. 294] where SEHRE, 
p. 162, is wrong); similarly, SEHRE may already have begun before now to 
fade out. The Cambridge Ancient History, Volume XI, has some mentions 
of SEHRE but, more recently, Boak's Manpower finds it necessary merely 
to quote in a note what "seems to be" Rostovtzeff's opinion? 


The Essential Character of SEHRE.. With this evidence before us, the 
essential character of SEHRE as a classic can hardly be mistaken. Tt is the 
pioneer work in a new field. Tts traits are those commonly found in pioneer 
works. It embodies a vast, though naturally incomplete, gathering of knowl- 


2 Cambridge Ancient History, ed. J. B. Bury, S. A. Cook, F. E. Adcock (Cambridge, Eng., 
1923-39); A. E. R. Boak, Manpower Shortage and the Fall of the Roman Empire tn the West 
(Ann Arbor, Mich., 1955). 
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edge, references being packed into notes which, even if they were nothing 
but bibliography, would have value. Actually, however, many of them are 
brief essays of enduring worth. The very incompleteness of the work has 
some pioneer aspects: for instance, there is only one reference to St. Paul, 
doubtless because the author’s exploration had not yet reached the New 
Testament, where there are some illustrations of economic life likely to 
delight Rostovtzeff. Compartmentalized studies are to blame, a rare thing 
with Rostovtzeff. But in the case of Diocletian's Price Edict, which any out- 
sider might judge to be the one most important document of all for SEHRE, 
there is a different cause. Rostovtzeff neglected the Price Edict because his 
interest was running low, and his interest was low because he saw Diocletian 
as czaristic. 

Such are the weaknesses of a bold pioneer work. Its strength is in the host 
of robust sweeping appraisals of vast areas and periods, represented by data 
at once numerous and sporadic. Statistics, even such as can be had, are in- 
frequent. The appraisals are essentially insights, not reasoned judgments. 
There is hardly any discussion of opposite views, no nice weighing of alterna- 
tives, no explicit appreciation of an opponent's position. Rostovtzeff did not 
like to argue, with anyone else'or with himself. 

To attempt to find in SEHRE, or for that matter in his work as a whole, 
firm, adequate, consciously articulated principles, or conclusions either, of 
historical thinking, is to risk missing what is most valuable in Rostovtzeff. 
Granted, it may be a weakness not to be more precise and more philosophi- 
cal. It is true also, to add another debit item, that Rostovtzeff was too much 
an extrovert to have developed subtlety in dealing with human nature. To 
go to him for either philosophy or psychology would be a mistake. Other 
great historians have had comparable, though perhaps not the same, weak- 
nesses. Though strictly unimportant, these aspects are worth mention be- 
cause they bring into higher relief the massive and enduring strengths. 

In short, there is in SEHRE energetic, thrilling, pioneer exploitation, but 
not mature finality: mundane Herculean toil, but not celestial Apolline in- 
telligence. Still, is it not true that the labors of Hercules have remained more 
interesting than anything Apollo ever did? 

And after all, in a third of a century, nothing has actually replaced 
SEHRE. The reprint holds the field. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Nore 
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Eucen WEBER* 


THE events that shook France in 1958 appear as the culmination of an 
eleven-year progress of the Right to power, of a development in which the 
exclusion of the extreme Left from political significance precluded either a 
policy or a majority of the Left.’ This situation, however, obvious enough in 
the last few years, was not restricted to the Fourth Republic but obtained 
during most of the life of the Third. In fact, for the greater part of its span, 
the politics of the Third Republic were also dominated by what were in ef- 
fect majorities of the Right and Center to whose problems Philippe Pétain 
and Vichy brought a solution that was neither unacceptable nor, necessarily, 
unexpected. 

Of course, terms like “Left” and “Right” are notoriously treacherous, and 
I use them here in the simplest, most classic sense, which Francois Goguel 
presented as the opposition between a party of movement and one of estab- 
lished order: the extreme of one treating revolution, of the other reaction, as 
at least intellectually acceptable concepts. As it loses its interest in change 
and abandons the possibility of revolution, partly because of objectives 
achieved or rendered irrelevant by other changes, a party shifts from Left to 
Right in an evolution that was followed during the first half of the Third 
Republic by “republicans” and Radicals, during the second half by Socialists. 
It becomes what the French call “governmental” before it gets into the gov- 
ernment, and “moderate” when it has done so. And the best criterion by 
which it may be placed to Left or Right may be found in its attitude toward 
reform: does it want change at any price, even that (at least in principle) of 
revolution? Or is its attitude to change a conservative one, placing order and 
unity above any possible need for reform? The latter attitude may not place 
a man or group on the Right, but it will ensure that, when pressed, they will 
lean toward it. 


* Mr. Weber, an associate professor at the University of California, Los Angeles, is in- 
terested primarily in recent French political and intellectual history. He is the author of The 
Nationalist Revival in France, 1905-1914 (Berkeley, Calif., 1959). 

1 An earlier version of this paper with the title "No Enemies on the Right" was read at 
the annual meeting of the American Historical Association, December 1958. My intention, then: 
as now, was not to bring up new facts or replace one dogma by another, but rather to suggest 
that another look at the facts we already possess may show them in a fresh light; and that a 
different working hypothesis than the one we have used quite fruitfully for many years might 
well bring out new aspects of the recent past, facilitating a fuller understanding of its many- 
sided history. 
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We know, of course, that much of the history of the Third Republic was 
haunted by the presence of a “Right,” irreconcilable, or untrustworthy, or 
declared to be so, and that this forced the repeated coalition of groups that 
agreed on the importance of preserving the Republic though they agreed on 
little else. The necessity of guarding the regime from its enemies blurred 
party differences and seemed to prevent the formation of a conservative 
majority capable of clarifying the issues or of representing the large moderate 
section of French public opinion. 

After 1947 this situation seems to be reversed. The regime apparently had 
to be guarded against the Communist threat; and the anti-Communist coali- 
tions this called for, the virtual exclusion of Communists from the parlia- 
mentary game without, however, their actual or legal expulsion, all this pre- 
vented the formation of any coherent majority of the Left (of change, of 
social and economic reform), and threw power into the hands of those very 
moderates who had stood discredited and apparently powerless after 1944. 
The ensuing and inevitable confusion, the increasing impotence and im- 
mobilism of such disparate and friable majorities held together only by anti- 
Communism as their predecessors had been by republicanism, was compli- 
cated by a national, indeed nationalist, reaction to French difficulties, defeats, 
and decline. This led, as we know, to a grave crisis and the eventual aban- 
donment of the Fourth Republic in circumstances that, to many, suggested 
odd parallels to the end of the Third? 

This part of the development seems clear enough. What is not so clear, 
certainly not so well known, is that it comes not as the culmination of an 
eleven-year trend to the Right, but of a shift begun some seventy years ago, 
quite early in the history of a Third Republic, whose tale is too often told in 
terms of the great slogan of *No Enemies on the Left." I want to emphasize 
that “No Enemies on the Left” has stood, or been taken to stand, for many 
years as one of the major rules of the French political road—a road upon 
which traffic was presented as moving to, and mainly on, the Left ever since 
1789. The way to read and interpret recent French history seemed to be in 
terms of a leftward trend to which the occasional setback made little differ- 
ence in the long run. The accepted pattern was that of a series of develop- 
ments that increased the majorities of the Left, and within which every step 
back was compensated by two steps forward, at least in the fullness of time. 

Yet this whole picture of France as a country where the Left was either 


_2See Jean Le Cour Grandmaison, La France catholique, June 6, 1958: “Et dussé-je étonner 
certains, je dirai que les raisons qui déterminent aujourd'hui mon attitude vis-a-vis du général 
de Gaulle sont exactement les mémes qui m'ont, en juillet 1940, décidé à remettre au Maréchal 
Pétain les pouvoirs de la 3* République défaillante." 
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dominant or in the ascendant is contradicted by the awkward fact of per- 
sistent majorities of the Right and Center in practically all the elections of 
the Third Republic between 1893 and 1932; and also, I would be inclined to - 
say, in the electoral consultations of the last ten years. It is spoiled when we 
remember that, of the ten heads of state France has had since 1913, only one, 
Vincent Auriol, was not a man of the Right or Center, not clearly elected 
against some less moderate candidate. Three times in the last century the 
apparent victory of a Left-wing coalition has ended, after the disintegration 
of the alliance, in the return to power of variously labeled conservatives cul- 
minating in the rule of an homme providentiel. The success of the Bloc des 
gauches at the beginning of the century was followed by its disintegration 
and the rise of Poincarisme; the short-lived approbation of the Popular Front 
in the thirties died of the reaction that ended at Vichy; and the brief hopes 
of the Liberation coalition in the mid-forties vanished in the ostracism of 
the Communists and the political incoherence that put an end to the Fourth 
Republic. 

Here we are faced with a twofold question. Why should these triumphs 
of the Left be so brief in a country where the myth of the Left is dominant? 
Why should the myth of the Left persist before a reality in which the very 
opposite is true, and where the most superficial observer can see the party of 
change divided and ineffective, the forces of established order dominant? 

Part of the answer seems to be that myths triumph over conflicting reali- 
ties by persuading them to adopt their language, to use it as camouflage or 
passport. In some cases the camouflage is so effective that it persuades all 
parties, it enters the climate of opinion, and can be referred to without 
analysis or question. Its validity is accepted, and in order to be effective it 
need make no more sense than a password does. In this particular case, such 
survival and repetition have encouraged a persistent misinterpretation of 
French history in which, for over half a century, the political trend as mani- 
fest in parliament, in governmental policies, and in the combinations and 
permutations of parties has been not toward the Left, let alone toward 
revolution, but toward moderation and conservatism. It has not been for 
revolution but against it; not so much in favor of change as of order and 
the status quo, a situation dominated by that "counter-revolutionary" cur- 
rent which David Thomson describes as “blunting some consequences of 
the Revolution by accepting and turning against them some of its other con- 
sequences and implications."? 

8 “In politics," he continues, "this current took two forms—Liberalism and Bonapartism: . 


in religion it took the form of Liberal Catholicism." David Thomson, Democracy in France 
(London, 1946), 30. 
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The next question that arises is how this came about. And here the crux 
of the answer seems to lie in the make-up and orientation of those middle 
classes in which, as early as 1791, Joseph Barnave had seen the fulcrum of 
power. During the nineteenth century, this vast and complex group (largely 
self-defined) was alternately seen as guardian of the established order against 
what Francois Guizot called the mad pretensions of levelers and anarchists 
or, again, as the ally, or potential ally, of the working class in the struggle 
for social revolution. It actually played both parts. 

Yet the classic interpretation of recent French history as a long leftward 
trend appears to be based only on the latter—on a period of history in which 
the middle classes (to use the most general terms) were in favor of change, 
be it even revolutionary change. But the reforms they sought were political, 
not economic or social. We can see from the Belleville program of 1869, a 
relic to which Radicals still refer with awe, that social and particularly eco- 
nomic reforms were subordinated to the political and to the middle-class 
concern for property, security, and order. As long as the main issues, the 
chief bones of contention, were of a "political" nature—legal, organizational, 
constitutional—the concern for order and security did not prevent an im- 
portant segment of the middle class from ranging itself on the Left. Even 
the prospect of a revolution did not frighten them away, partly because revo- 
lution had entered national tradition, partly because it remained more talk 
than reality, partly, too, because it could be expected to improve their posi- 
tion. But it had to be the right kind of revolution: February not June in 
1848; the republican September 4, 1870, not the Social Revolutionary Com- 
mune of March 18, 1871. And it had to limit itself to political, not social, 
changes. — 

On these terms the middle-class groups usually continued to be in favor of 
change until the elections of 1877, the resignation of the royalist Maréchal 
MacMahon in 1879, and by Jules Grévy's succession in the presidency. After 
1879, their major aims attained, the political gains that could still interest 
moderate-minded republicans were few; and even a good number of these 
had been achieved by 1884. Their continuance on the Left was due to the 
need, first real, then only apparent, to defend their gains. It was due also to 
the inevitable inertia of minds already made up within an established tradi- 
tion. It was justified by making the most of a number of surviving issues. 
But these, in effect, were only two—free secular education and anticlericalism 
—neither of which could endanger property or the middle-class order. It was 
on this common platform, in which defense of republican institutions was a 
sine qua non, that the alliance of republicans and Radicals and Radicals and 
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Socialists could be forged and maintained for some time. Talk of economic 
changes only served, as it has done ever since, to confuse the issue and shake. 
the alliance. True, the Radicals brandished the slogan of an income tax, and 
their leaders, Léon Bourgeois, Joseph Caillaux, Camille Pelletan, all pre- 
sented it as part of their program. As the fate of both Bourgeois and Cail- 
laux would show, however, for both men stumbled and fell on this issue, 
there could be no Radical unity on such a measure even when they had 
adopted the suffix “Socialist.” And many of those who might accept the tax 
took exception to the idea of a déclaration controlée that might make the 
tax a reality. Thus it was the republican system in particular, and republican 
educational and secularist policies, that tended to furnish the mortar of the 
fragile alliance that historians treat with so much respect.* But the ralliement 
of Catholic conservatives to the Republic early in the nineties marked a 
fairly general acceptance of the regime just about the time when the educa- 
tional reforms of Jules Ferry had become part and parcel of its structure. 
Republic and school no longer served as subjects of dispute, and this placed a 
severe strain on the unity of a Left now running short of common issues—a 
strain that would soon be translated into new political alignments. 

The first indication of a new kind of majority, based on a new com- 
munity of interests, came in 1887 when Maurice Rouvier briefly led a coali- 
tion of conservatives and moderates held together by their opposition to a 
radicalism represented at the time by a warmongering General Boulanger. 
But in the eighties the conservatism of the Right was still weaker than its 
hatred of the Republic. Unable to resist the Boulangist adventure, the as yet 
unreconciled Rightists drove republican moderates back onto their left. 

After Boulanger had been defeated and the Republic successfully de- 
fended, the elections of 1893, conducted in the shadow of the ralliement, seem 
to mark the collapse of the classic Right. But the reality is rather different. 
What happened, in effect, was that a part of the Right-wing electorate now 
felt free to vote for moderate republicans, while some of their erstwhile 
leaders, rallied to an established order, would henceforth pass as moderates 
themselves. This meant, therefore, not so much the defeat of the Right as a 
broadening of its scope. A similar trend also affected the Left. Once carried, 
the political and socioeconomic reforms of the eighties and nineties® became 
part of the established order and reconciled to it some, at least, of their bene- 

* The fortunes of republican politics in the eighties could be used to show both the fragility 
ir Nae alliance and its enduring power. Cf. Léon Gambetta’s Belleville speech of August 12, 
: 5 This was particularly true of the laws on education (1881-1882), those regulating, 


democratizing, and decentralizing municipal affairs (1882-1884), the legalization of unions 
and strikes (1884), and the important social legislation of 1890-1894. 
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iciaries and advocates. Thus, while men of the Right moved toward a con- 
ervative center where they could be more effective, many erstwhile re- 
ormers who were satisfied with their success began to move in the same 
lirection. This convergence appeared in 1896 in the support lent Jules Méline 
y a majority of Center and Right, united by their common economic in- 
erests and by opposition to the income tax proposals of a Radical cabinet led 
y Léon Bourgeois. 

This alliance of Center and Right lasted through 1898. Actually, it did 
10t dissolve until 1899 when Pierre Waldeck-Rousseau came forward to lead 
| classic Left-wing coalition in defense of republican justice (a usefully ab- 
tract cause), through the Dreyfus affair, and to the anticlerical reprisals that 
ollowed. While the Bloc des gauches formed ‘at the turn of the century 
eally lasted no longer than 1906, collaboration under Méline and during the 
Dreyfus affrays had forged a new Right, “republican at least in name, so- 
cially conservative, opposed to the anticlericalism and antimilitarism of the 
~eft.”® Meanwhile, the cohesion of the Left had come to appear increas- 
ngly dubious, and we know that the Socialists left the bloc after setting up 
he Section Française de l'Internationale Ouvriére—French Section of the 
Workers’ International—and pledging themselves to refuse cooperation with 
ourgeois parties or governments. It should be stressed, however, that, by the 
ime this happened, the bloc's community of purpose had already been 
weakened by the anticlerical measures for which its members had voted to- 
xether. Their success was a dissolvent as powerful as the Socialist resolu- 
ions generally held responsible for a break. 

The point is that after 1905, after the separation of church and state, the 
ast great dispute settled though hardly laid to rest, the only remaining is- 
sues were socioeconomic. In the summer of 1906 the Socialists stressed this 
əy calling on their erstwhile allies to accept a far-ranging program of eco- 
1omic reform." Naturally, their suggestions met the coldest possible recep- 
ion. The moderate republicans who had put up with revolution when it had 
een political and the Radical middle class who would accept change pro- 
vided it was legal and constitutional would have no part of reforms that 
night threaten their interests and, above all, their property. 

Yet changes in apparent orientation are sometimes less easy to make | 


5 François Goguel, Géographie des elections françaises de 1870 à rosr (Paris, 1951), 3a. 
We might bear in mind one important aspect of the bloc's policies. See Joseph Paul -Boncour, 
Entre deux guerres (3 vols, ae 1945), II, 109—10: "Le ministére Combes, lui-méme, avait 
té relativement ménagé par la Finance, qui s'accomodait assez bien de l'anticléricalisme; il 
Jétournait l'attention des réformes sociales.” 

T Journal Officiel de la République française, Débats, Chambre, June 21, 1906; Goguel, 
Géographie des elections françaises, 62. 
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a? 

than changes in real orientation. The Radicals before the First World War 
still counted, and counted themselves, as a party of movement; and they 
might have been embarrassed by the difficulty of reconciling ethos and in- 
terest if at this juncture they had not found a bridge over which they could 
approach the party of order. This extremely important bridge was provided 
by the patriotic issues of the prewar years, in particular those following the 
Agadir crisis of 1911. The concern for social defense was thus complemented 
by the more meritorious claims of national defense. Léon Bourgeois (who 
first invented “Pas d’ennemis 4 gauche” in the nineties) now supported the 
moderate Poincaré against Jean Jaurés, the moderate Alexandre Ribot against 
the more progressive René Viviani. Maurice Rouvier’s majority of 1887 
re-formed around Poincaré, but now it included Radicals and Independent 
Socialists. They elected Poincaré President of the Republic, they prepared for 
war, and they did their best to eschew an income tax. The apparent Radical 
and Socialist majority returned by the elections of 1914 dissolved almost as 
soon as it got to Paris. 

The wartime union sacrée consecrated this evolution, and. in 1919 the 
Chambre bleu horizon marked not so much a victory of the Right as the 
further broadening of a Center that now included many Radicals and Inde- 
pendent Socialists. Of the forty-three cabinets that ruled the country between 
the victory of 1918 and the defeat of 1940, nineteen were pretty clearly of the 
Right, nine recognizably on the Left, and fourteen of the Center. Most of 
the last category, however, leaned away from, rather than toward, the Left. 

Once again, verbiage contributed a confusing element as many moder- 
ates continued to mouth the old slogans of the Left.8 This was particularly 
true of the anticlerical slogans and the issue of the école laique. A study of 
their political use, whether in the twenties or the fifties, will show the rela- 
tive indifference.of Left-wing leaders® and the almost total indifference of a 
preoccupied electorate. Secularism and anticlericalism persisted as a subject 
of debate in the cafés and of concern among the militants of the classic Left. 
But in parliament, as in the country, the classic secularist argument would 
henceforth serve only as a pretext, as a cover for some other purpose or ma- 

8 “Nous n'étions pas validés depuis un mois ... [que] Louis Marin... vint me dire à 
l'oreille: ‘La’ Chambre est à droite, mais elle n'ose pas se montrer telle qu'elle est” Léon 
Daudet, Député de Paris (Paris, 1933), 138. On the other hand, the Radicals soon started to 
look out for their friends on the Right. Cf. the Declaration of the Radical Party Congress of 
1923, quoted in Georges Bourgin and Jean Carrére, Manuel des partis politiques en France 
(Paris, 1924), 132. 

® See the official Radical publication, La politique républicaine (Paris, 1924), and the account 
of the attempted Radical revival of an anticlerical policy in 1924-1927, and its failure, in Adrien 
Dansette, Histoire religieuse de la France contemporaine (2 vols., Paris, 1951), Il, 513-26. A 


further illustration is provided by the aspect under which these old controversies have recently 
flared up and been debated. 
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neuver, whether of the Left or Right. It could provide a talking point, 
though one less and less electorally effective, as its gradual disappearance 
from the Barodet collections of electoral manifestoes shows. It could also 
provide an excuse. In 1912 Poincaré had rebuffed a conservative, Charles 
Benoist, who expressed his pleasure at the vast measure of agreement be- 
tween them, by coldly (and conveniently) pointing out that they remained 
separated by the whole extent of the religious question. Between 1926 and 
1928 this famous remark provided an excuse for Radical participation in 
Poincaré’s cabinet.* : 

At any rate, by the twenties, few could doubt that the Radical Socialists 
belonged henceforth in the center. Radicals participated in practically every 
cabinet after 1924, and led sixteen of them, but their attitude was seldom less 
than moderate. The evolution of this parti-charniére reflected a change in 
the orientation of a section of the middle classes crucial in affecting the 
balance of political power. 

It was not fully realized, however, that the Socialists had been under- 
going the same evolution. 'This was largely because although they generally 
supported Radical ministers with their votes, freedom from power—exclu- 
sion from government—allowed the Socialists to retain their doctrinal in- 
transigence. They had, however, kept it with a difference, for they conceived 
themselves to be a parti de gouvernement, and the attitude that this implied 
was explained by Léon Blum during his trial at Riom: "I represented a 
party," Blum told his accusers, "which for years had fought against war 
credits, except however when its votes were necessary for the credits to 
pass... .”!! This was the party that acceded to power in June 1936. 

After the victory of the Popular Front, a Socialist premier seemed a revo- 
lutionary novelty that went well with the revolutionary situation in which 
France imagined herself. In fact, however, Blum’s government of June 1936 
was pretty much the mixture as before—a coalition, though, this time of the 
Center-Left. Militants who had expected a sort of committee of public 
safety, a bold policy, a firm course of Socialist reform, were disappointed. 


10 Of course the economic crisis had more to do with the formation and endurance of a 
“National Union” which dissolved so soon after the franc’s stabilization. Even so, Radical col- 
laboration with the Center and Right at this juncture stresses the essentially moderate character 
of their policies. This is where the traditional religious issue became useful. To solace their 
principles, they found Poincaré’s sound position on the religious question "a consolation.” Cf, 
Jacques Chastenet's superficial but knowledgeable Raymond Poincaré (Paris, 1948), 268. 

11 Léon Blum devant la cour de Riom (Paris, 1945). By the middle thirties, some Socialists 
had come to sound remarkably like Radicals, especially in the interest they showed for "little 
men” and small business and property, which had been long regarded as Radical preserves. See 
Le Populaire, July 19, 1936, and G.-E, Lavau, “Les classes moyennes et la politique" in Maurice 
Duverger et al., Partis politiques et classes sociales (Paris, 1955), 74-75. 

18 André Delmas, 4 gauche de la barricade (Paris, 1950), 85. See also the comments of a 
Rightist, J.-P. Maxence, Histotre de dix ans (Paris, 1939), 359, 364, who compares Blum and 
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There was something equivocal about Blum’s whole approach as there was 
about the character of his parliamentary coalition. The uneasy nature of the 
latter, in which Socialists and Communists held only 219 out of the Cham- 
ber’s 598 seats, explains the feeling Blum expressed before the Socialist Party 
Congress that the elections had given him no mandate for a Socialist govern- 
ment, but only for a Left-wing one based on the Popular Front program.” 
After Blum’s fall in June 1937, the rightward drift that the Popular Front 
had briefly halted began anew, hesitant at first, but clear enough by the 
spring of 1938. Then it was that Edouard Daladier appeared as the strong 
man of the moment, the Jacobin taureau de Vaucluse, come to reunite and 
discipline the country at a dangerous hour, to build national preparedness in 
the face of foreign danger, but also to liquidate the danger from the Left. 
He endeared himself to the Right by crushing the general strike through 
which, in November 1938, the unions attempted to save some of the gains of 
1936. 'Then, a few months later, following the German occupation of the 
Bohemian rump, he obtained almost dictatorial powers—the famous pleins 
pouvoirs of March 18, 1939, which furnished a precedent for the politicians 
at Vichy fifteen months later, and in Paris somewhat later still. At any rate, 
we can see that by 1939, in the wake of great and self-conscious parliamen- 
tary incoherence, the French political scene had reached a point not very 
different from that of 1958. 'The Right and Center were ready to hand over 
their powers to an homme providentiel. That they did not manage to do it 
until 1940 is incidental. After all, Gustave Hervé had been clamoring since 
1934: "C'est Pétain qu'il nous faut!” As for the Left, it was divided and 
hence defeated. 
. ‘The vote of full powers to Daladier in 1939 rehearsed the vote of fuller 
powers to Pétain in 1940. The apparent triumph of the Left in 1936 was still- 


Gaston Doumergue, both men coming, one in 1934 and the other in 1936, to bury a revolu- 
tion, not to praise it. 

18 Socialists and Communists, with 35.3 per cent of the votes cast, held 219 seats; their op- 
ponents of the National Front, with 42.4 per cent of the vote, held 215 seats; the balance of 
power, as nearly always, lay in the hands of the 109 Radical and Radical Socialist deputies. 
This was i larly true since this latter group dominated the Senate through the majoritarian 
gauche ocratique. Cf. Jérome Carcopino’s remarks to Galeazzo Ciano in July 1937 in 
Souvenirs de sept ans (Paris, 1953), 31. I do not share Thomson's optimistic estimate of the 
Front’s achievements (Democracy in France, 198-200). Its reforms did not even go as far as 
the mandate to which Blum referred. The concrete gains of the Front’s victory may be counted 
on the fingers of one hand, There was the great spurt in unionization and the conclusion of 
collective contracts {not new in itself but quantitatively a great advance); ; there were the 
salary increases, the holidays with pay, the forty-hour week, and the raising of the age for 
compulsory education to fourteen. But as Daladier would tell his judges at Riom, the national- 
ization of railways and war industries was "more of a farce." Major steps in themselves, such 
reforms cannot be called revolutionary; and the most important among them were soon 
abandoned, in whole or part, by Radical premiers. 
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born like its: predecessor in 1902-1906, like its successor in 1944-1946. They 
all failed, fundamentally (and obviously), because they were unable to live 
up to the slogan of Léon Bourgeois, because, instead: of looking to the Left 
for support, Radicals in 1906, Radicals and Socialists in the thirties, Socialists 
and popular republicans ten years later, could not look to their left without 
alarm. They glimpsed there something like Banquo’s ghost. In the years be- 
fore World War I this meant the dissolution of the Bloc des gauches and a 
growing shift to the center of Radicals who were more repelled by the So- 
cialist clamor than by the nationalistic and clerical associations of the Right. 
In the years before the Second World War it meant the disintegration of the 
Popular Front, with the Socialist party behaving much as the Radical had 
done thirty years before. It meant the virtual exile of the Communist party, 
its eventual outlawing, and the definitive splitting of the Left.* Ten years 
later, similar divisions broke the postliberation coalition and initiated the 
shift of an already moderate SFIO and a schizophrenic Mouvement Répub- 
licain Populaire toward the center. 

This time the process is clearer, more obvious. 'The votes of 1946 mark 
the beginning of an electoral trend in favor of the Right that is there for all 
to see. By 1951 many perceived it. True, the majority of the Right still often 
felt obliged to use the jargon of the Left, but the ensuing verbal confusion 
did not hamper the Right's advance, which was evidenced by the Pinay 
cabinet of 1952 and the Coty election to the presidency in 1954. By Christmas 
1954 a Right-wing leader, Roger Duchet, could boast without fear of contra- 
diction that the independents constituted the most powerful parliamentary 
group. Their advance was translated into electoral terms on January 2, 
1956, when the number of votes they received was 42 per cent higher than in 
1951. Though the presence of Poujadists on their right made the results dis- 
appointing, conservative policies would dominate the last legislature of the 
Fourth Republic. 

From all this it would seem that the situation has changed but little in 
the last sixty or seventy years. There is still an intransigent, or seemingly in- 
transigent, extreme Left that preaches economic change and social revolu- 
tion. There is still a Left, so-called, which success has watered down to 


moderation and whose activities must be termed "counter-revolutionary" ac- 


14 Tt had not been split in 1914 and, just before the war, Jaurès and Caillaux had discussed 
a new coalition. One cannot easily imagine such talks between Maurice Thorez and Blum in 
1939. Of course, I am not here concerned with apportioning blame for the new development. 

i ae the notion of blame does not even arise. Nor am I concerned with Communist policy. 

15 “Bilan d'un congrès,” France-indépendante, Dec. 21, 1954. I have discussed the postwar 
revival of the Right in “Poujade and -the Sickness of France,” Dissent, IV (No. 2, 1957), and 
“La Fièvre de la Raison: Nationalism and the French Right,” World Politics, X (No. 4, 1958). 
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cording to Thomson’s definition. There is still a majority of the Right, de- 
termined to maintain or recover its advantages, its property, its social posi- 
tion, if need be by violent means. The thing to note is that the Algiers 
revolution of May 13, 1958, was not the work of Fascists, though Fascists 
participated in it. It was a violently defensive movement whose leaders and 
supporters had two not unconnected aims: to defend their property and to 
restore order in the state. These men were mainly middle-class property 
owners, far more serious about their business than the bright young Camelots 
of yore, more numerous and determined than any Fascist ligueurs. They 
were the same men who had reacted violently when scared in 1848, in 1871, 
and to some extent in 1933 and 1934—the real conservatives, ready to go to 
any extreme to preserve the middle way. 

The suggestion has been made that France knows only two kinds of 
republican: Orléanist republicans and Bonapartist republicans. But these 
are one and the same, the Bonapartist being no more than an Orléanist 
scared enough to throw some ballast overboard. The ballast are the myths 
and slogans of normal times, useful in their place, acceptable even when time- 
worn and out of date, but sometimes discarded. Now, how can an electorate 
of this sort be reconciled to the changes that would be implied by a true 
policy of no enemies on the Left? Certainly it will take myth for reality, but 
it will buck and rear at the first threat of the myth's becoming actuality. 
Hence the jokes about hearts on left and pocketbooks on right; hence the 
popularity of Left-wing labels provided the practice of their bearers is of the 
Right; hence, also, the persistent interpretation of French history as a trend 
to the left, confused, of course, by the vague and continually more mixed 
meanings attached to labels like “Left” and “Right,” but confused even more 
by the growing gap between political language and political reality. This is a 
gap that politicians and journalists have come to perceive, but which too 
many historians still persist in 3gnoring. 

Yet ignoring it (or, rather, its implications) has dangers greater than 
mere scholarly misinterpretation. For the development we can follow in 
France, though less apparent and less readily acknowledged than elsewhere, 
is part of a vaster and more familiar Western European trend which might 
be described as the progressive integration, the progressive reconciliation, of 
the "outs." 'The nineteenth century saw the progress of the middle classes 
from a position of violent objection to the established order to one of ac- 
ceptance and increasingly violent defense. The twentieth century, in turn, 
has brought great advances in what I shall call the "embourgeoisation" of 
the proletariat, giving the new recruits to middle-class living an interest in 
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the established order that they had previously resented or attacked and 
strengthening the “counter-revolutionary” current. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century France witnessed the begin- 
nings of two interconnected revolutions—one in the means of production 
and power, which rose with a speed and to a level unknown in previous 
years; the other in the numerical relations of the different social classes, 
and their political allegiance. The first makes possible the second, but it is 
the latter that concerns us here. Marx’s predictions of the socioeconomic de- 
velopments to be expected in the West had been based on the belief that the 
proportion of exploited to exploiters, of oppressed to oppressors, would con- 
tinue to grow until economic collapse or political explosion violently re- 
versed the trend and brought power into the hands of the former “outs.” 
Reformist thought in England, France, and Germany during the last years 
of the century had not attempted to think through or change the basic as- 
sumptions of this theory, only its tactical implications. Even Lenin, when 
addressing himself to the theories of Bernstein, did not suggest that the num- 
bers of the oppressed could ever fail to bring them the democratic advantage 
once the means of oppression and obfuscation had been removed. Given 
truly free conditions the classic Left could not fail to win. Numbers and, 
hence, democratic justice, were on its side. 

Yet, even as Lenin wrote in obscurity, even as the Second International 
wrangled over Bernstein's theses, and Jules Guesde contended with Jaurés 
over the permissibility of cooperation between Socialist and bourgeois parties, 
a new social development was making nonsense of these preoccupations. A 
new class was rising which, for want of a better term, has been called the 
lower middle class. It consisted in those of the erstwhile “outs” who had 
managed to claw their way up and out of the lower classes; and those of the 
former "ins" whom economic contingencies had cast down to this level 
whence they conducted a desperate struggle to avoid the disgrace of further 
decay. The new class was urban, it was hungry, and it was, for a variety of 
reasons, dissatisfied. To such men the doctrines of the existing Right or Left 
held no meaning, the political parties established within existing categories 

16 Thus, in 1952, the French Institute of Public Opinion believed that the working class 
accounted for some 19 per cent of the adult population. Of these, less than half cast their votes 
for the Communist party (47.8 per cent in 1951) and more voted for Gaullist Ralliement du 
Peuple Français candidates than for Socialists. What may be more significant still is that among 
the working-class adherents of the Communist party more (48 per cent as against 44 per cent) 
believed in reform than in revolution as a means of achieving their ends. See Sondages, 14° 
année (No. 3, 1952). Nathalie Rogoff, “Social Stratification in France and the United States,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LVITE (No. 4, 1953), provides, some data that has been vari- 
ously interpreted. I am struck by the fact that, when asked to what class they belonged, 


artisans and skilled workers answered “bourgeois,” 5 per cent, "middle," 36.4 per cent, “work- 
ing class," 52.9 per cent—a significantly low figure. 
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offered no avenue toward their aims. The class consciousness of the Left was 
far from the minds of people either escaped from the proletariat or dreading 
it. The conservative satisfaction with existing social hierarchies and economic 
opportunities had no meaning for those to whom the status quo as such held 
no appeal. | 

Since existing doctrines were of no use to them, these people became anti- 
doctrinaire; since existing parties failed to cater to them, they turned against 
all parties. Seeking help and support, they were soon made aware of the 
slight relation between their interests and the issues of current parliamentary 
politics. They became antiparliamentary "activists," sympathetic to the 
critics of parliamentary sloth and confusion in circumstances when action 
was called for. Inclined, as we all are, to identify their interests and those of 
the whole, they were readily convinced that the nation needed not parlia- 
ments, parties, or doctrines, but a unifying creed above the confusion and 
corruption of faction. It needed a leader who, in this spirit, would actually 
do something, not just talk. 'They became, in other words, nationalists. 

Around the army, which furnished a constant symbol of national unity 
and, in theory at least, of effective and disciplined power; around the “provi- 
dential man," who furnished leadership in person or inspiration in myth, 
the nationalist movements grew and found their afflatus. Not apace: the 
nationalist explosions of the eighties and the nineties were brief, and were 
more noisy than significant. 'This can be explained in retrospect by the thin- 
ness of their troops, which only grew to respectable numbers after 1920, and 
also by the lack of sufficient allies among the more numerous property- 
owning middle classes, still at that time satisfied with the existing state of 
things. It is only when the middle classes, out of fear for their property or 
for the existing order, choose to join them that the nationalists really ride 
high—as they did in 1912-1914, in the thirties, or in 1958. Nevertheless, the 
section they represent grows with the years. It grows as more workers rise 
out of their class, as more-peasants leave the land for the cities, as the num- 
ber of rentiers and marginal shopkeepers shrinks, as the petty bourgeoisie is 
squeezed harder between big business and the state, as the number of so- 
cially displaced persons increases whether for economic or ideological rea- 
sons, from the déracinés of Maurice Barrés to their angry young descendants 
in the pages (and the lives) of a Pierre Drieu la Rochelle after World War I 
or a Gustave 'Thibon after World War II, from the disoriented students and 
shopkeepers who followed a Maurice Pujo or an Xavier Vallat in the first 
third of the century to those who cheered a Jean LePen or Pierre Poujade in 
the last few years. The nationalist intellectual rebels against the dull and egotis- 
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tical selfishness of his society and government. The nationalist militant wants 
a change. And when change appears the order of the day, nationalism pro- 
vides the slogans, if not the answers. A strong influence in the years just 
before the last two wars, it waxes dominant in times when political impo- 
tence and incoherence become so apparent as to endanger the social order, 
as 1 1934 or 1958. 

As 1 said before, nationalism cannot triumph unless it :is accepted and 
taken up by the conservatives—by those members of the middle classes who 
are normally satisfied with the established order. But this should be con- 
sidered in practical perspective. Since 1789 neither Right nor Left have ad- 
vanced or triumphed without confederates. For a long time, while issues 
were chiefly political, the protagonists of the Left were bourgeois liberals and 
the allies sought by either side were chiefly to be found in the petit peuple. 
As the century ended, however, the Left passed into Marxist hands and the 
balance of power came to rest with the middle-class liberals who were then 
pushed into the center. The establishment of these latter upon generally con- 
servative positions and the misunderstandings and complications this in- 
volved have provided the chief avatars of French politics in our time. Be- 
tween them and the Left, as we have seen, a new group has been growing 
all this time—and “growing” is the operative word, for by the late forties it 
had come to constitute a “third force” and by 1959 its representatives formed 
the largest party in the Assembly of the new Republic it had helped to 
found. These nationalists, who represent the dissatisfied, the ambitious, and 
the disinherited, have a doctrine. The conservatives have none; most of the 
time accepting the status quo and busy making the most of it, they feel no 
need for one. Only when the status quo begins to crack and crumble so 
dangerously that the usual patches grow useless and they realize something 
must be done, do the conservatives begin to cast around for a doctrine. Then, 
like hermit crabs, they often try to fit into someone else's. Throughout the 
thirties many still accepted that of the classic, republican, Left. That today 
they should adopt that of the nationalists is not without significance—both 
for the needs of France and for her hopes. 

When it comes to a concrete program of action, the new class tends to- 
ward eclecticism. National honor and unity provide the slogans, local and 
immediate needs suggest the reforms. This means that the concrete planks 
of an acceptable platform will vary, not only regionally or as between coun- 
try and town, but from one constituency to another. They do not even com- 
pletely agree on the technocratic and managerial tendency of the day and 
they vary between the suspicious and obstinate nineteenth-century individu- 
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alism that brought so much. grist to Poujade's mill and readiness to trust 
planners rather than politicians, leaving everything to the “cadres.” Opposi- 
tion to Communism, victory (not compromise settlement) in Algeria, lower 
taxes, higher incomes, greater prestige for France, and a new vicinal road 
may sum up the wishes of most, but not all. It is just this diversity of in- 
terests that produces programs that accentuate the negative—or, at least, 
the acceptable generalization rather than more specific, hence controversial 
and divisive, issues. 

All this means that henceforth the doctrines and parties of change no 
longer resemble those of an earlier age. For one thing, proletarian class con- 
sciousness or, in broader terms, the interests of the “outs” no longer have the 
privilege of numbers. For another, universal suffrage, even in a self-conscious, 
class-conscious electorate, does not necessarily operate in favor of the party 
of movement. While the myths of the classic Left survive, its programs no 
longer appeal to the new majorities. Hence, the new tone of French politics 
is not only a consequence of political skulduggery behind the scenes, but a 
fairly faithful reflection of the new democracy in which the social and eco- 
nomic changes of our times have created a powerful vested interest in the 
established order. What had begun as self-delusion and continued as mis- 
representation grew to be the increasingly accurate reflection of an electorate 
in which economic and demographic changes have shifted the balance of 
interests and power. There is no reason to believe that further changes should 
operate in favor of the classic Left. The fact is that the old labels of Left 
and Right are out of date, dépassés, that neither the party of movement nor 
that of established order can fit into them, and that we need to reconsider 
our categories, just as we need to reconsider our current interpretation of 
recent French history. 


What Wilson Sent and What House 
Received: Or Scholars Need 
to Check Carefully 


W. Srutt HoLr* 


PROFESSOR Charles Seymour in The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, 
published in 1928, quoted a cable of October 29, 1918, sent by Woodrow 
Wilson to Colonel House in Paris as follows: 


My deliberate judgment is that our whole weight should be thrown for an armis- 
tice which will not permit a renewal of hostilities by Germany, but which will 
be as moderate and reasonable as possible within that condition, because lately 
I am certain that too much severity on the part of the Allies will make a genuine 
peace settlement exceedingly difficult if not impossible. . . . Foresight is better than 
immediate advantage.! 


In 1939, when Ray Stannard Baker published the eighth volume of Wood- 
row Wilson: Life and Letters, he wrote that on October 28, Wilson cabled 
House as follows: 


My deliberate judgment is that our whole weight should be thrown for an armis- 
tice which will prevent a renewal of hostilities by Germany but which will be as 
moderate and reasonable as possible within those limits, because it is certain that 
too much success or security on the part of the Allies will make a genuine peace 
settlement exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. The position of Haig and 
Milner and Petain as reported by our commander-in-chief is therefore safer than 
Foch's. See Baker’s dispatch of today to commander-in-chief. Foresight is wiser 
than immediate advantage.” 


The explanation to account for the discrepancies in language is not dif- 


* Mr. Holt, professor of American history at the University of Washington, is the author of 
Treaties Defeated by the Senate: A Study of the Struggle between President and Senate over 
the Conduct of Foreign Relations (Baltimore, Md., 1933). 

1 The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, ed. Charles Seymour (4 vols., Boston, 1926-28), 
IV, 110. Mr. Robert Middlekauff of the Yale University history department checked the original 
in the House Papers against the version printed by Seymour and says the printed version is 
correct except that in the final sentence the words should be, “Foresight is wiser” instead of 
"is better.” The three dots before “Foresight” in the quotation printed by Seymour are substi- 
tuted for two sentences that are so badly garbled in the manuscript as to be practically meaning- 
less. Probably that is the reason Seymour omitted them. The exact wording was also published 
by Seymour in 1934 in his American Diplomacy during the World War (Baltimore, Md., 1934), 

2. 
e 2 Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters (8 vols., Garden City, N. Y., 
1927-39), VIII, 523. My colleague Robert Burke requested Mr. Joseph Vance of the Manuscript 
Division of the Library of Congress to check the printed version given by Baker with the origi- 
nal manuscript in the Woodrow Wilson Papers. I am informed that the printed version reads 
exactly like the original. 
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ficult. Seymour cites as his source the House manuscripts deposited at Yale 
University. His version of the cable is that which Colonel House received 
in Paris. Baker, using Wilson’s manuscripts, states that his version of the 
cable was taken from a text written on the President's own typewriter. Baker 
did not note that there was any difference between the wording of the cable 
Wilson sent and the previously published wording of the message House 
received. No one among the scholars who have quoted the cable has appar- 
ently been aware of the conflicting language. 

The cable was sent in code as Baker reports and as might be expected. 
According to a common practice when code is used, words are often trans- 
posed or slightly different words are used in order to protect the security 
of the code. In this instance it is not known whether the changes were made 
deliberately when encoding in America or decoding in Europe or whether 
they resulted from carelessness3 Most of the minor variations are of no 
consequence: “which will prevent” is the same as “which will not permit”; 
“within those limits” is equivalent to “within that condition”; “because it is 
certain” means approximately the same as “because lately I am certain”; and 
“Foresight is wiser than” equals “Foresight is better than.” 

The other change is, however, really important, The meaning of Wilson’s 
words “too much success or security on the part of the Allies” is significantly 
different from the meaning of the message House received saying “too much 
severity on the part of the Allies.” The latter thought is on the character 
of the terms to be imposed on the Germans. It does not contain some of the 
elements in the mind of Wilson. His thinking was focused on the Allies, 
on their security and his desire for some insecurity so that they could be 
coerced by an American threat of a separate peace. 

The words “too much severity” could support an interpretation of Wilson 
as a Lincolnian character who wished to make peace with malice toward 
none and with charity for all. The words “too much success or security” 
support the view that Wilson was not the naive innocent which he came 
to be regarded but was a hard-boiled practitioner of balance-of-power poli- 
tics.* The pictures are quite different. 

Both versions of the message are, of course, correct depending on the 


8 Mistakes were likely because of the press of business relative to the size of the clerical 
force. House wrote in his diary of October 30, “This morning around three o'clock, I was 
awakened by the motor-cycles of our messengers leaving the house with dispatches for Wash- 
ington which had just been put into code. Every night since we have been here the staff has 
been up until three or four o’clock in the morning. The dispatches for Washington cannot be 
prepared and written until the evening, and the coding takes practically all night. It is neces- 
sary to get these dispatches into Washington by the early morning and the staff works at top 
speed during the night.” Intimate Papers, ed. Seymour, IV, 168-69. 

4 Sec, for example, the way Leopold Schwarzschild uses it in World in Trance: From 
Versailles to Pearl Harbor, tr. Norbert Guterman (London, 1943), 13 ff. 
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purpose for which they are to be used. If the scholar is primarily concerned 
with House and his negotiations with the Allies in Paris, the words he ac- 
tually received are what matter. If the scholar is trying to state the policy of 
the United States as formulated by Wilson or to understand his mind and 
character, the message he composed is what counts. 

Inevitably one wonders if there were other changes in thought resulting 
from the coding of messages between the two men and if they might have 
contributed to the misunderstanding that developed. At least it is clear that 
scholars should add alterations through coding to the long list of pitfalls they 


must avoid. 
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General 


THE AGE OF THE WORLD: MOSES TO DARWIN. By Francis C. Haber. 
(Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 303. $5.00.) 


As a history of notions about the age and method of formation of the earth, 
this book can be thoroughly recommended. It is not in the least technical. Any 
historian who wishes to find out what various well-known figures were thinking 
about such problems in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries can do so here. 

But the author has, regrettably, fallen into several common traps and is in 
danger of being criticized for what he has not done, instead of being praised for 
what he has. He gave his book a catchy title, as if it were a popular presentation 
of geology; the opening pages show it is not. He intended "to shed some light 
on 'historicism' " by considering men's changing attitudes toward time: this he 
does not satisfactorily do, though the first chapter is a confusing account of philo- 
sophical and religious attitudes toward time displayed at various periods, and the 
second chapter is entitled “Flistoricism and the Scientific Revolution." Both chap- 
ters show what a fatal mistake it is to convert a doctoral dissertation into a book 
without sacrificing those parts that are a record of the author's education. The 
second chapter suffers from insufficient understanding of the nature and content 
of the seventeenth-century scientific revolution. Dr. Haber believes that a change 
in men's thinking about space was effected without a corresponding change in 
thinking about time; he has clearly not understood Newton's profound specula- 
tions concerning the nature of time in the Principia, nor has he appreciated the 
fact that Archbishop Ussher’s Biblical chronology (no less than Newton's) re- 
flected not complaisance with established concepts, but a desire to modernize them. 

This book is not, in fact, primarily about historicism. The last three chapters 
(parts of which were published in Forerunners of Darwin, 1745-1859) are a 
straightforward account of the history of geological ideas about the age of the 
world in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Haber has read widely and 
variously, as his footnotes show (there is, unfortunately, no bibliography). He 
presents a full picture of what scientists and nonscientists were writing (he dis- 
tinguishes poorly between the two); this is about as good a history of the prob- 
lem as one can find. The writing is by no means as lively as that found in Andrew 
D. White's History of the Warfare of Science with Theology (an amazingly 
enduring account), but it is not dull, like so many histories of geology, and it is 
far more complete than White. There are many interesting side lights on intel- 
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lectual history. It is not surprising that many otherwise daring minds judged bold 
speculations to be fantasy; truer theories of the origin of the earth required 
what were, at the time, impossibly long time spans, but this should not make us 
regard every catastrophist as enlightened, and his opponents as obscurantist. It is 
difficult to preserve a sense of proportion in the history of science, for the historian 
knows the answers, but this makes it the more necessary to do so. 


University of California, Los Angeles Martz Boas HALL 


DRIVMAKTER I HISTORIA. By Halvdan Koht. (Oslo: H. Aschehoug & Co. 
1959. Pp. 210.) 


Tars modest volume does not quite fit any of the familiar categories of his- 
torical writing. It can be classified neither as historiography, as usually considered, 
nor as philosophy of history (the author expressly dissociates himself from this 
field), though elements of both are included in it. It deals more with problems 
of historical causation. The dynamic forces in history, as Koht sees them, are 
surveyed in chapters on political forces, economic drives, religious concerns, innate 
social impulses, cross-cultural influences, drives producing class distinctions, ideals 
tending toward internationalism, bellicose impulses and the collateral conse- 
quences of war, and developments stemming from science and technology. This 
analysis can well serve the purposes of the apprentice who is just entering upon 
his specialized studies in history. 

The author’s approach throughout is suggestive, with no pretense at being 
exhaustive. In no way dogmatic or determinist, it is essentially pluralistic. The 
style is simple and clarifying (composed in Koht's favorite Jandsmaal medium). 
Occasionally, but not often, its succinctness can leave the reader with sharper 
contrasts than perhaps the author intended—one thinks twice about the passage 
implying that peoples of southern Latin countries appropriated Christianity 
much more slowly than did the northern peoples. 

Much of the material supporting the author’s general argument has a strong 
personal quality. Here many paragraphs serve also as introductions to this or 
that specialized study by the author. In the aggregate, these passages provide 
something of an apologia, or perhaps better, a rationale, for Koht’s career as 
historian. As many will know, the sweep of his scholarship, spanning well over 
half a century, has been very wide. This would be evident if there were assembled 
a bibliography to include the range of material scattered about in press and 
periodical media; the list of twenty-two works here placed opposite the title page 
is not adequate for the purpose. 

As Koht surveys the forces at work in history, he is impressed by their diversity, 
a diversity he sees as expanding, yet simultaneously establishing a basic global one- 
ness. In their diversity he finds the basis for a personal philosophy (or at least for a 
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sustaining hope). The problem as to whether these forces, in their increasing 
diversity, can attain to a global pattern whose political framework and social 
cartilage will take on sufficient firmness and strength in time to contain adequately 
the necessary processes of adjustment and assimilation is a larger question with 
which the author is not here engaged. But his discourse, by implication, does 
suggest an answer in the affirmative. In this book, one of the distinguished schol- 
ars of our generation has given us, through an account almost disarmingly simple, 
a "long view” of the human story. 


New York University Oscar J. FALNES 


THE STRUCTURE OF NATIONS AND EMPIRES: A STUDY OF THE 
RECURRING PATTERNS AND PROBLEMS OF THE POLITICAL OR- 
DER IN RELATION TO THE UNIQUE PROBLEMS OF THE NU- 
CLEAR AGE. By Reinhold Niebuhr. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


C. 1959. Pp. xi, 306. $5.00.) 


Proressor Reinhold Niebuhr is not only a theologian. As a profound student 
of the nature and destiny of man he has been led to the study of history and 
political science. He has confronted Christian realism with the political problems 
of his generation, a generation that has lived through two world wars, through 
great revolutions, and through the emergence of the United States as a world 
power. With the true sense of a historian Niebuhr has tried to teach the American 
people, who face the seemingly novel perplexities of the nuclear age and of their 
encounter with Communism, not to forget the lessons of the past. 

His new book is a study of the recurring patterns and problems of the politi- 
cal order in relation to our times. The problems of each age, not only of the 
nuclear age, are unique, and yet, in view of the nature of man, conform to cer- 
tain historical patterns. It is equally dangerous to overestimate or to underestimate 
the new elements in every historical situation. Niebuhr tries to avoid this danger. 
He refuses to discern patterns of recurrences. He knows about the unexpected 
and unpredictable. He starts with an analysis of the two imperial nations of 
today. From there, however, he turns, in order to gain historical perspective, to 
the examination of former great empires and to the lessons that can be learned 
from them, to return at the end of the book to our present situation, the “cold 
war.” 

In his prognosis he is more realistic than many observers of the contemporary 
scene. “The twin forces of freedom in Western history were property and con- 
science. There seems no room in the communist system for either of these forces." 
The most we can hope for is a mitigation of the fury of Communist fanaticism, 
and of the rigor of its despotism. 

At the end of his book Niebuhr sums up his view! of man in history. Man 
must come to terms with the inconclusive character of human history, and yet 
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be prepared to assume a responsible attitude toward the values of culture even 
though he realizes their fragmentary nature. There is no simple moral way of 
removing the ambiguity of power in the community. "Historic responsibilities 
must be borne without the certainty that meeting them will lead to any ultimate 
solution of the problem, but with only the certainty that there are immediate 
injustices which may be eliminated." In his concluding words the historian again 
turns theologian. He warns the nations, especially the United States, against 
making claims of virtue, wisdom, and power that are beyond the competence of 
men. "Our best hope . . . rests upon our ability to observe the limits of human 
freedom even while we responsibly exploit its creative possibilities. . . . It is not 
sloth or the failure to exploit our potentialities but undue self-assurance which 
tempts the strong, particularly those who are young and strong." Niebuhr's book 
is a successful attempt to fuse an interpretation of ethics, primarily Christian 
ethics, in the context of history with an interpretation of E in the context of 
ethics and of a religious view of man. 


City College of New York Hans Kon 


VATICAN DIPLOMACY: A STUDY OF CHURCH AND STATE ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL PLANE. By Robert A. 'Graham, S.J. (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 442. $7.50.) 


Tis book is a clear, interesting, and fair-minded account of the diplomatic 
arrangements by which the Holy See maintains relations with secular govern- 
ments, Father Graham begins with an account of the origin and development of 
Vatican diplomacy. He then turns to a theoretical examination of papal sover- 
eignty and a discussion of “test cases,” especially that of the relations between the 
Holy See and the USSR. The final chapter contains some general conclusions, 
and the book ends with an excellent bibliography. 

Graham is concerned with the machinery of papal diplomacy rather than 
with the policies that the popes have attempted to carry out. He argues well 
and brings out a good many important considerations that non-Catholics are 
apt to overlook. Thus he shows the reasons for the change from the “regalism” 
of the eighteenth century, when Catholic sovereigns emphasized the diplomatic 
status of the nuncios in order to minimize their power of interference with 
princely control of ecclesiastical affairs. In the nineteenth century “regalism” 
nearly everywhere disappeared, The secular princes had come to accept the “direct 
action” of the Holy See in purely ecclesiastical matters affecting the Catholic 
Church within their dominions; the pope was no longer treated as a “foreign 
ruler.” On the other hand the opponents of the papacy now tried to lower its 
international standing by minimizing the diplomatic character of the pope’s 
representatives. 
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The author discusses the raison d'étre of the temporal power from a Catholic 
standpoint, and, in this connection, the Law of Guarantees and the Lateran 
Treaty nearly sixty years later. This discussion, though careful and honest, suffers 
because it is too theoretical; whatever the practical necessity of the temporal power 
may once have been, the question whether it served the spiritual ends of the 
Church in the nineteenth century cannot be separated from an examination of 
the political facts, It might be said that an obsession with the importance of ter- 
ritorial sovereignty—even of a token kind—as the first condition of spiritual 
independence has been harmful to the Church, that such an obsession led the 
papacy, especially after 1830, into an unfortunate misunderstanding of and con- 
flict with political liberalism and a dangerous alliance with reactionary forces 
which misused the Church for their own ends, and that the echoes of this conflict 
reverberate disastrously even today. 

Graham’s test cases are aptly chosen. He has sensible things to say about the 
relations between the Holy See and the United States. He describes the efforts 
of the popes to mitigate the persecution of Catholics and to secure the essential 
conditions of existence for the Catholic Church under a totalitarian Communist 
regime, a task that has become even more complicated since the extension of 
Russian control over countries with a population largely Catholic. Graham is too 
prudent to commit himself to detailed forecasts, but he points out that a time 
may come when papal diplomacy in its present form (and, by implication, the 
existence of a “token” Vatican state) may cease to be a feature of the relations 
between the Church and secular states. The position of the Holy See is already 
less strange than it was when all sovereignty rested on a territorial basis. None- 
theless, even with the admission of other nonterritorial organizations to “the 
once exclusive company of international persons,” the problem set by the divided 
allegiance of Christians—all Christians, whatever their denomination—will con- 
tinue to exist and to impose upon the modern state, in Graham’s words, “many 
moments of difficult decision.” 


Institute jor Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey  ILEewELLYN Woopwarp 


A SURVEY OF NORTH WEST AFRICA (THE MAGHRIB). Edited by 
Nevill Barbour, [Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. xi, 406. 


$5.60.) 


THE ignorance that forced geographers in the eighteenth century to sketch 
elephants on their empty maps of Africa has had its counterpart in the ignorance 
of historians confronted with long spans of time lacking evidence of any event- 
ful history. In recent years this ignorance about Africa is being dispelled and 
the darkness of mind that called Africa the Dark Continent is being dissipated 
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in the information now flooding the world about the last continent to be explored 
and exploited by Europeans. 

The student of África must add this excellent and informative work to the 
growing list of good books on that part of the world. It is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia, its pages packed with detailed material on that part lying between the 
borders of modern Egypt and the Atlantic and extending far into the Sahara 
from the shores of the Mediterranean. The book is concerned not only with 
Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco, all of which are dealt with at great length, 
but it also includes a good deal of useful information on Tangier, Ceuta, Melilla, 
Ifni, Spanish Sahara (Río de Oro), Tarfaya, Mauritania, and the island presidios 
of Spain lying in the Mediterranean off the Moroccan coast. Many scholars have 
assisted the editor in the task of making available to the student of African affairs 
this overwhelming mass of material, so compressed as to make the reader feel 
that each page carries twice the amount of data borne by pages in the average 
book. 

Here one has the area's history from earliest times—about Phoenicians, Greeks, 
Romans, Vandals, Arabs, Normans, Turks—to the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The last few years are treated in considerable detail. Because change presses 
so hard on history and will not permit an author to end his story, an addendum is 
attached with a sketch of the main events of 1958 in Algeria, Tunisia, and 
Morocco. Even the preface has to carry part of the story because of developments 
taking place while the rest of the book was being prepared for publication. 

In addition to history one gets considerable information on races, languages, 
religions, geography, climate, resources, domestic and foreign trade, education, 
health, government, administration, social and economic problems, with tabu- 
lated statistics thrown in for good measure. It should be added that the book 
shows a good deal of sympathy with the cause of the natives in North Africa. 
It is indispensable to those who need a background for the events since 1958. 


Yale University Harry R., Ropin 


BRITISH INVESTMENTS IN LATIN AMERICA, 1822-1949: A CASE 
STUDY IN THE OPERATIONS OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN RE- 
TARDED REGIONS. By J. Fred Rippy. (Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press. c. 1959. Pp. xii, 249. $5.00.) 


Over the past fifteen years Mr. Rippy has published articles on foreign in- 
vestment, especially British investment and enterprise, in Latin America during 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It is a commonplace that historians write 
about a problem when its full, or nearly full, development is evident, when both 
its rise and fall can be seen in perspective, and Rippy’s interest and publications 
dealing with British investment in Latin America are no more an exception to 
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this rule than was Leland Jenks’s pioneer study of the movement of British capital 
overseas (1927). British capital flowed to Latin America in the 1820’s when the 
young republics reorganized their war-wracked finances to meet the ordinary 
and extraordinary expenses of government, and for the next century and more 
British capital played an essential role in the economic growth and moderniza- 
tion of the area. As the rate of modernization accelerated after the First World 
War, sectors of Latin American opinion subjected British as well as United States 
investment capital to ever-mounting criticism, which reached a crescendo in the 
years after the Great Depression and still retained vote-catching magnetism after 
the Second World War, when British investment diminished and United States 
participation increased. 
With some notable exceptions, the great debate over foreign investment in 
Latin America has generated more heat than light and has created what is com- 
monly termed an “unfavorable climate for foreign investment.” This “suggestive 
introduction,” as Rippy modestly characterizes his study, has thus a major and 
a minor theme: first, the quantification, direction, periodization, and rate of 
return on British investment from its inception to its decline after 1929 and, sec- 
ond, the relevance of British experience to Latin American economic nationalism. 
Based upon rigorous use of the Mining Journal, Stock Exchange Yearbook, An- 
nual Reports of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, and 
other publications, fully two-thirds of this volume (Parts I and IT) focus on the 
first theme. Treated in turn are the investment boom and bust of the 1820’s when 
Latin American government securities first attracted British investors, the resump- 
tion of capital flow first between 1880 and 1890 largely into railroads and public 
utilities, land, and mining properties, and again after 1900, so that by the outbreak 
of the First World War fully 74 per cent of all British investment in Latin Amer- 
ica was concentrated in Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico; the situation in 1928 
( £1,200,000,000) when investments were at their height, and the subsequent 
halving of British holdings, 1939-1949. In 1928, roughly a century after the 
initial experiments in Latin America, British holdings in railroad enterprises over- 
shadowed those in government securities. This over-all view is complemented by 
a narrower, nation-by-nation analysis of British investments in which the enter- 
prises of certain businessmen— Weetman Pearson in Mexico and John North in 
Chile—are high-ighted. For clarification of these sections, twenty-nine tables ac- 
company the text, covering nominal capital, its distribution, and nominal average 
yield at scattered intervals. Within the self-imposed restrictions of this survey, 
Rippy has provided a useful study. There is, however, one serious defect: the ab- 
sence of one over-all table indicating the magnitude and distribution by fields of 
enterprise of investment at given periods. The reader is left with the problem of 
integrating the material. 
It is in the concluding section (“The Crux of the Matter in a Global Setting”) 
that certain deficiencies appear. The clear focus, methodology, and organization 
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of earlier sections disappear when the author poses questions unanswerable by 
data presented. In two tables, for example, the profitability of selected British 
enterprises in Latin America is compared with that of companies in the Orient 
and Africa; the latter turn out to be far more profitable. Yet even a superficial 
analysis reveals that of the Latin American enterprises listed, sixteen were founded 
before 1900 and seven after that date, while the proportion for the Oriental and 
African enterprises is precisely the reverse, Obviously, varying periods make such 
comparison dubious. In his introduction Rippy claims that Latin American re- 
turns to British investors were meager, thereby raising doubts about the factual 
basis of Latin American criticism. He has, however, excluded from his investiga- 
tion both the management and labor policy of British companies, crucial factors in 
assessing the elements of the Latin American “image” of British investment. 
Few will deny the general Latin American suspicion of United States private 
investment at the middle of the twentieth century. But Rippy’s data do not estab- 
lish clearly that such suspicion is a heritage of British investment rather than the 
. result of United States’ faults of omission or commission. 


Princeton University - STANLEY J. STEIN 


CRITICAL PROBLEMS IN THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE: PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE INSTITUTE FOR THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, SEPTEMBER 1-11, 1957. Edited by 
Marshall Clagett, (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1959. Pp. xiv, 
555. $5.00.) 


In September 1957 an Institute for the History of Science met at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for a ten-day period with Professor Marshall Clagett as 
director, Some seventy-two persons with professional interest in the field were 
present. This book includes the papers presented at that meeting. The list of those 
who gave papers and those who were commentators is impressive. Here in one 
volume, then, the historical profession can see what activity and advances are tak- 
ing place in a field that often in the past was regarded in American circles at least 
as a stepchild of history or of science. Surely this publication is testimony to 
the fact that the discipline has not only come of age but also has gained acceptance 
as a field in its own right in college and university curricula. 

It is difficult to discuss and analyze sixteen papers and their commentaries, 
particularly since the subjects range over such a broad field. For those concerned 
with the history of science before the seventeenth century there is not too much 
here. But the program planned for the meetings should impress any person with 
a professional, or, for that matter, a nonprofessional, interest in the field. And 
it is indeed a very helpful thing to have the commentaries on each paper pub- 
lished with the paper. It sharpens the reader's interest, and in that sense adds to 
the value of each paper. 
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What types of subjects were dealt with during the sessions? If one is inter- 
ested in medieval science there is an excellent paper on “The Significance of 
Medieval Discussions of Scientific Method for the Scientific Revolution” by A. C. 
Crombie. Or if interest centers on the French Revolution there are two papers: 
“The Encyclopédie and the Jacobin Philosophy of Science” by Charles Gillispie 
and “The Politics of Science in the French Revolution” by L. Pearce Williams. 
If one is concerned with the problem of how he can introduce a course in the 
history of science into the college curriculum there are two papers by experi- 
enced persons in this field: Dorothy Stimson’s “The Place of the History of 
Science in a Liberal Arts Curriculum” and Henry Guerlac’s “History of Science 
for Engineering Students at Cornell.” Or if one’s interest is in art there is Giorgio 
de Santillana's “The Role of Art in the Scientific Renaissance.” I. Bernard Cohen's 
"Conservation and the Concept of Electric Charge: An Aspect of Philosophy in 
Relation to Physics in the Nineteenth Century" and Thomas S. Kuhn's "Energy 
Conservation as an Example of Simultaneous Discovery" present ideas of interest 
in physics. There are papers in biology and chemistry by J. Walter Wilson, Marie 
Boas, and John C. Greene. The remaining papers by Rupert Hall, Joseph T. 
Clark, E. J. Dijksterhuis, Derek J. de S. Price, and Cyril S. Smith cover fields as 
diverse as studies on the structure of metals to the relationships between the 
philosophy of science and the history of science. 

This publication indicates in a striking manner the catholicity of the history 
of science; professors of philosophy, the history of science, the philosophy of 
science, history, biology, and metallurgy readily conferred with one another. 
Perhaps Crombie put the problem of the historian of science into focus when he 
said in his paper: “The nature of science is such that the historian must at every 
stage of his historical inquiries ask questions that are non-historical, though not 
anti-historical. He must for example ask, as an historian, whether something is 
good or bad science, thereby introducing a non-historical evaluation, based on 
his own superior scientific knowledge, that is nevertheless essential for his histori- 
cal judgment of the course of events. In other words, if it is the first duty of an 
historian of science to see the problems as they were seen in a given period by 
those who were then facing them, it may be argued that it is equally essential 
to his understanding for him to appreciate the aspects of the problem that have 
been revealed only later and that perhaps could not have been seen in the period 
in question, In this way the development of science itself can continue to shed 
new light upon history." 

One last practical word: in the day of high publication cost, the University 
of Wisconsin Press is to be complimented on producing such a handsome volume 
at a relatively low price. May this be an additional encouragement to people to 
purchase this valuable book! 


Goucher College GEORGE A. FOOTE 
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Ancient and Medieval 


GODS AND MEN: THE ORIGINS OF WESTERN CULTURE. By Henry 
Bamford Parkes. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1959. Pp. xii, 489, vii. $7.50.) 


Thoucn the volume before us is, in a sense, a history of the ancient world from 
paleolithic times to the fall of Rome, it is neither a textbook nor a detailed mono- 
graph. The author assumes that his readers will already possess a considerable 
knowledge of antiquity and therefore pays little attention to such matters as 
chronology; there are no maps; and the illustrations are not especially helpful, 
The value of the book lies in the author's philosophical interpretation of history 
and in his many obiter dicta. 

Mr. Parkes is much concerned with the problem of organizing society in such 
a way that men will be assured the blessings of peace, law, and order, but at the 
same time enjoy perfect freedom. He comes to the conclusion that these rather 
contradictory goals are attainable if all men accept the same general beliefs 
(“myths” he usually calls them) and voluntarily conduct themselves accordingly. 
Dominated by this fundamental idea, the book is essentially an account of the 
rise and fall of social myths in antiquity. At the time when men were creating 
these myths, and believed them, everyone is said to have been happy and free, 
but when criticism had undermined society’s fundamental beliefs, mankind re- 
verted to war and social chaos, and eventually fell under the rule of tyrants, The 
author is delighted with the social ideals of the Hebrew prophets, the intellectual 
freedom of fifth-century Greece, and the rugged honesty of Rome under the 
early Republic, but he sadly indicates that these glorious periods were followed 
by the theological tyranny of postexilic Judaism, the military despotism of the 
Hellenistic monarchs, and the sterile bureaucracy of the Roman Empire. The 
principal cause of this decline lay in the fact that the myths essential to these 
early societies: had been the creation of small groups of men (the author often 
calls them “tribal”) and were utterly unacceptable to the other peoples. With 
the advent of Christianity, however, a new and truly cosmopolitan myth arose 
which soon absorbed the best features of its predecessors. 

Though the author's earlier writings have dealt with American history, he 
has consulted the leading contemporary works on ancient history and he shows a 
familiarity: with classic literature. His remarks on the social significance of art 
are especially interesting. But there are too many minor mistakes in his book, each 
of which is trivial in itself but whose cumulative effect is discouraging. Still more 
important is a fundamental contradiction in the author's account of fifth-century 
Greece. "The intellectual freedom of that age, which he so admires, encouraged 
critics to attack the old mythology upon which Greek society rested. Surely the 
author should deplore such undermining, just as Plato did. Plato damned the 
Sophists heartily for their destructive activities, but Parkes strangely praises them 
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and damns Plato. The emphasis that he places upon social myths shows that 
Parkes is at heart a Platonist, but his chapter on Plato is most unsatisfactory. 
When the time comes for a second edition, this chapter should be rewritten. 
And finally, the author’s judgments may sometimes occasion surprise or even 
misgiving. Thus his belief in the all-importance of ideas in history leads him to 
suggest that St. Paul, by inventing the doctrine of justification by faith, rendered 
himself to blame for the wars of religion in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies; and in the chapter on postexilic Judaism he declares that at that time pious 
Jews hated not only the Gentiles but also other Jews who might differ from 
them on matters of theology and ritual. In support of this contention about “pious 
hate” the author cites several passages in the Scriptures, among them the Twenty- 
third Psalm. 


University of Illinois J. W. Swain 


HISTORY AND THE HOMERIC ILIAD. By Denys L. Page. [Sather Classical 
Lectures, Volume XXXI.] (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1959. 
Pp. vi, 350. $8.00.) 


IN one of the most exciting volumes of the long and distinguished series of 
Sather Classical Lectures, Professor Page grapples vigorously with problems that 
have been discussed and fought over by classical scholars for 150 years and more. 
New evidence from recent linguistic and archaeological discoveries is utilized to 
the full, and a searching study of the Irad itself in its structure, vocabulary, com- 
position, and basic philosophy of life sheds much fresh light on the questions at 
issue. The work is a notable contribution in its field. 

It begins with a generously documented reexamination of the extant Hittite 
records. Forrer in 1924 announced that he had identified in them references to 
the Achaeans with mention of many Greek names of persons and places; in 1932 
Sommer demolished the whole structure of this theory. Page thinks we may 
salvage part of it, accepting Ahhijawa and Millawanda as designating the land of 
the Achacans and Miletus, and he would place the Greek kingdom of Ahhijawa 
on the island of Rhodes. 

A survey of the archaeological remains in Chapter 11 concludes that Troy VIIa 
with its evidence of destruction by violence and burning shortly after 1250 s.c. 
must be the actual city that was taken and sacked by the Achaeans; folk memory 
of this exploit formed the historical kernel from which sprang the legend of 
Troy, celebrated in Greek tradition and epic poetry. 

Reverting to the Hittite texts in Chapter 1m, the author recognizes some faint 
evidence that Achaeans were in contact and perhaps in conflict with a kingdom 
of Ássuwa in northwestern Asia Minor in the second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Chapter 1v turns to the Iad and shows convincingly that the Achaean and 
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Trojan catalogues are substantially inheritances from the Late Mycenaean period 
and are orders of battle of an actual expedition. 

An examination of the inscribed tablets from Pylos and Knossos.in comparison 
with the Homeric poems in Chapter v reveals many differences, since there are 
few points of contact between poetry and the business world; but when they do 
meet, one finds agreement and no contradiction. Chapter v1, starting with proof 
that the Greek epic goes back to the Mycenaean era, demonstrates that many of 
the traditional formular phrases in the Homeric poems that were first fully un- 
derstood and explained by Milman Parry are definitely survivals from the epics 
that were already in existence in Mycenaean times. 

Evidence for multiple authorship of the Iad, especially as it appears in the 
story of the embassy to Achilles and in the account of the Achaean Wall, built in 
the tenth year of the war, is ably discussed in the appendix. 

This summary gives no adequate idea of the wealth of interesting material 
offered in the text of this fascinating book and in the abundant accompanying 
notes. An immense effort of research and study has gone into the work but the 
product has not lost its freshness and vitality. Page expresses his views in a vivid 
style with directness, clarity, and sparkling flashes of wit and humor. His argu- 
ment, founded on evidence, is penetrating and cogent. The general conclusions 
will be accepted by most open-minded readers, and—even in an area in which 
almost religious faith has established itself—many should be contented with the 
place accorded that mysterious and shadowy poet Homer, who somehow first 
successfully put the /kad together from numerous inherited oral lays and ballads 
and infused the whole with his own genius, which shines through despite all later 
additions and changes. 


Athens, 'Greece Cart W. BLEGEN 


FROM THE GRACCHI TO NERO: A HISTORY OF ROME FROM 133 
B.C. TO A.D. 68. By H. H. Scullard. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 
1959. Pp. xi, 450. $6.00.) 


Tuis work is a fresh and up-to-date study of the central period of Roman 
history which had its beginning with the Tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus. The 
author has already published the prelude to this new work in his contribution to 
the Methuen Series A ¡History of the Roman World from 753 to 146 ».c. The 
present volume, however, opens with a summary of political, intellectual, social, 
and economic conditions that obtained in Rome at the close of the Punic Wars. 

The author then proceeds with a consideration of the Gracchi, the first as- 
saults on the Republic, and the beginning of the revolution that could only end 
in the destruction of the Republic itself. The principal steps in the story of the 
last stages of republican history—the rise and fall of Marius, the dictatorship of 
Sulla, the rise of Pompey, and the final victory of Julius Caesar, his death, the 
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Second Triumvirate to the Battle of Actium—are related in clear and precise 
terms. Here the author pauses before going on with his narrative to discuss such 
matters as the economic and social life of Italy and the provinces at the close of 
the republican era. A chapter is also set aside for a brief consideration of art, 
literature, and thought in the late Republic. 

Dr. Scullard’s account of the Augustan settlement, which includes a clear 
statement of Octavian’s principal problem and the steps whereby he solved that 
problem, is followed by the history of the Julio-Claudian period. This is a de- 
parture from the usual practice of closing the history of the Republic with the 
Battle of Actium. Thus the transition between the Republic and Principate is 
happily included in this single volume. The historical narrative closes with the 
final elevation of Vespasian and Tacitus’ remark “a secret of empire was re- 
vealed that an emperor could be made elsewhere than at Rome.” A new era in 
Roman history had begun. The concluding chapters consider briefly all aspects 
of Roman life as they appeared at the close of the Augustan dynasty. 

This book was not written for the general reading public. It was intended for 
the advanced student, to furnish him with an up-to-date treatment of the subject 
and “to give some indication of the sources and some of the problems that they 
raise... ." Pursuant to this end, each chapter is furnished with a complete set of 
notes. These are designed to give the reader a knowledge of both the significant 
primary sources and the latest and the best of the secondary sources now avail- 
able to scholars on each topic considered by these chapters. 

This book is a significant contribution to the study of Roman history within 
the limits set by the author, and it surely will not be replaced for many years to 
come. 


University of South Carolina Ricuarp H. CHOWEN 


POTESTAS UND CARITAS: DIE PAPSTLICHE GEWALT IM SPATMIT- 
TELALTER. By Ludwig Buisson. [Forschungen zur kirchlichen Rechts- 
geschichte und zum Kirchenrecht, Band 2.] (Cologne: Bóhlau Verlag. 1958. 
Pp. xi, 448. DM 34.) 


Tus book attacks a central problem of medieval history—the underlying 
causes for the weakening of papal control over the Church at the time of the 
fifteenth-century concordats. The author thinks that we must consider not only 
the circumstances of the Great Schism but also the whole development of the 
concept of papal power from the twelfth century to the fifteenth. He begins with 
the Augustinian doctrine, much emphasized in Gratian’s Decretum, that all 
power in the Church should serve the end of promoting charity. Christ himself 
was the supreme exemplar of power informed by love and so the model for all 
prelates, especially for the popes, The comparison of the pope’s powers with 
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those of Christ led to far-reaching claims for the papacy, but it also constantly 
reminded medieval theologians and canonists of the high ends to which papal 
power should be directed. 

In considering the canonistic theory of dispensation Dr. Buisson finds a sig- 
nificant turning point in the doctrine of Innocent IV. This pope held that, al- 
though in many matters a pope could not dispense without due cause, where 
matters of positive law only were involved his mere will could suffice; and In- 
nocent IV specifically applied this doctrine to dispensations permitting plural 
holdings of benefices. Hostiensis pointed out that a pope who did dispense in this 
fashion would commit a sinful act, and later canonists developed and emphasized 
this point of view. It is suggested, therefore, that Innocent IV had propounded a 
theory of arbitrary papal power which subsequent popes applied but which the 
canonists increasingly attacked. The canonistic doctrine on scandal provided an- 
other ground for attack on the actual practices of the curia in the disposal of 
benefices, and some eminent canonists even held that any notorious offense that 
gave scandal to the Church could be regarded as a form of heresy, the one crime 
for which a pope might be deposed. Meanwhile the canonists’ reflections on the 
nature of oaths, especially in their applications to royal coronation oaths, resulted 
in an outlook very favorable to the growth of royal power. 

The Schism multiplied the accusations of scandal against the papacy, but the 
Pragmatic Sanction itself must be regarded as the culmination of a long process 
of doctrinal development. 

Although I agree with much of the argument, a few criticisms seem neces- 
sary. My own reading of the sources has not led me to suppose that there was 
any sharp cleavage between the popes’ own conception of their plenitudo potestatis 
and the communis opinio of the canonists concerning it. (The cleavage between 
papal theory and papal practice is another matter.) Again, the author has not used 
adequately the manuscript sources of the early thirteenth century and this in 
turn has led him to neglect some important and relevant issues. He does not, for 
example, consider at all the complex of problems concerning the canonistic term 
status ecclesiae, and, although he has occasion to refer to the pope as a dispensator, 
he never comes to grips with the jurists’ theory of dominium—a really crucial 
problem. The discussions of canonistic influence on theories of secular govern- 
ment are interesting, but definitive work in this important field can only come 
from a scholar who knows his Bracton and Beaumanoir as thoroughly as his 
Hostiensis. Indeed, while this is a stimulating and useful book, the main impres- 
sion it leaves is that a good many more books will be needed before we reach 
any final understanding of the problems that it raises. But this is perhaps more a 
compliment than a criticism. 


Cornell University BRIAN TIERNEY 
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LA NAISSANCE DE L'ESPRIT LAIQUE AU DÉCLIN DU MOYEN AGE. 
Volume II, SECTEUR SOCIAL DE LA SCOLASTIQUE. By Georges de 
Lagarde. (2d ed.; Louvain: Éditions E. Nauwelaerts. 1958. Pp. viii, 343. 240 
fr. B.) 


In the first edition of La Naissance de l'esprit laïque, this part, Secteur social . 
de la scolastique, was Volume III. It is Volume II in the second edition. The 
change no doubt is a result of M. de Lagarde's reflection that logically the social 
philosophies of the scholastics of the thirteenth century must be appreciated in 
order to understand Marsilius of Padua (treated in Volume II of the first edition). 
A more important change is in the considerable improvement of the last chapter. 
While the author repeats the old conclusions—the diversity of the philosophers' 
thought, their general acceptance of Aristotle on the naturalness of society and 
the state and the common good, and the growing laicisation in this naturalism— 
he adds a valuable discussion of the influence of feudalism and the rise of towns 
and the new economic life on scholastic thought. 

For the most part the contents of the book are well known as a generally 
good treatment of the political and social theories of the extreme and moderate 
Aristotelians, the secular theologians (Henry of Ghent in particular), and Fran- 
ciscans (Duns Scotus and Pierre d'Auriole). The author continues to emphasize 
the central theme of the problem of lesser corporate communities in relation to 
the end of the common good of the state as a whole. The influence of Émile 
Lousse's interpretation, that corporatisme prevented the development of the state 
in the later Middle Ages, remains but is fortunately modified, for Lagarde ob- 
serves how the common good of the community was ultimately superior to all 
individual rights of great men and corporate "estates" within it. 

Despite the fact that recent scholarship goes largely unnoticed, this book is still 
a valuable introduction to the political and social ideas of the thirteenth-century 
scholastic philosophers and theologians. The works of Thomas Aquinas, Henry 
of Ghent, Duns Scotus, and the like had probably very little influence in royal and 
city governments; the legal ideas of the jurists who often served princes and cities 
as advisers and judges were practically speaking more important in the actual 
political life. But the philosophers reflected on these matters, and, while receiving 
something from the legal thought, contributed in turn fundamental ideas to 
legists and canonists as well as to Marsilius of Padua and William of Ockham. 
While their premises belong to theology and metaphysics, they understood quite 
well many practical and natural aspects of the state and accepted along with the 
fundamental law of God and nature some relativity in the relations of the state 
and its laws to new situations or different kinds of environment. Thomas Aquinas 
recognized the secular needs of human society without losing himself in the 
mysticism of "order." Pierre d'Auriole openly scorned the idea that God sanc- 
tioned only one kind of political organization. 
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The author still exaggerates the secular naturalism in Jean de Meun, associates 

_ the rising idea of the naturalness of the state only with the revival of Aristotle's 

Politics, and slights the contributions of the new legal science to the philosophers. 

But he could not do everything. What he has done is to give a fine interpretation, 
based on good sense, of an interesting part of medieval intellectual history. 


University of Wisconsin Games Post 


Modern Europe 


THE ARMADA. By Garrett Mattingly. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1959. Pp. xviii, 443. $6.00.) 


Tis is one of those rare books that delight the casual reader and satisfy the 
scholar. The style is charming, the evidences of scholarly research, though not ob- 
trusive, are abundant. We can follow the author as he explored the Spanish and 
French archives, the Vatican at Rome, and the Public Record Office in London, 
with at least brief visits to Florence and to The Hague. His objective was to place 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada in its European setting and in this he succeeds. 
His book opens with the execution of Mary Queen of Scots in February 1587 and 
ends with the murder of the Duke of Guise in December 1588, It is an exciting 
period and embraces within its scope many of the most interesting personalities 
in the history of the sixteenth century—Elizabeth of England, Philip of Spain, 
Pope Sixtus V, Alexander Farnese, Henry III of France, Henry of Navarre, 
Francis Drake, and even a short glimpse of that belligerent Welshman, Roger 
Williams. Professor Mattingly makes much of them and depicts them with a 
skill that recalls the best work of Aubrey and Fuller and the masterly biographical 
sketches in Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion. 

Mattingly is quite without religious or national bias. His appraisal of Cardinal 
William Allen and of Father Robert Parsons might have been written by a 
zealous Roman Catholic. As we should expect, he leans if anything toward the 
Spanish viewpoint, partly because most books written in English lean the other 
way, partly because he has a passionate interest in and a passionate desire to pre- 
sent the other side of the question. One has but to compare his account of the 
Spanish effort with Froude's Spanish Story of the Armada, both of them based 
upon much the same evidence, to realize the difference between an objective and 
a partisan approach. Mattingly’s sympathetic account of the much-maligned Span- 
ish Admiral Medina Sidonia will, it is hoped, erase Froude’s distorted picture of 
him as a craven coward. 

If the book has any hero it is Bernardino de Mendoza, sometime Spanish am- 
bassador to England, but in this story ambassador to France, who, nearly blind as 
he was, fought hard for the Spanish cause in France and who was largely re- 
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sponsible for the domination of the Spanish Guisan party there when the Armada 
came up the Channel. 

The newest part of Mattingly’s book has to do with the dissemination of the 
news of the Armada as it progressed, and the gradual disillusionment of Mendoza 
himself—his early assurance of victory, his developing doubt, and finally his 
realization that the fight had gone the wrong way. Unfortunately, with the first 
news of victory, he rushed into print. Lord Burghley at once seized upon the 
opportunity, retorted with A Pack of Spanish Lies, and made much of what he 
called Mendoza’s mendacities. 

There are certain aspects of the story upon which we wish Mattingly had 
dwelt. We wish he had discussed his findings on the behavior of Sir Edward 
Stafford, the English ambassador in Paris, about which there is a wide difference 
of opinion among Elizabethan historians. We wish he had told us about Secretary 
Walsingham’s notable agent in Spain who went by the name of Pompeo Pelli- 
grini but who was in fact Anthony Standen, a Roman Catholic refugee, who 
later returned to England and joined the party of the Earl of Essex. We wish he 
had said something about Elizabeth’s efforts at Constantinople to induce the 
Turk to make a flank attack upon Spain in the Mediterranean. But we must not 
expect everything. 

Though Mattingly agrees that the defeat of the Spanish Armada was one of 
the decisive battles of the world, he does not believe that it was decisive for the 
reasons usually advanced. It did not terminate the war between England and 
Spain. It did not mark the beginning of the English colonial empire or even the 
transfer to England of the sovereignty of the seas. He regards it rather as the 
medieval world regarded trial by battle. Both sides had fervently appealed to God 
to vindicate His cause and the outcome, as it convinced the warring Protestants 
that God was indeed on their side, convinced the warring Catholics that Spain 
was not, after all, God’s chosen champion. 

Mattingly discredits the prevalent notion that victory over the Armada created 
in England a spirit of buoyant optimism, or had a great deal to do with the flower- 
ing of the English drama that followed. We need not differ from him in these 
terms, but certainly England in the nineties was a different place from what it 
had been in the eighties. Elizabeth herself was different. She turned quickly from 
a defensive to an aggressive policy and with her, as with her councilors, the old 
fears gave place to a new confidence in England’s strength and in England’s 
destiny. 


Villa Nova, Pennsylvania Convers Reap 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CONFRONTS THE GODS. By Frank E. 


Manuel. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. xvi, 336. 
$675.) | 
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Aut the textbooks agree that eighteenth-century Europe was an age of secular- 
ization. But it is easier to repeat such a generality than to understand it. We 
need to know more than we do about the shift in consciousness from a God- to a 
man-centered world. What were the psychological consequences of the loss of 
faith? Did it arise from the pursuit of science, political theory, and history, and 
how did it change these disciplines? To what extent was the secular spirit a re- 
turn to paganism? The answers to some of these questions are suggested in Mr. 
Frank Manuel’s searching, informative, and civilized study of eighteenth-century 
theories concerning the gods, of pagan and—at first by timid implication and 
later with bold directness—of Christian myths. 

Pursuing his subject through thickets of pedantry and imagination, Manuel 
has shrewdly concentrated on the writers whom historians have neglected. He 
has allotted space in proportion to each writer’s contribution to mythology rather 
than his subsequent fame. Charles de Brosses, who is known to posterity largely 
because Voltaire picked a petty quarrel with him, receives detailed analysis here 
for his theory of fetishism, while Voltaire is mentioned only fleetingly. This pro- 
cedure is at once sensible and arduous: Manuel has struggled through dozens of 
little-known treatises, some of them exceedingly long and many of them de- 
servedly forgotten. But his book goes too far in its search for balance: some 
philosophes, like Rousseau, were merely famous and did little to advance, or 
hinder, the science of mythology, but their writings on primitive man are a part 
of the story. Indeed, Manuel’s curt treatment of Rousseau leads him to over- 
simplify the relation of German writers to their master. He simply calls Herder 
and Hamann “Rousseauist” without observing that their reading of Rousseau as 
primitivist, from which these pseudo-Rousseauists drew their strength, was a 
misreading. 

Tracing the fortunes of various interpretations through the century, Manuel 
finds three major schools of thought, each with its variants. There is the al- 
legorical school: tales of the gods are allegories of vices and virtues; the Euhemer- 
ist school: historical personages are apotheosized; and the psychological school: 
men create gods out of fear, hope, gratitude, or (a significant variant for the 
Enlightenment) rulers invent gods to control their ignorant subjects. Manuel 
presents the complicated interplay of these schools with nice detachment from his- 
torical cliché and an equally nice sense of relevance. He knows that mythology is 
closely related to theories of progress and the "trial of Christianity." 

While his analysis is important to all students of the eighteenth century, some 
reservations remain. In his laudable attempt to get to the sources, he has over- 
looked, or at least fails to mention, other students of myth like Jean Seznec, 
Ernst Cassirer, or Fritz Saxl. As a result, Manuel, who has frequent occasion to 
refer to the prehistory of his subject, says nothing about what Seznec has called 
the “physical” interpretation, which makes gods of heavenly bodies and natural 
events and survived through the ages largely in astrology. Moreover, Manuel 
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underestimates the vitality of Euhemerism in the Christian Middle Ages by giving 
the impression that the allegorists had it all their own way. A longer look at his 
subject would have led him, I suspect, to emphasize the vigor in the eighteenth 
century of the psychological school, an interpretation that had been invented by 
the ancient Greeks but was equipped by Hume and Holbach with unprecedented 
destructive power. 

Manuel’s book is, nevertheless, a contribution that historians will long study 
with great profit. His analysis of eighteenth-century man's relations to the gods 
: is valuable in its own right, but it also throws much-needed light on his relation 
to God. 


Columbia University Peter Gar 


DIE TRAGER DER RAPALLO-POLITIK. By Herbert Helbig. |Veröffent- 
 lichungen des Max-Planck-Instituts für Geschichte, Number 3.] (Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1958. Pp. 214. DM 16.80.) 


THE purpose of this book is to dispel the often-voiced suspicion that Germany 
and Russia entered into an “Unholy Alliance” during the 1920's, aimed at re- 
vising Germany’s eastern frontier against Poland. The author, a professor at the 
Free University of Berlin, has used most of the relevant German documents thus 
far available for research. He also has had access to the papers of Generalkonsul 
Moritz Schlesinger, one of the key figures in Russo-German relations; and he has 
consulted other Germans who had firsthand knowledge of his subject. The book 
contains three separate studies, dealing respectively with the genesis of the Treaty 
of Rapallo, with Brockdorff-Rantzau’s role in Russo-German relations, and with 
the various efforts during the twenties to deepen the contacts established at 
Rapallo. The first and longest essay is by far the most important. In uncovering 
and disentangling the many threads that were woven together at Rapallo, the 
author has added substantially to our knowledge. The second study is a revised 
and enlarged version of an earlier article. Based chiefly on Brockdorff-Rantzau's 
Nachlass, it provides the first authoritative analysis of the ambassador's aims and 
activities in Russia. In this connection it is worth noting that Helbig is at present 
working on a fulldength biography of Brockdorfi-Rantzau. The third essay 
disposes of the question as to whether there existed at any time a true alliance 
between Weimar Germany and the USSR. Suggestions for such a treaty were 
made on one or two occasions by the Russians. But as Helbig demonstrates con- 
vincingly, such advances were stanchly resisted by those Germans chiefly re- 
sponsible for relations with Russia, notably Stresemann and Brockdorff-Rantzau. 
If there is one criticism one may raise after reading this otherwise excellent book, 
it is against its heavy emphasis on Brockdorff-Rantzau. To be sure, he was the 
best horse in Germany’s diplomatic stable, a man who commanded the admira- 
tion of the Russians and who inspired the deepest loyalty among his subordinates. 
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But was he always infallible? His intense involvement in his work was not only 
an asset but a liability. He was quick to sense personal insults where none were 
intended, and his frequent threats to leave his post made life most difficult for 
the German Foreign Office. It was Stresemann's modifying and stabilizing in- 
fluence that proved invaluable on such occasions. The latter is still considered 
chiefly an exponent of German westward orientation; yet his role in Russo-Ger- 
man relations was far from negligible. Despite personal differences, Stresemann 
and Brockdorff-Rantzau substantially followed the same course toward Russia, 
and in their own way both tried their best to maintain the slender thread that 
connected Berlin with Moscow. 


Johns Hopkins University Hans W. GATZEKE 


THE SCHUMAN PLAN: A STUDY IN ECONOMIC COOPERATION, 
1950-1959. By William Diebold, ]r. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger for 
the Council on Foreign Relations. 1959. Pp. xviii, 750. $6.50.) 


Somerimes union has come about as the result of a definite constitutional 
structure. There are many examples of this, from the Constitution of the United 
States to the Charter of the United Nations. Quite as often the approach has 
been functional rather than organic. Thus Western Europe of today is being 
slowly knit together by a variety of activities that separate governments have 
agreed to carry on in common, such as the numerous and overlapping trade and 
military agreements since the Second World War. One of the boldest experiments 
in this direction was the plan of the French statesmen Robert Schuman and Jean 
Monnet for a community based on a supranational control of the iron and steel 
industries of the Rhineland area. As Mr. Diebold dramatically puts it: “... a 
foreign minister who took a major foreign policy initiative with little or no 
consultation with his own ministry; a rapid elaboration of the final version of 
the plan in great secrecy by a tiny group of people; only the briefest discussion 
before the Cabinet . . . endorsed a measure that went well beyond foreign policy 
and would have a major effect on the defense and the economy of France; almost 
immediate public announcement with only the shortest notice to allies and others 
on whose assent success would depend." 

Y This daring initiative conquered the misgivings of the French and German 
legislative bodies, won the adherence of the Benelux nations, and added Italy to 
the original core. Britain, with extra-European relationships, was more hesitant, 
especially since the Labour government, then in office, was engaged in national- 
izing the very industries in question. In the author's opinion, no British govern- 
ment would have adhered to the plan, though other ministers might have 
handled the matter more tactfully. Of course Communist Eastern Europe would 
never have touched the community, and distant Ámerica had only an indirect 
relationship to it. "American approval of the Schuman Plan was based princi- 
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pally on its obvious importance as a step toward Western European integration 
and toward the establishment of a durable, constructive relation between France 
and Germany.” America’s share in the business was limited to “help, influence, 
and the protection of American interests,” and all three were on a minor scale. 
Unlike some of the other unifying activities of modern Europe the Schuman 
Plan owed very little to American aid and advice. 

Diebold covers not only the first shaping of the Schuman Plan but also its 
modification and development over a span of ten years, the various problems it 
had to meet, and the effect that this “partial integration" and “illogical coexist- 
ence" have had on international relations in other areas. "Euratom" and the 
"European Economic Community” (created by the Common Market Treaty) 
owed much to the example of the Coal and Steel Community, but were struc- 
turally distinct. In the main, the story is one of success, warranting some optimism 
for the future: “the Community had demonstrated a higher degree of flexibility 
in method and greater adaptability in changing circumstances than might have 
been imagined by a reader of the Treaty or a listener to the ratification debates.” 
Former enemies, such as the German Socialists, have been converted into friends. 

The study is as definitive as it possibly can be, since the European situation is 
continually changing. The author has spared nothing in his attempt to be ac- 
curate and comprehensive. The excellent critical bibliography does not reveal all 
his sources, for he has had frank but confidential talks with many public men 
concerned with the Schuman Plan, and as he states it, "much of what I say pon 
points of view rests on them." 


Ann Arbor, Michigan | Preston SrossoN 


THE ELIZABETHANS AND AMERICA. By 4. L. Rowse. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers. c. 1959. Pp. xiii, 221. $4.00.) 


Pnorzsson Rowse's latest volume of Elizabethan studies consists of discourses 
delivered at Cambridge University when he was chosen to give the first Trevelyan 
Lectures. His own statement is the best description of his intentions: "My dim 
his been to make clear what the Elizabethans contributed to the making of the 
greatest of modern nations. Though the story of the Roanoke efforts and the 
Jamestown colony may be familiar, I have more that is new to offer. For ex-. 
ample, though we know that Queen Elizabeth I was interested in everything that 
concerned America, no one has hitherto put together the evidence and told us 
precisely what she did in the matter. The signal services of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges towards the cause of New England colonization have been largely over- 
looked. . . . [Concerning the Pilgrim fathers and the founding of Massachusetts 
Bay clan] I do not know that anyone has disentangled and brought out the 
Elizabethan element in all that, or the varied and striking reflection . . . of 
America in the literature of Shakespeare's age.” 
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A Fellow of All Souls may be forgiven this mild if somewhat inaccurate 
claim of originality when standing before his peers in Cambridge. Although the 
background of colonial American civilization may hold less interest for English 
than for American scholars, and, indeed, the story may be unfamiliar on the Isis 
and the Cam, it is not precisely an untilled field. In the works of Professor 
Conyers Read and those of a number of other scholars on both sides of the At- 
lantic, one may see revealed the intricacies of Elizabethan politics and foreign 
policy that determined the attitude toward expansion overseas. But Rowse retells 
the story with zest, sometimes with the sprightly verve of the best of the Third 
Programme narrations, and he is to be congratulated for making easily accessible 
so much that is significant in the background of colonial enterprise. 

The monumental research of Professor D. B. Quinn of Liverpool University 
into the voyages and discoveries of the sixteenth century, especially his recent 
Roanoke Voyages in the Publications of the Hakluyt Society, has made a fresh 
interpretation of those events inevitable, and Rowse has used commendably this 
scholarship in his lectures. The first chapter concerns the familiar conflict between 
the contestants for the New World: the Spaniards, the Portuguese, the French, 
and lastly the English. This is followed by a chapter on Queen Elizabeth and 
America, one on “Raleigh, Hakluyt and Colonization,” and other chapters on 
“Virginia,” “Sir Ferdinando Gorges and New England,” “Pilgrims and Puritans: 
The Elizabethan Element,” “Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and the Northwest Pas- 
sage,” and finally, “America in Elizabethan Literature, Science and the Arts.” 

Some of Rowse’s generalizations are deliberately provocative and are certain 
to stir dissent among a considerable body of historians who may not be disposed 
to agree with certain of his views. For example, his pleased approval of a tradi- 
. tional view that the Puritans generally hated music, belles-lettres, and the arts 
will find vigorous opposition, and the following statements could gain for him a 
long hour’s debate in Cambridge, Massachusetts: “No civilized person who cares 
for the arts can have much liking for them [the Puritans]. Nor can one forgive 
them for their attitude to the dear Church of England—though no doubt some of 
the bishops were proud, pompous, and prelatical. . . . We observe the Puritan 
obsession with sex, the natural concomitant of repression; they had not very nice 
minds. Their dominating art was of the pulpit, and pulpit oratory is a vulgar 
art.” 

With Rowse’s enthusiasm for the activities of men from the West Country in 
behalf of colonization, it is odd that he omits one of the most eloquent pleaders, 
Richard Eburne of Somerset, who in 1624 published 4 Plaine Path-Way To 
. Plantations. While Rowse gives considerable attention to Sir William Alexander's 
An Encouragement To Colonies, also published in 1624, he overlooks Eburne’s 
significant work which has received some notice in recent years. 

Although one may quarrel with certain of the author’s pet views of Tudor 
and Stuart history, The Elizabethans and America is a stimulating synthesis of 
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some of the recent scholarship in its field. It is a readable, entertaining, and useful 
addition to the popular interpretations of early colonial enterprise. 


Folger Library Louis-B. WricHT 


THE STRUTIS AND THE ARKWRIGHTS, 1758-1830: A STUDY OF 
THE EARLY FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. S. Fitton and A. P. Wadsworth. 
(New York: Barnes and Noble. c. 1958. Pp. xii, 361. $7.50.) 


Tur volume is a valuable addition to published source material on early in- 
dustrialization. It presents copious extracts from the private correspondence and 
business records of the Strutts and Arkwrights as well as extended commentary 
and analysis by the two authors. New materials found in 1950 at the English 
Sewing Cotton Company's West Mill at Belper have been used to supplement the 
existing Strutt collection housed at the Derby Public Library. These new materials 
touch upon some of the most disputed aspects of the social and economic history 
of the early industrial period, such as courtship, marriage, family life, education, 
Nonconformity, and social mobility as well as the technical problems of machine 
patents, capital supply, factory discipline, labor turnover in the cotton mills, in- 
dustrial building, raw materials, and changing markets at home and abroad. 

Among these issues two are of general interest: social mobility of the factory 
owners and workers' reactions to factory employment. Jedediah Strutt, a lowborn 
but high-minded journeyman wheelwright and farmer, patents the Derby rib 
machine (an attachment to the old stocking frame) in 1758 and becomes “a put- 
ter-out of hosiery." Through his dissenting connection he obtains some capital 
backing and within a decade becomes a prosperous manufacturer. Shortly there- 
after he grasps the potential of Arkwright's roller spinning machine and, together 
with the Nottingham hosier Samuel Need, helps create the water-powered factory 
community at Cromford. His three’ sons go into specialized branches of the 
family business while his two daughters struggle hard to learn French. Under 
the second generation the Strutt cotton concern becomes the largest in the coun- 
try, noted as much for the well-being of its workers as for the excellence of its 
equipment, buildings, and products. In 18x7, William Strutt, friend of the Dar- 
wins, Edgeworths, and Benthams, is elected Fellow of the Royal Society, and his 
son, married to the bishop of Chichester's daughter, is created Baron Belper by 
Queen Victoria in 1856. 

On the economic side there is evidence of the frictions and frustrations at- 
tending the conduct of manufacturing .businesses in the years before the com- 
munications revolution. But of special interest is the material on early factory 
conditions. Derbyshire mill hands seem not to have had an especially hard time; 
opposition to the factories came chiefly from those outside whose domestic in- 
dustry was being undermined. The proportion of total wages forfeited for in- 
discipline was minute, damage or theft was infrequent, and principal offenses had 
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to do with absentecism, neglect of materials or machines, and such human in- 
fractions as “Calling thro’ window to some soldiers,” “Throwing tea on Josh 
Bridworth,” “Telling lies to Mr Jedediah,” and “putting Josh Hayne’s dog into a 
bucket of hot water,” this last outside of working hours! If conditions in the 
Derbyshire mills were not wholly representative of the factory system, they were 
at least typical of the best; for this we have the testimony of such severe critics as 
Owen, Faucher, Peter Gaskell, and, more recently, the Hammonds. 

American development was also affected by these changes in England. Dr. 
Fitton has compiled an excellent set of statistics which show the rising share of 
Strutt cotton imports from the South during the unsettled years 1794-1817. It 
was, moreover, from this Derbyshire milieu that Samuel Slater emigrated in 1789 
after serving his apprenticeship in the Strutt factory at Milford. There is a dis- 
crepancy perhaps in footnotes on pages 169 and 210 concerning Samuel’s relation- 
ship to William Slater. There are also American industrial buildings of greater 
"antiquity" than those cited on page 107. 


University of Wisconsin | Eric E, LAMPARD 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. Volume XI, 1783-1832. Edited by 
A. Aspinall and E. Anthony Smith. (New York: Oxford University Press. 


1959. Pp. xxx, 992. $15.20.) 


To issue a selection of documentary material (even one running to nearly a 
thousand pages) for the crowded half century before the Reform Bill argues a 
certain hardiness of spirit. For the editors must know (at least if they have read 
the reviews of previous volumes of the series) that they cannot expect altogether 
to satisfy anyone. One reader will want to know why there is any material on 
Ireland, another why there is not more, or why Scotland is hardly noticed. Some- 
one will surely observe that constitutional development receives too much atten- 
tion, and it will appear to someone else that the personal touch, unless in first- 
hand reports of battles, seldom makes itself evident, perhaps because of faulty se- 
lection by the editors, perhaps because of the incredibly stuffy epistolary style 
usually practiced by the statesmen of the age. 

Whatever such dissidents may say, there is no doubt that this volume, which 
closes an important gap in the series to which it belongs, brings together a valu- 
able selection of materials, The contents are divided into eight parts, dealing with 
as many broad aspects of the period, each section having a brief special introduc- 
tion and bibliography. There are several helpful lists and statistical tables, some 
useful maps of parliamentary representation, and a substantial general introduc- 
tion. 

The work makes three definite contributions, In the first place, merely bringing 
the material together gives us something, especially as a considerable number of 
the documents have never been published before, while others come from 
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sources not readily accessible. Secondly, the constitutional section amply demon- 
strates the continued real power of the crown and supports the editorial remark 
that “Peel, not Pitt, was the first Prime Minister of the modern type.” And, finally, 
the bibliographies, though necessarily brief, take notice of recent articles in pe- 
riodicals and survey the manuscript resources available to the researcher. One 
would like to know, incidentally, why Granville Sharp is described as a Quaker, 
contrary to all the authorities and in spite of the fact that he published a tract 
against Quaker principles. Yet on the whole the editors have done their work 
well, We must be thankful that the task has enlisted the prodigious and me- 
ticulous industry of Professor Aspinall. 


Brown University CHESTER KIRBY 
THE IMPERIAL IDEA AND ITS ENEMIES: A STUDY IN BRITISH 
POWER. By 4. P. Thornton. (New York: St Martin's Press. 1959. Pp. xiv, 


370. $7.50.) 


Te characteristics of the British Empire in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries are exasperating to one seeking the grand synthesis and the brilliant 
generalization. In the era of imperial expansion colonial policy displayed a be- 
wildering inconsistency; and, while the “absence of mind” on which some Britons 
prided themselves was overstated, there was no evident mystique of empire, no 
clear consciousness of purpose, In the twentieth century, as the power of Britain 
receded, these contradictions continued. “Imperialism,” an amorphous concept at 
best, seemed to scholars peculiarly inappropriate in relation to the extension of 
British power overseas. 

Professor Thornton, though aware of these difficulties, has endeavored to de- 
scribe the British “imperial idea.” This, he says, was the faith of those in the 
last generation of the Victorian era who believed in Britain's mission to civilize 
the backward races and to establish law and order. Though the Boer War and 
the First World War shook the "imperial idea" severely, the British Empire after 
1918 retained great power. British influence in the Near East was dominant, the 
Indian empire remained stable, power was exerted almost without challenge 
throughout a vast dependent Empire, and the Dominions, though self-governing, 
still looked to Britain as the strategic center. But in the interwar years malignant 
forces appeared: the threat to British position by Germany and Japan; the 
emergence of nationalism in India and Egypt, foreshadowing the great upsurge 
after World War II; and the "impact of democracy" within British society, 
adding to the force of traditional radical anti-imperialism, that of the socialist 
Labour party. The drain on her resources imposed by the Second World War left 
Britain unable to carry out world-wide responsibilities, and in 1956 the debacle 
at Suez dramatized the collapse of an already defunct imperialism. 

The above is a simplified summary of the author's theme. In elaborating upon 
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lt, he is both stimulating and irritating, stimulating because he wrestles with 
large questions and draws on great resources of knowledge, irritating because he 
is frequently diffuse and opaque. Too often, particularly in the discussion on 
Britain between the two wars, the reader is caught in a maze of rhetoric, tan- 
talized by the thought that somewhere there is a key idea but uncertain as to 
precisely what it is. | 

“Democracy’s” relationships to foreign policy and to empire are far more 
complicated than Thornton’s analysis would indicate. And the “imperial idea,” 
which appears so coherent on first description, soon loses its symmetry as the 
term is applied to a variety of viewpoints not entirely in harmony. Dilke, 
Chamberlain, Goldie, Smuts, and Disraeli, for example, were guided by some- 
what different assumptions and strove for differing objectives. The Socialists on 
one occasion are described as being in fact Gladstonian imperialists who opposed 
the "orthodox" imperialists; and the author finally concludes that in British his- 
tory imperialism and liberalism, and imperialism and socialism, were natural allies 
rather than natural enemies. These generalizations may be debatable, but the 
author does not demonstrate their validity. 

On the other hand, the breadth of the author's grasp and the suggestiveness 
of many of his ideas make this a book which, whatever its defects, commands at- 
tention. The first few chapters are excellent and written with a clarity that one 
would wish had continued throughout the book. Thornton’s appraisal of the 
late Victorian and Edwardian ethos which gave to the British Empire its dis- 
tinctive characteristics is particularly shrewd, as is his analysis of the “public 
school character” (“one of the most potent of the imperial elixirs”) and of the 
outlook of the “service class.” He brings to life again the heroic age of G. A. 
Henty and John Buchan and challenges the attention of students of the British 
Empire, some of whom, as the author hopes, will undoubtedly be impelled to 
further investigations, 


University of California, Los Angeles Jonn S. GALBRAITH 


NINETEEN THIRTY-ONE POLITICAL CRISIS. By R. Bassett. (New York: 
St Martin’s Press. 1958. Pp. xvi, 464. $6.00.) 


Tue publication of this work appears to be motivated by three purposes. 
First, it attempts to prove the importance of the events leading to the formation 
of the National government in 1931. Mr. Bassett goes so far as to say: “The po- 
litical crisis of 1931, which resulted in the formation of the National Government 
and its subsequent electoral triumph, has probably had an influence upon the 
course of British politics greater even than that of 1846, with which it has some- 
times been compared.” Second, the author takes issue with prevailing interpreta- 
tions of these events, arguing that they have been produced by prejudiced au- 
thority or by men who purposely or unwittingly repeated the opinions of those 
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who lacked objectivity in the matter. Finally, the book aims at providing a new 
portrait of Ramsay MacDonald, a patriotic, reasonable, but sorely tried. prime 
minister, misunderstood by his colleagues, but admired by those who understood 
the character of his contribution to British politics. 

What may be said of so unorthodox an approach? That it has the advantage 
of novelty is certain: the originality of the interpretation may be its principal 
virtue. As for its accuracy and objectivity, that is another matter. The thesis about 
1931 is stated but not proved. Bassett's interest is so engaged by other problems 
that he neglects this one. Whether an argument could have been produced to 
show that 1931, in political or constitutional terms, mattered immensely is at best 
dubious. To compare it with 1846 is almost certainly an exaggeration; the expul- 
sion of three aged, though prominent leaders, from the Labour party cannot be 
compared with the split that caused two decades of party turmoil and that led im- 
portant young men out of the Tory fold permanently. In criticizing prevailing 
interpretations of 1931, Bassett is on firmer ground. He is particularly effective 
in showing how various interpretations all depend upon the same small body of 
dubious evidence. The question remains, however, whether he has come closer 
to the truth than those with whom he finds fault. His passion for MacDonald, 
however interesting, is unconvincing. Any prime minister will at one time or an- 
other have attracted favorable newspaper comment. You do not prove a man’s 
qualities by citing such evidence. Even if one accepts the fact that in certain re- 
spects, as a parliamentarian, for example, MacDonald excelled in comparison 
with Philip Snowden, J. H. Thomas, Arthur Henderson, and J. R. Clynes, this is 
not proof that he possessed great qualities. Bassett’s portrait of MacDonald lacks 
measure and is therefore unacceptable. 


Harvard University STEPHEN GRAUBARD 


THREE AGAINST THE THIRD REPUBLIC: SOREL, BARRES, AND 
MAURRAS. By Michael Curtis. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press. 1959. Pp. 313. $6.00.) 


- Mr. Curtis undertakes the interesting and intriguing task of analyzing the 
attacks that were made by two extreme Rightists and an extreme Leftist on the 
ideology and institutions of the Third French Republic and upon the tenets of 
liberal democracy in general. He explains that he chose Sorel, Barrés, and Maurras 
because they furnished the chief weapons that were used against the regime 
between 1885 and 1914 and because their ideas resembled somewhat the basic 
principles of the totalitarian regimes that appeared in Europe later. | 

The purpose of this analysis is to show how remarkably similar many of their 
ideas and criticisms of the Third Republic were. Although their motives and 
goals were different, the three objected to the idea of the isolated individual, 
the concept of natural rights, government by means of discussion, the electoral 
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system, political parties, overcentralization of the government, the presence and 
the power of the Jews in France, and the decadence and lack of heroic action 
which they thought they saw about them in France. 

That Sorel, the advocate of the general strike, should be found sharing these 
views with the self-styled reactionary, Maurras, and the proponent of psychological 
determinism, Barrés, comes as a surprise to those of us who tend to keep the 
ideas of extremists on both ends of the political and social spectrum neatly sep- 
arated. Still it is noteworthy that the three critics and some of their contemporaries 
recognized the kinship of their ideas. Maurras, for example, flirted with the CGT 
in the early years of the present century, and Barrés and Sorel collaborated briefly 
as fellow directors of the nationalist review L'Indépendance. Also, in 1906, amidst 
a flurry of strikes in Paris, Clemenceau, as prime minister, ordered the arrest of 
the leaders of the groups for which the three were the theorists for plotting against 
the Republic. 

The value of this study lies not only in its portrayal of the kinship of many 
of Sorel’s ideas with those of the two extreme Rightists but also in the restrained 
manner in which this is done. Their differences are likewise stressed. Maurras 
wanted to restore the seventeenth-century French monarchy, while Barrès devoutly 
hoped for a man on horseback similar to Napoleon 1. Both wanted a strong 
French government and, above all, a powerful France. Although Maurras was an 
authoritarian, Barrés best anticipated the doctrines of Mussolini and Hitler. So, 
in regard to the aims of the three, Maurras was nearer to Sorel in that he argued 
that only the monarchy was strong enough to permit both professional republics 
(syndicats) as well as local or provincial republics. Sorel differed from the other 
two in that he would have no part in trying to secure control of the government 
of France by political means, While he deplored the decadence of France under 
the Third Republic, he protested against its oppression of the workers. He wanted 
to crush its authority by means of syndicalism and strikes. This struggle would 
eventuate in a moral regeneration and in the emancipation of the workers. They 
would be free men and, because they would work at tasks that they enjoyed 
doing, they would again be artists fulfilling themselves by doing creative work. 

This reviewer finds that the study leaves little to be desired in terms of its 
purpose. It is an interesting and stimulating contribution to the literature on 
French political and social theory. Every student of French history and institutions 
should find reading it a very rewarding experience. 


Hendrix College W. C. BuTHMAN 
THE INDIVIDUALITY OF PORTUGAL: A STUDY IN HISTORICAL- 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Dan Stanislawski. (Austin: University of 
Texas Press. c. 1959. Pp. xiv, 248. $5.00.) 


Pnorzsson Stanislawski comes to grips with a question that all historians of 
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Portugal since Herculano have had to face: Does any reason exist, other than po- 
litical events largely accidental, for an independent Portugal when the rest of 
the Iberian Peninsula has long been united? Stanislawski, in opposition to Her- 
culano and others, finds both geographical and historical evidence for his own 
belief that Portugal has such “individuality.” 

In his favor is the fact that he makes little of the ancient Lusitanians, since the 
somewhat poetic assumption that they were the ancestors of the Portuguese was 
long ago refuted. He considers the arguments from climate, environment, and 
geographical location far more important. He finds that Portugal north of the 
Tagus, which alone is germane to his argument since the Alentejo and Algarve 
are simply conquests by the original Portugal, has an “offside” position that has 
caused a comparative neglect of it by all invaders from the Phoenicians to the 
successive waves of Moslems. Inside this rather secure pocket, the pre-Portuguese 
had an opportunity to develop their national characteristics. He adds many more 
arguments such as boundaries between Portugal and Spain, which he maintains 
are more solid and meaningful than has been supposed, for after all they have 
lasted seven centuries. 

Stanislawski provides a searching analysis of the geography, climate, soil, 
and vegetation of the Iberian Peninsula. This will be useful even to those who do 
not accept the main argument. He also provides a history of Iberia from the Old 
Stone Age to the Christian reconquest, more history, to my mind, than is needed 
for the purpose. 

I believe that Stanislawski’s argument would have had additional interest if 
attention had been paid to Catalonia on the opposite coast, which presents a 
problem similar to that of Portugal. Here is the case of a people who, linguistically 
at least, are farther removed from Castile than is Portugal. Yet they did unite 
with the Castilians, though they are occasionally unhappy about it to this day. 

Has Stanislawski proved his case? A categorical answer is impossible, for 
this is one of the debates that go on forever. He has given substantial and rather 
original arguments, and if future historians deny what he says, they will, never- 
theless, be unable to ignore it. i 


University of Illinois CHARLES E. NowELL 


PRINCES AND PARLIAMENTS IN GERMANY FROM THE FIFTEENTH 
TO THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By F. L. Carsten. (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1959. Pp. x, 473. $8.00.) 


Tur is a big and long-awaited book on a big and, as the author justly says, 
"very much neglected subject": he wishes to discover why, in contrast to the 
English Parliament, the Estates of the German principalities, far from develop- 
ing further from the positions attained in the sixteenth century, instead declined. 
No other problem is more urgently in need of a solution than this one if we 
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are ever to attempt an answer to the question that insistently obtrudes itself on 
us: “What went wrong with Germany?” 

Mr. Carsten has already addressed himself to this problem in his previous 
book, The Origins of Prussia. (Brandenburg-Prussia, accordingly, is not system- 
atically treated here; the Hapsburg territories and the ecclesiastical states are like- 
wise omitted, and deferred for treatment in a third volume. Wiirttemberg receives 
the most thorough discussion.) The solution offered in the present rather un- 
evenly written book is on the whole clearly worked out, although many ques- 
tions are left unanswered, and on the whole convincing, though surprisingly tame 
(which is not Carsten’s fault) and in an important respect perhaps anachronistic. 
The German Estates’ resistance to the princes “was sapped by social and economic 
changes, by the price revolution, and especially by the Thirty Years War”; more- 
over, they were internally divided, and so in a number of instances allowed the 
princes to introduce new forms of taxation which made their own existence dis- 
pensable. But beyond this complex of facts, “one of the decisive differences” 
between the German and the English developments consisted in the refusal of 
most of the German Estates to contemplate resisting infractions of the constitu- 
tions by force: “the spirit of the Roundheads was singularly absent from seven- 
teenth-century Germany.” This important element is, as Carsten recognizes, itself 
in need of explanation. Though he speculates on the effects of Luther’s teaching 
on passive obedience, he clearly prefers social and economic reasons: “There was 
no London and no Paris to oppose the king, but only small, declining towns, with 
an anxious spirit and few resources. . . . The nobility and the towns were bitterly 
hostile to each other. No revolutionary movement could arise under such condi- 
tions.” This is all just; only on Carsten’s own showing many of the territorial 
towns (as opposed to the free cities) were already in decline during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, the period of the Estates’ ascendancy. Moreover, the 
mutual hostility of the nobility and the towns in Germany is rightly contrasted 
with the crucial cooperation of their English counterparts during the Civil War, 
explained in terms of our old friends the knights of the shires and the gentry 
who were in a position, socially and constitutionally, to mediate between the great 
nobles and the urban population. But this situation, if correctly stated (cf. the 
qualifications suggested by Professor Trevor-Roper), had its firm origins in Eng- 
lish history in the thirteenth century. The persistent suspicion arises, therefore, 
that the German Estates were doomed from the start, that their apparently four- 
ishing state of health in the sixteenth century was deceptive (this is indeed ex- 
plicitly admitted in the case of Hesse), and that Carsten’s book is merely an 
extremely valuable, thorough, informative, though not always conclusive, labora- 
tory exercise showing how worms struggle on a hook. 

An additional question that comes to mind is whether we are all on the right 
track in accepting English political development as a paradigm. It would be at 
least refreshing, and probably revealing, if we could find a way to escape from 
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this point of departure, to stop asking what went wrong with Germany, and 
instead to ask how the English got so far out of line. Such a discovery, however, 
would involve an effort of political imagination probably beyond our means. 


. Cornell University W. M. Sımon 


DIE ARBEITERBEWEGUNG IM WILHELMINISCHEN REICH: DIE SO- 
ZIALDEMOKRATISCHE PARTEI UND DIE FREIEN GEWERK- 
SCHAFTEN 1890-1900. By Gerhard A. Ritter. [Studien zur europáischen 
Geschichte aus dem Friedrich-Meinecke-Institut der Freien Universitat Berlin, 
Volume III.] (Berlin: Colloquium Verlag. c. 1959. Pp. 255. DM 18.) 


Tuts is an impressive book both in extent of research and acuteness of analysis. 
Mr. Ritter has read widely in the printed materials, particularly in official party 
and trade-union publications, He has attempted a fresh survey of primary sources, 
preserving throughout a critical but not hostile attitude toward previous interpre- 
tations. In addition he has concerned himself with a most useful delimitation of 
those problems whose further study he sees as needed. Understandably, not every 
aspect of the subject is covered with equal thoroughness, and it should be noted 
that the work is centered on the period of the nineties. 

The author is not so much interested in ideological differences—though he 
shows real understanding of Marxist theory—as in sociological analysis. His 
problem is the workers’ movement as a whole. While he does not take sides as 
between trade-unions and the Socialist party, or between revisionists and revolu- 
tionists, his judgment is that the workers gained in strength and achievement in 
direct proportion to their acceptance of the existing framework of German society 
and their growing willingness to work within it. The process of assimilation 
was mediated very largely through the trade-unions. The Socialist party itself comes 
off badly. The author sees it as frozen in revolutionary formulas and consistently 
missing its opportunities to become a great popular party. It underestimated the 
importance of the unions because of totally unrealistic expectations of imminent 
revolution, it failed dismally on the agrarian question, and it was evasive and 
inconsequent in cooperating with middle-class parties. Union leadership, Ritter 
suggests, was overly timid, but the unions, rather than the party, were clearly the 
center of the workers’ movement well before the revisionist controversy. Through 
working out regularized relations with employers and state, the unions created 
“bridgeheads” in the bourgeois world from which the worker extended his influ- 
ence into ever-wider fields of German political, economic, and social life. Bern- 
stein merely articulated the obvious. His publications were in fact a source of 
annoyance ‘to many who, while in agreement with him, could see nothing but 
harm in stirring up controversy needlessly. 

Ritter is careful to emphasize that his book is a sketch rather than a complete 
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account. He argues that much previous work has led to oversimplified generaliza- 
tion and that historians in the future must pay more attention to the diversities 
of union and party developments on the local level. His outlining of such 
possible research problems is precise, informed, and thoughtful. 


Connecticut. College Lenore O'BoYLE 


BISMARCKS RINGEN UM DEUTSCHLANDS GESTALTUNG. By Otto 
Becker. Edited and completed by Alexander Scharff. (Heidelberg: Quelle & 
Meyer. c. 1958. Pp. 963. DM 58.) 


Historians of modern Germany have been until recently more interested in 
foreign than in domestic affairs, in Germany's unification and her position in 
Europe than in her internal development. Hence it is that we have had to wait 
so long for a detailed study of so important a theme as the origins and develop- 
ment of.the German constitution of 1867-1871. This huge book is the result of 
many years of pious effort by a scholar whose career was largely spent in Bis- 
marck research. On Becker's death in 1955 a colleague, Alexander Scharff, as- 
sumed the task of editing the manuscript and writing the two final chapters. 

The long years of effort and constant rewriting show in the fullness of the 
material and in the maturity with which the evidence is examined and related. 
Many new documents fill in missing chinks and plaster over previous uncer- 
tainties in the story. Highly important is Becker's revelation that Bismarck in- 
tended from the beginning to assume the chancellorship and create a Reich execu- 
tive body. By making this point obscure in his original draft of the constitution 
he avoided serious opposition from his colleagues in the Prussian cabinet. Later 
he permitted the Reichstag to amend the draft in a way to justify growth of a 
central executive under his own authority. In this as in many other matters 
Becker shows that die Kunst des Nacheinanders was one of the Junker genius's 
greatest talents. His tactic was to solve the most dangerous problems in stages, 
each of which, once achieved, led logically to the next. This is the most recurrent 
theme of the work. 

In a eulogistic foreword Scharff writes of Becker's dedication to the "ruth- 
less revelation of truth" and his rejection of partisan falsification in historical 
writing. Conscious of the dangers of the “soulless authoritarian state,” he “coined” 
the concept of the “free national state” whose function was to provide for the free 
development of the individual and the spiritual and moral forces of the nation. 
In his view the “healthy, genuine, and creative” element in German history was 
to be found in a combination of the ideal of freedom, arising from the “depths 
of the people,” and the Prussian tradition of the Machtstaat, stemming from the 
Great Elector, Frederick the Great, and Bismarck. Here again can be seen that 
fatal linking in German thought of the concept of freedom with the authoritarian 
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state so ably described in a recent work by Leonard Krieger. It is tragic to see 
that none of the experiences of his own lifetime taught Becker to desist from the 
traditional German attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable. 

By his “free national state" Becker obviously meant the Bismarckian, in con- 
trast to the Hitlerian, Reich. That there was any causal connection between the 
two he would, of course, deny. He was one of those nationalistic historians to 
whom the Second Reich was the pinnacle of German political achievement. Like 
most of them he felt the urge to identify himself with its founder, but actually 
achieved the reverse. Hence Becker insists that Bismarck was always a German 
patriot eager for the ultimate fulfillment of national unity. He denies the existence 
of a “Prussian nation,” although both the expression and the sentiment were 
common before 1870 and appear repeatedly in the words and writings of Bis- 
marck and William I. Predictably he takes the view that Bismarck would never 
have settled for anything less than the complete expulsion of Austria from Ger- 
many. The leaders of the Nationalverein are made responsible for the halt at the 
Main in 1866 because of their refusal to cooperate in convoking a “preparliament” 
at Bismarck’s request. Naturally Becker also maintains that in 1870 the chancel- 
lor’s intention was to complete German unification by evolutionary means and 
that the war arose solely from French denial of the German right to national 
self- determination. Otherwise he would have been compelled to face the possibility 
that the founder of the German nation-state lost confidence in the spontaneous 
power of the German national movement to achieve his ends and deliberately 
invoked as a substitute the artificial stimulus of a national crusade against the 
French. For all his love of objectivity Becker scarcely disproves Beard’s dictum 
that written history is an “act of faith.” 


University of Illinois Orro PFLANZE 


THE DEATH OF THE PRUSSIAN REPUBLIC: A STUDY OF REICH- 
PRUSSIAN RELATIONS, 1932-1934. By Earl R. Beck. [Florida State Uni- 
versity Studies, Number 31.] (Tallahassee: Florida State University. 1959. 
Pp. x, 283. $6.00.) 


Ir is of course obvious that the history of Prussia throughout the Weimar 
and Nazi eras cannot be understood without reference to the history of the Reich. 
Indeed, the history of Prussia is so inseparable from that of the Reich that any 
attempt to recount the first as distinguished from the second is bound to en- 
counter insuperable difficulties. The evolution of the present study illustrates this 
perfectly. The author planned to investigate the reasons for the fall of Prussian 
democracy in the early 1930’s. In pursuing this investigation, he came to con- 
centrate, as his subtitle indicates, on the relations between the Reich and Prussia. 
He wished to dwell on the developments in Prussia, but he found that what 
happened there from 1932 to 1934 was intelligible only when viewed as part of 
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the larger German scene. In the end he gave the Reich rather than Prussia the 
bulk of his attention. Nonetheless the allusions to Prussia are frequent and exten- 
sive enough to justify the title. 

The author has examined important collections of unpublished sources, notably 
the protocols of the German and Prussian cabinets and the files of the United 
States Department of State. He has also utilized filmed portions of the Schleicher 
Nachlass now in the Bundesarchiv at Koblenz. With the aid of these materials, 
he has traced the fall of the Prussian republic and assessed the responsibility not 
only of the foes of democracy but of its defenders as well. The latter, he correctly 
notes, “played it safe” at a time “when there still remained an outside chance to 
save democracy from destruction.” The heart of the book and by far its strongest 
section is the long and detailed analysis of Papen’s chancellorship. The coup of 
July 20, 1932, against the Prussian government and the ensuing trial before the 
German Supreme Court in Leipzig are handled with commendable thoroughness 
and insight. Here the author makes a real contribution. To be sure, as he himself 
concedes, there are still a good many lacunae in our knowledge of some of the 
men and situations he has chosen to treat. But his solid and perceptive mono- 
graph will undoubtedly be of help to future researchers. 


University of Chicago S. WinLiAM HALPERIN 


FROM JOSEPH II TO THE JACOBIN TRIALS: GOVERNMENT POLICY 
AND PUBLIC OPINION IN THE HABSBURG DOMINIONS IN THE 
PERIOD OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Ernest Wangermann. 
[Oxford Historical Series, Second Series.] (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1959. Pp. x, 212. $4.00.) 


WirHour much mental contortion a persuasive case could be developed for 
the view that the subtitle of this work should simply be "the impact of revolu- 
tionary France upon the managers and the inhabitants of the sprawling realm of 
the Hapsburgs." The best part of the book deals with the “Jacobin conspiracies,” 
centering principaly in cosmopolitan and intellectually exciting Vienna, in dis- 
sident middle-class circles of Hungary, and in a company of university students 
at Innsbruck. The arrests of Francophile citizens, their trials, in which more than 
a semblance of legality prevailed due in large part to the sturdy and resourceful 
intervention of Baron Karl A. Martini, second president of the supreme judiciary 
(his enlightening Vortrag is reproduced as an appendix), and the net results of 
the whole episode considerably amplify the pioneer researches of Walter C. 
Langsam. 

For richness and depth of original materials explored, this book stands in a 
class apart; warnings of gaps in the surviving evidence due to the ravages of 
arson and war are from time to time properly introduced. Discriminating balance 
in judgment matches the skill and energy of Mr. Wangermann in research and 
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in sifting the wheat from the chaff. That fluid something called “public opinion” 
crops up repeatedly and it would have been helpful if the author had somewhere 
offered his working conception of the term. 

In the early chapters a searching and successful attempt has been made to 
appraise the response to the reforms of Emperor Joseph II by varied segments of 
his subjects. A tug of war between the privileged elements, lay and clerical, bent 
on the revocation of detested legislation, and partisans of the "Enlightenment," 
middle-class men in the vanguard, determined to preserve the progressive gains, 
greatly stimulated political consciousness. The tide of revolution in France im- 
parted fresh energy to the forward cause in Austria, whose spokesmen vigorously 
condemned armed Hapsburg intervention against the new French order. That 
antipathetic attitude plagued Emperor Leopold II and his youthful, unprepared 
successor, Francis II; and official dread of a rebellion to throw down the Haps- 
burg police state persisted until 1801. 

As a piece of literature, this meritorious and really interesting book, which 
appears in a series of theses originally submitted for higher degrees at Oxford, 
could do with some improvement; paragraphs are frequently so short and choppy 
as to be disconcerting. A comparative study of the response in Austria to French 
"Jacobinism" and to Russian Bolshevism would make an instructive contribution 
to historical learning. 


University of Rochester Artuor J, May 


THE CRIME OF GALILEO. By Giorgio de Santillana. (2d ed.; Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1959. Pp. xvi, 338. Cloth $6.50, paper $1.75.) 


Tue crime of Galileo was not that he challenged a church determined to sup- 
press innovation, Professor de Santillana maintains, but that he ran afoul of a 
set of intriguers willing to misuse the Church for personal ends. The “learned 
coalition,” the “custodians of wisdom” with their “interlocking caste interest,” 
in a word those who presided over traditional learning, saw both in Galileo's 
work and in his vernacular presentation threats to their position and prestige. 
Readily accessible lay the Church of the Counter Reformation; a hierarchy that 
never realized what it was doing docilely obeyed the will of its servants, and 
Galileo was silenced. If the author dismisses the traditional charge against the 
Church, he does not for a moment deny her responsibility for being thus passively 
exploited. | 

In transcending the stale battle cries of bygone contentions, Santillana raises 
us to a new level of insight. Even when we acknowledge a major contribution, 
however, we may still raise questions. Is new Intrigue perhaps old Church writ 
large? Does it not continue to explain on the level of malevolence what seems 
to require explanation on another plane? The book implies that Galileo's theories 
were demonstrated so decisively that beyond the ranks of the stupid malice alone 
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could have blocked their acceptance. The intriguers "quickly appraised the new 
theories and decided to make short work of them." Thus to state the case seems 
to underestimate the profundity of what Galileo proposed. Is not Santillana 
nearer the truth when he says in another place that Galileo "saw ‘prematurely’. . . 
what ordinary minds like the Vatican astronomers could realize and communicate 
only a century too late"? The apparent assumption that without the intrigue 
Galileo would have carried the Church smoothly into recognition of the new 
cosmology underestimates in a similar way the extent of the readjustment re- 
quired. The scientific revolution shook Christianity, Catholic and Protestant alike, 
to its very foundation, Over half a century after Galileo's trial, scientists such as 
Newton were still anxiously examining the implications modern science held for 
religion. However much they dreaded, we realize now that they scarcely sus- 
pected the tenth part. When Santillana writes that "it was [Galileo's] bad luck 
and nothing else to run into a coalition of forces which decided that he must be 
liquidated," he is placing chance at the center of the stage where necessity belongs. 
Possibly the conflict could have taken another form. Perhaps Galileo himself 
might have avoided entanglement, but surely a similar episode, and more than 
one, was bound to arise from an intellectual change of such magnitude. 


Grinnell College Ricnanp S. WESTFALL 


RISORGIMENTO E CAPITALISMO. By Rosario Romeo. [Biblioteca di Cul- 
tura Moderna, Number 531.] (Bari: Editori Laterza. 1959. Pp. 207. L. 1,400.) 


THe form of this short book (it consists of two long essays first published in 
1956 and 1958 in a periodical, Nord e Sud) can easily obscure its interest and 
significance. It has a specific importance for students of the risorgimento and 
its aftermath, but it is also interesting and important as an essay on historiography. 
It indudes a modest but challenging test of the theories and analytical models 
that economists have devised to explain the process of capital growth and the 
transition from an agricultural to an industrial economy in underdeveloped 
countries. 

The "model" that Romeo challenges is the Marxian one as applied to Italy 
by Gramsci. Gramsci, in his Risorgimento, represented that movement as a light 
that failed. The Italian bourgeoisie, timorously refusing to identify itself with 
the peasants—the Italian "proletariat"—to overthrow, by means of a “Jacobin” 
type of revolution, the surviving elements of a feudal and theocratic regime, 
renounced its historic "mission." This mission was to create a democracy and at 
the same time a national market of consumers on which a modern capitalistic 
structure could be based. 

In his first essay Romeo reviews at length postwar studies by Communist his- 
torians who were inspired by the Gramscian thesis or shared its assumptions. 
Well aware that the liberal historiography of the risorgimento has lacked “a con- 
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tent conforming to the most recent interests of historical research,” Romeo wel- 
comed these books as a fresh, alive, and fruitful approach to the subject. His 
criticism of all of them, and of Gramsci, is that while the authors profess to be 
writing “scientifically,” their investigation “is placed at the service of an abstract 
historical model and not vice versa.” 

Having delivered this attack on Marxist historiography, Romeo felt impelled 
to offer his own construction of the socioeconomic revolution that took place in 
Italy after its unification. The result is Part II of the present volume. 

The author has met the Marxist historians on their own ground, accepting 
Gramsci's view that the vital problem for Italy emerging from the risorgimento 
was the mobilization of capital with which to achieve industrial power, and that 
what is historically in question is “the efficacy of the Risorgimento as premise to 
a modern development of Italian life.” Finding the models of the Marxists not 
only compulsively used but out of date, Romeo has sought and found his in the 
writings of Gerschenkron, Nurske, and other students of economic growth and 
capital formation in underdeveloped countries. Tackling bravely the task of 
analyzing and interpreting statistical series, he has tested these models against 
the statistical data now available for the period 1861-1887. He emerges with a 
picture of a ruling class that sensed the problem of the nation correctly. By drastic 
taxation and public works that class created the “infra-structures” of industrial 
capitalism, and by these and other means effected the transfer of capital from agricul- 
ture to heavy industry. In doing this they struck at the activity that was then the 
principal source of Italy’s wealth and economic progress and thus inflicted wide- 
spread hardship on the peasant majority of the population, notably in the south. 
It was a cruel process, but not more cruel, Romeo argues, than the effect of the 
inclosure movement in England and far less cruel than the measures inflicted to 
the same end by the Communists on the peasants of Russia. As for “the efficacy” 
of the process, or, if you please, “of the Risorgimento,” as “premise to a modern 
development of Italian life,” Romeo points to the fact that, in spite of severe 
economic handicaps and strong demographic pressures, "Italy alone among the 
nations of the Mediterranean area succeeded in creating a great industrial appara- 
tus and a highly developed urban civilization." He cites with pride the startling 
conclusion of Colin Clark that "the rates of development of the real product per 
man-hour" in Italy during the last century have exceeded those of the United 
States (since 1870), of Japan, and even of the Soviet Union. 

In short, Romeo's conclusions are: that the democratic agrarian revolution 
that Gramsci and other Marxist historians would have had the risorgimento effect 
was impracticable, given the ignorance and backwardness of the Italian peasants 
and the hostility of mid-century Europe to “Jacobin” revolutions; that, if suc- 
cessful, its effect would have been undesirable, since—or so economists now believe 
—productivity, not mass consumption, is the mainspring of economic growth; and 
finally that the Italy produced by the risorgimento and shaped by its moderate- 
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liberal leaders has achieved a striking success in acquiring the benefits of mod- 
ern civilization. 

I have reported only the central thread of argument in this little book and 
have not done justice to the breadth of thought and knowledge ‘that the author 
displays. Romeo, like Croce, believes that the truth we need is to be found in 
history. He writes with a vigor, generosity of spirit, and confidence in an appeal 
to the facts, interpreted reasonably and in the light of the values of our day, that 
his master, Croce, would applaud. 


Baltimore, Maryland Kent ROBERTS GREENFIELD 


THE RUSSIAN PUSH TOWARD JAPAN: RUSSO-JAPANESE RELA- 
TIONS, 1697-1875. By George Alexander Lensen. (Princeton, N. J.: Prince- 
ton University Press. 1959. Pp. xv, 553. $10.00.) 


Tris monograph concerns the origins of Russo-Japanese relations from 1697, 
when Russian first met Japanese, to 1875, when Russia and Japan agreed on a 
boundary settlement that assigned the island of Sakhalin to Russia and the 
Kurile Islands to Japan. The period is marked by Russian activity and Japanese 
passivity. Impelled in general by the forces that brought Russian dominion over 
Siberia and the North Pacific and in particular by the prospect of trade and a 
source of food supply for eastern Siberia, Russia sought commercial and diplo- 
matic relations with Japan. But Japan had closed its doors to Europeans in 1641 
and obdurately refused to open them to Russians. It was several voyages and 
1739 before the Russians found the main island of Japan, and it was several 
voyages more and over a century later (1855 and 1858) before Japan’s doors were 
thrown open to the Russians. In the interim Russians had knocked at the doors, 
preparing the way for Admiral Perry’s success, occupied the northern Kurile 
Islands, acquired the left bank and mouth of the Amur River, and temporarily 
occupied the island of Sakhalin. After 1858, ironically, little of the hoped-for 
trade materialized, but the Russians did establish an Orthodox mission at Hako- 
date and won greater respect from the Japanese than did the other westerners. 
With two or three exceptions the Russian push toward Japan was notable for its 
restraint, growing understanding of the Japanese, and absence of hostility. But 
all this was to change after 1875 when Japan’s industrialization and the cross- 
currents of European imperial rivalry in the Far East led Japan into continental 
expansion and conflict with Russia. 

Professor Lensen’s contribution is original in that no one has hitherto sys- 
tematically and adequately treated this period of Russo-Japanese relations. He 
has utilized most, if not all, of the Russian literature on the subject and the 
pertinent literature in other Western languages. It is original too in that he has 
used a substantial number of Japanese sources, enabling him to set forth the rea- 
sons for the Japanese exclusion policy, the internal debates it aroused, the factors 
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at work to break it down, and tbe Japanese side of the negotiations provoked by 
Russian advances. For Western readers this should be an appreciable addition 
to their knowledge and a substantial service. Unpublished archival material has 
not been used, but I doubt that such material would significantly alter the picture 
or conclusions. 

This is a carefully written book, evidencing meticulous attention to details 
and scholarly craftsmanship. The author expresses himself clearly and well, and 
within his narrative framework his material is logically organized. Nevertheless. 
it is not an easy book to read, for too often its pace is tedious and slow. Each 
voyage is narrated with so much detail about instructions to the commander, 
the complement of officers and crew, such quarrels as occurred, the route of the 
voyage, how the Russians were received by the Japanese, the negotiations that 
ensued, and so on, that one begins to think this a history of voyages and loses 
sight of essential developments. This treatment results in long paragraphs, long 
chapters, and a long book. That much of the material is interesting and colorful 
is not to be denied, but that it is always germane to the topic is open to question; 
and the detail slows the narrative down to a crawl, requiring the reader to back- 
track frequently to pick up the signposts. Fortunately the book closes with an 
excellent summary, and the author’s judgment and conclusions are sound and 
judicious. 

A second criticism points to the opposite pole: an insufficiently detailed treat- 
ment of certain aspects, notably the factors and considerations operating at the 
governmental center, St. Petersburg. Here the push toward Japan was alternately 
encouraged and neglected. Though not ignored, the reasons for the policy at a par- 
ticular time could be more thoroughly explored. As it is, the Russian advance 
seems too often to be local and unrelated to the rest of the Russian Empire. In 
short there is an imbalance of treatment. 

The usual adjuncts of bibliography and index are adequate. There are several 
line drawn maps, not always easy to read. Still, however much the book would 
be improved by better balance and streamlining, it is a solid, useful work. 


University of California, Los Angeles RaymMonp H. Fismer 


RUSSIAN FAR EASTERN POLICY, 1881-1904: WITH SPECIAL EMPHA- 
SIS ON THE CAUSES OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. By Andrew 
Malozemoff. [Russian and East European Studies.] (Berkeley: University of 
California Press. 1958. Pp. 358. $5.00.) 


Ir cannot be said that writers on Russian subjects have neglected the diplomacy 
of the empire in the Far East at the turn of the century. Even many undergrad- 
uates study the story of the Trans-Siberian Railway, the rivalry between Witte 
and Plehve, the activities of the sinister Bezobrazov, and the final stumbling into 
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the war with Japan, which brought military humiliation to Russia and gave the 
revolutionaries of 1905 their opportunity. No scholar so far, however, has given 
us a fully documented account of the foreign relations of the immediate prewar 
period, and the single effort that can be termed even partly successful, B. A. 
Romanov’s Rosstia v Man’chzhurii, 1892-1906, dates in its original version from 
1928, 

Mr. Malozemoffs work attempts to remedy this deficiency. The book was 
written as a doctoral dissertation at the University of California, Although the 
author died in 1952, his mother engaged the cooperation of the university's press 
in bringing the book to publication. Unfortunately it appears that the author was 
unable to get his work far beyond the stage at which so many dissertations are 
accepted. Attention is evenly distributed over great events and small. There are 
almost eighteen hundred footnotes for the nine chapters (as usual, buried in the 
back of the book). The author’s own conception of the significance of what he 
has done is relegated to a bibliographical essay—incidentally, a very fine one—in 
which even there it does not emerge clearly. There is, moreover, not one line 
of conclusion, the book ending abruptly with the Japanese attack on Port Arthur. 
The bibliographical essay suggests that the author was capable of both analysis 
and balanced judgment, but the work remains a bare and dull narrative. 

The narrative, however, will be useful to scholars. The earlier chapters are 
not completely satisfactory. The building of the Trans-Siberian Railway is labeled 
as “primarily strategic,” and its intended (or actual) significance in the develop- 
ment of migration and the economy of Russian Asia is scarcely mentioned. In 
describing the ideologists of eastern expansion, the Slavophiles are irrelevantly 
included, but the Vostochniki are not fully explained. From 1895 the account is 
tighter, but it is still not easy for the reader to follow the varying fortunes of 
Russia in Korea, the impact of her European connections on the Far East, and 
the degree of her influence in China. 

The last two chapters deal with the dispute between Russia and Japan ac- 
tually leading to the war. On the dust jacket the publisher claims that it is shown 
that “Japan and not Russia proved the more aggressive” in this dispute. Since 
the author does not use sources in Japanese, this claim would be risky if the 
author made it, which he does not. He links the decline of Witte’s influence to 
the rise of the Bezobrazov clique; he is critical of Witte, but also of Bezobrazov. 
His contention is that the latter's clique was not responsible for the war, not 
because it feared or opposed war, but because it was less influential than has been 
thought. Here, however, the author's argument is confusing: he claims that 
Bezobrazov's appointment as state secretary in May 1903 could be "considered 
a mark of high favor ..., but not an expression of favoritism.” Perhaps, but he 
still wielded great influence. 

The story that emerges is one of a series of Russian imperialist ventures in 
Ásia, no more or less vicious, if somewhat less well coordinated, than those of 
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England, France, or Germany. But it would be hard to assign to this book any 
particular contribution in clarifying the old, tedious, confused story of the back- 
. ground of the Russo-Japanese War. 


University of Washington Donatp W. TREADGOLD 


THE SOVIET UNION BETWEEN THE 19TH AND 20TH PARTY CON- 
GRESSES, 1952-1956. By G. D. Embree. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 
1959. Pp. ix, 365. Glds. 22.80.) 


A sounp analysis of the domestic and foreign policies of the Soviet Union 
during the years immediately following Stalin's death is a much-needed work in 
the field of Soviet studies. G. D. Embree's effort to satisfy this need moves from 
a short review of events prior to 1953, through the “doctors” plot” and the strug- 
gle for power after Stalin's death, to the first important changes in domestic and 
foreign policies. Thereafter, the book traces Khrushchev's rise, surveys the "new" 
foreign policies of 1955 in its most interesting and valuable chapter, and closes 
with an examination of the alarums, excursions, and decisions of the Twentieth 
Party Congress. Embree's account of this period of violent transformation from 
the Stalin era is capably organized and well written. It contains considerable 
information skillfully fitted into credible patterns but does not add much to what 
is already known. It seldom moves beyond the confines of high party politics 
and personalities and indulges excessively in a sort of "historical Kremlinology"— 
the art of guessing on slim evidence which important official was on his way 
up, down, or out at any given moment—and the vice of explaining (without 
benefit of direct evidence) the motives, maneuvers, and decisions of party leaders. 

The author's methods of research are disturbing. He has not considered it 
necessary to learn Russian for his most difficult task. His main sources are news- 
papers, reports by the BBC, translations from the Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press, and the more learned writings of Western scholars. Despite the excellence 
of some of these materials, Embree’s inability to use Russian makes him the 
intellectual prisoner of his sources. He is repeatedly compelled to draw his con- 
clusions from scraps of information digested by others, or from the few lines of 
a Soviet document quoted fortuitously in an American or German article. There 
is also a marked tendency to accept the conjectures of journalists without troubling 
to discover whether, say, the brilliant hypotheses of New York Times reporters 
in 1953 and 1954 have been confirmed or destroyed by later developments. Sur- 
mises are occasionally transformed into facts by reference to the opinions of 
anonymous “western observers” and “western diplomats,” and though Embree 
very often makes use of a cautionary “perhaps,” he tends to consider statements 
thus prefaced as reliable bits of evidence upon which his conclusions may be 
founded. The author’s spelling is the most atrocious this reviewer has ever seen 
in any published work. Hampered by these rather serious shortcomings, the book 
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nonetheless provides a useful summary of significant events and their probable 
causes, 


Michigan State University ARTHUR E. ADAMS 


WAR AND THE SOVIET UNION: NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND THE 
REVOLUTION IN SOVIET MILITARY AND POLITICAL THINKING. 
By H. S. Dinerstein. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1959. Pp. 268. $5.50.) 


War and the Soviet Union is a title that covers many possibilities. The author’s 
note, however, acknowledging his indebtedness to “instruction in military develop- 
ments,” taken together with the subtitle, Nuclear Weapons and the Revolution 
in Soviet Military and Political Thinking, well define its limitations. Although 
some might expect "research undertaken for the U. S. Air Force by the RAND 
Corporation” to concentrate on changing concepts of strategy, tactics, armament, 
and logistics, this volume centers around the changing belief in “The Likelihood 
of War" as expressed in Soviet publications, civil and military. 

It is Dinerstein's underlying thesis that “The Soviet leaders now believe that 
the world balance of power has changed decisively in their favor." Yet, he argues, 
the Soviet Union does not believe that even nuclear weapons constitute a sufficient 
deterrent to a possible attack by the capitalist world, and therefore it persists in a 
posture of defense. The "revolution" he describes is an increased appreciation of 
the factor of surprise and of the possibility of “decisive defeat” of one of the com- 
batants in an early stage of the war. It is his belief that if the Soviet Union should 
ever reach a point at which it feels secure against retaliation, it would not hesitate, 
in the event of serious threat of imminent hostilities, to launch a sudden “pre- 
emptive" (a nicer word than "preventive") war. 

As Dinerstein tells the story, Stalin had after the failure of the Nazi invasion 
developed a somewhat smug confidence in the ultimate decisiveness of "the per- 
manently-operating factors,” among which industrial strength, popular morale, 
and ability of the commanders were the most important. The turning point, he 
believes, came with publication (September 1953) of an article in Military 
Thought by General Talenskii, then editor of that monthly organ of the Ministry 
of Defense. One can scarcely accept the suggestion that the ensuing power strug- 
gle between Malenkov and Khrushchev was intimately related to the question of 
military thinking; as Dinerstein himself shows, Molotov and Kaganovich, as well 
as Bulganin and Zhukov, were on Khrushchev’s side in the matter of the likeli- 
hood of war. 

The author has combed the mass of writings in the politico-military Soviet 
journals and has selected a very considerable bulk of evidence, interlarded with 
more frankly political speeches and articles by civilians, in support of his theory 
of a radical change in Soviet thinking on the problem of war, the means of avoid- 
ing it, and the methods of preparing for it. A random check on some of his 
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sources indicates that his quotations have been translated with admirable accu- 
racy. Yet in some cases they do not fairly reflect the context, as, for example, when 
he suggests that during 1954 Colonel Fedorov changed his views on the destruc- 
tive importance of strategic bombing, without making it quite clear that the 
colonel was merely emphasizing his continuing belief that, for a number of other 
reasons as well, civilian morale has always been and increasingly will be the 

"decisive" factor in war. In another case a frequently cited General Pokrovskii 

(a doctor of science and a professor) is used to indicate that "as early as 1956" 

the ballistic missile was coming to be regarded as the "decisive" weapon. The 

author does not mention that even two years earlier this same professor-general 

had written that atomic and nuclear bombs constituted “the beginning of a new 

era in science” and had gone on to stress that the best weapons in the world are 

useless in the hands of those who, by reason of low morale, cannot utilize these 

advanced techniques effectively enough and that "the atomic weapon makes the | 
factor of morale even more powerful than in an ordinary war." 

The book supplies an interesting picture of recent Soviet theorizing on the 

topic but does not justify the idea that any revolution has taken place. There 
is no bibliography, and the index might almost as well not have been included. 


Brooklyn College Jesse D. CLARKSON 


Far East 


SCIENCE AND CIVILISATION IN CHINA. Volume III, MATHEMATICS 
AND THE SCIENCES OF THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH. By 
Joseph Needham, with the collaboration of Wang Ling. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1959. Pp. xlvii, 877. $27.50.) 


Ir has long been known that if ever exact scientists of wide-ranging interests 
collaborated with Chinese scholars competent in their own language and litera- 
ture, a new era in the history of science would begin. This volume, the third in 
a projected series of seven, fulfills these expectations. No one can read it and hold 
what Needham calls the “idée fixe of some Western scholars that no Chinese could 
ever originate anything." Indeed, one must concur with the assertion in his intro- 
ductory volume that between the third and the thirteenth centuries China main- 
tained a level of scientific knowledge unapproached in the West. 

Volume II, which appeared in 1956, sketched the part that philosophy played 
in the development of Chinese scientific thought. This third volume deals with 
mathematics, astronomy, geography, cartography, geology, seismology, and min- 
eralogy. It is fortunate, in a way, that these extensive studies were not attempted 
until our day. Recent archaeological discoveries and, above all, the rigorous criti- 
cisms that ancient Chinese writings have undergone in past decades lend to these 
studies a surer grounding than older investigators could claim. 
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From the wealth of information provided in this volume it is possible, in a 
brief review, to list only a few findings—omitting the detailed reasoning and the 
translations from the Chinese in which the book abounds. As for mathematics, 
Needham maintains that the numeral system of the Shang dynasty (second millen- 
nium B.C.) was more advanced than in any other culture of high antiquity. Fur- 
thermore, he challenges the usual belief that the decimal place-value system came 
to China from India; he finds it in the numbering system of the inscribed oracle 
bones (fourteenth century s.c.) and in a Mohist text of about 330 s.c. The deci- 
mal system was, of course, applied to Chinese foot rules for more than twenty 
centuries. Allied to this is the concept of zero, which appeared in China by the 
fourth century B.c., that is, earlier than any record of it in India. Zero then had 
the primitive form of a blank space on the counting board. Needham accepts 
the traditional view that the oldest Chinese mathematical classic is the Chou Pei 
Suan Ching, which some assign to the third century A.D., but which he believes 
may go back to the fourth century ».c., with later accretions. Though the place- 
value of pi was determined with fair accuracy by the first century of our era, 
the mathematician Tsu Ch’ung-chih gave the accurate figure between A.D. 430 
and sor—a figure not reached in Europe for a thousand years. Extraction of 
square and cube roots was highly developed in the first century s.c., as was also 
the use of negative numbers—the first appearance of such numbers in any civiliza- 
tion. On the whole the genius of Chinese mathematics lay in the direction of 
algebra rather than geometry. 

Chinese astronomy is important, we are told, not for its theoretical but for its 
empirical and observational character. It suffered from the nongeometrical nature 
ef Chinese mathematics and from a certain inhibition about making hypotheses. 
But apart from the Babylonians, whose records are largely lost, the Chinese were 
the most accurate and persistent observers in the world before the Arabs, as their 
vast astronomical literature shows. They constructed charts of the heavens in the 
third century a.D. and probably as early as the Han (207 B.c.-A.D. 220). Among 
the hundreds of illustrations that enrich this book is the unmistakable record of 
a nova inscribed on an oracle bone of about 1300 s.c. Prior to the Han, novae were 
naturally called “new stars" (Asin Asing); thereafter they were given the more 
vivid name “guest stars” (Ko Asing). Eclipse records go back to the fourteenth 
century B.c., and from then on are noted with greater regularity than in any other 
part of the world. Sunspots were registered in 28 5.c., or about one thousand years 
before we hear of them in Europe. Halley’s comet was observed in 240 s.c. and 
possibly in 467 s.c. After rr s.c. "every appearance of the 76-year cycle” was 
chronicled by Chinese astronomers. Halley observed it in 1682 and recognized 
it as one seen by Ápianus in 1531 and by Kepler in 1607. Though weight-driven 
clocks originated in Europe in the fourteenth century, water-driven clocks with 
astronomical features, and with another kind of escapement, existed in China 
much earlier. An armillary clock is described in detail in a book written by Su 
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Sung in 1088-1094. The carliest escapement was invented about A.D. 725 by the 
famous Buddhist priest-astronomer known as I-hsing. 

It is unnecessary to particularize other features of this great book, such as the 
recording of earthquakes, the making of a workable seismograph in a.D. 132, the 
long history of map making, or the use of plants as ore indicators. It is enough 
to say that at every stage illuminating parallels are drawn with similar develop- 
ments in Babylonia, India, Greece, Persia, and Europe. As in Volume II, the 
implications of the Chinese world view are lucidly set forth. Needham suggests, 
quite rightly, that it was a world view in which no Chinese felt truly at home 
apart from the cosmic pattern. No library of science and no person interested in 
the history of science can dispense with this book. 


Washington, D. C. ArtHor W. HUMMEL 


CONFUCIANISM IN ACTION. Edited by David S. Nivison and Arthur F. 
Wright. [Stanford Studies in the Civilizations of Eastern Asia.] (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1959. Pp. xiv, 390. $8.50.) 


Tuis volume, comprising essays by eleven authors, is a continuation of two 
others: Szudies in Chinese Thought (Chicago, 1953), edited by Arthur F. Wright; 
and Chinese Thought and Institutions (Chicago, 1957), edited by John K. Fair- 
bank. It aims to explore those areas in Chinese life in which Confucian ideas 
played a part—in the family, in "bureaucratic behavior," and in the power exer- 
cised by the throne. In addition, there are two papers explaining how Confucian- 
ism affected politics and education in Japan. The editors are aware of the diffi- 
culties of this task; for to investigate what in Chinese life is specifically Confucian 
is like inquiring what in Western civilization is essentially Christian. Naturally 
those contributors who grounded their conclusions on established biographical and 
historical data tell us most about “Confucianism in action.” Five of the eleven 
papers are of this type: two on teachers of Confucianism in the Tokugawa period; 
one on the notorious eighteenth-century Chinese figure Ho-shen; and two on 
the clan rules of families rooted in the Confucian tradition. The principles that 
guided one such Chinese family for twenty-two generations (a.D. 1050-1760)— 
the family of the eminent statesman Fan Chung-yen (989-1052)—are set forth 
in admirable detail by Denis Twitchett of Cambridge University. ' 

The other contributors, though brilliant in their reflections, often labor under 
the handicap of treating the subject abstractly. Their reasoning has about it a 
quality of unreality which, in the opinion of this reviewer, Confucianism in prac- 
tice does not have. One needs only to read the Analects or the Book of Mencius 
—or better still, live some years in China—to realize that Confucianism is not a 
dogma, a theory, or a system with a coherent body of knowledge. Consequently it 
does not lend itself well to dialectical analysis by the detached observer. It consists 
rather of insights or intuitions (discovered empirically over many centuries) © 
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about right human behavior in concrete social relations. Such insights are self- 
validating, grounded in the nature of man, and must be experienced to be fully 
understood. In short, ethics in China is an art. Art by nature is creative and is 
concerned with ever-changing situations. It is true that later Chinese thinkers, 
under the influence of Buddhism, tried to make Confucianism a coherent philoso- 
phy; but this philosophy, like others, is only a ladder which as Wittgenstein said, 
we first use and then kick away. 

_ This tendency toward overgeneralization is observable also in the very fre- 
quent use of the derogatory terms “bureaucrat” or “bureaucracy” to characterize 
the scholar or the office in which he served. True, there were officials who could 
be so described; but in every period, too, there were upright government servants 
who died poor and remonstrated against abuse of power. The usual picture of a 
self-perpetuating gentry, oblivious to public opinion, is greatly overdrawn. Hap- 
pily, one of the contributors, Miss Hui-chen Wang Liu, consistently uses the 
words “scholar-official,” thus giving the term “bureaucrat” a much-needed rest. 


Washington, D. C. ARTHUR W. HUMMEL 


STUDIES ON THE POPULATION OF CHINA, 1368-1953. By Ping-ti Ho. 
[Harvard East Asian Studies, Number 4.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1959. Pp. xviii, 341, xxxii. $6.00.) 


SrupENTs of Chinese history are chronically faced with the problem of how 
to put a reasonably accurate valuation on the quantitative dimension of Chinese 
culture. How many Chinese have there been at various times in China's history? 
At what rate, on what pattern, and under what influences has the Chinese popula- 
tion reached its present tremendous size? 'The Chinese record gives an abundance 
of figures, but subject, alas, to the usual strictures about the mendacity of statistics. 
Some of the improbabilities are obvious: the national figures for the long Ming 
period (1368-1644) show a static population, while the Communist regime in 
1953 discovers 100,000,000 more people than it had estimated in 1951. The most 
searching and intelligent critique that has. yet appeared on this baffling and im- 
portant subject is Dr. Ho’s study. He has gone behind the surface of official popu- 
lation registrations into the vast and relatively unexplored world of the Chinese 
"gazetteers," where he has found an abundance of remarkably interesting local 
detail with which to illuminate, even in many cases to "show up," the national 
figures. 

The first part of the book is a study of the official population record from 
1368 through 1953, a period during which the population of China grew from 
about sixty million to 583,000,000. There has never been a scientific census in China, 
not even the relatively careful Communist "census" of 1953. In the past, the pre- 
vailing purpose of population recording was fiscal rather than demographic; 
the government was counting tax units rather than persons. The results have 
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consequently always been on the low side, both because of corruption, evasion, 
and other reasons for underreporting and because of the government’s belief in 
traditional tax quotas, not automatically increased to keep pace with the expand- 
ing population. Ho’s exploration of the peculiar characteristics of these figures 
is sophisticated and judicious. He rejects the conventional definitions of the key 
terms used in the records and examines the intricate relationship of labor services, 
their commutation into the sing tax, and its merger with the land tax as affecting 
population statistics. The second part of the study considers more generally, but 
with the same astuteness, certain factors that have influenced population growth 
either favorably or adversely, such as the introduction of new or improved crops, 
migration from one region to another, government policy, absence of technological 
revolution, and catastrophes, both natural and man-made. Throughout, the author 
emphasizes the importance of understanding periodization and institutional de- 
velopment rather than of playing tricks with figures. Though it contains its fair 
share of statistics, Ho’s book is not meant as a statistical study of the growth of 
China’s population during the past six centuries; as he has made clear, the ma- 
terials for such a study do not exist. Rather, it is a soundly based, richly detailed, 
and genuinely humanistic contribution to the economic history of China. 


Mount Holyoke College MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF INDIA. Volume I, THE MAURYAS 
AND SATAVAHANAS, 325 B.C.-A.D. 300. Edited by K. 4. Nilakanta 
Sastri. [Published under the auspices of the Indian History Congress and the 
Bharatiya Itihas Parishad.] (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
1957. Pp. xx, 918. $28.50.) 


A Comprehensive History of India, planned in twelve volumes, is the most am- 
bitious project ever undertaken in that field. The present volume is the first to 
be published, runs to over nine hundred pages with eighty-eight plates of halftone 
ilustrations, and took seventeen years after being planned to reach first publica- 
tion (1957), during which period three of its sixteen contributors died. The 
editor is Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, one of the most distinguished of 
Indian historians, and the other fifteen contributors are also well-known Indian 
authorities. The work is designed for scholars rather than for the general reader 
or for use in schools. It owes a good deal in format and something in method of 
treatment to the Cambridge History of India, which, however, is designed on 
less than half the scale of the present series. 

The purpose of this volume is "to give a clear and accurate account of the 
social institutions and cultural achievements of ancient India against the perspec- 
tive of its political history." Hence only about a third of the space is given to 
political history as such, and the rest is devoted to economic development, social 
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- institutions, law and administration, religion and philosophy, language, literature, 
architecture, sculpture, and painting. The history of Ceylon is treated, as is also 
the cultural and colonial expansion of India to Central Asia, China, and the Far 
East. The coverage, therefore, is geographically wide and intellectually varied, and 
the volume is encyclopedic in its contents, constituting a cultural history of the 
six centuries with which it deals. So numerous are the subjects treated that, in 
spite of the size of the volume, such an important one as the six orthodox Hindu 
systems of philosophy receives only nine pages of exposition with briefer and less 
systematic comment elsewhere. It must be noted, however, that philosophy is 
rightly not separated from religion, since this is the prevailing Indian attitude, 
and religion gets much fuller treatment as a whole. 

There are a number of controversial points on which this volume takes a defi- 
nite stand. For example, the 4Arthafastra, ascribed to Kautilya (or Kautalya), the 
astute minister of Chandragupta Maurya (late fourth century s.c.), is accepted in 
the received form of the text as genuinely his production and little attention, let 
alone respect, is given to the arguments and opinions of scholars who view it as a 
reworking of about the third century a.p. The point is important for its relevance 
to the discussion of Mauryan institutions. Much less dogmatically, and perhaps 
rightly, the work accepts the Kushana emperor Kanishka as the inaugurator ot 
the Saka era of a.v. 78 rather than as ruling some fifty years later. This, of course, 
affects a good deal of chronology. Throughout the various discussions of law and 
social practices and institutions a reader may have an uneasy feeling that in this 
complicated and not well-documented field, undue, and sometimes uncritical, 
reliance is put upon the various codes of Manu, Yajfiavalkya, and other law codi- 
fiers, and the similar sections of the epic Mahabharata as representing actual prac- 
. tice and not enough allowance is made for their character as Brahmanic 
idealizations. 

Such considerations, and others that could be cited, should not be overstressed 
to obscure the many merits of this great work. It gives us a conscientious and 
balanced accounting of the large mass of inscriptional, numismatic, and other data 
on this period, which has been accumulating for more than a century. It puts into 
a single volume and correlates what we know about the life of civilized man in 
India and Ceylon in his many kinds of activities at that time. The problems are 
almost invariably laid before the reader, who thus is warned when conclusions 
are only tentative. The expense of producing a volume such as this is very great, 
and it is to be hoped that funds will be available to publish the other eleven 
contemplated in the whole work. 


University of Pennsylvania W. Norman Brown 
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Ametica 


CENTURY OF STRUGGLE: THE WOMAN’S RIGHTS MOVEMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By Eleanor Flexner. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. xiv, 384. $6.00.) 


Since Arthur M. Schlesinger pointed more than thirty years ago to “the 
silence of the historians” regarding the struggle of American women for “larger 
rights and opportunities,” a number of biographies and special studies have ap- 
peared in this neglected area, but Miss Flexner is the first to produce a work that” 
is both comprehensive and objective. Ambitiously including within her scope the 
entire period of American history to 1920, she has competently distilled the salient 
facts from a wealth of material to fashion a compact, concisely written account. 

After surveying woman's position in the colonial and revolutionary periods, ` 
the author recounts the first steps to achieve equal education and to organize a 
woman's rights movement. The latter was discontinued during the Civil War, ' 
but other beginnings developed steadily. Thousands of women were moving away 
from "stove and laundry tub" to paid employment, while many others were 
gaining valuable organizational experience in reform societies, in war relief work, 
and in helping push through the Thirteenth Amendment. Through the remainder 
of the book the author gives attention periodically to the development of organi- 
zation among woman workers and to the appearance of social welfare organiza- * 
tions among middle-class women, to changes in the status of women as they 
slowly climbed the ladder in jobs and won admission to the professions, and to 
the position of the Negro woman in comparison with that of her white sister. 
Her major concern, however, is with the emergence and development of the 
woman suffrage movement. Indeed, she devotes almost a quarter of the book to 
the twelve years immediately preceding the winning of the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment. This lack of proportion she justifies on the ground that historians have ` 
given even less attention to this important period in the struggle for woman's 
rights than to earlier phases. Another justification may be found in the fact that 
Miss Flexner gives an excellent and unbiased account of this final battle. It is 
interesting to see how the women succeeded despite the determined opposition 
of political machines and the liquor, brewing, industrial, and business interests, 
and despite their own internal divisions and the rival techniques of the National . 
American Woman Suffrage Ássociation and the National Woman's party. Having 
carried the Nineteenth Amendment through to ratification, the author concludes 
with a brief statement of the outcome to date. Some of the promised as well as the 
threatened events, she comments, have failed to materialize. The controversial 
question now is whether or not continued discriminations in earnings and employ- 
ment "can best be overcome by statute." 

As the daughter of a woman who marched in the New York suffrage parades, 
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Miss Flexner is understandably sympathetic to the efforts of women to increase 
their opportunities and responsibilities; yet she is objective in handling her ma- 
terial. She merits praise, too, for organization. In skillfully weaving together the 
threads of the different phases of development, she brightens her pattern fre- 
quently with sketches of the leaders in the various fields. The result is a nicely 
integrated story that moves along smoothly. As for sources, the bibliographical 
summary gives evidence that the author has surveyed many manuscript materials, 
but the backnotes reveal emphasis upon published sources. She explains that it 
would be impossible to write an account on such a scale “entirely from primary 
sources.” 

The author has regarded the work of such organizations as the AAUW to 
broaden intellectual horizons and advance the status of women as beyond her 
scope, and other aspects of the subject are necessarily touched on only briefly. 
It is to be hoped that this excellent survey will inspire studies in special areas 
of the topic. 


Washington, D. C. Mary R. Dearıng 


MAN OF REASON: THE LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. By Alfred Owen 
Aldridge. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. c. 1959. Pp. 348. $6.00.) 


In 1781 Franklin’s daughter, Sarah Bache, told her father that Thomas Paine 
should have “died at the instant he had finished his Common Sense, for he never 
again will have it in his power to leave the World with so much credit.” The 
remark is cruel, but grounded on a clever woman’s intuition. Paine never again 
rose to the level of his first performance. This is not surprising. The puzzle, 
rather, is that, suffering from a multitude of disabilities, he achieved even one 
literary coup de foudre. The portrait that emerges from these pages shows him 
to have been dirty, slothful, boorish, and unduly addicted to drink; pretentious, 
boastful, bullying, and a dropper of names; untrustworthy, dishonest, lying, and 
ignorant. He was proud of having read no books but his own. He was a propa- 
gandist, and the explanation of his initial brilliant success must lie in the realm 
‚of historical accident: a chance concatenation of circumstances that provided the 
maximum opportunity and challenge for Paine’s restricted talents. 

The bustle and turmoil of revolution provided his element. His wit did not 
favor the rapier, preferring rather the mallet and flail. He pursued his enemies— 
real and imagined—with the savagery of the Jacquerie. He lacked nobility of 
. spirit. His mind was his church, he claimed; it was also his country, for his only 
loyalty was to himself. Was he freedom’s champion or its camp follower? Much 
of the evidence in this book would support the latter reading of his character, 
although Professor Aldridge prefers the former. 

To establish his position, the author makes massive use of direct quotations, 
but the absence of footnotes and bibliography makes it difficult to gauge the 
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quality of the sources. The overwhelming and essentially uncritical reliance upon 
Paine's own writings indicates no great balance of selection. Too often judgments 
of men and actions are accepted directly from Paine, whose ex parte evidence. 
the author does not choose to confront with contradictory (and eminently re- 
spectable) accounts. 

There are stylistic shortcomings. Matters of importance are obscured by aei: 
less introduction of trivia. Minor characters in the narrative are inadequately 
identified. Generalizations are couched in vague terms and unsubstantiated by 
data. The mastery of the period is incomplete. Small inaccuracies are so numer- 
ous that no attempt will be made to list them here. Taken individually, they are 
not, perhaps, of prime importance. Collectively, they indicate a looseness of treat- 
ment that gravely weakens the whole work. 

Aldridge finally pleads that the justification of Paine's life lies in the subse- 
quent triumph of his concepts of freedom and democracy. Those concepts were 
not Paine's inventions; and the glory of their triumph belongs to better men 
than the pamphleteer whose democratic sensibilities could accept the Directory, 
and who broke with Napoleon because the First Consul insulted him at a public 
dinner. 


Kenyon College | CharLes R. Rrrcmeson 


THE ADAMS-JEFFERSON LETTERS: THE COMPLETE CORRESPOND- 
ENCE BETWEEN THOMAS JEFFERSON AND ABIGAIL AND JOHN 
ADAMS. In two volumes. Volume I, 1777-1804; Volume II, 1812-1826. 
Edited by Lester J. Cappon. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press 
for the Institute of Early American History and Culture. c. 1959. Pp. li, 282; 
viii, 283—638. $12.50 the set.) 


Tue correspondence between these two famed “Argonauts” of American 
nationhood has long been of interest to their fellow citizens. In 1815 Jefferson 
lamented that "our correspondence has been observed at the post offices" and that 
'a printer has bad the effrontery to propose to me the letting him publish it." In 
1822 Adams expressed the hope that “one day your letters will be all published 
in volumes.” In 1925 Paul Wilstach issued a small volume of extracts covering 
the years following the reconciliation effected through the efforts of Benjamin 
Rush. The entire corpus is now presented in full for the first time, edited with 
scholarly care, and enriched by inclusion of letters between Abigail Adams and 
Jefferson. 

This commendable project of the Institute of Early American History and 
Culture at Williamsburg has been afoot since 1948. Donald H. Mugridge and 
Lyman H. Butterfield preceded the present editor, who took over in 1956. 
Progress of the publication of the Papers of Thomas Jefferson made it possible to 
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simplify the editorial apparatus of the present volumes, But even after the monu- 
mental Jefferson and Adams projects now under way shall have been completed, 
the present work will remain useful as a convenient compilation in which valu- 
able and interesting material is concentrated; just as casebooks on particular 
legal subjects are needed by law students and practitioners notwithstanding the 
availability of hundreds of volumes of court reports containing the full text of the 
judicial decisions utilized by the casebook editors. 

The letters are grouped into appropriate chapters, the titles of which are 
striking phrases quoted from the correspondence, and each of which is preceded 
by an introductory summary by the editor, distinguished typographically from the 
text commented upon. Most of the first volume, which covers the period 1777-1804, 
consists of letters exchanged while the two statesmen were serving abroad as diplo- 
mats. Less than ten pages contain letters prior to 1784, when Jefferson left for 
Europe to join Adams in negotiating commercial treaties. Less than forty pages 
cover the period following Jefferson’s return to America in 1789. 

The second volume begins in 1812 following the reconciliation effected by 
Rush. The frequency of writing falls off during the last three years of the former 
Presidents’ lives; there are only three letters in 1824, eight in 1825, and three in 
1826. Particularly up through 1817 the interchange is marked by long and lively 
letters, treating a vast variety of intellectual concerns. Adams was a voracious 
reader, while Jefferson spent more time at the writing table, diligently returning 
a civil answer to the multitude of correspondents, mostly strangers, who burdened 
him “with their concerns, their pursuits, their projects, inventions and specula- 
tions, political, moral, religious, mechanical, historical etc. etc. etc.” Adams more 
often neglected his mail, or gave “gruff, short, unintelligible” answers. 

Political matters occupied a prominent place in the correspondence. In that 
connection the views of Adams and Jefferson on “natural aristocracy” are of par- 
ticular interest. Another frequent theme was religion. Jefferson sent to Adams 
his syllabus on the doctrine of Jesus, which had been prepared at the request of 
Benjamin Rush. Adams, after lifelong study of “ecclesiastical establishments and 
theological theories” of divers civilizations, concluded that only God can under- 
stand the universe and that “It would be Presumption and Impiety in me to 
dogmatize, on such Subjects.” Answering for himself a question that he fre- 
quently raised, Adams expressed his decided opinion “that a free government 
and the Roman Catholick religion can never exist together in any nation or 
Country.” 

As a minor criticism it may be noted that the English translations of foreign 
expressions used in the correspondence are sometimes inaccurate. 


Uniontown, Pennsylvania Epwarp DUMBAULD 
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THE CONGRESS FOUNDS THE NAVY, 1787-1798. By Marshall Smelser. 


(Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 229. $5.00.) . 


THE Constitution of 1789 gave Congress power “to provide and maintain a 
Navy," but neither the First Congress nor the Second did so. 'The United States 
was practically at war with Algiers. The wars of the French Revolution broke 
out and spread to the Atlantic and Caribbean. In 1794 Congress finally appropri- 
ated money to build six frigates. The executive branch decided to construct experi- 


mental super frigates out of rare south coast live oak. Peace with Algiers and the ` 


Jay arrangement with Britain came before any ship left the ways. Congress cut 
back the original authorization but reluctantly voted extra money to complete the 


United States, Constellation, and Constitution. In the "quasi-war" with France 


that soon erupted, appropriations were made for more frigates; some thirty-six 
smaller vessels were built or bought; and much was spent on ordnance and stores. 
In the executive branch the War Department was split and a separate Department 
of the Navy created. By 1798 the United States had a fleet, the rudiments of an 
arms industry, and disunification to boot. 

This example of national progress has been narrated before, notably by C. O. 
Paullin and Harold and Margaret Sprout. Marshall Smelser acknowledges this 
fact. A Notre Dame professor, formerly a Forrestal Fellow at Annapolis, he ex- 
plains in an introduction somewhat saltier than the text: “My contribution has 
been to steer the same headings and to survey every rock, shoal, islet, and shore 
line they sighted, and to describe the results on a detailed chart.” 

Actually, he has done more than that. Most earlier writers were men in uni- 
form who thought the logic of preparedness self-evident and any contrary attitude 
at least wrongheaded. Even the Sprouts took sides. But Smelser has succeeded in 
setting forth both cases. He not only shows the arguments for a navy but also the 
heartfelt convictions of those who thought it expensive, provocative, and po- 
tentially dangerous. As almost anyone must, he concludes that Federalist navalists 
saw reality better than their opponents. "The head says their naval policy was the 
correct one,” he writes, “but the heart secretly admires many of the effective 
" strokes of the anti-naval bloc.” 

Smelser has probed little beneath the rhetoric of the issue. His method i is to 
explain the point in debate and then proceed step by step through the contentions 
and rebuttals that came into play. He describes divisions in Congress as roughly 
North vs. South. In so far as he generalizes further, he relies on Eugene P. Link's 
Democratic-Republican Societies and Manning J. Dauer's Adams Federalists. But 
his monograph is on a limited subject. One of his findings is that Congress and 


the press treated preparedness as a secondary issue. And not every historian has to : 


be his own sociologist. Smelser has studied a not insignificant political debate and 
written about it with understanding and scrupulous fairness. 


Harvard University Ernest R. May 
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THE URBAN FRONTIER: THE RISE OF WESTERN CITIES, 1790-1830. 
By Richard C. Wade. [Harvard Historical Monographs, Number 41.] (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. 362. $6.00.) 


Ricard C. Wade has produced an interesting and instructive account of the 
rise of five western cities—Pittsburgh, Lexington, Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. 
Louis. His narrative is generally straightforward and free of dogmatism and 
error. Its strongest point is his comparison of the respective urban histories with 
emphasis upon social and cultural progress. The weakest point in the volume is 
the bibliographical note of two and one-half pages in which the author discusses 
classes of material but does not cite any references. This is unfortunate for the 


‘study is based upon extensive research. 


The founding in the latter half of the eighteenth century and the early 


growth of the five western cities to 1815 are discussed in the first part of the 


volume. Although the author includes other factors that produced growth, such 
as manufacturing and immigration, he believes that these new urban centers ex- 
perienced rapid growth chiefly because of their transportation advantages. Conse- 
quently the dividing point in his narrative, 1815, not the depression of 1819, was 
chosen because it marked the successful use of the steamboat on the Ohio-Missis- 
sippi River system. The second part of the volume covers the fifteen years after 
1815. Lexington, an inland city, was something of an exception, for steamboats 
aided its rivals to recover after 1819 while doing nothing to stimulate its own re- 
vival, 

“ Early progress toward the paving and clearing of streets, the provision of 
police and fire protection, the formation of water supplies, and the improvement 
of health conditions was interrupted by the depression in 1819. By the middle 


‘twenties, enlarged spending had restored these services and by 1830 city adminis- 


trations had come to grips with their most pressing problems in these fields. Edu- 
cational institutions, churches, Sunday schools, and in some instances theaters, 
museums, and libraries had been founded and sometimes had developed notice- 
able strength. 

A few errors are perhaps not minor in a study of this type. The Monongahela 
Valley is not incredibly rich in iron although it has extensive coal deposits. The 
Battle of Blue Licks did not insure Lexington’s orderly development but was a 
“bloody defeat” of the pioneers. To classify all cultural leaders as “urban prod- 
ucts” is to draw too sharp a line between rural and urban in a day when these 
small towns were only slightly less rural than the country itself. 

This study will take its place in the historical literature ne the urban- 
ization of the United States. 


Indiana University Jonn D. BARNHART 
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THE PAPERS OF JOHN C. CALHOUN. Volume I, 1801-1817. Edited by 
Robert L. Meriwether. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press for the 
South Caroliniana Society. 1959. Pp. xlii, 469. $10.00.) 


" — "Tur volume is the capstone of the scholarly career of the late Robert L. Meri- 
wether, who died in 1958 when the book was in galleys. It is an accurately edited 
documentary record of John C. Calhoun's life, which carries him into his thirty- 
sixth year. Probably the expression "accurately edited" fails to do full justice to 
Meriwether's work, for the standards represented on his pages are high. First- 
rate judgments are mirrored in the introduction, in the short essay on editorial 
procedure, in the inclusion of significant congressional reports that were not 
wholly products of Calhoun's mind and pen, and in the sensible decision to omit 
certain minor Calhoun papers. Items not reproduced in full are either listed or 
summarized in a nine-page calendar, which is followed by a clarifying genealogi- 
cal table, a bibliography, and an excellent index. The separate indexing of this 
and each subsequent volume should make searchers especially happy, pending 
completion of the set. 

The absence of pre-1801 documents is regrettable but by no means unusual in 
the case of an American born in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. (The 
earliest known Zachary Taylor manuscript was composed when 'laylor was 
twenty-three, and the first Henry Clay letter dates from 1798 when Clay was 
twenty-one.) Would that we had Calhoun correspondence reflecting the thoughts 
and aspirations of the boy of ten or twelve and the adolescent of fifteen or six- 
teen! If such fugitive material exists, it escaped Meriwether's vigilant eye. More 
surprising, except to students familiar with Charles M. Wiltse's Calhoun bi- 
ography, is the dearth of somewhat later letters addressed to political associates, 
friends, and all but one relative. If Mrs. Floride Bonneau Colhoun [sic] had not 
saved thirty-odd communications from the youthful lawyer-statesman, who in 
1811 became her son-in-law, our knowledge of his private life in this period 
would be still more fragmentary. 

Scholars less interested in Calhoun's personality than in the politics of the 
times will attach particular value to the congressional speeches, reports, resolu- 
tions, and debates collected in this volume. True, many of them have been 
printed previously, but in questionable form and without Meriwether’s illuminating 
comments, Now the reader is able to analyze conveniently and to understand 
clearly military, monetary, and other nuances. Although the system of notation 
may be regarded as rather unorthodox in Princeton and Lexington, it certainly is 
acceptable and intelligible. The total number of reproduced items is small—ı59 
compared with some twelve hundred in the first volume of The Papers of 
Henry Clay. This part of The Papers of John C. Calhoun, however, reaches its 
conclusion at a line of demarcation sharply dividing two major stages of a poli- 
tician’s rise. Assuredly, there would have been no virtue in covering a few more 
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years for the sake of a quantitative achievement, natural in another book but 
artificial in this one. 

It is encouraging to learn that Meriwether’s di is unlikely to jeopardize 
the continuation of the project so dear to his heart. Under a new editor's guidance 
perhaps as many as fourteen future Calhoun volumes may be anticipated. To be 
published during the same time that the Jefferson, Franklin, Clay, Madison, and 
Hamilton papers will also appear, they should underscore the influence of a leader 
and thinker who—at the age of twenty-nine—was hailed by a Virginia journalist 
as "one of those master spirits, who stamp their name upon the age in which they 
live.” 

University of Kentucky Horman HAMILTON 


THE ORDEAL OF THE UNION (Volume V). THE WAR FOR THE 
UNION. Volume I, THE IMPROVISED WAR, 1861-1862. By Allan Nevins. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, c. 1959. Pp. x, 436. $7.50.) 


THREE-QUARTERS of a century ago there was a significant concentration of 
events in the realm of American historiography. The records of the Civil War 
had reached a convenient point of mobilization and a historian of talent and 
means, equipped with the new “scientific” methodology, undertook to use them. 
James Ford Rhodes projected in the 1880’s a series of seven volumes, A History 
of the United States from the Compromise of 1850, to carry the story at least to 
1877. In due course the task was accomplished and acclaimed. But as the dec- 
ades passed there developed a cumulative sense that this was not the definitive, 
“scientific” work that its author had believed it would be. It was neither objective 
nor comprehensive. Some twenty years ago Allan Nevins undertook to restudy 
the field, He projected a series of ten volumes to be known as The Ordeal of the 
Union beginning in 1847 to continue into the Grant regime. 

The first four volumes dealing with the ante bellum years have now been 
followed by the fifth of the series covering the first year of the clash of arms. It 
is neatly organized around the central theme that it was a year of improvisation, 
marked by a colossal succession of blunders. But from these disasters, the North 
discovered the organization and cooperation that were not only to win the war 
but to change the national character. It is one of Nevins' cardinal points that the 
nation acquired its skill in large-scale organization from the magnitude of the 
war effort. Featured in these pages are a number of notable word pictures of the 
leading figures who were prominent in the military and civil phases of the 
struggle. 

A comparison of Rhodes’s and Nevins’ works re significant similarities. 
Their basic philosophy of interpretation is much the same. They both lay down 
the same basic premise upon which to erect the structure of their work. Rhodes 
put it bluntly, “slavery was the sole cause of the war,” while Nevins characterizes 
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it as “a struggle concerning an institution which the moral impulses of the age 
pronounced a blot on the national shield.” To Rhodes the South was “wrong 
and unreasonable.” Nevins has much the same concept when he gives judgment 
that “a dominant body of Southerners stubbornly insisted on dealing with slavery 
and race relations only in their own way and at their own pleasure.” In fact Nevins 
is not impressed with much of the work of southern apologists which has been a 
feature of American historiography of the past twenty years. One of the phases 
of this writing he characterizes as having the “presumed purpose of comforting 
sensitive Southerners.” 

This similarity between Rhodes and Nevins can be further noted in their 
treatment of the initial step, the firing on Sumter. To Rhodes it was a great 
blunder on the part of the South. While to Nevins “the callousness evinced in 
Montgomery’s rush into battle is especially discreditable,” particularly as the 
final decision of the Confederacy, taken hastily, placed it in "the power of Beaure- 
gard ... and two impetuous aides to start the bloodiest war of the century.” To 
both of them Lincoln is the great figure, and Nevins introduces new material 
which gives a clearer view of his difficulties and his genius. 

Despite this qualified similarity of basic interpretation the two authors are in 
many other respects poles apart. Nevins has had the benefit not only of a great 
amount of historical data, unavailable to Rhodes, but he has the outlook of a 
twentieth-century historian. History to him is much more variegated and complex. 
Motives are no longer simple, and some of Nevins’ best writing is devoted to a 
skillful presentation of the manifold complexities of the forces at work. 

Nevins sees the conflict in its world significance, not bound by the provincial 
outlook that circumscribed Rhodes’s vision in the 189o's. The war was an episode 
in the struggle of liberalism against autocracy. It was a peoples’ war made notable 
by the fact that it was fought by two sections of a vast society motivated by ideas 
and behavior patterns that were basically almost identical. Nevins adds much 
that Rhodes probably never thought of in the way of administrative history. There 
is an effective treatment of the problem of securing arms and improving fire 
power and a discussion of the economic and social resources available to the North 
and the problems of their mobilization. 

The sharpest difference between the two historians is on a basic question. 
When northern annalists began their assessment of the conflict much stress was 
laid on the existence of a “Great Conspiracy.” It was charged that southern lead- 
ers, certainly as early as 1858 if not before then, had begun planning a revolution. 
Rhodes discounted heavily this idea of conspiracy and discarded it. Nevins, how- 
ever, makes it as one of his basic points. “A group of leaders, in a carefully 
planned conspiracy took steps which first split the Democratic party and so en- 
sured Lincoln’s election, and which then used his election to inspire Southern 
secession. . . . A squalid conspiracy had turned natural Southern aspirations and 
apprehensions to unnatural ends.” J agree that there was concerted action to form 
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a confederacy developed in Washington but I believe that its chief actors did not 
begin to play an efficient part until after the breakup of the Democratic conven- 
tions in the summer of 1860. The design to divide the party was to defeat Douglas 
and have the Senate elect Joe Lane rather than to create a confederacy. These 
people by and large were politicians not statesmen, and more attention should be 
paid to the politicians’ way of behaving, involving as it does a preoccupation with 
expedients rather than with long-range, sweeping plans. 

This comprehensive, carefully constructed, and well-written work will not be 
received without controversy. As the centennial of the War between the States 
approaches, thousands are giving thought to the old issues and preparing to engage 
in the old arguments. Nevins states his opinions plainly and without equivocation. 
He marches directly into two controversies about military leaders that will arouse 
attack and defense. His characterization of McClellan as “The General Who 
Would Not Dare” seems particularly careful and judicious, but the friends of 
McClellan will file vigorous dissents. His ardent defense of Frémont, which 
features interpretations largely at variance with the findings of most other stu- 
dents, will also stir controversy. 

In his general interpretation of the struggle he is likewise forthright. He hands 
down a judgment against the wisdom and ethics of the South, at the same time 
exalting the bravery, the gallantry, and the capacity of the section. Likewise as he 
renders this judgment he has decided to concentrate his attention on the north- 
ern side of the war, and if this volume is a fair sample, much of what went on 
in the Confederacy will be omitted, As he clearly states, however, he has done this 
deliberately because his work is not a history of the war but of the United States 
during a much longer period, and furthermore “Southern historians have pro- 
vided several admirable records.” It is still too early to render any final judgment 
on the wisdom of this decision taken so deliberately. The work will undoubtedly 
be criticized also by those who do not believe in taking sides or in writing value 
judgments on the pages of history. But no one has yet indicated how any Amer- 
ican can detach himself sufficiently from the cultural web in which he finds him- 
self to step off into space and view the conflict with complete objectivity. Those 
who may cavil at Nevins’ biases will undoubtedly have biases of their own, and 
so ad infinitum. Finally the question will be raised as to why it should be called 
a needless war. It may conceivably have been a necessary instrument in social 
evolution dictated by the nature of American society. 

This volume is indeed part of a great work that will take its place among | 
the classics in American historiography. It will supersede Rhodes but, save in 
reviving the conspiracy theory, will not alter the basic interpretation of the older 
work. Its great significance is that it is the comprehensive analysis that the 
twentieth century demands. 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. Nicuors 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN THE WESTERN TERRITORIES: ARIZONA, COLO- 
RADO, NEW MEXICO, AND UTAH. By Ray C. Colton. (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. c. 1959. Pp. ix, 230. $5.00.) 


WESTERNERS like to think their area played an important part in the Civil 
War. It did, but not in terms of battles between the Blue and the Gray. During 
the entire conflict there was but one campaign of any consequence that saw the 
two sides locked in formal battle. Aside from that the West sat on the side lines 
for four years and watched from afar the ebb and flow of fighting east of the 
Mississippi River. 

In an effort to take over the land lying between Texas and California, and, 

if possible, to tap the Rocky Mountain mineral frontier in behalf of the Confed- 
erate treasury, the southerners invaded the Southwest. The move took place in the 
summer of 1861 when Lieutenant Colonel John R. Baylor led his Texans into 
New Mexico. On August 1, Baylor proclaimed the Confederate territory of 
Arizona, a land that extended from Texas to California and northward to the 
thirty-fourth parallel. Early in 1862 Confederate forces led by Brigadier General 
Henry Hopkins Sibley pushed north, taking Albuquerque and Santa Fe. At 
that juncture a group of Colorado volunteers left Denver to reinforce General 
E, R. S. Canby’s regulars who were slowly retreating toward Colorado. Near the 
end of March a battle was fought at Glorieta Pass, about twenty miles from Santa 
Fe, in which the Confederates were defeated. The “Gettysburg of the West,” as 
it has been called, stopped the invasion and sent the southerners back into Texas. 
They did not return. 
.. The invasion of New Mexico and its aftermath occupy most of the pages of 
Colton’s book. Very little is said about military activities in the other three ter- 
ritories mentioned in the title for the simple reason that almost nothing happened. 
He devotes a chapter to Indian campaigns during the war years but such skir- 
mishes were normal both before and after that era and they had little or no 
effect upon the outcome of the larger war. A chapter called “Political Develop- 
ments,” listed territory by territory, catalogues “home front” events. It amounts 
only to an appendage to the main story, and merely demonstrates the organiza- 
tional problem the author faced in trying to write his book. 

It is difficult to say that the Colton book provides students of either the Civil 
War or of the American frontier with very much that is new. William Clark 
Whitford's book, written over fifty years ago, still is the basis for most accounts 
of the New Mexican campaign. Robert Lee Kerby, The Confederate Invasion of 
New Mexico and Arizona, 1861-1862 (1958), retraces Whitford’s steps. Colton 
merely enlarges slightly on both of these. This latest effort, based upon published 
sources, appeared in print just a few weeks too early for the author to have used 
Max Heyman’s recent biography of General Canby, which contains a chapter on 
the invasion of New Mexico. 
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There is need for a good study of the trans-Mississippi West during the Civil 
War. A number of significant events took place in the area during those years 
that were war related, were of great significance later on, and were historically 
important. Colton’s book provides an adequate treatment of the military aspects 
in a portion of that region. 


University of Colorado Roszar G, ATHEARN 


AMERICAN BUSINESS CYCLES, 1865-1897. By Rendigs Fels. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. c. 1959. Pp. 244. $6.00.) 


Hisrorrans of the post-Civil War years, like those of other American periods, 
have generally shied away from any deep attempt to explain the alternations of 
panic and prosperity. If they have thought it desirable to advance beyond conven- 
tional statements, they have relied upon Willard Thorp’s Business Annals and 
upon the articles by Samuel Rezneck on individual panics. Both these sources 
appeal to historians, for they rely upon what historians regard as historical evi- 
dence and they are written in straightforward English. Neither author, however, 
undertakes to explain the whys and the wherefores. If the historian wishes to ven- 
ture further into the literature on business cycles, he is confronted by an immense 
controversial and complex body of writing. Some twenty years ago Gottfried 
Haberler in Prosperity and Depression tried to come to the rescue. He arrived at 
the comforting conclusion that the various business cycle theories were not as 
contradictory as they seemed. Haberler’s book nonetheless was in itself complex, 
and the author failed to lead his readers to any explicit explanations. Does the 
present volume make more available for historians the contributions of cycle the- 
ory? On some counts the answer is in the affirmative. About a third of the book’ is 
devoted to methodology and theory. Particular, though not exclusive, attention is 
paid to the theories of Schumpeter, John R. Hicks, and R, C. Gordon. There is a 
considerable attention to long waves as well as short-term fluctuations and to the 
role of investment. The reader learns not only when downturns or upturns oc- 
curred but also why. Nonetheless the historian may well emerge from the volume 
with his skepticism about cycle theory unshaken. Though no enigmatic equations 
perplex, an adequate definition of words and concepts—“equilibrator,” “accelera- 
tor,” and "multiplier"—not necessarily known to those outside the club, is lack- 
ing. There are occasional verbal infelicities: “I believe on the contrary that the 
bottlenecks were stabilizing.” Faith in the scientific nature of cycle models is 
further shaken when one learns that certain phenomena were due to “coincidence” 
and that “exogenous” factors like war, government policy, the abundance of crops, 
all outside the system, frequently play decisive roles. Our old, friendly variables, 
business “confidence” and “pessimism,” also float about in the analysis. 

The second two-thirds of the volume consists of discussions of particularized 
cycles. Ín these the flush of historical reality tinges the pallid countenance of 
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theory. The Commercial and Financial Chronicle and the Bankers’ Magazine, 
as well as specialized studies, provide the documentation. Since theory still travels 
along, it is easier to read the excellent summaries first and then go back into 
the supporting chapters. In a general way, Fels gives events and investments in 
the railroad world the chief role; he believes monetary factors were of secondary 
significance. The author concludes that though modifications in Schumpeter’s 
theory are desirable, the “theory applicable to this study is basically Schumpe- 
terian.” Historians who have read earlier in the volume “that it is not surprising 
that facts of this period seem to bear Schumpeter out, for his theory was delib- 
erately designed to fit history, particularly the history of the railroad era” will 
take heart. It would be a pity if their self-satisfaction should lead them to neglect 
this book. Though the areas of ignorance about the causes of economic fluctuations 
are still very great, this volume shows how much cycle theory has advanced since 
Haberler and how much more useful for the historian it already is. 


Thetford, Vermont Epwarp C. KIRKLAND 


CHARLES ELIOT NORTON: APOSTLE OF CULTURE IN A DEMOC- 
RACY. By Kermit Vanderbilt. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press. 1959. Pp. xiii, 286. $5.50.) 


Pnorzsson Vanderbilt has here written the first full-length biography of 
Charles Eliot Norton, who in 1874—at the age of forty-seven—put Harvard on 
the road to discovering the fine arts. A self-taught scholar with imagination 
enough to recognize the great unexplored territory of art history (and with 
Yankee wealth enough to explore it), Norton emerges in this competent, sym- 
pathetic study as an example of early American scholarship at its best, as one of 
those dedicated pioneers who helped to mature and give purpose to a provincial 
college becoming a great university. 

Norton was not only a professor of fine arts; he was a Dante scholar, a friend 
of leading contemporary writers in England and America, a successful journalist, 
and an accomplished literary executor. Vanderbilt finds a unity for this varied 
career in Norton's role as a critic of American life. For at all times Norton was a 
critic—a humane skeptic who tried to preserve the old gentlemanly ideal in an 
America corrupted by new wealth. And at all times he was engaged in the chal- 
lenging business of consummating in the United States a marriage between de- 
mocracy and culture. If this task kept Norton torn between hope and despair, 
surely it is not to be wondered at. 

As a spokesman for “taste” in a madly scrambling world, Norton may never 
have made altogether clear the basis of his own aesthetics, but there is an inkling 
as to his popularity as a teacher (he was also lax) in the fact that “not pleasure 
in artistic form and method, but the sterner lesson of character was what Norton 
stressed in his art history classes.” This emphasis served the purposes of the old 
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prescholarly collegiate way (and therefore made Norton an ideal transitional 
figure in the growth of the university), but it also made at least one Harvard 
classroom successfully competitive with the football field, where coaches were 
assuming a new responsibility for character training. 

This is a compact biography, successful in its major purpose of rescuing Norton 
both from oblivion and misunderstanding. As the study of an important figure 
in the emergence of American scholarship, it invites—but does not itself indulge 
in—speculation on those qualities of character and environment that encouraged 
the ascendancy of learning in post-Civil War Cambridge. One should have ex- 
pected here some treatment of the relationship of Norton's work at Harvard to 
the study of art history elsewhere and, as well, to the development of the "culture 
course" epithet that became so damaging to the liberal arts. The disappointments 
in this book are, however, few; it makes a solid contribution to our growing pic- 
ture of the intellectual in America. 


Williams College FREDERICK RUDOLPH 


HISTORY AS ROMANTIC ART: BANCROFT, PRESCOTT, MOTLEY, 
AND PARKMAN. By David Levin. [Stanford Studies in Language and 
Literature, Number 20.] (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1959. 
Pp. x, 260. $5.50.) 


A FORMER generation filled the pages of this Review and other periodicals in 
heated controversy over the question: Is history a science or an art? In our own 
time the problem apparently has been resolved by following traditional “scientific” 
research, and presenting the results in as artistic a narrative as an author can 
command. The writers who are the subject of Mr. Levin's volume, though choos- 
ing themes usually different from those selected by their successors, were the real 
progenitors of this school of history in America. 

Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, and Parkman, New Englanders all and Harvard- 
bred, viewed the past from a common vantage point. In their volumes they ex- 
press “enthusiasm” toward the past, a warm regard for the heroic, and an attach- 
ment to the “natural.” The thread of history, as they unraveled it, led inevitably 
to the America of their own nineteenth century. It was the grand climax in the 
development of the Western world from the initial impulse generated by the 
Reformation. | 

Levin has divided his thoughtful and well-written book into three parts. The 
first two attempt “to combine literary and intellectual history with literary criti- 
cism." His chief aim is to examine the themes, characters, and language common 
to the histories. For this purpose he has made, in his third section, a close study 
of Prescott's The Conquest of Mexico, Motley's The Rise of the Dutch Republic, 
and Parkman's masterpiece Montcalm and Wolfe. 
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The historians under discussion all started with the assumption that they 
belonged to the romantic school of letters. To re-create the past required a vivid 
imagination, dramatic presentation, and skilled literary artistry. Along with en- 
tertainment the reader was to be enlightened. He was to be taught that the 
procession of human progress was from east to west, reaching its culmination in 
North America, where a virile, free society energetically advanced economic and: 
social organization. Progress led to popular liberty, and its safest guardians were 
the middle class. 

Heroes and heroines were required to possess warm emotions, a delicate sen- 
sibility, and loftiness of character to sustain their suffering. A superior racial 
strain, it was said, derived from Gothic ancestry, for this was the people who 
were predisposed to progress and liberty. To advance the latter the New England 
historians were hostile to authoritarianism and clericalism, which they generally 
identified with Roman Catholicism. Intellectual and political liberty flourished 
better in the climate of Protestantism. 

Levin is at his best in his analysis of the style of his historians. Though noting 
their defects his final estimate is one of high praise for their achievement. While 
he denies to Parkman distinction for great prose (a mistake, I think), he credits 
him with “the most completely successful of all the romantic histories.” In his 
claim that these historians were “not on the periphery of the American Renais- 
sance” but rather at the core “of romantic thought in America,” Levin is on firm 
ground. Other scholars have dealt with various aspects of romantic historiography 
in America but no one else has written on this subject so acutely and with such 
broad comprehension. 


City College of New York MICHAEL Kraus 


IN THE DAYS OF McKINLEY. By Margaret Leech. (New York: Harper and 

Brothers. c. 1959. Pp. viii, 686. $7.50.) . 

“No more backbone than a chocolate éclair,” “backbone of a jellyfish,” “spine- 
less,” “a postage-stamp President,” “a good, dull man,” “a tool of the vested in- 
terests.” These and similar epithets have long been used in describing William 
McKinley, twenty-fifth President of the United States. And standard histories 
and textbooks have customarily dismissed the McKinley administration as an 
ignominious remnant of the nineteenth century in their eagerness to describe the 
stirring events of the Roosevelt era. Most historians seem to have accepted John 
Hay’s observation that McKinley wore a mask, “a genuine Italian ecclesiastical 
face of the xvth century,” and they have not troubled themselves even to look 
at the face behind it. 

Miss Leech, known for her colorful picture of Civil War days in Washington, 
has in this book rejected trite phrases and unmasked the man McKinley. Never 
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before has so much been revealed about the bland, cautious, unctuous, often 
vacillating politician from Ohio. Olcott’s “standard” biography is based on many 
firsthand sources but is excessively eulogistic; Porter’s campaign biography is in- 
complete; the journalistic memorial volumes of rgor are worthless; Spielman's 
little volume adds nothing that is new; and Dawes's Journal of the McKinley 
Years is, of course, not a biography. Now at last we have a clear, sympathetic 
portrait, and one that is essentially accurate. McKinley becomes a man who lived 
and breathed, a man of stubborn determination, patient, with an understanding 
of other people and their problems, yet lacking the aggressiveness and leadership 
that is necessary for a President of the first order. In giving us this new analysis 
of McKinley, Miss Leech has skillfully and artistically employed hitherto unused 
sources such as the McKinley papers and the Cortelyou diary. 

But it should be promptly noted that this is not a full biography. Rather Miss 
Leech has chosen to review briefly the years up to 1897, except, of course, for 
the tragic domestic life of the McKinleys, which she seems to relish. Only a few 
short paragraphs are given to McKinley's Civil War service, and only a few pages 
to his congressional career and his terms as governor of Ohio. The famous elec- 
tion of 1896 is briefly sketched. And regrettably the chronology of these important 
stages in his career is confused and misleading. But from the selection of his cab- 
inet to his tragic assassination, this is a comprehensive history of McKinley and 
his administration—indeed, almost too full. It might be observed that Miss Leech 
has told us more about certain aspects of the McKinley years than we care to 
know. The details of the canned beef fiasco, for example, seem unnecessarily ex- 
tensive; the paragraphs describing the pathetic figure of Mrs. McKinley and her 
fits of epilepsy appear to go on endlessly. Furthermore, many readers will fret at 
the failure of the author to summarize, to digest the material she has so pains- 
takingly assembled, and to outline clearly main trends and events. She is more at 
home when describing the McKinleys and domestic life in the White House than 
she is when portraying the major national events. Her book would have profited 
had she written in a simple direct style. 

Despite the plethora of material on the years 1897 to 1901, there are serious 
omissions. Barely mentioned is the sensational battle between Hearst’s Journal 
and Pulitzer's World which convinced many Americans that they should fight 
Spain to free Cuba. 'The activities of the international bimetalism commission are 
neglected, as is McKinley’s vacillating handling of the civil service problem. 

Students of the period will be disturbed at the awkward method of citing 
sources. Relegated to the rear of this thick volume, the sources and extensive notes 
are so compressed that it is cumbersome for the reader to associate statement with 
source. 


Ohio State University Everett WALTERS 
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EDISON: A BIOGRAPHY. By Matthew Josephson. (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. c. 1959. Pp. xii, 511. $6.95.) 


A competent biography of Thomas Alva Edison has been needed for some 
time. Hundreds of articles, books, and pamphlets have been written about “the 
electrical wizard,” but most of them were popular in style, distorted by myth 
and hero worship. Even the authorized biography by F. L. Dyer, T. C. Martin, 
and W. H. Meadowcroft (first edition 1910, revised edition 1929) was incomplete 
and uneven in value. Matthew Josephson has made an ambitious effort to set 
the record straight. The result is a biography that is dignified, detailed, and ob- 
jective, sprinkled with moments of humor, pathos, and drama. It is obvious that 
the author is a student of American history, and he has taken pains to set the 
Edison story within the proper historical frame. The westward movement, prob- 
lems of transportation and communication, the growing technology, the patent 
wars, and the great industrial movement are all fitted into the backdrop against 
which the major actor, Edison, plays out his long, complicated, and creative role. 

From the broad panorama of Edison's career one fact stands out above all 
others: his passionate dedication to his main objective in life, which was to exploit 
his talents to hasten the advancement of commerce and industry. His pioneering 
laboratory at Menlo Park was set up and operated with the sole purpose of pro- 
ducing practical inventions that he thought the world needed. Contrary to the 
legend, Edison worked not alone, but with a team of mechanics, machinists, 
chemists, and physicists, many of them as dedicated to him as he was to his work. 
It seems obvious that the Edison laboratory was the prototype of the industrial 
research laboratories of a later day. 

Many pages of the biography are devoted to the activities, experiments, dis- 
appointments, and triumphs associated with the major Edison inventions, À select 
list of these would include the quadruple, "one of the most important contribu- 
tions to the telegraphic art," the mimeograph machine, a microphone, the phono- 
graph, an industrial storage battery, an electric locomotive, dynamos, the motion 
picture machine, and along with the incandescent lamp an entire electrical system 
to be used in lighting communities. Edison's research methods were mainly em- 
pirical, but the results were rewarding not only to technology but to pure science 
as well. During the long period when he pondered the problems related to his 
electric system, he read files of scientific journals and scholarly proceedings, a 
research technique that was overlooked by critics who claimed that he was an 
uneducated mechanic. The story of the development of the incandescent bulb and 
the multiple circuit and generator to go with it indicates that Edison proceeded 
according to scientific methods as understood in the 1880's. 

One of the chief virtues of this book is the care taken by the author to build 
up a realistic picture of Edison the man. In this way, Edison the legend is con- 
siderably modified, but the person of the inventor who emerges, etched against a 
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background of fact, is more interesting and vital than the legendary figure steeped 
in half-truths and fanciful imagination. This new portrait is based on a solid 
foundation of rich and varied sources. Of these, the most important are the papers, 
notebooks, and documents in the Edison Laboratory Archives, used here for the 
first time. 


Monmouth College | F. Garvin DAVENPORT 


THE END OF AMERICAN INNOCENCE: A STUDY OF THE FIRST 
YEARS OF OUR OWN TIME, 1912-1917. By Henry F. May. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1959. Pp. xv, 412, xvii. $5.75.) 


A. BRIEF chapter of American intellectual history evidently got lost somewhere 
between the climax of progressivism and the crisis of the First World War. 
Drowned out by noisier events, its positive achievements were associated with an 
earlier or a later era and its destructive effects with the war or the disillusion- 
ment that followed. Most of its significant attributes have been identified in the 
popular mind as well as in academic thought with the twenties. Professor May's 
study undertakes to restore the lost identity of a period and establish for it the dis- 
tinction claimed by a later epoch, that of being “the first years of our own time.” 

May has less difficulty establishing an end than in fixing a beginning to his 
period, April 1917 is an acceptable enough terminus, but 1912 is more arbitrary 
as a starting point, as the author's frequent backtracking into the previous decade 
would seem tacitly to admit. Even so, he finds good reasons for maintaining that 
the old order remained intact in 1912, even though its central doctrines had al- 
ready been brought under fire. Those doctrines were the certainty of moral values, 
the inevitability of progress (especially in America), and the importance of tradi- 
tional culture. 

One of several significant contributions the book makes is a delineation of 
the traditional order against which the rebels revolted: its strongholds among the 
universities, publishing houses, and magazines; its outposts and frontiers in West 
and South; its "custodians of culture," Henry Van Dyke, Hamilton W. Mabie, 
William Lyon Phelps; and its “central donjon,” the National Academy of Arts 
and Letters. The complacency, optimism, and outmoded assumptions of the day, 
as May says, “provided the rebels with an unparalleled collection of sitting ducks.” 

There were European antecedents, American forerunners since the nineties, 
and there was William James, “the man who came nearest bringing together the 
old and the new.” Scoffers, doubters, and libertarians softened up resistance, and 
shock troops carried the Armory Show in 1913. The crest of the prewar wave of 
revolt was reached in 1915, the year "The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock" was 
published in Poetry, the Provincetown Players was established, Spoon River An- 
thology appeared, and Van Wyck Brooks’s America’s Coming of Age was pub- 
lished. By 1917 The New Republic, Seven Arts, Masses, and The Little Review 
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were in full swing, Henry L. Mencken was in full cry, Alfred Stieglitz, Lincoln 
Steffens, Thorstein Veblen, Sherwood Anderson, Randolph Bourne, and Ezra 
Pound had done some of their most important work, and Eugene O'Neill, E. E. 
Cummings, and T. S. Eliot had been heard from. 

May calls this chapter in our intellectual history “The Innocent Rebellion,” 
and so it was. It had much in common with the order against which it revolted. 
He characterizes it as a “mixture of exuberant innovation, cheerful mysticism, 
insistent spontaneity, and certainty that everything was turning out superbly.” 
There were exceptions, of course, and Henry Mencken, Henry Adams, and 
Thomas Stearns Eliot will not fit that mold. The author does not claim the revolt 
itself brought the end of American innocence, for it shared the absence of guilt 
and doubt that constituted the innocence of the old order. But he does maintain 
that the rebellion prepared the way for the profound change in taste, manners, 
morals, and ideas that took place after the war. In restoring this lost episode and 
securing its place in history, May has succeeded where historians of more con- 
ventional interests and preoccupations have erred or nodded. 


Johns Hopkins University C. Vann Woopwarp ` 


THE HERO: CHARLES A. LINDBERGH AND THE AMERICAN DREAM. 
By Kenneth S. Davis. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1959. 


Pp. 527. $4.95.) 


Tars is a biography which at the same time attempts to place its subject, 
Charles A. Lindbergh, within the framework of trends in recent history, and to 
interpret him in terms of the “American Dream” as his society perceived it. In 
thus setting himself a triple task within one book, Mr. Davis has not chosen a 
simple assignment. Lindbergh, as he points out in his preface, is first of all a 
complex and secret personality who does not readily lend himself to easy explana- 
tion. In addition, Lindbergh’s career is in Davis’ opinion “amazingly symptomatic 
of certain dominant moods in recent Western culture,” and his life “a remark- 
ably pure curve across the turbulence of our times.” The biographer is concerned, 
then, not only with a biography of Lindbergh, but with how and why he was 
embraced by the American people as the embodiment of what their ideal should 
be, and also with the myth-making processes by which American society pro- 
duces a hero. The book is therefore about Lindbergh as a man, as personification 
of recent social history, and as legendary epic protagonist, our nearest though 
temporary approach to an American Roland. 

To write the life of a contemporary and controversial figure is always a risky 
business; to write one of Lindbergh, that curious combination of mystic and 
pragmatist, philosopher and adventurer, is doubly so. Approaching his subject 
in “a mood at once dispassionate and compassionate,” the author sketches the 
picture of a serious, intelligent, introspective man who (in contrast to the public 
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image of him) has spent most of his life not in sheer adventure but in search. The 
legend of “Lucky Lindy” dies hard, and perhaps will always maintain some life, 
but Davis destroys thoroughly the facile absolutes of the “flying fool” tradition 
that grew up around him. As those aware of Lindbergh’s pre-Paris years have 
guessed, Davis finds that Lindbergh is best understood in terms of his Midwest 
background and his family setting. Study of Charles Lindbergh, Sr. himself a 
man of great integrity and individuality, goes far in explaining the career and 
character of his son. Similarly, as the author indicates, only the years of World 
War I and the twenties could have produced Lindbergh; only depression, New 
Deal, and World War II could have provided for him the milieu in which he 
could develop as he did. 

At a time when men in gray flannel suits and gray neutral ideas are popular 
heroes, it is a trifle difficult to recall how powerfully “Lindy,” the individualist, 
appealed to the imagination of his times. That he flew the ocean alone, it must 
not be forgotten, was the great fact about his feat. People demanded that he be a 
“Lone Eagle,” neither a member of a team nor an organization man, and idolized 
him for his independence. In this, Davis concluded, he was indeed “America’s 
exaltation.” The other thread of the study, that of Lindbergh as hero, begins on 
this note, tracing the slow decline of his reputation from the popular idol who 
was worshipped with an ardor and a hysteria unequaled in American history 
to the lonely, distant figure of sorrow and isolation. Lindbergh did not and could 
not live up to what his era demanded of him (which is less a reflection on him 
than an ironic commentary on society’s concept of heroism), and with a kind 
of tragic inevitability he withdrew from his age as it moved away from him. 
Among other things, Davis puts into perspective Lindbergh’s relations with Alexis 
Carrel, his emerging political interests in the thirties, and his gradual development 
of a social philosophy that led him into an ambiguous affiliation with racism and 
nascent fascism. As a much-needed corrective against the lingering recollections 
that many have of the fading hero who finally stepped over the edge in his 1941 
Des Moines speech, Davis provides in detail an interesting and unfamiliar ac- 
count of Lindbergh’s distinguished war services after Pearl Harbor. 

This is not a clear and simple story, for neither the man nor the events it 
treats were thus. The author faced the difficult job of separating the man from 
the facade, the private from the public identity, coming to the inescapable con- 
clusion that there are two Lindberghs, quite discrete. There is the one, completely 
unreal, compounded out of what the American people needed to believe about 
themselves, that Lindbergh provided; there is the other, a complicated, thought- 
ful, lonely man who groped for answers to deep and puzzling questions about 
himself and others. Davis has done this task extremely well. This is a superb 
piece of research, analysis, writing, and understanding—one that should be a 
strong contender for Pulitzer honors. 


Michigan State University Russet B. Nye 
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AFFECTIONATELY, F.D.R.: A SON’S STUDY OF A LONELY MAN. By 
James Roosevelt and Sidney Shalett. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. c. 1959. Pp. xii, 394. $5.75.) | 

THE ROOSEVELT REVOLUTION. By Mario Einaudi. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. c. 1959. Pp. x, 372. 95.95.) 


Tx spate of books about FDR flows on, and one publisher expresses his con- 
fidence in the market by issuing two in the same year. These will hardly com- 
pete with each other, however, for they are of separate genre. James Roosevelt 
(through Sidney Shalett) has recorded the memoir that seemed almost inevitable, 
and Mario Einaudi, a professor of government, has drawn a neatly reasoned in- 
terpretation of the New Deal's long-range impact. 

'The memoir is lively and sentimental. It is written, son James explains, as an 
“act of love," and it aims to illuminate the parent rather than the politician. The 
author speaks of not one, but "three fathers," and divides the narrative accord- 
ingly. He tells of the exuberant, athletic father before polio struck; the father of 
the convalescent period; and the father who was President. James feels that the 
Roosevelt children suffered from indulgence, inadequate counseling, and lack of 
discipline. He defends FDR, however, from the charge of neglect and expresses 
warm filial appreciation for the love and loyalty that radiated from his parents. 
He puts most of the blame for family troubles on Sara Delano Roosevelt, whom 
he calls “Granny” throughout the book, 

This account is based on personal recollections and on papers and books pre- 
viously published. Shalett, a journalist with experience in biographical midwifery, 
has provided a short bibliography and chapter source notes. The style is in ac- 
ceptable good taste although the subject matter is sometimes embarrassingly triv- 
ial. Little substance is added to FDR's personal portrait, which has already taken 
shape in the memoirs of family and intimates. There are some new items, of 
course, and a number of details about James and his siblings. He admits that to 
some of them, "maturity came late—and hard." One cannot put down this book 
without feeling qualms about the society, philosophy, and education that fash- 
ioned the Roosevelt children. 

A work of entirely different nature is The Roosevelt Revolution. Einaudi, 
Italian-born, has tried to view this subject from the perspective of Europe as well 
as America. While his approach is indeed suggestive, it leads to no surprising 
judgments. The precise function expected of this study is not entirely clear. It 
will hardly serve as a text, for the account is selective and incomplete. It is not a 
work of original research and contributes few novel ideas. It is best described 
as an interpretative essay on the New Deal's place in history. Einaudi sees FDR 
and his reforms largely in the light cast on them by Roosevelt himself, The 
twenty-year "revolution" (1932-1952) is seen as a democratic, humane, and 
wholesome transformation that succeeded in fortifying the fabric of the nation. 
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What Roosevelt projected as inspired vision, Einaudi sets down as accomplished 
fact. In doing this, the author is restating the general view of active participants 
(like Tugwell, Perkins, and Rosenman) and of most historians of the New Deal 
(like Schlesinger, Rauch, and Greer). He takes issue with his fellow political 
scientist, James M. Burns, who discounts Roosevelt as a creative statesman. 
Einaudi regards FDR as the dynamic center of a multiplex reform operation—the 
“supreme democratic leader of our time.” 

The book includes a brief summary of the American scene during the twenties, 
the Great Depression, and the character of Roosevelt’s response. It discusses his 
political and administrative innovations and the constitutional crisis of 1937. 
Einaudi centers attention upon the role of the Supreme Court, carrying his ac- 
count through the era of McCarthyism and the integration cases. The chief criti- 
cism from a scholar’s point of view is that the ideas developed rest upon a limited 
base of research. There is no bibliography or note on sources. It is apparent that 
the author has relied upon printed materials, and he has not fully exploited the 
available New Deal literature. 

It may be the incompleteness of research that often leads the author to over- 
simplification and easy acceptance. He generalizes, for instance, upon the results 
of security market regulation, but shows little evidence of having made a thorough 
study of all sides of the situation. He takes Roosevelt’s public statements at face 
value. A more critical attitude, with sharpened awareness of the contradictions 
and nuances in Roosevelt, could have grown out of deeper research. 

As a general essay for readers who are unfamiliar with the New Deal and its 
significance, Einaudi’s book is attractive and useful. In this sense, the prime test 
of its worth lies in the validity of the author’s liberal-democratic premises. He 
concludes that Roosevelt succeeded in adapting free institutions to the new world 
of technology and collective process. He kept the door open so that Americans 
might “decide in liberty” upon the shape of their future. Precisely what this 
means in our manipulated, yet planless culture is left for the thoughtful reader 
to ponder. 


Michigan State University THomas H. Greer 


AMERIKAS DEUTSCHLANDPOLITIK IM ZWEITEN WELTKRIEG: 
KRIEGS- UND FRIEDENSZIELE 1941-1945. By Günter Moltmann. |Bei- 
hefte zum Jahrbuch fiir Amerikastudien, Heft 3.] (Heidelberg: Carl Win- 
ter Universitätsverlag. 1958. Pp. 192. DM 18.) 


Tus is a remarkable book. Remarkable for the spotlight it throws into some 
of the obscurer corners of a much-debated subject, for its utilization of materials, 
the breadth of its treatment, and the vigor of its attack on problems from which 
others have shied or on which they have stumbled. Perhaps most notable to many 
is that it is written by a German. 
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The painstaking and perceptive character of the volume is particularly evident 
in its tracing of the background and evolution of decisions and policies. While 
cognizant of them, it resists any temptation to overstress the weaknesses of 
American leadership in wrestling with German problems: uncertainty, receptive- 
ness to outworn clichés (such as the preoccupation with curbing “Prussia”), easy 
yielding to current moods and trends. To a degree to which many Americans 
would hesitate to subscribe, Moltmann accepts the decisive role of idealism in 
determining not only the general course but virtually each step in American 
policy. No other writer has gone farther to render justice to the motivations of 
our policy makers, Welles, Hull, Roosevelt, and Morgenthau are portrayed as 
dominated in their German planning by a determination to avoid the errors of 
1918-1919. "Morgenthau's highest goal in intervening in the problem of Ger- 
many," he maintains, "was without a doubt the establishment of a lasting peace." 
Welles is credited with the same motive in pioneering proposals for the partition 
of Germany, as is Hull in urging execution without trial of Nazi leaders. 

Perhaps Moltmann's largest single contribution is his penetrating discussion of 
the proposals to partition Germany. It has never been easy to understand how, 
after years of apparent unanimity favoring partition, the issue should evaporate | 
so completely between Yalta and Potsdam. Why did Stalin, without consulting 
his allies, unilaterally reassure the German people in his victory proclamation? 
Apparently the Kremlin, confident that it could control the settlement in Poland 
and East Germany, now considered a unified Germany more vulnerable to its 
penetration than several small states satellite to the Western powers. Why did 
the British and Americans yield so easily? They had thus far rejected the weight 
of expert opinion, profoundly skeptical about partition. Yet it may have rendered 
them sufficiently uncertain to be disinclined to argue with Moscow. London was, 
in any event, becoming convinced that a German makeweight was needed in 
Central Europe against the forward thrust of the eastern colossus. The Americans 
yielded more reluctantly, slow to abandon the fundamental fallacy of their war- 
time planning for Germany, the illusion that her elimination as a power factor 
would smooth the road to a secure future. 

One might quarrel mildly with the author’s decision to give virtually no 
attention to the role of popular attitudes and opinions. The one omission that 
appears within the limits he has set himself would seem to be the American 
attitudes and policy toward the German opposition. Though wholly negative, 
this does seem to the reviewer to deserve some analysis. It is difficult, however, 
to find fault with a volume that is so great a credit to German postwar scholar- 
ship. 


University of Minnesota Harop C. Deutscu 
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A HISTORY OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER: THE ROLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES 1940-1945. By Ruth B. Russell. Assisted by Jean- 
nette E. Muther. (Washington, D. C.: Brookings Institution. 1958. Pp. xviii, 
1140. $10.00.) 


Tuts is the most comprehensive history of the United Nations Charter to ap- 
pear in the United States. It is a part of the magnum opus planned originally 
by the late Leo Pasvolsky and was intended to comprise several volumes on the 
principal aspects of the United Nations system. Fortunately the Brookings In- 
stitution carried through the original plan, and we now have most of the volumes 
that would probably have emerged from the scholarly direction of the one man 
most intimately involved in America’s contribution to the drafting of the Charter. 

What makes this volume especially useful is the original intent that the studies 
should assist in discussions about possible changes in the Charter anticipated 
in the light of Article rog. If the general conference for Charter revision is ever 
held, much essential research will already have been completed. 

Comprehensive as this volume is in its treatment of the Charter’s history, 
together with nearly one hundred pages of documents, it is limited to the develop- 
ment of the Charter as a part of United States foreign policy. The policies and 
actions of other nations are considered only as they bear upon those of the United 
States. 

This history spans the development from the Atlantic Charter to the end of 
the war. It examines in detail the development of United States policy during the 
wartime United Nations coalition, the planning of postwar reconstruction, the 
Moscow, Cairo, and Tehran conferences, and background preparations for the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference. A careful examination is made of emerging United 
States policy toward the principal elements of the Charter: enforcement of peace, 
peace settlement, economic, social, and human rights affairs, dependent peoples 
and matters relating to administration and finance, and the statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. From here on attention focuses upon the adjustment of 
United States policy to the pressures of the other big three at Dumbarton Oaks, 
Malta, and Yalta and of domestic politics. Finally the preparations for San Fran- 
cisco are examined in terms of basic foreign policy considerations as well as 
domestic political pressures. About a third of the book is devoted to negotiations 
at San Francisco on all the chapters of the Charter. There is a concluding study 
of the ratification process in the United States. 

The History of the United Nations Charter, prepared with full access to rec- 
ords of the Department of State and to the voluminous notes and memoranda of 
Leo Pasvolsky and the Brookings Institution, is the first study of its kind, and 
it is likely to remain without a peer for many years to come. Lucidly and objec- 
tively written, it provides a basic reference on apparently all the important issues 
that were faced during the drafting stages. It is, therefore, a resource for scholarly 
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and reportorial inquiries related to the actual functioning of the United Nations 
as well as for intelligent discussions regarding possible Charter revision. The 
Brookings series of which this volume is an essential part should be in every 
library that serves the needs of students, scholars, journalists, and intelligent lead- 
ers of public opinion. 


Indiana U niversity | Warrer H. C. Lavzs 


JOHN DEWEY IN PERSPECTIVE. By George R. 'Geiger. (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 1958. Pp. vi, 248. $5.50.) 


Tue perspective from which this book is written is that of a former student 
of Dewey’s, who, with an eye to the centennial of his subject’s birth, has set forth 
to defend Dewey against his critics and, if possible, to reinstate him in popular 
esteem. The book seems to have been written primarily for the general reader 
who has some awareness of recent happenings in philosophy, and only indirectly 
for the historian. Yet, despite its author’s intentions, its overwhelming impression, 
to my mind, is historical. If the reviewer may be forgiven a little imagery, he 
feels as though he has been taken on a guided tour of an attic where the family 
has stored certain pictures which it is, for sentimental reasons, reluctant to dis- 
pose of, but which it is even more reluctant to display in the living room where 
they once were. Here are the familiar “John Dewey, the Philosopher of Experi- 
ence,” “Dewey, the Philosopher of Intelligence,” and “Dewey as Scientific Hu- 
manist.” During the course of Geiger’s tour one may yawn at too much of the 
familiar, one may be irritated by his academic jokes, or one may be impressed 
by an occasional insight into his subject or by the judicious way in which he 
sometimes calls attention to neglected aspects of the master’s work, to Dewey’s 
concern with the immediate, noncognitive aspects of experience, or to his piety 
toward nature. 

Certainly the book must have been a difficult one to write. First there was 
the problem of consistency within Dewey himself, a difficulty that is illustrated 
by Geiger’s inability to decide whether Dewey was completely hostile toward the 
emotive theory of values. Then there was the problem of Dewey’s critics. Geiger 
does well enough against those critics who are “obscurantists” or “dogmatists,” 
but the case he makes against “traditional” philosophers is often no case at all. 
His statement, for example, that “Dewey challenges the traditional assumptions 
that experience is exhausted by the ubiquitous relation of knowing and that man 
knows simply by casting a vacant eye at the world, having little other communion 
with it” will cause many readers to wonder whether anyone has ever looked 
upon experience in this way and whether this “vacant eye” is Grecian or Lockean 
or simply a figment of Geiger’s pragmatic imagination. 

Geiger sometimes makes effective points against the narrowness of modern 
analytic philosophy and its refusal to consider the kinds of questions Dewey dealt 
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with so extensively. He is also able to establish the historic truth that Dewey 
anticipated analytic philosophers such as Gilbert Ryle on certain points and that 
he did this without narrowing his frame of reference unduly. Geiger protests that 
in modern analytic philosophy things have reached such a low point that it is 
now possible for a man to write a book about ethics without coming to any 
moral conclusions. A regrettable state of affairs, perhaps, but in Dewey’s day was 
it not possible to write book after book about the need for a “scientific” ethics 
without ever showing how values could be elicited from the descriptive sciences? 

Where Dewey’s vigorous, prolonged onslaughts against dualisms are con- 
cerned, Geiger points out that Dewey, like Whitehead, was trying to cut through 
divisions that appear to be ingrained in language itself, at least in Indo-European 
languages. Such efforts sometimes are the source of great systems or of significant 
innovations in philosophy, but in Dewey’s case was not the result a great blurring 
instead? One need not respect “the logic of language” to the extent that some 
modern philosophers do in order to recognize that Dewey should have respected 
it more. Geiger appears at times to feel this, and he admits also to a certain thin- 
ness in Dewey’s social philosophy. Beyond this, however, he seems strictly ortho- 
dox. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology BURLEIGH “TAYLOR WILKINS 


THE SUPREME COURT IN A FREE SOCIETY. By Alpheus Thomas Mason 
and William M. Beaney. (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 1959. Pp. 
vi, 346. $6.50.) 


Tus excellent brief volume uses a topical-historical approach to analyze with 
extraordinary clarity and lucidity the major divisions of American constitutional 
law as developed by Supreme Court decisions. The authors begin with an affirma- 
tive commentary upon Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes's famous aphorism 
that "The Constitution is what the Judges say it is,” and then take up in suc- 
cession a variety of topics, among them judicial limits upon the power of Con- 
gress, the growth of the Court's ideas upon national supremacy and dual federal- 
ism, the commerce power, taxing and spending, substantive due process, the 
contract clause, equal protection, and the guarantees of the First Amendment. 

The prevailing mood of the book is one of moderation and balarice, a point 
of view that predominates in its treatment of the clash between the doctrines of 
national supremacy and dual federalism, the conflict between the “preferred posi- 
tion” and “bad tendency” doctrines on First Amendment freedoms, and the im- 
pact of the commerce clause upon state police power. There is little or nothing 
of the mood of intemperate partisanship or any “exposé” of the Court as a crass 
instrument of raw politics, which has characterized one or two other studies in 
the last few years. Instead, the point of view is essentially that of principled prag- 
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matism, recognizing as valid the judicial attempts to adjust constitutional law to 
the realities of social and economic development. 

Nonetheless, the authors obviously subscribe to Justice Frankfurter’s theory 
of judicial self-restraint, and no doubt for this reason their sharpest shafts of criti- 
cism are directed at those occasions when the Court abandoned its role as inter- 
preter of law and took upon itself the function of policy maker. Thus they believe 
that the revolution in due process consummated in 1890 made the Court “virtually 
a super-legislature,” under which “judicial authority was elevated and economic- 
industrial oligarchy enthroned." They are openly sympathetic with Stone's cele- 
brated dissenting observation in United States v. Butler that “Courts are not the 
only agencies of government that must be assumed to have the power to govern,” 
and they strongly approve the Court’s recent abandonment of “self-acquired pre- 
eminence” and its deliberate return to “the wisdom of the framers, to the judicial 
humility of Marshall, Waite, Holmes, Brandeis, and Stone.” 

The book ends with a sympathetic treatment of the Warren Court’s boldness 
in defense of civil liberties, on the ground that “Judicial hands-off in economic 
matters is perfectly consistent with judicial activism to preserve the integrity and 
effective operation of the political process.” "By precept and example,” they con- 
clude "the Court now, as in the past, is showing us what free government means." 


Wayne State University Aurrep H. KeLLY 


BAROQUE TIMES IN OLD MEXICO: SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PER- 
SONS, PLACES, AND PRACTICES. By Irving A. Leonard. (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press. c. 1959. Pp. xi, 260. $6.50.) 


In recent years there has been a tendency to extend the conception of the 
Baroque in art to the whole complex of seventeenth-century social, economic, 
speculative, and literary activity. During March 1956 an exposition at Rome, 
under the title “The Seventeenth Century in Europe,” attempted to demonstrate 
that there is an essential unity justifying the term the “Baroque Age.” Professor 
Leonard now attempts the same feat for Mexico through a series of sketches of 
seventeenth-century Mexican personalities and literary life, interspersed with 
paragraphs and chapters of interpretation. His personalities include two arch- 
bishops admittedly remarkable in any age, Fray García Guerra and Francisco de 
Aguiar y Seijas; the notable poetess Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz; and the able writer 
and scholar Carlos de Sigüenza y Géngora. The sketches of literary life give bril- 
liant and readable accounts of the extent of some of the best private libraries in 
Mexico, a poetic tournament in 1683, the theater in Mexico City, and seventeenth- 
century Mexican tastes in verse and oratory. Much of this material has been 
examined elsewhere by Leonard in initial scholarly presentation. The contribution 
of this book is to bring the material PEE in unusually readable form for the 
development of a thesis. 
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That thesis would define the seventeenth century in Mexico as a period of 
doubt and anguish, manifesting an impassioned desire to reach the unknowable 
through mystical speculation; a period of narrowing intellectual horizons as state 
and Church, using the powerful machine of the Inquisition, imposed a neo- 
medieval scholasticism and the embattled orthodoxy of the Counter Reformation. 
It finds that Mexico in the seventeenth century developed a rigid class pattern, 
creating "a societal design nearly immune to the erosion of time and modernity.” 
A dominant white stratum harshly exploited a proletarianized Indian mass 
through a system of latifundia and “the despotic control of the peasantry.” Leon- 
ard would ascribe even the “planting of the seeds of caciquismo, or political boss 
rule” to the Baroque Age. 

I find much to applaud and little to quarrel with as long as Leonard describes 
the cultural life of the Spanish in the colony. That was a small upper stratum 
living on a frontier far removed from the centers of literary, philosophical, and 
scientific innovation. His thesis is far less defensible, however, when he extends 
it to social and economic life. The development of the class pattern, large landed 
estates, and debt peonage was already well under way in the sixteenth century. 
If the first half of the seventeenth century in Mexico was a period of crisis in 
production, the second half witnessed a successful solution to much of the prob- 
lem. Demographic evidence directly contradicts the assertion that debt peonage 
was harsher than exploitation within the Indian towns. ; 


University of California, Berkeley Wooprow Boran 


LA TRATA DE NEGROS EN EL RÍO DE LA PLATA DURANTE EL 
SIGLO XVIII. By Elena F. S. de Studer. [Publicaciones del Instituto de His- 
toria Argentina “Doctor Emilio Ravignani,” Number 101.] (Buenos Aires: 
Universidad de Buenos Aires. 1958. Pp. 378.) 


'Turs is a useful addition to our understanding of the slave trade in the river 
Plata area. Scholars in Argentina have paid little attention to the many ramifica- 
tions of slavery and the slave trade in their part of South America. Apart from 
Diego Luis Molinari's introduction to La Trata de Negros en el Río de la Plata, 
which is Volume VII of Documentos para la Historia Argentina, little has been 
done with the subject. Though ostensibly limited to the eighteenth century the 
author delves into such subjects as Spanish institutions in the Indies, Spanish 
commercial policy in the colonies, the nature of the assiento, the origin of the 
trade, and many other topics. They are all interesting enough but have in most 
cases been dealt with before. She only gets into her topic in the sixth chapter and 
not until the ninth do we really come to the heart of the matter, the trade in the 
eighteenth century, and especially the English assiento and the operations of the 
South Sea Company. The history of the trade through Buenos Aires is then 
pursued to the end of the colonial period. Had the author devoted part of the 
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time and energy expended in writing the first one hundred pages to expanding 
her last chapter, “Consideraciones Generales,” the book would have opened up 
the problem of slavery in the Rfo de la Plata, which she barely touches, Nonethe- 
less this volume is a milestone on the road toward a history of the Negro in 
South America. 

Among other matters it documents the role of Buenos Aires as the port of 
entry for the Negro laborers who were to work in the fields or as domestic 
servants in Chile, Peru, Bolivia, and such interior cities as Cordoba, Rosario, 
Tucuman, and Mendoza. This seems to have been the case all through the co- 
lonial period even when the port of Buenos Aires was closed to the traffic. The 
reviewer knows no better documentation of the futility of the Spanish effort to 
maintain a monopoly of trade with the Indies. A single instance will demonstrate 
the point. Between 1606 and 1615 there are recorded eighty-five Negroes who 
entered with a license and 4,608 without one. And of course no one knows how 
many entered without any official cognizance. In fact the author notes that the 
voice of complaint against the insufficiency of Negro labor was never so stilled as 
in the years 1640-1650 when the slave trade was officially forbidden but was 
wide open to the smuggler. The reopening of the slave trade by the crown after 
1650 stirred little enthusiasm among the colonists. 

For students interested in international trade as well as for those concerned 
with the economic and social history of Argentina the tables compiled by the au- 
thor will prove of great value. These tables detail for most of the years between 
1703 and 1805 the name, origin, nationality, and itinerary of all the ships that 
entered the port of Buenos Aires. They also give the tonnage, cargo (usually 
Negroes), destination upon departure, and return cargo, usually hides, salted 
meat, lard, silver, and so on. For some periods the sale price of Negroes as well 
as their destination is given. In many instances the number who died in the 
middle passage and a statement of the proportion of males and females in the 
cargo are presented in detail. These tables by themselves would constitute an im- 
portant contribution to scholarship. 


Columbia University Frank ‘TANNENBAUM | 


- == Other Recent Publications + + + 
Books 


General 


STUDIES IN HEROIC LEGEND AND IN CURRENT SPEECH. By Kemp 
Malone, Edited by Stefdn Einarsson and Norman E. Eliason. (Copenhagen: Rosenkilde 
and Bagger. 1959. Pp. 297. Cloth D. kr. 56, paper D. kr. 48.) Nineteen articles are 
here selected by the editors from the voluminous output since 1926 of Kemp Malone, 
now retired from Johns Hopkins. The last two are technicians’ studies on phonemes; 
number seventeen deals with Hamlet. In his first sixteen articles Malone is working on 
historical problems: Who peoples were, where they lived, with whom they warred, 
who were their rulers—all based on northern literary materials of considerably later 
provenience. He relies entirely upon the techniques of the linguist and critic. To 
judge by their general pattern of behavior, historians will take little notice of his book. 
This will be a standoff, to be sure, for the author has little to do with the work of 
modern professional historians—Italians on the Goths and Lombards, Byzantinists on 
the Huns, Goths, and Heruls, and the like around a wide circuit. Further comment on 
the point seems justified. Loyal to my own, I must admit that the methods applied 
to the protean Anglo-Saxon and Norse legends startle. It is as though out of the mists 
there suddenly appears the exact legal description of Little Boy Blue's farm: section, 
town, range, county, and state. The Heathobards, for example, materialize out of a 
few wisps of reference in Widsith and Beowulf and become concretely tangible. On the 
other hand, we have prematurely—a long generation ago—turned away from the 
northern literary materials as sources for economic, political, social, legal, and ethnic 
history. Malone and his fellows are properly active in this field, whatever their methods. 
As Malone knows, this reviewer is working steadily to upset assumptions basic in all 
the work he and his peers have been doing: That the Old English poetic legends are 
early and "historical" I base my own efforts upon the materials gathered, and set in 
order by those whose work, like that found in these articles, I challenge. This is Malone's 
second Festchrift; the first, with his bibliography to 1948, was published ten years ago. 
This one has a completed bibliography of his publications since. The studies are 
models of their kind and tbe editing of this book is excellent. The tribute of his 
friends, pupils, and peers is nicely done and well deserved. 

University of Wisconsin Rosert REYNOLDS 


THE WORLD'S LIGHTHOUSES BEFORE 1820. By D. Alan Stevenson. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. xxiv, 310. $10.10.) Were the prospective 
reader to permit himself to be repelled by the somewhat sterile title of The World's 
Lighthouses before 1820, he would be deprived of a most interesting experience. It is a 
tribute to his literary ability and to his extraordinary knowledge of a difficult technical 
subject that D. Alan Stevenson has been able to produce a book that is both a compre- 
hensive survey of lighthouses and an interesting, often fascinating account of the 
hazards, heroism, and dogged persistence in the face of enormous obstacles. Based on 
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his personal experience as a lighthouse engineer and builder, as well as on forty years 
of study of unpublished or normally inaccessible documents, Stevenson has fashioned a 
remarkable volume of genuine value to the student of maritime history. His enthusiasm 
is understandable, since his family has been engaged in lighthouse erection since 1786, 
and one of his ancestors designed and supervised construction of the famous sea-exposed 
light on Bell (or Inchcape) Rock in 1806 to 1811. His handsome, beautifully printed 
volume is divided into three logical sections. The first is devoted to seamarks erected 
before 1690, when technical progress may be said to have begun, while the second is 
concerned with particular structures. It is in the latter that one finds hitherto unknown 
details of the intricate planning and almost infinite labor required to erect successfully 
the great (or now forgotten) lighthouses. The third part contains the technical details 
of lenses and illuminating devices. The great value of the text is enhanced by the 
large number of pictures, drawings, and sketches. The typography is excellent, and an 
adequate index is included. It is to be hoped that the contemplated second volume, 
which will complete the story to 1960, will contain a bibliographical essay. Stevenson 
has done a vast amount of work in discovering the sources of information; the 
serious student would be aided immeasurably by the inclusion of some guides to the 
material, regardless of its accessibility. 

United States Merchant Marine Academy Lane C, KENDALL 


TOYNBEE'S APPROACH TO WORLD POLITICS. By Henry L. Mason. [Tulane 
Studies in Political Science, Volume V.] (New Orleans: Tulane University. 1958. Pp. 
X, 153. $2.00.) Mr. Mason’s monograph gives more than its title would indicate. The 
reader of this thoughtful and well-organized book will find in it not only a discussion 
of Toynbee's approach to contemporary politics, but a review of the salient points in 
A Study of History and the controversy provoked by them. The author sets forth 
Toynbee's approach under four headings: methodology, the present world struggle, 
the religious solution, and the study of international relations. To these is added an 
appendix that deals with Toynbee and his critics. In each chapter Mason first states 
Toynbee's own point of view and then confronts it with the countless objections 
raised against his generalizations by historians, social scientists, and philosophers. 
Mason is obviously sympathetic toward Toynbee, but maintains a careful middle-of-the- 
road attitude. He emphasizes the break between the earlier parts of the Study and the 
volumes published in 1954, in which the intelligible field of study has been switched 
from civilizations to religions. This deviation, as the alert reader of the first six volumes 
will recall, had already been forecast (44 Study of History, V, page 23). At the end 
of his book Mason ventures an explanation for the overwhelming hostility with which 
the Study has been greeted by most critics. He believes that, quite aside from the 
actual merits of the work, it faces the handicap of not fitting into an established aca- 
demic niche, This reviewer, for one, finds such an explanation too easy. It is obvious 
that the specialists in each field would raise objections to the distortion of facts in 
which the Study abounds. But this would still have allowed room for a more positive 
reception than historians, sociologists, and philosophers have accorded the work. Toyn- 
bee chose to ignore the philosophical and methodological spadework that had already 
been done before he embarked on his enterprise. Several decades ago Dilthey wrote: 
“There is no such last simple word of history, uttering its true sense, any more than 
there is such a thing to be extracted from nature.” Likewise, the logical studies of 
Max Weber concerning the use of ideal types in historical and sociological research 
were bypassed by Toynbee. The result is a regrettable lack of precision and consistency 
throughout the ten volumes of the Study. Without doubt, Toynbee is entitled to his 
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view of history as “God revealing himself in action,” but it should be clear that no 
empirical evidence can be claimed for such a thesis. It is all to the good that the 
Crypto-Augustinian concepts of the Study have been brought into the open by Toyn- 
bee’s last volumes. Very likely another ten volumes by an anti-Toynbean might set the 
record straight, In the absence of such reparation, the student who is interested in the 
contemporary theory of history will find Mason's book a most helpful guide. 

Sweet Briar College GERHARD Masur 


DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1956. Selected, edited and in- 
troduced by Noble Frankland. Assisted by Vera King. [Issued under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs] (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1959. Pp. xxiv, 768. $13.45.) This new volume in a distinguished series resembles its 
immediate predecessor and has the same editor (the Institute's deputy director of 
studies); but it is published with no companion Survey, it is 250 pages longer, and costs 
$3.85 more than the 1955 volume. For lack of the symbiotic Survey Mr. Frankland be- 
gins each of the book's ten sections with the narrative line on which the documents are 
strung. The new size and price are due less to these brief introductory essays than to 
the editor's decision to devote 550 pages to the Suez affair and riots and revolution in 
Poland and Hungary. In consequence of considering everything else as "residual," 
1956 appears to have been a very dull year except in the Middle East and Eastern 
Europe. The Far East gets sixty-five pages, Africa four (aside from Egypt), and Latin 
America none. The emphasis might have been different, and less familiar, evidence 
purveyed, had the editor depended less exclusively on English-language publications or 
had the Royal Institute employed a few document-hunters in foreign centers. (In this 
context thirty-two of the seventy-seven documents pertaining to Poland and Hungary 
were taken with suitable acknowledgment from a Columbia University paperback 
published, miraculously, in December 1956.) What the volume gains from imbalance, 
of course, is its remarkable full documentation of the events that followed President 
Nasser’s nationalization of the Suez Canal and that led to war and its lesser sub- 
stantiation of concurrent developments in Eastern Europe with contrasting denoue- 
ments in Poland and Hungary. 

Bennington College Thomas P. Brockway 
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SPHAIRA-GLOBUS-REICHSAPFEL: WANDERUNG UND WANDLUNG 
EINES HERRSCHAFTSZEICHENS VON CAESAR BIS ZU ELISABETH II. By 
Percy Ernst Schramm. (Stuttgart: Anton Hiersemann. 1958. Pp. xi, 219, 84 plates. DM 
80.) This volume is of fundamental importance in tracing the historical evolution of 
the Reichsapfel (sphaera, globus, pomum, malum, pila) as an emblem of sovereignty 
from Greek antiquity to the present day. Integrally, it is closely associated with the 
author's three volumes Herrschaftszeichen und Staatssymbolik (AHR, LX [July 1955], 
873, LXI [Apr. 1956], 616, LXII [Jan. 1957], 377). The method of investigation is 
the same: analyses of Bild-und Wortzeugnisse and of the tangible evidence ascertain- 
able from surviving emblems. Essential to the survey is the pre-Christian section in 
which the spAaera, symbolic of both the cosmos and the earth, was intimately associ- 
ated with the deities of Greece and Rome, as exemplified in works of art such as the 
Pompeian Helios-Apollo mural, The continuity of this symbol is illustrated by the 
employment of the Reichsapfel, surmounted by a cross, throughout the Middle Ages, 
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and, in modern times, by sovereigns such as the late emperors of Germany. A recent 
example (1956) is that of the Reschsapfel with cross crowning the lofty spire of the 
evangelical church in Solingen, Westphalia. The Christian aversion to mythological 
pagan cosmography compelled the substitution of the disc- or shield-shaped earth with 
its hemispherical heavenly dome, derived from the Hebraic teachings as set forth?in 
Genesis, in place of the global concept of classical antiquity. Unaltered, however, was 
the significance of the sphaera in the West as symbolic of the sovereignty of the Omni- 
potent over the cosmos. In the Orthodox Church the cross appeared in lieu of the 
sphaera as symbolic of the cosmos. While the sphaera or globus with attached cross 
continued to be represented pictorially on Byzantine coins, icons, and so forth, it lost 
its practical significance in coronation ceremonies as an emblem of sovereignty. la con- 
trast with this, the Reichsapfel became increasingly important in the Western world. 
From the fourth and fifth centuries when the poet Prudentius in his Psychomachia 
depicted Sapientia as seated upon a sphere, and Martianus Capella represented Geo- 
metria, the sister of Urania, as holding in her hand a terrestrial globe, celestial and ter- 
restrial spheres became congenial concepts to the medieval mind. During the corona- 
tion of Emperor Henry II in 1014 this emblem received apostolic sanction when Pope 
Benedict VIII placed it in the hand of the newly crowned Emperor in, token of the 
recognition of his temporal vicarate by Christ, “the King of Kings" Henceforth the 
Reichsapfel, the “gulden appel mit dem cruce," was regularly bestowed during the 
imperial coronation ceremonies, in signum regni, along with the chlamys, colobtum, 
corona, mitra, and sceptrum. With the coming of the new enlightenment of the era of 
Copernicus and Kepler, Pope Clement V, in recognition of the coronation of Emperor 
Charles V, could speak unreservedly of the Reichsapfel as totius mundi imago. The . 
author’s researches include also the use of the Reichsapfel in the various royal courts of 
the West, taking cognizance of when it was first employed, when first depicted pic- 
torially, and in which courts it was of little or no significance. The merit of this book, 
an essential Wegweiser for future researches, is not so much in its revelations of new 
materials as in its orderly presentation, its systematic arrangement, and its penetrating 
interpretations of the widely scattered evidence. . 

Bowdoin College TuoMAs Co VAN CLEVE ` 


La + 

IONIAN TRADE AND COLONIZATION. By Carl Roebuúbk.. {Monographs on 
Archaeology and Fine Arts, Number 9.] (New York: Archaeological Institute of 
America. 1959. Pp. ix, 148.) From the lessspecialized viewpoint of the general his- 
torian of antiquity, the major interest of this closely documented monograph is the 
drastic change in present-day conceptions of the role played by- Asia Minor in the 
Greek world during the "Dark Ages" intervening between the Mycenaean Greek and 
the classical Greek periods. Some forty years ago, David Hogarth delivered in our 
country a series of lectures, subsequently published under the title Ionia and the East. 
These lectures presented the picture at that time current; premising a highly civilized 
and economically energetic eastern outpost of Greek civilization acting as intermediary 
between Mycenaean and classic Greek culture and maintaining intimate contact with 
Anatolian and eastern Mediterranean centers. The courtly state portrayed by the poet 
of the Odyssey in his account of the Phaeacian kingdom of Alkinoos was ascribed by 
other British scholars to tenth-century Ionia, which was equipped i in imagination with 
baronial palaces in which Homeric bards like Demodokos in the Odyssey recited epic - 
lays reflecting a contemporary heroic level of existence. Since then, this attractive but 
wholly specious mirage has been dissipated, and Ionia has emerged as little different 
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from the rest of Greece during the long cultural retrogression of the initial centuries 
of the first millennium s.c. The break with Mycenaean tradition was as severe on the 
Ásia Minor shoreland as in mainland Greece; and far from being the torchbearer of 
cultural enlightenment for the rest of the Aegean world, the Ionian settlements were, 
if anything, belated in their emergence from economic and cultural obscurity. It was 
not until the close of the eighth century that Ionian trade began to assume importance, 
and not until the last quarter of the following century that overseas expansion and 
long-distance travel began. Roebuck has competently assembled and critically evaluated 
the archaeological and literary evidence for the true state of affairs in ancient Ionia. In 
addition to his detailed survey of the Ionian towns, he devotes separate chapters to 
lonia's relations with the hinterland of Phrygia and Lydia, her sea-borne connections 
with Syria and Cyprus, her early role in the Aegean, and her ultimate territorial ex- 
pansion by maritime commerce and colonization to Thrace, the Sea of Marmora, and 
the Black Sea shoreland. Further archaeological explorations, now going on, will add 
more detail to Roebuck's conscientious picture; but there is little prospect that they 
will seriously alter any of its major outlines. 

Downingtown, Pennsylvania Ruvs CARPENTER 


BELLORUM CIVILIUM. Book I. By Appian. Introduction, critical text and com- 
mentary, with translation and indexes by Emilio Gabba. [Biblioteca di Studi Superiori, 
Volume XXXVII. Storia antica ed epigrafia.] (Florence: La "Nuova Italia." 1958. Pp. 
xli, 444. L. 4,500.) Despite all Appian's failings, the importance of the first book of 
his Civil Wars remains unquestioned, for it is the one surviving continuous source for 
Roman history of the period from Tiberius Gracchus to the first consulship of Pompey 
and Crassus. Yet the actual value of the work of this Alexandrine Greek of the second 
century after Christ can be no greater than that of his principal sources, and these re- 
main uncertain. Hence the long, and inconclusive, debate about the sources of Book I, 
and hence, too, the special need of a historical commentary that brings together and 
compares the scattered material of the rest of the tradition with Appian, and brings 
the resources of recent scholarship to bear upon him. This is the first edition with 
historical commentary since Strachan-Davidson's excellent one in 1902. It should re- 
ceive a warm welcome. The author is well known for his outstanding studies of the 
history of the period, and in his book Appiano c la Storia delle Guerre Civili (Florence, 
1956) has already demonstrated his command of the vast mass of scholarly writing on 
Appian as well as his judgment in dealing with historical problems. In a brief intro- 
duction the author reviews the evidence regarding the life and works of Appian, the 
composition and purpose of the Histories in general, and in particular the Civil Wars. 
Here he could summarize his previous arguments for considering Asinius Pollio an 
important source for Book I, but although he has pointed out the inclusion in Appian's 
account of items that might have been of interest to Pollio there remain important 
considerations against his view (see M. Gelzer, Gnomon [1958], 216 ff.; E. Badian, 
Classical Review [1958], 159 ff.). This does not in any way reduce the value of the 
edition and commentary, the second and major part of the work. For the text is good, 
based on Viereck, and variants are carefully noted; comparative historical sources are 
presented fully; the author takes account of contrasting interpretations while stating, 
but not forcing, his own; and on most points he carries conviction. A translation into 
Italian 1s appended. All who work on the period from the Gracchi to Sulla should keep 
this convenient volume near at hand. 

American Academy tn Rome T. Roserr S. BROUGHTON 
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GIBBON AND ROME. By E. }. Oliver. (New York: Sheed and Ward. 1958. Pp. 
vii, 198. $3.50.) This attractive little book is not intended to replace any of the major 
biographies of Gibbon, or the fuller analyses of his journals or letters, nor again the 
more extensive studies of his place in the series of the historians of Rome and in the 
life and thought of the eighteenth century, though of necessity it touches on all these 
subjects. It is a review of his life and development, based on a selection of interrelated 
material from the Autobiographies and from the Decline and Fall itself, and empha- 
sizes one central, yet somewhat paradoxical, point. Behind the serenity, the detachment, 
and the irony of his attitude and style, his minimizing of such elemental forces as 
love and religion in human affairs, and his practical suppression of them in favor of 
sociability and friendship in his own life, lay a grand enthusiasm. That enthusiasm 
was for the history of Rome, for history conceived, it is true, as the fruit of unremitting 
scholarship, but reconstructed on the basis of the Roman sense of order and the 
Roman administrative virtues. Hence the strength and the weakness of the historian. 
In a time that had not yet learned to consider change and development as a law of 
nature, he distrusted the forces that broke down the peace and order of the Antonine 
age and introduced disorder and irrationality in their place. This, although we must 
also take account of his own previous personal renunciations, explains his attitude to- 
ward women, religion, and democratic movements, the great instigators of such things, 
and explains also his unsympathetic presentation of the Byzantine Empire. The author 
is aware of the decline in Gibbon's quality when Tillemont was no longer there to 
guide him, but holds that more is due to the fact that the fall of the Roman Empire 
left him without the unifying influence of his chief enthusiasm. But he is not without 
high appreciation of Gibbon’s quality. "Even Gibbon's ‘candour’ was only a vision 
seen in the light of his loyalty to the Roman Empire and to the ‘great republic’ of 
Europe. But the simplicity and coherence of that vision, . . . the serenity of his ob- 
servation, raised his work above the level of those who, whether on religious, na- 
tional or political grounds, were more involved in the details or the debates of the 
past... . Gibbon stood only for the framework of the European tradition, the Roman 
virtues of discipline and classical order, its bones and bodily structure. Its spirit, its 
Jewish and Christian inspiration, were remote from him, as was the Greek philosophy 
which it adapted to its expression. . .. His weakness was that of history itself, which 
unrolls its proud record of persons and places, but is incapable of raising from the 
dead or infusing them with the breath of life." Would historians grant that the his- 
torical imagination does not try to do just that? Perhaps the author has Jet his paradox 
carry him too far. And he might have made more of the Lausanne journal, which 
shows that if the idea of writing the Decline and Fall came to him on the Capitol in 
Rome, the reading of the previous year was excellent preparation for it. 

American Academy in Rome T. Rosgrt S. BROUGHTON 


THE WANDERING SAINTS OF THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES. By Eleanor 
Duckett. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company. c. 1959. Pp. 319. $5.00.) Surely no 
one has ever loved the early Middle Ages as Miss Duckett does. She has long been 
fascinated by the heroic efforts of religious leaders to spread the faith and preserve the 
rudiments of scholarship in an age of violence and ignorance. In this book she tells 
the story of the wandering saints from Patrick through Columban and Boniface to 
Anskar—the story of the missionaries and the seekers after solitude who established 
centers of Christian living over all of Northern Europe. She tells the story well, as she 
always does; her graceful style almost conceals the solid scholarship on which her 
book is based. This is as good a summary as can be found in English of what is really 
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known about many of the early saints; it is only after she has established this solid 
background that she gives herself the pleasure of telling a few of the marvelous legends. 
She sees the weaknesses as well as the strengths of her saints; they are real people, not 
stained glass images. I am not sure, however, that she makes the world in which they 
lived as real as they are. She knows that it was a world of cruelty, treachery, and suf- 
fering, and she says so, but somehow this carries no conviction. Goodness is real to 
her; evil is not. Perhaps her saints felt the same way. \ 

Princeton University J. R. STRAYER 


THE IDEA OF APOSTOLICITY IN BYZANTIUM AND THE LEGEND OF 
THE APOSTLE ANDREW. By Francis Dvornik. [Dumbarton Oaks Studies, Number 
4] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1958. Pp. x, 342. $6.00.) This book 
will be received with the respect due to the author of the admirable work on the 
Photian schism (1948). Its main result is the convincing proof that the legend present- 
ing the Apostle Andrew as the founder of the See of Constantinople is of compara- 
tively recent origin, “codified” not before the end of the seventh century, and that 
Constantinople’s leading position in the Eastern Church is based on her character as 
the capital rather than on the claim of apostolic origin. The argumentation is highly 
technical and thorough; it includes detailed studies on the idea of apostolicity not 
only in Byzantium but also in the West, on the development of the Andrew legend 
in the apocryphal literature, on the rivalries between Constantinople, Alexandria, and 
Rome, on the Acacian schism, and several ‚other related topics. Professor Dvornik calls 
his book an “investigation”; he allows the reader to accompany him through all the 
stages of his research. This is a stimulating experience, certainly most valuable for the 
specialist in the field. The more generally interested reader, however, will probably 
feel perplexed by being exposed to so many possibilities and hypotheses finally accepted 
or rejected after extensive discussion. The book has the faults of its virtues. The au- 
thor’s searching mind occasionally succumbs to the temptation of believing to know 
the unknowable; also the danger of pressing the source is not always avoided. This’ 
reviewer believes, for instance, that Justinian's Novella 109 is overinterpreted when a 
clause borrowed from the Creed is taken as proof for "a move toward apostolicity." 
Once or twice Dvornik refers to a forthcoming book of his on the origins of Christian 
political philosophy; it is hoped that this book will bring a more concise and briefer 
statement of the essentials of the present study. 

Kenyon College RicHAnRD G. SALOMON 


AVICENNA: HIS LIFE AND WORKS. By SoAeil M. Afnan. (London: George 
Allan and Unwin Ltd.; distrib. by Macmillan Company, New York. 1958. Pp. 298. 
$6.75.) Avicenna (ibn-Sinà) is one of a few medieval Moslem philosophers whose 
works assumed, despite the peril of translators’ choice, an importance in European 
philosophy almost as great as they already possessed in Islamic philosophy. Conse- 
quently they have been studied by Islamicists and historians of philosophy for a longer 
time and more carefully than those of many other Moslem philosophers. Recently, es- 
pecially since the rather protracted (because of the difference between solar and lunar 
reckoning and still, according to the best dating, premature) millenary celebrations of 
his birth, Avicenna studies have progressed at a rapid pace. Three scholars have pro- 
duced successively more exact lists of extant manuscripts of his works; the volumes of 
the excellent new edition of his encyclopedic al Shifa, sponsored by the Arab League, 
have appeared with praiseworthy regularity; many more of the texts have been studied, 
edited, and translated; appropriate journals have given Avicenna studies privileged 
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space. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that Mr. Afnan's book is already, in certain 
particulars, out of date. Yet it serves a valuable purpose, one not likely to be served 
better for some years to come: it gives a general exposition and analysis, neither too 
concise nor too cumbersome, of the whole of Avicenna’s thought. The work is written 
well and is accurate with respect to the materials available to its author. Afnan was 
wise to form independent judgments from the texts and not to depend too heavily upon 
a few outdated secondary sources. His opinions on the Greek works available to 
Avicenna, while open to further discussion, are well supported and stimulating. He 
is right in emphasizing the supreme importance of Avicenna’s contributions in the 
realm of metaphysics. Yet the chapters are far too sparing of annotation, even of cita- 
tion of sources. More use could have been made in the chapter on Avicenna’s religious 
thought of the important book by Louis Gardet, La pensée religieuse d’Avicenne (Paris, 
1951). There are many small errors in-the notes and bibliography. Although the major | 
value of the work lies in the systematic treatment of the various branches of Avicenna's 
philosophy in a logical sequence, the reader will find the two concluding chapters, on 
Avicenna's influence in the East and in the West, remarkably informative. Afnan has 
in fact written the best general book on Avicenna so far, one that should be consulted 
by the specialist and nonspecialist alike. 

Princeton University James KRITZECK 


RAYMOND IV DE SAINT-GILLES, 1041 (OU 1042)-1105. By John H. and 
Laurita L. Hill. Translated by Frencisque Costa and Philippe Wolff. [Bibliothéque 
Méridionale publiée sous les auspices de la Faculté des Lettres de Toulouse, 2d Series, 
Volume XXXV.] (Toulouse: Édouard Privat. 1959. Pp. xxi, 143.) This is an impor- 
tant revisionist biography, involving the story of the baronial expeditions of the so- 
called "First?" Crusade. The events in which Raymond was involved are sketched in 
seven chapters: his early career; the launching of the crusade; the “Greco-Provengale” 
alliance (from Raymond’s approach to Constantinople through the capture of 
Nicaea); the siege of Antioch; the ensuing Norman-Provencal conflict (including 
minor conquests and the episode of the Sacred Lance); the march to Jerusalem and its 
fall (including the Battle of Ascalon and Godfrey’s selection as ruler of Jerusalem); 
and “the accomplishment of [Raymond’s] vow” never to return home (including his 
involvement in the Asia Minor expedition of 1101 and his conquest of Tripoli). 
Throughout these chapters run a well-buttressed and generally convincing rehabilitation 
of Raymond’s reputation, disproofs of traditional characterizations (e.g., a one-eyed 
veteran of the precrusade crusades in Spain, who was fanatical as a monk and land 
greedy as a Norman), and a recasting as Christiane milicie. excellentissimus princeps, 
“the only leader in the first crusade who remained faithful to tbe spirit of the crusade,” 
“an intelligent chieftain who throughout the crusade endeavored to unite . . . the diver- 
gent groups of the army, to aid the poor in their hour of need, to maintain amity be- 
tween Greeks and Latins, and to lead the Christians to the Holy Sepulchre." Bases for 
this optimistic characterization are presented in detail throughout the seven chapters. 
William and Malmesbury is cited in support of the theory that it was Raymond, along 
with the bishop of Cahors, who persuaded Urban to preach the crusade. Raymond's repu- 
tation for greed is explained as a modern misinterpretation based on the pious preach- 
ments of his own fanatical crusader-chronicler, Raymond d'Aguilers, who (unlike other 
crusader-correspondents) blamed as well as praised his own patron. The fiasco of the 
rior expedition, usually charged by hostile chroniclers to Raymond's nefarious schem- 
ing, was due actually to the stupidity of the undisciplined band of which he was guide 
rather than commander. Despite his refusal to take an oath of vassalage to Emperor 
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Alexis, he faithfully kept the specific promises he swore. (It is, however, difficult to 
accept the reconciliation, on page 135, of this fact with his conquests of former im- 
perial holdings and his acceptance of comparable Norman conquests.) Similarly, in the 
case of the Sacred Lance, Raymond’s actions seem more representative of the tradi- 
tional characterizations than of the present optimistic revision. The Hills attribute the 
modern negative estimation of Raymond to acceptance of Von Sybel’s critical survey 
of the First Crusade (1881). They cite Fliche’s and Cate’s minor revisions as recent in- 
dications of the turning of the tide in Raymond’s favor. On this major issue we are 
convinced. We are inclined, however, to rank Raymond much lower than the angels, 
though by no means as low as Bohemond, the archvillain who (as Yewdale showed in 
1917) did more to bring reproach on the name crusader than, any other of the self- 
seekers who camouflaged their materialism beneath the sign of the cross. Three ex- 
cellent maps and a nine-page bibliography enhance this excellent summary of years 
of careful research (but why was Krey’s First Crusade unmentioned?). 

University of North Carolina Loren C. MacKiNNEY 


JOHN, KING OF ENGLAND, By John T. Appleby. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1959. Pp. ix, 319, xv. $5.00.) This book is written by an amateur for amateurs. Mr. 
Appleby loves English history, and he writes for those who share his enthusiasm. This 
is not to say that he is not serious about his work. He has used the principal primary 
sources as well as the best secondary ones, though he does not provide his readers with 
references to his authorities—why is it that footnotes are so disliked? It must be said, 
also, that he does not have a professional's regard for accuracy, especially in proper 
names. But he writes clearly and simply in the modern taste, and if his style has a 
fault, it is that the tempo is too quick for his subject. Appleby's King John is a man, a 
political figure and not a constitutional symbol. He rightly stresses John’s skepticism 
about the religion of his day, a fact that explains the intense feeling against the King 
on the part of the clergy and especially of the monastic chroniclers of his reign. Like 
other modern historians, he shows John to be intelligent, capable as an administrator, 
and interested in law, but also vicious, distrustful, selfish, grasping, mean, and avarici- 
ous. He does not perhaps make enough of John's cruelty. According to one unpublished 
source, it was this that lost him Normandy: he put mercenary garrisons in the Norman 
castles and allowed them to ravage his own people without restraint, Appleby shows no 
growth or change in John's character from youth to maturity, nor does he consider 
questions of causation—why was John as he was? There is evidence here that he does 
not use. In sum, this is a book for anyone interested in the riddles of John's character 
and reign. The professional may be distressed by some minor inaccuracies, but other- 
wise one may hope it finds a wide readership. 

University of Connecticut Frep A. Cazzr, Jr. 


CHRONICLE ABOUT THE TURKISH SULTANS ACCORDING TO THE 
GREEK BARBERINUS CODE [in Greek]. Number 3. By George T. Zoras. (Athens: 
Department of Byzantine and Neo-Hellenic Philology of the University of Athens. 
1958. Pp. 383.) The publication for the first time of the Vatican Library's Barberinus 
Code 111 is the most important contribution during recent years to source material 
for the history of the Byzantine and Ottoman Empires, 1373-1513. The chronicle 
throws new light on the domestic and foreign policies of the sultans, the causes of the 
decadence of the Byzantine Empire, and the policy of the Western powers in Byzan- 
tium. Moreover, it completes a long series of chronicles by Chalcocondylas, Ducas, 
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Phrantzes, Gritobulos of Imbros, and Pseudodorotheos of Monemvasia. All students of 
Byzantium are indebted to Professor G. T, Zoras for publishing this work. The 
Barberinus Code is a copy of the original manuscript of an anonymous Greek chronicler 
who wrote it between 1513 and 1532. The present copy was found acephalous and 
mutilated; its subtitle Historia Imperatorum Turcarum was added in a later period. 
Yet its greatest part is preserved. This chronicle has special value for linguists because 
it is the best literary document in early demotic Greek. Its style is simple and elegant, 
making a sharp contrast with all other works of the same period, the language of 
which is as a rule an adulteration of both demotic and archaic. Zoras has furnished 
the chronicle with a good introduction, nine selected plates, footnotes, and references 
to a large bibliography, though he shows a definite preference for Hammer’s History of 
the Othoman Empire (London, 1835~36). There is a guide to the sources used by the 
chronicler, a vocabulary, an index to the passages of the text corresponding to the 
sources, and an index of names. The editor has undoubtedly provided scholars with 
an invaluable text of the post-Byzantine period. 

Birkbeck College, London Domna N. Donras 


LA FRANCE GOUVERNEE PAR JEAN SANS PEUR: LES DEPENSES DU 
RECEVEUR GÉNÉRAL DU ROYAUME. By B-A. Pocquet du Haut-Jussé, [Mémoires 
et Documents publiés par la Société de l'École des Chartes, Number 13.] (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1959. Pp. 405.) The accounts (1418-1420) of Pierre Gorre- 
mont, receiver general of France, are one of the most important fragments of royal 
financial records that survive from the Valois period, The author has already exploited 
them in studies that describe the policies of John the Fearless and the effects of his last 
period of power on French finances and institutions. The present work gives a de- 
tailed inventory of the disbursement items in the accounts. The text, notes, and index 
of the inventory seem full enough to make it useful for general research purposes, 
- though an inventory of the complete accounts would be even better. A fifty-page intro- 
duction organizes and analyzes the items in the account that give information on poli- 
tics, military affairs, and diplomacy. The interest lies in the detail rather nn in new 
conclusions, 

Harvard University CHARLES B; TAYLOR 
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LOLLARDS AND PROTESTANTS IN THE DIOCESE OF YORK, 1509-1558. 
By A. G. Dickens. [University of Hull Publications.] (New York: Oxford University 
Press for the University of Hull. 1959. Pp. 272. $4.80.) Although Dickens’ closely 
argued and well-written book is limited mainly to Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire, if ‘ 
is nevertheless an important contribution to the history of the English Reformation! 
For among the lower and middle classes in the area he has studied, the author finds 
the existence of an intensive and widespread radical Protestantism directly continuing 
the earlier Lollard traditions of popular heresy. This continued Eollardry was revivi- 
fied by Anabaptist influence coming from the Netherlands in the 1530’s. The com- 
munities where this radical Protestantism was strong in the first half of the sixteenth 
century became centers of Independency in the following century. Thus Dickens’ ad. 
mirable book demonstrates the continuity of religious radicalism in England from the 
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‘medieval Lollards to the seventeenth-century Independents. His work is the greatest 
single contribution to the most interesting recent development in the historiography of 
the English Reformation: a tendency to return to the Victorian liberal Protestant view 
that the English Reformation was founded on popular native English religious tradi- 
tions and was not simply an act of the state, which has been the prevailing interpreta- 
tion in the past half century of scholarship. The importance of the book lies in the 
fact that Lollardry’s continuing influence has now been demonstrated by careful and 
sound historical research in both manuscript and published materials. 

Princeton University Norman F. CANTOR 


ESSAYS IN ELIZABETHAN HISTORY. By J. E. Neale. (New York: St Martin’s 
Press. c. 1958. Pp. 255. $3.50.) This volume is a collection of twelve essays, or short 
historical studies, that have been previously published. Three of the articles appeared 
in the journal History (Oct. 1925, 1928, 1951); three were published in the English 
Historical Review (Apr. 1929; July 1930; Apr. 1949). One essay, “The ViaMedia in 
Politics,” appeared in the Saturday Review (Oct. 1, 1955), with the caption “Elizabeth 
I and Her Cold War.” Three of the chapters were delivered as the Creighton Lecture, 
the British Academy Raleigh Lecture, and the Centenary Lecture. The introductory 
essay on “November 17"—Queen Elizabeth’s accession day—serves both as an introduc- 
tion and as a delightful recapitulation of the observance of this day for two centuries, 
its nonobservance for two hundred years, and its revival in November 1958, in the 
days of Good Queen Elizabeth II. One of the fascinating chapters is a careful analysis 
of Frederick Chamberlin’s book The Sayings of Queen Elizabeth. A better example of 
incisive, trenchant criticism would be difficult to find. Chamberlin’s claims are refuted, 
his accusations are turned against himself, and his criticisms are answered. He fails to 
give Miss Strickland credit for material used, he has been unaware of the difference 
between a document and a calendar of it, he has cited worthless authorities, and he 
has demonstrated unsound critical equipment. In separate chapters Professor Neale dis- 
cusses the accession of Queen Elizabeth, the nature of the Elizabethan age, and the 
characteristics of the political scene. In following the via media, Elizabeth in her deal- 
ings with Puritans, Presbyterians, Catholics, and Separatists is depicted as being 
moderate and wise, but her zigzagging is certainly apparent. Two studies pertain to 
the role of the diplomatic envoys and the practices of Sir Edward Stafford in Paris. 
Neale disagrees with Conyers Read’s interpretation and steadfastly maintains the in- 
nocence of Sir Edward from the charge of treason. Two of the most interesting chap- 
ters relate to the biographical interpretation of history and the work of Professor A. F. 
Pollard. It was my good fortune to hear the lecture on biography at the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Historical Conference in 1950, and it was my special privilege to sit in on three of 
‘Neale’s stimulating seminars. Men are important in history, the Institute of Historical 
Research is a monument to Pollard, and the clear elucidation of the Elizabethan age in 
six books'and numerous articles is a tribute to Neale. It is indeed fitting that Elizabeth 
II has knighted him for his distinguished contribution to historical research. 

Southern California School o] Theology LeLAND H. CARLSON 
ON 


- MARIA STUART: IHR LEBEN ALS KONIGIN UND FRAU. By Gerda 

Doublier. (Vienna: Hermann Böhlaus Nachf. 1959. Pp. 318. DM 16.50.) “Mary 
Stuart," says the opening sentence on the dust jacket of this new biography, “is one of 
the greatest tragic female figures of world history.” Certainly she has long been 
regarded as such, and I dare say that more has been written about her than about 
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any other queen of modern times. Another biography might well seem like the pro- 
verbial coals to Newcastle, and unfortunately the present work falls into that category. 
It is a straightforward, rather sentimental retelling of the Queen’s story, quite predict- 
able from beginning to end, once the point of view is established. Mary is a high- 
spirited, lively girl, surrounded by self-seekers like Moray and fanatics like Knox 
(who is incorrectly introduced to the reader as being among the murderers of Cardi- 
nal Beaton). This is, unhappily, not the only factual slip in the book. The author for 
the most part contents herself with narrative; there is no serious attempt to come to 
grips with the larger historical problems of the period, or even with those presented 
by Mary's own career. The scholarly apparatus is sketchy, and in the four-page bib- 
liography the most important works on Mary's life in English, those of Hay Fleming 
and Henderson, do not find a place. 

University oj Illinois Maurice Lez, Jr. 


IN QUEST OF THE NORTH WEST PASSAGE. By Leslie H. Neatby. Foreword 
by ]. Tuzo Wilson. (Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company; New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 1958. Pp. 194. $3.75.) The persistent efforts of British explorers 
to penetrate by water from the Atlantic to the Pacific above North America is the 
subject of this lucid and lively narrative by Leslie H. Neatby, professor of classics at 
Acadia University. It covers the period from 1576 to 1859, but it is the series of land 
and sea expeditions after 1819 that receive major attention. These established the 
existence of a Northwest Passage even though none of them succeeded in making a 
transit of it by sea. Except for Bering, Neatby only briefly mentions explorers not 
British in origin or support. The well-selected bibliography indicates the use of pub- 
lished materials and secondary works. The author quotes effectively from sources and 
skillfully conveys to the reader something of the explorers’ spirit and a “feel” for the 
conditions encountered. Although in the main this is a narrative of geographic dis- 
covery, there is adequate background of the economic, political, and scientific setting 
in which the journeys were made. The text is illustrated by four plates reproducing 
contemporary drawings and paintings and by five maps. Two of the maps are to be 
especially commended since they can be folded out conveniently and used to follow 
the narrative. 

Pomona College JoHN HaskeıLn KEMBLE 


THE EASTLAND TRADE AND THE COMMON WEAL IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By R. W. K. Hinton. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1959. Pp. x, 244. $6.00.) This workmanlike combination of useful facts and suggestive 
ideas illuminates England’s early trade with Scandinavia and the “East Country,” 
as the southeast Baltic coast centering at Danzig was often termed, Except for the 
collection of the Eastland Company’s acts and ordinances edited by Maud Sellers in 
1906, it is the first complete study of that company which was chartered by Elizabeth in 
1579 and which disappeared around 1700. The author makes particularly good use 
of the six volumes of the Danish Sound Tables, edited by Nina Bang and Knud 
Korst. As for the “common weal” of the book’s title, Hinton remarks that it was “2 
Jess nebulous idea than it sounds. . . . Was it for the common good to favour the 
Eastland merchants at the expense of the clothiers? Was it in the national interest 
during the Thirty Years War to encourage Gustavus Adolphus at the expense of the 
Eastland merchants? An important question for this study recurs in instructions to 
councils of trade through the century—‘Whether it be necessary to give way to a 
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more open and free trade than that of companies and societies?” When Elizabeth 
granted monopoly privileges to the merchants trading with the Eastland and elsewhere, 
they undertook various important functions that the government was not yet ready 
to assume. In 1622, when Dutch competition was robbing Suffolk and Essex of their 
Baltic market for broadcloths, the company's privileges were expanded to cut out 
imports through the Amsterdam entrepót But when Holland again made heavy 
inroads in 1649, Parliament put things on a broader basis by passing the Navigation 
Act of 1651 which “was a turning-point. It did what privileges had done and so made 
privileges less useful" Some of the author's most interesting contributions are in 
connection with that important landmark. The Eastland Company gradually declined; 
it was not suited for the new English entrepót trade. Gradually the government took 
over more and more functions, with warships in the Baltic, and finally, in 1706, a 
commercial treaty with Danzig was the company's "fatal blow." Baltic trade, in the 
meantime had flourished while the company languished. Stress is laid upon the boom 
following England's withdrawal from the Third Dutch War in 1674 while Holland 
continued its exhausting war with France. The appendix, with sixty-three of the total 
244 pages, has much rich material. It reproduces two pertinent pamphlets bearing 
on the Navigation Act. It also includes a valuable table, mined out of the Sound 
Tables, showing for each year between 1590 and 1700 the number of vessels in Eng- 
land's Baltic trade under various flags and also the vessels in Dutch trade. In addition 
it gives the number of pieces of cloth shipped from England and from Holland to 
the Baltic. 

Harvard University Rosert G. ALBION 


WAY TO GLORY: THE LIFE OF HAVELOCK OF LUCKNOW. By J. C. Pol- 
lock. (London: John Murray. c. 1957. Pp. x, 269. 255.) There is no lack of Havelock 
biographies. The first, 4 Biographical Sketch of Sir Henry Havelock (1858), by the 
Reverend William Brock, is little more than a sermon. John Clark Marshman’s Memotr 
(1860) contains fragments of letters that have since been lost, but it is a panegyric. 
A brief account by Archibald Forbes, Havelock (1890), is more objective, yet it is 
based almost entirely on printed sources. Recently a Havelock (1957) by Leonard 
Cooper appeared. Although an improvement over its predecessors, it, too, is almost 
entirely derivative. Pollock’s purpose was evidently to produce a popular biography 
based upon the unpublished Havelock papers. This is on balance the best life to date. 
We see the Christian general “warts and all,” how, for example, he was disappointed 
in Persia when what he hoped would be a‘hard-fought war resulted in easy victory and 
visions of promotion to major general faded. Earlier, Henry Lawrence is reported 
saying of him, “He is a strange person, but is acknowledged to be as good soldier as 
man; the best of both probably in Camp.” The author’s conclusion is that Havelock 
was a saint, but that “he was not an eccentric like Gordon or dour and harsh like 
Stonewall Jackson, with whom he is most frequently compared.” Havelock's cam- 
paigns are described graphically. The reader will find no penetrating analysis here; 
still the writer has demonstrated considerable literary talent and a wholesome respect 
for the sources. Some may think Pollock would have been wiser had he added foot- 
notes. 

Los Angeles Valley College Mark Namis 


THE DIARIES OF LORD LUGARD. Volume I, EAST AFRICA, NOVEMBER 
1889 TO DECEMBER 1890; Volume II, EAST AFRICA, DECEMBER 1890 TO 
DECEMBER 1891; Volume IIl, EAST AFRICA, JANUARY 1892 TO AUGUST 
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1892. Edited by Margery Perham. Assistant editor, Mary Bull, [Northwestern Uni- 
versity African Studies, Number 3.] (Evanston, lll: Northwestern University Press. 
1959. Pp. 432; 481; 454. $20.00 the set.) It is hardly credible that Lugard should have 
been able to keep any diaries at all in the difficult conditions of his work in Kenya 
and Uganda in 1889-1892—much less a million-word record of his activities over a 
thirty-three-month period—and, having kept such a record, it is even more amazing 
that it should have survived all the possible accidents of loss in Africa and later de- 
struction in England. It was never intended to be published but was written for 
Lugard's own personal use, and he meant for it to be destroyed after his death in 1945. 
Most surprising of all (in view of modern printing costs) is the fact that the diaries 
have now been published. Their publication, furthermore, has been excellently done: 
excisions have been kept to a minimum; notes are adequate without crowding the 
narrative and adding a second narrative to that of the text; and there is a full set of 
maps, biographical and bibliographical references, a glossary, and indexes to persons 
and places. Only a subject index is missing. In short, the work comes very close to 
being exactly what a published historical document should be. And it is a published 
historical document, rather than an addition to the body of travel literature or a work 
of belleslettres. Lugard himself rewrote large sections of these diaries in order to 
publish his two-volume Rise of Our East African Empire, which mainly covers the 
same events. Miss Perham has presented a biographical account of these years, set 
against their background in European diplomacy, in the first volume of her Lugard. 
Those who are interested in a work of literature or biography will turn to the two 
books that have already grown out of the diaries, Every future historian of East Africa, 
however, will have to consult the diaries as a major and invaluable source for a period 
of key importance, and one that is otherwise only sparsely documented. Even the more 
general reader will find something here to make up for the relative lack of literary 
polish. There is a feeling of immediacy about an account that was written day by day 
on the long marches or in the intricate play of Buganda politics. The impression of 
East Africa during the scramble is here, and most of all the personality and attitudes 
of the foremost founder of the British Empire in tropical Africa come alive more 
vividly than they do in his more formal accounts of his work. The principal limitation 
of these volumes as historical sources comes from the fact that Lugard was a European 
on a continent he was barely coming to understand. The Africans who cross the scene 
are merely cardboard figures seen dimly through the filtering cultural arrogance of 
late Victorian Britain, though this failing is more a reflection of the times than of any 
inadequacy in the diarist. 

University of Wisconsin Pamir D. Curtin 


STR NEVILE HENDERSON: BRITISCHER BOTSCHAFTER IN BERLIN VON 
1937 BIS 1939. EIN BEITRAG ZUR DIPLOMATISCHEN VORGESCHICHTE DES 
ZWEITEN WELTKRIEGES. By Rudi Strauch. [Bonner Historische Forschungen, Num- 
ber ir] (Bonn: Ludwig Röhrscheid Verlag. 1959. Pp. 384. DM 24.) This German 
doctoral thesis is a comprehensive attempt to explain the role of Sir Nevile Henderson, 
the central figure in formulating British policy of appeasement on the eve of World 
War IL As British ambassador in Berlin he was prepared to accept Hitler’s policy of 
Lebensraum, as long as it did not develop into violence, and in doing this he often 
went beyond the authority of his station or disregarded his instructions, The author 
justly states that it was a grievous mistake not to have replaced Henderson by a diplo- 
mat equal to the situation. Acknowledging this lack of British foresight, however, 
cannot prevent a negative judgment of the ambassador himself. Henderson failed to 
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realize the ultimate aims of Hitler’s policy, and, deceived by his own good will, he 
also failed to discourage a fatal political movement. This study is based primarily on 
published documents of the British and German Foreign Offices and on memoirs and 
to a limited extent on unpublished materials. Strauch does not explain why he assumed 
that Henderson’s personal diaries are deposited in the classified archives of the British 
Foreign Office and thus were inaccessible to him. The book is objective with two 
exceptions. First, Strauch uses awkwardly and inconsistently the term Ernkreisungs- 
politik (policy of encirclement), referring to the British policy during the summer of 
1939 without making clear whether he accepts it as a valid expression or merely 
regards it as a propaganda slogan. Second, many of the titles he places at the top of each 
page to describe the subject matter are emotion laden. This practice should be avoided 
in academic writings, The weakest point in this study is the lack of interpretation. 
Too often the author quotes from other writers, and his study results in a familiar 
picture. Readers looking for an accurate evaluation of the role played by Henderson 
must still resort to Felix Gilberts brief study in The Diplomats 1919-1939, edited by: 
Gordon A. Craig and Felix Gilbert. 

School of Advanced International Studies, 

Johns Hopkins University GÜNTER MOLTMANN 


EUROPE 


RECHERCHES SUR LA FORMATION DE LA GRANDE ENTREPRISE CAPI- 
TALISTE (1815-1848). By Bertrand Gile. [Ecole pratique des hautes études, VI* 
section. Centre de recherches historiques, Affaires et gens d'affaires, Volume XVIL] 
(Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1959. Pp. 164.) Monsieur Gille has built up a great reputation 
as an archivist, and, especially, as a searcher for private archives, an area in which he has 
achieved more success in recent years than almost anyone else in France. Despite many 
reversals, he has accomplished enough to earn the profound gratitude of his fellow 
historians. In this book he is interested primarily in the important fields of banking, 
credit, and metallurgy. He explains where capital was obtained and how it was used. 
He brings out with remarkable clarity the important part played by the Talabots sup- 
ported by the Rothschilds in the development of French railroads as well as metallurgy 
and the defeat of other groups such as the Geneva bankers, The official and private 
archives listed are extremely useful, but the bibliography of printed books is brief. 
Gille has not used the most important of the French expositions, that of 1851, which 
contains General Poncelet's History of Machinery in France in two volumes, the best 
book of its kind on the period 1815-1848, and a series of histories of French industries 
in that same period which are also very valuable. He also shows an almost complete 
lack of knowledge of the work of foreign scholars in French economic history. Even 
books he is known to have reviewed are not mentioned, Finally it must be noted that 
Gille writes as an extreme nationalist, dreading not only the competition of England 
but even competition within France. He seems unable to realize that in the period 
1815-1848 French industry was frequently backward because of the lack of competi- 
tion. He sees only the power and economic advantages of England at that time and 
the economic disadvantages of France, which he apparently believes should always 
be compensated for by wise legislation such as the system of prohibitions of the 
Restoration. 

Ivy, Virginia ARTHUR Louis DUNHAM 
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DESCRIPTION TOPOGRAPHIQUE, PHYSIQUE, CIVILE, POLITIQUE ET 
HISTORIQUE DE LA PARTIE FRANCAISE DE L'ISLE SAINT-DOMINGUE. 
In three volumes. By [Médéric-Louis-Elie] Moreau de Saint-Méry. Edited by Blanche 
Maurel and Étienne Taillemite. [Bibliothéque d'Histoire Coloniale, New Series] (2d 
ed.; Paris: Société de l'Histoire des Colonies Françaises and Librairie Larose. 1958. 
Pp. xlvii, 531; 534-1160; 1164-1565.) Scholars and others who have studied the history 
of "Saint-Domingue," now the republics of Haiti and Santo Domingo, have found 
themselves sooner or later in the rare book room of a library, looking for the monu- 
mental works of Moreau de Saint-Méry. No one before or after him has provided such 
a comprehensive, learned, and interesting analysis of any of the Caribbean islands. 
Geograpbical information includes weather observations, the speed of streams, and 
the depth of anchorages, as well as more obvious physical features. There are detailed 
social studies, including facts and problems of race, with both practical and theoretical 
remarks about the institution of slavery on which the economy of Saint-Domingue 
was based. Each division of the island, even each parish, is analyzed politically, eco- 
nomically, and geographically. Moreau de Saint-Méry's works dealt with the whole 
island, in two separate editions, Description de la Partie Espagnole de l'lle de Saint 
Domingue (Philadelphia, 1796) and Description de la Partie Francaise de Ville de 
Saint-Domingue (Philadelphia, 1797-98). Both works are rare, but this is truer 
of the second, which unlike its predecessor, has never been translated, nor has there, 
until now, been a second edition, except for some forty pages of extracts published 
in 1828 (Paris, 1828; cf. Sabin, Dictionary of Books Relating to America [New York, 
1880], page 363). Moreau de Saint-Méry (1750-1819) was a native of Martinique, 
whose education, like his subsequent career, was divided between Paris and the Carib- 
bean colonies. He held administrative and judicial posts in both Martinique and Saint- 
Domingue and was later active in the French Revolution, at one time as vice-president 
of the Paris Commune. He came to the United States as a refugee in 1793 and opened 
a bookstore in Philadelphia which was frequented by many French refugees of all politi- 
cal complexions. The bookstore did not prosper, and a general store which he annexed 
to it soon swallowed it up. By a miracle, Moreau's friends managed to ship his notes 
to him from France, and incredible as it seems, his two Descriptions soon saw the light 
of day. His business failed, but the sale of his works included one thousand copies 
of the Partie Française and three hundred of the Partie Espagnole. Moreau returned 
to France to end his days in poverty, alleviated somewhat by Louis XVIII's advance 
purchase of Moreau’s 287 volumes of papers which were to remain with Moreau untl 
hig death. This gesture and Louis Philippe’s acquisition of Moreau’s excellent library 
have happily deposited these valuable collections in the appreciative hands of the 
French government, The editors of the new edition have done a remarkable scholarly 
job, particularly in pointing out omissions in the old printed edition, often with sug- 
gestions as to Moreau’s reasons for the omissions. 

Frederick, Maryland Dororpy Mackay QUYNN 


L'ENSEIGNEMENT PRIMAIRE EN FRANCE DE LA REVOLUTION A LA 
LOI GUIZOT (1789-1833): DES PETITES ÉCOLES DE LA MONARCHIE D'AN- 
CIEN RÉGIME AUX ÉCOLES PRIMAIRES DE LA MONARCHIE BOURGEOISE. 
By Maurice Gontard. | Annales de l'Université de Lyon, 3d Series, Lettres, Fascicule 
33.] (Paris: Société d'Édition "Les Belles Lettres." [1959.] Pp. x, 576.) This compre- 
hensive and detailed survey of the development of elementary education in France 
from the Revolution through the Guizot Law of 1833, which was published with the 
aid of the Ministry of National Education, will prove useful as a reference work for 
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courses in French history or the history of education. It is lucidly written and clearly 
organized, with numerous subheadings, into five parts: French primary education 
before the Revolution, during the Revolution, under Napoleon, during the Restoration, 
and from the July Revolution to 1833. In each of these periods the origins, nature, and 
effects of legislation and decrees concerning primary schools are carefully analyzed. 
The work is based both upon specialized treatises on French education and, except 
for the introductory section on the ancien régime, upon documents in the F” Series 
(Instruction Publique) in the Archives Nationales and in the Departmental Archives of 
the Rhone, The bibliography alone runs to twenty-seven pages. The author's point of 
view is naturally that of the republican school, although he endeavors to be moderate 
in his anticlericalism. He recognizes the existence of a controversy over the condi- 
tion of elementary education before the Revolution and stresses the need for further 
study of the administrative and ecclesiastical archives before a conclusion can be 
reached. But he holds that the general level of instruction was low except in the schools 
of the Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes and, contrary to Louis Grimaud, denies that there 
was freedom of education before 1789, since the Catholic Church directed the petites 
écoles, although the intendants had increasing responsibility for the schools in the 
eighteenth century. The majority of the nobility and bourgeoisie were hostle to edu- 
cation for the people, and the peasants were indifferent to it. It was the opponents of 
the Church, the Protestants and the philosophes, who favored freedom of education 
and urged profound educational reforms, except for girls. The revolutionary school 
legislation was animated by a belief in compulsory, gratuitous, and laic education 
and in the honor and independence of the instructor. Progress, however, was delayed 
by political disputes, bourgeois hostility, scarcity of teachers and funds, war, and 
the antipathy of the Church. The Napoleonic regime was little interested in the edu- 
cation of the people, and educational conditions returned to those of the ancien régime 
until the State University endeavored to bring about reform. Under the Restoration, 
Liberals and Ultras disputed control of the schools and the merits of "mutual instruc- 
tion.” After 1830 the Bourgeois Monarchy tried to utilize popular education to win 
support, and in 1833, for the first time since the Revolution, the state undertook to 
finance education. Local governments were required to establish primary and normal 
schools. After a half century of state educational legislation, Guizot's inquiry into 
conditions in the primary schools in 1833 revealed mediocre instruction and parental 
indifference resulting from ignorance, poverty, and selfinterest. Gontard feels, never- 
theless, that the timid and conservative Guizot Law gave evidence of a very gradual 
approach toward the democratic principles of 1793. 

State University College of Education, New Paltz, New York Evelyn M. Acoms 


L'ALSACE AU DÉBUT DU XIX* SIECLE: ESSAIS D'HISTOIRE POLITIQUE, 
ÉCONOMIQUE ET RELIGIEUSE (1815-1830). Volume I, LA VIE POLITIQUE. 
By Paul Leuslliot. |Bibliothéque générale de l'école pratique des hautes études, VI* 
section.] (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N. 1959. Pp. xi, 535.) The term essais in the title should 
not mislead. This work is a detailed political history of the two Alsatian departments 
from the revival of political life under the eyes of Napoleon's conquerors to the eve 
of the July Revolution, Although the author states that it would require the patience 
of a Benedictine and several lifetimes to examine all the relevant sources, he has 
shown unusual industry in using a vast quantity of materials from municipal, de- 
partmental, and national archives, as well as the published literature of the period. 
Leuilliot traces chronological the impact of national events, elections, changes of 
policy and personnel, and the influence of local problems and controversies on the politi- 
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cal life of Alsace. Some of the most interesting sections deal with public opinion, the 
political police, and propaganda by the government and the opposition. It emerges that 
Alsace was more liberal than France as a whole. Of the fifty-nine deputies elected be 
tween 1814 and 1829, forty-three belonged to the “Left.” At the head of the opposition 
to the Bourbons were the industrial bourgeoisie, led by such groups as the Koechlin 
family of Mulhouse. The author’s wealth of detail makes the political life of Alsace 
extraordinarily vivid and reveals its complexities—for example, the great differences 
between the policies and tactics of the two Ultra prefects, Bouthillier and Casteja— 
but the accumulation of data tends at times to overwhelm the reader. Since the present 
volume is to be followed by two others on the economic and religious life of Alsace 
between 1815 and 1830, the influence of religious controversy and economic problems 
on political events will probably be clarified when the work is completed. In the 
present volume Leuilliot refers to such influences, certainly, but close analysis is pre- 
cluded by the plan of his work. This book is a significant contribution to the study 
of French local history, now recognized as the indispensable preliminary to a reliable 
national history. 

San Jose State College Davi I. KULSTEIN 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE IN THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES: HIS VIEWS 
ON FOREIGN AND COLONIAL POLICY. By Mary Lawlor, S.N.D. (Washington, 
D. C.: Catholic University of America Press. 1959. Pp. xi, 201. $2.25.) Students and 
admirers of Alexis de Tocqueville will be interested, informed, and quite probably 
startled by this monographic study, through which Mary Lawlor, S.N.D., makes a 
systematic and timely contribution to our literature on this man. The centennial year 
of the great political philosopher's death has seen a number of conferences in honor 
of the man and his work, both in the United States and abroad. Recently the Catholic 
University of America Press published Edward T. Gargan's Alexts de Tocqueville: 
The Critical Years, 1848-1851 (Washington, D. C., 1955). Now, in a second disserta- 
tion presented to the same faculty of the Catholic University of America, an earlier 
phase of Tocqueville’s life is explored: specifically, his speeches and writings as a deputy 
on the subject of foreign and colonial policy. The author has made an energetic and 
fruitful search for Tocqueville's pronouncements on a succession of political matters: 
on the Eastern Question, on the right of search, on slavery in the French colonies, and 
on French colonial policy in Algiers. Here under a moving spotlight we can study 
the least regarded and, in many ways, the least successful phase of Tocqueville's career, 
and discover “interesting facets of Tocqueville’s character that have been scarcely rec- 
ognized before; an impassioned nationalism and an urgent practicality, a boastful pride 
in French equality, a willingness to support the government in its new law regulating 
slavery in the French colonies, and to concur with the government 'on the neutral 
terrain' of its policy in Algeria." In sober truth, Tocqueville emerges as a nationalist 
in politics, eager at times to light the flames of patriotic ardor in the Chamber of 
Deputies in resentment against England's power or the inglorious policy of Louis 
Philippe's ministry. The "hidden nerve" of that ministry Tocqueville defined as pro- 
crastination. And it was perhaps partly his irritation at the success of this procrastina- 
tion that made him willing to kindle the fires of national feeling. One learns other 
interesting details from Dr. Lawlor's study, for instance, that Tocqueville at one time 
thought of composing an atlas. One does not achieve a picture of Tocqueville’s develop- 
ment and life, Even the political issues are not treated definitively, because of our pres- 
ent inability to use the Tocqueville archives while they are being edited under the 
International Commission in Paris Dr. Lawlor has made an effective use of the 
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Moniteur and the Parisian press and has uncovered at least one hitherto neglected 
speech by her subject. The Beaumont edition of the Oeuvres completes and the volumes 
thus far published under the direction of J. Peter Mayer for the new edition of the 
Oeuvres complótes are drawn on at many points. The style of this study varies from 
the plain to the perceptive; and one detects only a very occasional error of transcrip- 
tion or proofreading. When Dr. Lawlor realizes her plan to publish a comparable 
monograph on Tocqueville’s participation as a deputy in the domestic issues of 1837- 
1848, still another gap in our knowledge will be closed. Yet the definitive life of 
Alexis de Tocqueville remains evidently still beyond our grasp. 

Yale University G. W. PERSON 


PARTIES AND POLITICS IN MODERN FRANCE. By Richard Barron, Intro- 
duction by Charles Micaud. (Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. c. 1959. Pp. xi, 
213. $4.50.) The form in which this book appears will add little to the reputation of 
either author or publisher. A reviewer is left to wonder how a book on French politics 
could possibly be permitted to contain such misspelled names (among others) as 
Verenne, Doumerque, Bounefous, Diat, Marras, Souvaraene, Boudet, Plevin, Flimlin, 
Mendez-France, Jules Lamaitre, Marius Mouet, etc., etc. The journalist Rémy Roure 
appears as Remy Rourke in the introduction where the author acknowledges his grati- 
tude for a number of personal interviews. Only a testy, carping critic would single 
out a catalogue of misspellings and misprints for comment, but there is a limit to one's 
patience, If it be thought that these errors can be blamed on the publisher, as much 
cannot be said of another egregious fault of the book, the documentation, which falls 
far below any conventional standards. Notes, euphemistically termed “references,” 
abound but they are employed overwhelmingly to add material that the author did 
not know how to work into the text and of which he did not wish the world deprived; 
the kind of documentation one would desire is almost nonexistent. The contents 
themselves are not worth the irritation the book causes the reader. They add little 
that cannot be found in a number of French handbooks on political parties and con- 
tribute far less than several existing studies in English of politics in post-rg45 France 
with which the author is not even fully conversant. The writer's intentions were 
noble, his interest in France and French affairs seems genuine, and occasionally he 
comes through with a sympathetic insight into some facet of French political life, but 
the inadequacies and shallow judgments overshadow any virtues the book possesses. 
A perceptive study by a political scientist, as promised in the introduction and preface, 
of "the doctrine, program, organization, clientele and campaign techniques of each of 
the major French parties" would be welcome, but this is not such a study. 

Duke University JoeL Cotton 


BALTIAN: HISTORIA. By Vilko Niitemaa. [Historiallinen Kirjasto, Volume 
XVI.] (Helsinki: Werner Sóderstróm Osakeyhtiö. 1959. Pp. 421. [1,000 Fmk.]) Fin- 
nish scholarly interest in the northern regions of the Baltic goes back to 1894 when 
A. H. Snellman-Virkkunen's doctoral thesis ltdmeren Suomalaiset itsenäisyytensä ail- 
Rana was published. In the years following a number of specialized studies appeared 
from such scholars as A. R. Cederberg and Arvi Korhonen. Dr. Niitemaa’s Baltian 
historia is, however, the first general account by a Finnish historian to deal with the 
development of Estonia and Latvia within the larger framework of the entire Baltic 
area. It thus replaces the out-of-date work of Leonid Arbusow, Grundriss der Geschichte 
Liv-, Est-, und Kurlands (1918), and offers a broader sweep than the more recent his- 
tory of Estonia by M. Ojamaa and A. and T. Varmas (Viron historia [1944]). Niitemaa, 
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who is professor of history at Turku University, is well qualified to write a history 
of the northern Baltic. He has done considerable research and writing in this field, 
especially on Old Livonia and its town trade during the Middle Ages. He appears to 
have made excellent use of a wide variety of documentary and published sources in 
the preparation of the present volume; its bibliography runs to some 430 titles, many 
representing studies published since 1940. More than two-thirds of Baltian historia is 
devoted to the period prior to 1710. While there is a bewildering array of wars and 
shifting political alignments, the author achieves a much-needed focus by emphasizing 
the social and economic developments in each of the five periods into which he has 
divided this major part of his work. The various and complex forces, internal and 
external, that shaped Baltic history are skillfully identified and described. About a 
third of the book deals with the Russian period, 1710-1917, independent Estonia and 
Latvia, and the events during and after the last world war. While necessarily sketchy, 
the major developments are carefully and accurately outlined. Baltian historia has 
been hailed by European reviewers as a major contribution, a judgment that is easily 
understood and shared. It deserves an audience larger than the Finnish reading public, 
and one hopes that arrangements for an English translation will be made. 
Heidelberg College Joun I, KoLEHMAINEN 


FRIHANDELSPROBLEMET I DANMARK. 1855-1863: EN UNDERSØGELSE 
AF 1863-TARIFFENS TILBLIVELSE. By Kjeld Winding. (Copenhagen: Dansk 
Videnskabs Forlag. 1959. Pp. 378.) This doctoral dissertation suffers from the same 
flaws as its American prototypes: details, meticulous attention to fine points, and 
unreadability. It concentrates so closely on the free trade fight that it spends only lines 
on Dano-German troubles over the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein or their relationship 
to the free trade problem. The two crises of 1857-1858 and 1862-1863 receive even 
scantier notice. But Winding's devotion to his subject of the free trade movement in 
Denmark is to be noted, if not praised. The chief architect of the free trade law was 
Count Vilhelm Carl von Sponneck, although like-minded free traders, one of whom 
imagined himself a Danish Gladstone, wished credit. The attitudes of industrialists 
and businessmen varied toward the reform, with the former demanding retention 
of protectionism and the latter wishing free entry of goods to increase their sales in 
Denmark. Danish farmers, either silent or voiceless, though the most likely to be 
affected, seemed indifferent, but the members of the customs administration complained 
bitterly about the difficulties of collecting duties and controlling smuggling. The crisis 
over the duchies and war with Germany delayed the law until after these great events; 
even then it was modified to suit the conservative protectionists. A copious bibliography 
and notes, the author’s extensive search for materials, the charts, and a brief index 
complement a work that is thorough and highly useful for the specialist on Danish 
economic history, Those who are unable to read Danish may consult the summary 
in English where a brief and excellent account is given of the problem of free trade 
in Denmark. 

Occidental College Raymonp E. LINDGREN 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY GERMANY: ITS TOPOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRA- 
PHERS. By Gerald Strauss. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1959. Pp. viii, 
197. $5.00.) This erudite monograph, done originally as a doctoral dissertation at 
Columbia University, provides further evidence of the rising interest in septentrional 
humanism. Although the topographical-historical genre developed in the sixteenth 
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century in the homeland of Baedeker so combined geographical and historiographical 
interests that some recapitulation in this volume of the work of Joachimsen and others 
on humanist historical writing is inevitable and necessary, this study presents the first 
full account of the specifically geographical concerns of the German humanists. Appro- 
priately enough, it was Conrad Celtis, the archhumanist, who led the author to an 
interest in this subject, for it was Celtis, "the most determining figure in German 
humanism," with his project for a Germania illustrata, who gave the first stimulus, 
after the ambivalent influence of Italians like Aeneas and Biondo, toward the patriotic 
study of the land and its history. Like Josef Nadler, who found the approach to literary 
history according to the Stämme fruitful, the author discusses the chorographies on 
the basis of the territories represented, finding those of the Swiss most attractive, force- 
ful, and informative. Strauss works conscientiously and patiently through the weighty 
tomes of such renowned figures as Brant, Aventine, and Cuspinian as well as of such 
obscure polyhistors as Thomas Kantzow, Guler von Weineck, and Albrecht von Bon- 
stetten. Against the tradition of Ptolemy and Strabo, patrons of the scientific view, the 
narrative cosmographers like Sebastian Franck, Johann Rauw, and especially Sebastian 
Münster, altered the direction of cosmography, making it primarily descriptive geog- 
raphy. It is their scope of interest and curiosity, not their profundity, that is most 
impressive. These sixteenth-century topographers illustrate what is evident also in 
historiography, philology, and other disciplines, namely, the continuity of the learned 
tradition from northern humanism through the Reformation era. The author of this 
scholarly volume finds their fundamental outlook optimistic for their fatherland and 
for the world. 

University of Missouri Lewis W. Spitz 


OTTOMAN IMPERIALISM AND GERMAN PROTESTANTISM, 1521-1555. By 
Stephen A. Fischer-Galati. Harvard Historical Monographs, Number 43.] (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. viii, 142. $4.00.) This succinct monograph 
selects for comprehensive treatment out of the multiple factors responsible for the 
success of Protestantism in Germany the influence of the Turks on Central European 
affairs from the year of the Diet of Worms, 1521, to the year of the Religious Peace of 
Augsburg, 1555. The importance of the Ottoman-Hapsburg conflict for the course of 
the Reformation has, of course, not been lost on historians. The special merit of this 
study lies in its systematic treatment of the subject within the broader framework 
of East-West relations. The major thesis is that the consolidation, expansion, and 
legitimizing of Lutheranism in Germany by 1555 should be attributed to Ottoman 
imperialism more than to any other single factor. The argument is impressive, although 
especially in view of the extensive periods during which the Turks were quiescent, 
some hesitancy would seem justifiable about assigning the Turkish impact absolute 
priority over other significant elements such as the popes’ fear of the conciliar solu- 
tion to which Charles was committed from 1526 on, the Emperor’s involvement in 
Italy, the hostility of the French monarchs, and the long-established ascendancy of 
the territorial princes within the Empire, so that the suppression of convinced and 
cooperating princes would not have been assured even without the Turkish distraction. 
That the whole course of the Reformation might have been different had Charles and 
Ferdinand yielded priority to German affairs over the consolidation of their family 
inheritance is a sound conclusion. The central focus of this skillful account is on Ger- 
many. It would have heightened interest, however, to reveal at various junctures the 
role that militant Protestantism played in the Porte’s calculations. There is a tendency 
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in the book to view the Protestant states monolithically, without taking due account 
of the particularist interests that complicated their individual reactions to the alternate 
appeals for beharrliche Hilfe and Hapsburg threats. 

University o] Missouri Lewis W. Spitz 


JOSEL VON ROSHEIM: BEFEHLSHABER DER JUDENSCHAFT M HEILI- 
GEN RÖMISCHEN REICH DEUTSCHER NATION. By Selma Stern. [Veröffent- 
lichung des Leo-Baeck-Instituts.] (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. c. 1959. Pp. 277.) 
Published by the relatively new Leo Baeck Institute, a research organization that 
already has to its credit several important historical publications, this beautifully writ- 
ten biography presents the life and works of ane of the most remarkable Jewish com- 
munal leaders before the Emancipation era. Although the dramatic career of the six- 
teenth-century “commander of Jewry in the Holy Roman Empire” had been described 
before, particularly in Ludwig Feilchenfeld’s full-length biography written more than 
sixty years ago, Dr. Stern, a well-known authority on the history of the Jews in Ger- 
many, has succeeded in giving the reader new information as well as new insights. 
Before us emerges not only the intriguing personality of a Jewish businessman and 
indefatigable spokesman for his people before emperors (Maximilian I and Charles 
V), princes, and cities, both Catholic and Protestant, but also that of a pietist, religious 
thinker, even a mystic. Yet, with a fine sense for a political reality, Josel refused to 
become involved in the venturesome semimessianic and semidiplomatic negotiations 
between David Reubeni, the alleged representative of a remote Jewish kingdom beyond 
the seas, and the magnetic preacher Solomon Molcho with pope and emperor concerning 
an alliance between the Christian world and the Jewish people to open a two-front 
war on the Ottoman Empire. On the other hand, Josel was quite successful in persuad- 
ing the leaders of the rebellious peasants to abstain from any attack on Jews. If Dr. 
Stern is not always able to draw a vivid picture of Josel’s personality in action, this is 
entirely owing to the lack of "human interest" materials in the extant records, both 
published and unpublished. Even Josel’s own diary records more the events of his 
time than his personal reactions to them. Nor is it surprising that Dr. Stern, despite 
her access to the archival data supplied by Feilchenfeld and others and some new 
documents found in several Central European repositories, had to leave many ques- 
tions open or but tentatively resolved. For one example, she accepts Feilchenfeld's 
thesis that the semimilitary designation of Befehlhsaber of German Jewry was conferred 
upon Josel by the Jewish communities, and not by the imperial authorities, but she 
cannot offer any reason for this extraordinary choice. In fact, on one occasion, this 
title caused Josel considerable difficulties since it seemed to indicate military aspirations 
and, hence, lent some verisimilitude to the accusation of Jewish disloyalty in the Em- 
pire's struggle with the expansive Ottoman regime. It is to be hoped that this fine 
study will be made available before very long in an English translation. 

Columbia University Sato W. Baron 


L'ANTI-MACHIAVEL. By Frederic II, rot de Prusse. Edited by Charles Flei- 
Schauer. [Studies on Voltaire and the Eighteenth Century, Volume V.] (Geneva: 
Institut et Musée Voltaire; distrib. by Librairie E. Droz, Geneva. 1958. Pp. 382.) Prac- 
tically all that most historians know about Frederick the Great's Antt-Machiavelli is 
Voltaire’s disillusioned quip: “If Machiavelli had had a prince as disciple, the first 
thing that he would have recommended to him would have been to write against 
him." Charles Fleischauer's able edition helps us to know more, and historians should 
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be grateful to him, for the genesis of the essay, and its two published versions offer a 
revealing insight into the formation of a king’s mind, and into eighteenth-century 
rhetoric in general. It tells us what the young Prince thought he should think. Flei- 
schauer’s edition is based on the Refutation du Prince de Machiavel, Frederick’s manu- 
script which Voltaire reviewed and revised for publication. It contains, in addition, 
Voltaire’s many changes, large and small, that appear in the books published at The 
Hague in 1740; some of Frederick’s drafts; the French edition of Machiavelli’s Prince 
used by Frederick; and a helpful bibliography listing all the editions of the Anfi- 
Machiavelli that appeared in the King’s lifetime, All this is preceded by Fleischauer’s 
comprehensive and scholarly introduction, which traces the essay’s beginnings in 1738 
in the Prince’s correspondence with Voltaire, reveals the significance of Voltaire’s in- 
numberable improvements which throughout lifted the literary style and moral tone 
of the finished product, and records Voltaire’s disappointment in the “philosophic 
and conquering king” after his invasion of Silesia in December 1740. Only two months 
before “Apollo turned into Mars,” Voltaire had hopefully written to a friend: “I have 
every reason to hope that the king’s conduct will vindicate the princes Ani- 
Machiavelli in everything.” It did, but in a manner directly opposed to Voltaire’s ex- 
pectations. Frederick’s refutation of Machiavelli, read with care, turns out to be a 
justification of power politics. Some of these implications Voltaire caught—after all, 
he studied the manuscript more thoroughly than anyone else. But unlike Machiavelli, 
whom Bacon praised for saying what people did instead of what they ought to do, 
Voltaire for all his acumen sometimes read not what was on a page but what he wanted 
to read on it. To see this self-deception at work is only one of the many virtues of the 
edition Fleischauer has given us, 

Columbia University Perer GAY 


DIE EINIGUNG ITALIENS IM URTEIL LIBERALER DEUTSCHER ZEIT- 
GENOSSEN: STUDIE ZUR INNEREN GESCHICHTE DES KLEINDEUTSCHEN 
LIBERALISMUS. By Ernst Portner. [Bonner Historische Forschungen, Number 13.] 
(Bonn: Ludwig Röhrscheid Verlag. 1959. Pp. 194. DM 16.80.) This readable study 
makes a useful contribution to the history of Germany's unification and the German 
liberal movement. Probing through the leading liberal journals, the Preussische Jahr- 
_ bücher and the Grenzboten, the publications and proceedings of the Nationalverein, 
and the letters and writings of Treitschke, it shows that Italy’s unification did not 
inspire the German liberals to greater efforts of their own in order to attain a united 
Germany. They acknowledged, .not without condescension, the concerted national 
effort of the Italians, but with the possible exception of Treitschke they doubted that 
their countrymen would emulate the Italian example. Their great interest in Cavour 
indicates that they placed their hopes for unification in the emergence of a strong 
statesman rather than in a popular movement. In fact, they viewed Italy’s unification 
primarily as a shift in the balance of power that opened up new diplomatic oppor- 
tunities to offset the strength of France. The book thus provides some interesting 
material in support of the conclusions of Schnabel, Bussmann, and others that German 
liberalisn was weakened by its inherent limitations and uncertainties long before it 
was crushed by Bismarck. Dr. Portner, however, does not agree with this viewpoint; 
he believes that German liberalism in the 1860's was as liberty-minded as it was 
unity-minded. Cavour, he maintains, won the special acclaim of the German liberals 
because of his strict observation of liberal principles. Actually there is little discussion 
of these concerns in the material he presents, and in a curious non sequitur he con- 
cludes approvingly: "Tired of mere theorizing, the nobler minds among the German 
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patriots longed for a great deed which would raise the German states once more to a 
factor of political significance in Europe. What was at issue was the primacy of morally 
inspired action over apolitical esthetic concerns, of political aspirations over social 
interests.” This was indeed what Treitschke and other liberals had said at the time, 
but it refutes the thesis that German liberalism was as concerned with liberty as it 
was with unity. This error, of course, does not detract from the factual value of 
Portner’s study. 

Ohio State University ANDREAS DORPALEN 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE GERMAN DYE INDUSTRY. By John Joseph Beer. 
[Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Volume XLIV.] (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press. 1959. Pp. vii, 168.) This monograph appeared coincidentally on the centenary 
of Perkin and Sons’ first commercial production of aniline purple in 1857. Mr. Beer’s 
primary interest is in synthetic dyes. Hence the pioneer work of distinguished organic 
chemists such as Liebig, William Henry Perkin, Hofmann, Bayer, Griess, and Duis- 
berg in the discovery and production of more and more varied aniline dyestuffs 
acquires special significance. The triumph of German dye manufacturers over their 
British, French, and Swiss rivals is chiefly attributed to the aggressive German promo- 
tion of chemical research, notably on the part of the state. Thus the German uni- 
versities and polytechnic institutes were quick to train research oriented chemists sought 
by the leading color manufacturers. Beer also stresses the role of a superior German 
patent policy and the influence that the chemical trade associations exercised on the 
award of patents, the determination of tariffs, and the establishment of the quasi-public 
Kaiser Welhelm-Gesellschaft. Appropriately, the work concludes with an account of 
industry combinations, notably the international Alizarin agreements of 1881, the 
two giant domestic dye cartels organized in 1904, and the J. G. Farbenindustrie, set 
up in 1925. Beer is a meticulous, resourceful, and imaginative scholar. His work is 
well organized, carefully documented, and lucidly written, and the extensive personal 
data he includes lend the study both depth and color. This long overdue and highly 
instructive monograph is really a study in the evolution of German corporate enter- 
prise in general and of the I. G. Farbenindustrie in particular. If his persuasive enthu- 
siasm for I. G. Farbenindustrie or the cartels that preceded it leads him to exaggerate 
their efficiency and overlook their abuses, Beer, at long last, brings us much closer to 
a dispassionate evaluation of that highly Gön Toves al supertrust and the character and 
spirit of industrial monopoly that inspired it. 

Pennsylvania State University ALFRED G. PUNDT 


OSWALD SPENGLER ALS POLITISCHER DENKER. By Ernst Stutz. (Bern: 
Francke Verlag. c. 1958. Pp. 279. 16.80 fr. S.) Stutz warns us that in part he rejects 
Spengler’s basic philosophical and political concepts. Objectivity precludes his becoming 
merely negative. Nor is he hagiographical. He has no ulterior or subtle motive. 
Spengler’s political theories and his encounter with political reality are impersonally 
presented so as to gain an insight into Germany’s fateful years when the Nazis came to 
power. The analysis of Spengler’s political ideas depends basically on the second volume 
of the Untergang des Abendlandes and all the minor works preceding and following 
it The philosophical critique leans heavily on Spengler’s doctoral dissertation on 
Heraclitus and the essay Pessimismus? In a workmanlike, if pedestrian, manner Stutz 
develops Spengler’s notions of eternal recurrence, with a judicious bow toward 
Nietzsche. He describes Spengler’s concept of culture and civilization (but he does not 
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know A. L. Kroeber's Style and Civilizations [1957] which belabors Spengler's use of 
homology and its metaphorical application to history). Though Hitler is not men- 
tioned until the last third of the book, the preceding analyses attempt to foreshadow 
Spengler's relations with Nazism and Hitler. The result is less than unequivocally suc- 
cessful. When Stutz himself elaborates on Spengler’s call for unmasking democracy 
and equating democracy with “ochlocracy and anarchy,” when Spengler considers 
freedom of press and assembly as well as liberalism logical steps toward Bolshevism 
and the “dictatorship of a megalopolitan proletariat,” and when he denigrates the 
Weimar Republic and asserts that Marxism, liberalism, and democracy are completely 
un-German ideals, are not the Nazi party’s basic propaganda notions adumbrated? 
True, Spengler rejects racialism as historically fatuous and unrealistic and cites history’s 
use of Napoleon, Disraeli, and Catherine II, but he accepts fascist ideas and tactics. 
Stutz quotes impressive Spenglerian aphorisms, That does not prevent his exposing 
Spengler's failure as a historical prophet, for instance, in predicting the outcome of 
World War I. He exposes Spengler’s total misjudgment of the national potentialities 
of America, Soviet Russia, Japan, France, Italy, England, and Germany. 

University of Houston Louis KESTENBERG 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1918-1945. Series C (1933+ 
1937). Volume III, THE THIRD REICH: FIRST PHASE, JUNE 14, 1934-MARCH 
31, 1935. [Department of State Publication 6848.] (Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1959. Pp. lxxii, 1157. $4.25.) Unlike its predecessor, this volume focuses 
on a few main themes—the effects of the Róhm purge and of the Austrian Nazi 
Putsch; the Eastern Pact, the Saar plebiscite, the announcement of the expansion of 
the German army, and the Anglo-German discussions shortly thereafter. The serious 
weakening of Germany's position in the summer of 1934 is obvious. Only Kemal 
Pasha, recalling how both he and the Bolshevists had got rid of their own alte 
Kämpfer, viewed Hitler’s purge of June 30 with admiration; elsewhere, there was 
unconcealed shock, mingled with the belief that Germany was in major trouble in- 
ternally. The Austrian uprising in July and the assassination of Dollfuss strengthened 
both these attitudes abroad. Italy, being most affected, recoiled most sharply, and the 
uneasy calm following the Hitler-Mussolini meeting in June (its details still vague in 
this volume) was destroyed. The extensive material on the Austrian Putsch seems to 
indicate that it was planned essentially by the Austrian Nazis and their Munich out- 
post under Habicht. How far the German NSDAP was involved is not clear here. The 
Austrian Legion was disbanded; Papen, snatched from the Röhm holocaust, was re- 
ceived in Vienna (he wrote) as in a churchyard, and temporary quiet replaced ter- 
rorism in Austria. The assassination of Barthou and King Alexander was a decisive 
factor in averting some of the general hostility. Laval was more flexible than his 
predecessor, and Ethiopia was beginning to distract Mussolini’s attention somewhat 
from Austria. The relatively decorous handling of the Saar plebiscite, and the German 
victory, reduced tension. Hitler’s reintroduction of universal service in March produced 
another explosion; but in the prevailing weary willingness to grasp any straw, Simon 
and Eden nevertheless went to Berlin (the report of their talks covers nearly forty 
pages) to negotiate in friendly tones. Old familiar themes indeed recur—Poland and 
Danzig, the church, Czechoslovakia, the Reich’s finances—but these, like relations 
with the Soviet Union, are wholly in the background of a period when Nazi Germany 
seemed to be hanging on literally by the skin of its teeth. 

Harvard University Reemarp H. PHELPS 
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DER BAU DES PANZERSCHIFFES “A” UND DER REICHSTAG. By Wolfgang 
Wacker. [Tübinger Studien zur Geschichte und Politik, Number 11.] (Tübingen: 
J. €. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1959. Pp. 180, DM 18.) In early 1928 plans for a pocket 
battleship designed to exploit fully the naval limitations of the Versailles Treaty were 
approved by the Reichstag though opposed by the parties of the Left and delayed by 
the Reichsrat. Despite the SPD's campaign against the ship in the May election the 
new chancellor, Hermann Müller, and the other SPD members of the shaky Ferien- 
kabinett agreed to commence construction in order to preserve the coalition. The SPD 
organization attacked Müller's decision and before yielding it had compelled its 
ministers to support a parliamentary motion to nullfy their own cabinet decision. 
Based primarily on Reichstag debates, secondary sources, and newspaper accounts, 
Wacker's study of this controversy includes a somewhat overlong introductory discus- 
sion of the basic cleavage between the Left and the military establishment and a re- 
view of the then current arguments in favor of the ship's construction and moderniza- 
tion of the small German navy, with which the author is in basic agreement. The main 
section shows how the Panzerschiff controversy brought out all the factional and 
ideological conflicts within the SPD and contains a discussion of the constitutional 
problems of government by party organization in place of responsible ministerial gov- 
ernment. This Grundübel of the Weimar system was never so evident as here where 
the author clearly shows us the elements of political stultification which rendered 
German parliamentary government unequal to its tasks in the succeeding four years. 
Alexandria, Virginia James G. McDowezL 


MEMOIRS: TEN YEARS AND TWENTY DAYS. By Karl Doenitz. Translated by 
R. H. Stevens in collaboration with David Woodward. (Cleveland, Ohio: World Pub- 
lishing Company. c. 1959. Pp. 500. $6.00.) Admiral Doenitz’ spirited account of his 
career as U-boat strategist, ‘Kriegsmarine chieftain, and, for three chaotic weeks 
Führer of the disintegrating Third Reich ranks as the most informative German mem- 
oir of World War II. Based largely on his voluminous diary as Befehlshaber der Un- 
terseeboote, this revealing work affords exceptional insights into U-boat command's 
operations and its aspirations of employing German resources more effectively against 
the Western maritime powers. While excoriating the irresponsibility of Hitler’s prewar 
“balanced fleet” program, Doenitz advances the conviction that commerce warfare 
might nevertheless have been waged successfully if U-boat construction had been in- 
creased radically during 1940-1941. The Grossadmiral appears reticent on clandestine 
U-boat development prior to 1935 and on employment of concentration camp prisoners 
in the Reich’s wartime shipyards, yet his defense of his conduct of U-boat warfare 
commands respectful consideration. His lengthy discussion af German adherence to 
international law clearly ignores the practical impact of the Athenia incident upon 
world opinion and the British Admiralty. However, his vindication of his celebrated 
“Laconia order,” forbidding rescue of merchant ship survivors, gains additional force 
with passing years, owing to the continued refusal of responsible United States au- 
thorities to explain American involvement in the Laconia affair. Notwithstanding the 
success of his wolf pack tactics, delineated in vivid combat narrative, Doenitz recog- 
nized at the peak of Allied shipping losses late in 1942 that American ship and air- 
craft production doomed his sophisticated strategy of tonnage warfare. Throughout en- 
suing months of faltering Luftwaffe assistance, laggard radar countermeasures, and 
prolonged delays in submarine construction, Doenitz steeled himself to intolerable 
losses in the knowledge that the U-Waffe alone could engage substantial Allied forces 
overseas, thereby diverting part of their strength from the Continent. Though cog- 
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nizant of repeated U-boat failures against Allied invasion armadas, Doenitz shared 
Rommel's conviction that Operation “Overlord” had to be disrupted on the Channel 
beaches if certain defeat were to be avoided, a belief that neither could impress on 
Hitler. With the eastern front’s collapse, Doenitz bent the Kriegsmarine’s remaining 
energies to evacuation of the Baltic, an operation that actually proved the most suc- 
cessful sea-borne withdrawal in modern history. Concern for additional millions of 
East German refugees clearly enough dominated the decisions of Doenitz’ caretaker 
regime in May 1945, producing an attempt to negotiate a separate surrender with the 
Western powers and thereupon bringing his skeleton government into fatal collision 
with American determination to maintain Allied unity by enforcing a simultaneous 
cease fire on all fronts. 

Smithsonian Institution Prue K, LUNDEBERG 


DIE EINHEIT DEUTSCHLANDS: IHRE ERÖRTERUNG UND BEHANDLUNG 
AUF DEN KRIEGS- UND NACHKRIEGSKONFERENZEN, 1941-1949. DARSTEL- 
LUNG UND DOKUMENTATION. By Ernst Deuerlein. (Frankfurt am Main and 
Berlin: Alfred Metzner Verlag. 1957. Pp. 349.) The author of this volume, a Munich 
historian and publicist, might easily have written a sarcastic polemic about his subject. 
Instead, he has contributed a remarkably objective and carefully reasoned study of the 
debate over German unity in the wartime and postwar conferences. This is a clearly 
written account but lacks brilliance of style and dramatic effect. While it offers no new 
facts, neither does it contain major omissions or inaccuracies. To his narrative Deuer- 
lein adds useful maps and charts, an extensive interpretative analysis, 378 source cita- 
tions, the whole or more important parts of sixty skillfully chosen documents (two- 
thirds of them post-Potsdam in origin), a useful chronological table, and a bibliography 
that is more complete than any yet published. in English. As his title indicates, it is 
with the issue of partition versus unity that the author is preoccupied. One would like 
to see his subject woven more constantly and more fully into the global war setting, 
but there is little to criticize on his fundamental approach to the central theme. Here 
readers can learn how the Big Three, after much discussion, found it impossible to 
agree on the dismemberment of Germany, and how the dissolution of that group's 
unity resulted in the very breaking up of Germany that they had been unable to ap- 
prove definitively as policy. Deuerlein recounts this with scholarly restraint and views 
the question in its broad and complicated historical context. Furthermore, he not only 
knows but says more than once that the German Reich was led to destruction by the 
foreign policy its government pursued in the 1930's. Thus he can disapprove of the 
policy of unconditional surrender without writing a diatribe against it; discuss the 
Morgenthau Plan without national passion, while making it plain that he considers it 
deplorably shortsighted; and reconstruct with few adjectives Stalin's steady determina- 
tion to ruin or rule Germany. The author rightly takes the Western leaders to task 
more for their lack of policy than for any determination on their part to destroy 
Germany. He believes the British and Americans at Potsdam “capitulated” to Stalin's 
resolute demands, and he credits Stalin with the formal abandonment of the policy of 
partition in 1945. Both views are unacceptable to the reviewer. But Deuerlein makes a 
good case for another argument: that Stalin gave up the fight for partition in 1945 
because Roosevelt's talk at Yalta of withdrawing American forces from Europe within 
two years had opened Stalin's eyes to a broader objective, Soviet mastery over a united 
Germany. In treating postwar developments the author has properly kept his narrative 
brief, letting the documents speak more fully. German readers have been offered a 
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fuller and equally objective account by Giinter Moltmann of many matters treated 
in this volume. 
Tulane University Joun L. SNELL 


DIE GEBURT EINES NEUEN DEUTSCHLAND, 1945-1949: DIE ANTIFA- 
SCHISTISCH-DEMOKRATISCHE UMWALZUNG UND DIE ENTSTEHUNG DER 
DDR. By Szejan Doernberg. (Berlin: Rutten & Loening. 1959. Pp. 538.) Stefan Doern- 
berg is an instructor in the Institute for Social Science of the Central Committee of the 
SED party, and this book served as his doctoral dissertation. At first glance the book 
appears to be a sound and careful study. There are 1,148 footnotes, forty-two pages of 
bibliography, and an index of nineteen pages. But in spite of this scholarly apparatus, 
the author has adhered tenaciously to the “party line" and as a result the study is very 
one sided and unsatisfactory. The subtitle (The Anti-Fascist Democratic Revolution 
and the Rise of the DDR) is more revealing than the main title because it suggests the 
nature of the study. The book opens with a long chapter on “The Liberation of the 
German People from the Fascist Yoke” in which the author seems reluctant to men- 
tion the fact that the Western powers were in the war. Doernberg then launches into a 
rather detailed analysis of the main features of the “anti-Fascist democratic revolution" 
in the Soviet zone of Germany. He centers his attention on the work of de-Nazification, 
the liquidation of the great estates and of “monopoly capitalism,” the expropriation of 
the Nazi war criminals, and the construction of the new, socialist order. The author 
contends that the “anti-Fascist democratic revolution” was indigenous and spontancous, 
and he assures the reader that the Russians never intervened except to aid in carrying 
out the clearly expressed wishes of the German people. Doernberg’s strict adherence to 
the “party line” leads him along some strange paths. For example, Stalin, who one 
suspects played a tremendous role in the events that are being discussed, is mentioned 
only once in the body of the text, while Lenin, who had been dead more than twenty 
years when these events transpired, is mentioned more than fifty times. The author, 
moreover, keenly aware that the “line” has been known to change, makes an obvious 
effort to protect himself by speaking through Ulbricht, Grotewohl, and Pieck when 
he suspects that he may be dealing with dangerous points. Defective as this study is, it 
is not without value. It provides us with a fairly detatled account of events in the 
Soviet zone of Germany from 1945 to 1950 as seen and interpreted by a good SED 
party member. 

University of North Carolina CaRL HAMILTON PEGG 


OSTBRANDENBURG UNTER POLNISCHER VERWALTUNG. By Richard 
Breyer. [Ostdeutschland unter fremder Verwaltung, 1945-1955, Number 4; her- 
ausgegeben vom Johann Gottfried Herder-Forschungsrat.] (Frankfurt am Main: Al- 
fred Metzner Verlag. 1959. Pp. xvi, 167. DM 9.60.) This series on the various regions 
of Germany now under Polish administration uses a handbook format. Sections on 
the administrative structure, population- changes, agriculture, industry and trade, and 
cultural and religious institutions are packed full of concrete detail from current Polish 
sources. This study, like its predecessors on East Prussia and East Pomerania, should be 
used in conjunction with the general reference work on East Germany before 1945, 
Die Ostgebiete des Deutschen Reiches of the J. G. Herder-Forschungsrat (1955; 4th ed. 
1957). The territories of the Neumark, Niederlausitz, and the post-Versailles Grenz- 
mark, lying east of the Oder-Neisse line, were first formed by the Poles into the rela- 
tively small Ziemia Lubuska (Land Lebus), but in 1954 were enlarged southeastward 
to include the industrial region of northern Lower Silesia. The region, now known as 
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the Województwo Zielona Góra (Wojewodschaft Grünberg), comprised 743,000 in- 
habitants in June 1958, with a population density somewhat less than the already thinly 
populated counties of Provinz Brandenburg, east of the Oder before World War II. 
Breyer leaves little doubt in the reader’s mind that Polish and Communist management 
has been deleterious to the region. His regular practice of quoting Polish criticism of 
the regime to show the system’s evils produces a general tone of carping, which is of 
course quite consistent with the outspoken revisionism of the Herder-Forschungsrat. 
These are understandable features of the series. The implicit German nationalism and 
the refusal to mention Hitler and National Socialism, if understandable, are neverthe- 
less saddening. 

University of Nebraska Rosert Korn. 


DER JUNGE MAXIMILIAN (1459-1482). By Heinrich Fichtenau. [Osterreich 
Archiv.] (Munich: Verlag R. Oldenbourg. c. 1959. Pp. 50. DM 6.) Having done 
notable work on Charlemagne and the Carolingian gateway to medieval life, Fich- 
tenau here offers a biographic fragment that bears on the Hapsburg entry into West- 
ern European affairs. He is concerned only with Maximilian’s early development and 
leaves full biographical attention to others. Happily, Austrian scholars have now re- 
sumed work on that important, still lengthy, assignment. In the second half of the 
fifteenth century, the Hapsburg dynasty seemingly sensed the overseas opportunities to 
come and it began to probe for position in Western Europe. Charles the Bold of Bur- 
gundy was tempted by an Empire affiliation and territorial strengthening along the 
upper Rhine. The Hapsburg emperor contemplated the economic significance of the 
Burgundian lowlands and hoped to get ten thousand Burgundian horsemen for the 
war against the Turks. The betrothal of their children, Maximilian and Maria, 
promised to symbolize and fix the conjunction of such state interest. This marriage 
was finally effected, but only after Charles the Bold was killed and the Burgundian 
negotiations with the Empire substantially negated. Maximilian then tried to retain 
the new acquisition. Like his father, he too held to realistic calculation amid Bur- 
gundian splendor and romanticism. His court scholars compiled dynastic, rather than 
Arthurian, history. He melted down the last plate to support the campaign against the 
French. And this “last knight" dismounted at the critical moment to lead his foot 
soldiers in victory against that same enemy. But his spouse died and the Burgundian 
estates soon withdrew their support of the Hapsburg prince. Now they favored 
French leadership, and peace terms reflected the new orientation. Maximilian could 
not secure this initial Hapsburg bid for the lower Rhine. But he and his dynasty 
learned the cross currents of Western European -politics, and family ties and claims 
were established. 

Wittenberg University HELMUT HAEUSSLER 


METTERNICH ET SON TEMPS. By G. de Bertier de Sauvigny. (Paris: Hachette. 
c. 1959. Pp. 272. goo fr.) Father de Bertier de Sauvigny, a professor in the Institut 
Catholique in Paris and at the University of Notre Dame, is, at forty, one of the lead- 
ing French historians. His first book, largely written from family papers, Comte 
Ferdinand de Bertier et Vénigme de la Congrégation (1948), is widely regarded as the 
best work on the Bourbon Restoration published in the last quarter century. He has 
followed this with a number of articles and books, including a brilliant general study, 
La Restauration (1955). The present work, published in the centenary year of Met- 
ternich's death, is based on extended research in public and private archives. It allows 
Metternich to present his own portrait in a series of excerpts from his writings put to- 
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gether with a very acute commentary by Bertier. Over a third of the texts cited have 
never been published before. The result is a vivid and firsthand picture of Metternich, 
his principles, and his methods. In this account Metternich becomes more understand- 
able; it shows him to have been more shrewd and more flexible than he is usually 
portrayed, and with a greater sense of humor than he is ordinarily thought to have 
had. Metternich’s estimate of Napoleon proves to be one of the most penetrating the 
reviewer has ever seen; many of his other character studies show extraordinary in- 
sight, All in all, this work is the best short introduction to Metternich now available, 
and it should be translated into English and German. 

Oberlin College Freperick B. Artz 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE PRESS IN FIFTEENTH-CENTURY BOLO- 
GNA. By Curt F. Bühler. [Texts and Studies in the History of Mediaeval Education, 
Number 7.] (Notre Dame, Ind.: Mediaeval Institute, University of Notre Dame. 1958. 
Pp. 109.) Fifty years ago Raimondo Ambrosini compiled an alphabetical "Indice degli 
incunabuli bolognesi” in L’Archiginnasio (IV [x909], 50-58, 89-102). This list left 
much to be desired, and Mr. Bühler has rejected ninety-seven of Ambrosini's 507 
entries as repetitious sixteenth-century imprints or non-Bolognese productions; and 
he has added 109 to make up for this loss. On the basis of his list (arranged by the 
"historical" method of Holtrop, Bradshaw, and Proctor) and his very extensive knowl- 
edge of prototypography, Bühler has put together the story of the press in fifteenth- 
century Bologna with special attention to relations with the university. He has ana- 
lyzed the scope and content of books printed in the Emilian capital, the authors, the 
printers and presses, and their relative productivity. The history of three decades of 
printing in fifteenth-century Bologna provides a well-documented chapter in the history 
of the transitional period between the late Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Com- 
parable studies for other major cultural centers, taking full advantage of recent ad- 
vances in bibliographical scholarship, would be of considerable value. 

University of Kentucky Library LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 


CARTEGGI DI FRANCESCO GUICCIARDINI, Volume IX (14 LUGLIO 1526-11 
SETTEMBRE 1526). Edited by Pier Giorgio Ricci. [Fonti per la Storia d'Italia, Vol- 
ume XXXIX.] (Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano per l'Età Moderna e Contemporanea. 
1959. Pp. 278. L. 3,000.) Great was Guicciardini's dismay when he was told that the 
armies of the Church were to retreat across the River Po in September of 1526. As 
pontifical lieutenant, this experienced papal civil servant helped to manage the affairs 
of the ill-fated Holy League that had been founded at Cognac in May of the same 
year. The purpose of this alliance was to restore Francesco Maria Sforza to the duchy 
of Milan. His deposition by the imperialists, on the pretext of conspiracy, had aroused 
the fears of Venice and Rome. Both of these powers wanted to engage the imperial 
forces even before the league's mercenaries were assembled. From the beginning the 
pontifical lieutenant was confronted with insurmountable obstacles. His Carteggi re- 
veal that the signatories to the conventions of Cognac failed to honor their military 
obligations and that there was a lack of cooperation between the allies that was to 
prove to be their undoing. Quarrels arose among the captains and precious time was 
lost. The prestige of the league waned and diplomacy proved to be no substitute for 
action. Despite Guicciardini's remarkable insight into the character of the Duke of 
Urbino, he was unable to cope with the mercurial personality of this intractable ally. 
His continued efforts to bolster the flagging courage of Clement VII were to be without 
consequence, His deep conviction that the enemy could be easily overcome because 
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they were “few in number and had little money” fell on deaf ears. He came to see 
that this undertaking which had once seemed “easy and secure” was now “difficult and 
dangerous,” since “the will not to win” had settled like a cloud over the papal camp. 
In a letter to one of his Florentine friends, Guicciardini related that Machiavelli had 
come to camp and after surveying the situation, had found it to be “corropta” and this 
prompted him to laugh at human folly which was beyond repair. This was not Guic- 
ciardini's view and up to the last he retained a romantic confidence in the possibility of 
victory and a strong commitment to an Italy free of the imperial scourge. Pier Giorgio 
Ricci has meticulously edited the Carteggi in the great tradition of Germanic philology. 
Parts of this correspondence have been published before by Canestrini, Ruscelli, Wirz, 
and others. Now, for the first time, the letters written between July 14, and September 
II, 1526, are presented in their entirety. Their usefulness to the general reader and 
specialist might have been increased, however, if the editor had annotated this col- 
lection. 

Western Reserve University Marvin B. Becker 


THE FIRST PROFESSIONAL REVOLUTIONIST: FILIPPO MICHELE BUO- 
NARROTI (1761-1837). A BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY. By Elizabeth L. Eisenstein. 
{Harvard Historical Monographs, Number 38.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1959. Pp. x, 205. $4.50.) This thoughtful statement proposes to evaluate the 
spate of recently published books and articles devoted to the life and influence of 
Buonarroti. Miss Eisenstein’s work rests largely upon her ability to cull the literature 
critically and then to shape her own thought into a convincing pattern. After an ex- 
haustive examination of the works of Armando Saitta, Pia Rosa Onnis, Alessandro 
Galante Garrone, to mention the mainstays, she turned to the periodicals, Italian and 
French, where Buonarroti’s importance has, in the last decades, received editorial em- 
phasis. Whether, as she claims, her man was the first professional revolutionist or not 
is secondary to the critical evaluation of the literature about him and her insights into 
the historiographical questions raised by the rather striking attention paid to him since 
the trail-blazing work of Georges Weill in the Revue historique in 1901. Why the 
"sudden mobilization" of scholars around a subject whom the last century neglected? 
Certain easy answers come quickly to mind. In the anti-Fascist protest certain Italian 
scholars chose to study the French Revolution where they related Jacobinism to the 
risorgimento and incidentally "found" Buonarroti. Meanwhile in France the Robespier- 
rists learned that the Italian who was made a French citizen by the Convention dearly 
loved Robespierre so they wanted to know more about this man of exquisite taste. 
Finally, socialists studied their antecedents. To these reasons, and others, Miss Eisen- 
stein adds her own explanation. "Despite the lack of more specific information than 
that given above, there is enough, in my opinion, to state bluntly that probably a most 
important factor—and hitherto an unmentioned one—contributing to the mobilization 
of scholarly energy around the figure of Buonarroti was the desire of the Italian Com- 
munist Party to produce a ‘native son’ who: could be as closely identified as Mazzini 
with the Risorgimento but whose position could be more easily adapted to the needs 
of the party line.” This is not Miss Eisenstein’s sole insight though it may well be the 
most important. Her work provides a valuable point of departure for the study of 
early nineteenth-century radicalism, and, though it is more and less than a biography 
of Buonarroti, readers will see the professional revolutionist at work and learn where 
to find the details of the life. 

Northwestern University RicHAnD M. Brace 
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MEMORIE, 1833-1859. By Giovanni Baldasseroni. Edited by Renato Mori. [Studi e 
Documenti di Storia del Risorgimento, Volume XXXVIIL] (Florence: Felice Le 
Monnier. 1959. Pp. xxx, 259. L. 2,000.) Renato Mori has rendered service by editing 
the unpublished memoirs of Giovanni Baldasseroni, the moderately conservative presi- 
dent of the council of ministers of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany during most of the 
post-1849 Restoration. He has included a critical introductory essay and explanatory 
footnotes. Baldasseroni composed his memoirs over a five-year period after 1863; 
thereafter he wrote his more eulogistic Leopoldo II Granduca di Toscana e 1 suoi 
tempi (Florence, 1871). Baldasseroni's insistence upon efficient administration pro- 
duced fiscal honesty, improvements in the port of Leghorn, and expansion of some 
institutions of higher education. Under strong Austrian pressure, he could not prevent 
abrogation of the short-lived Tuscan Constitution in 1851; yet he preserved substantial 
toleration, which benefited Tuscany during this transition period. The memoirs con- 
firm his particularism and inability to discern clearly the nationalistic trends. 
Vanderbilt University CHARLES F. DELZELL 


DAS KONSTANZER KONZIL UND DAS KONIGLICHE PATRONATSRECHT 
IN UNGARN. By Elemér Mályusz. [Studia Historica, Academiae Scientiarum Hun- 
garicae, Number 18.] (Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó. 1959. Pp. 120.) It is manifestly 
not easy these days to be a historian in a people's democracy. Previously, before one 
could launch into his subject, he had to make an obeisance in the direction of Marxist 
theory, no matter how far removed this might be from that which he happened to be 
dealing. This was a transparent and unsatisfactory procedure. It appears that things 
have changed for the better. Now conclusions must be in consonance with Marxism- 
Leninism. In consequence, at the end of an otherwise unexceptional study of certain 
aspects of the Council of Constance, Mr. Mályusz informs us that the most important 
result of the Council was the appearance of a clerical middle class. Apart from this 
little tidbit, Mályusz offers a solid piece of work. He begins with a real surprise by 
producing, from the archive of the Slovak town of Prešov (Eperjes), the text of the 
compromise concluded between the Emperor Sigismund and the cardinals on Sep- 
tember 19, 1417. This agreement was frequently alluded to, most notably in the funda- 
mental Magyar law code, the Werböczy Tripartitum of 1514, but since no text was 
known in modern times, its existence has been doubted. The text reproduced here, 
which is undoubtedly authentic, makes it clear that Sigismund agreed to postpone the 
question of reform in favor of the papal election in return for the promise of unlimited 
patronage in Hungary. The remainder of the book is devoted to an agreeable, if by no 
means new, discussion of the later part of the Council. There is a Russian summary. 
Colorado College PauL P. BERNARD 


THE COMMUNIST SUBVERSION OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 1938-1948: THE 
FAILURE OF COEXISTENCE. By Josef Korbel. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. Pp. xii, 258. $5.00.) Josef Korbel, professor of international relations at 
the University of Denver and formerly head of Jan Masaryk’s cabinet in the Czecho- 
slovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs, has written a well-documented story of the Com- 
munist coup that destroyed the Czechoslovak Republic in June 1948. He relates the 
history of the Communist party in Czechoslovakia from the foundation of the genuine 
democracy in 1918 under Thomas Garrigue Masaryk and reveals the decisive pressure 
and dictation of the Soviet Union in the leadership and policies of the party, and, 
after 1945, in the internal affairs of the Republic as he carefully traces the opportunistic 
shifts and reversals in the policies of the two Communist parties. The tragic decade 
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from Munich in September 1938 to June 7, 1948, includes six years of Nazi occupation 
and terror then three years of Communist danger and intrigue to President Bene? 
abdication on June 7, 1948. The author summarizes the nature of the volume in the 
preface: “This book is an attempt to present a case study of a thoroughly democratic 
nation, Czechoslovakia, which embraced coexistence as a method of resolving the bitter 
clash of democratic and communist forces within its own borders, The results were 
tragic to all lovers of freedom.” The author gives a sympathetic though critical treat- 
ment of Benes, whose long experience had led him to believe that good relations with 
both the Soviet Union and the Western nations were essential to the interests and in- 
dependence of Czechoslovakia. A few days before his death Bene$ said, "My greatest 
mistake was that I refused to believe that even Stalin lied to me cynically both in 1935 
and later, and that his assurances to me and to Masaryk were an intentional deceit.” 
The author concludes that “the democratic method proved to be ineffective against the 
method of violence.” For an understanding of how international Soviet Communism 
worked to destroy the democratic institutions of an advanced people in a strategically 
weak location this book is a necessity. 

Macalester College HUNTLEY Dupre 


KARAMZIN’S MEMOIR ON ANCIENT AND MODERN RUSSIA: A TRANS- 
LATION AND ANALYSIS. By Richard Pipes. [Russian Research Center Studies, 
Number 33.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. xiv, 266. $5.50.) 
Both the translation of Karamzin’s Memoir and the Russian text (published separately 
and also edited by Richard Pipes) are presented by Pipes to illumine the conservative 
tradition in modern Russian history. Considering Karamzin’s role in the development 
of modern Russian literary prose, the provision of a Russian text is a valuable docu- 
mentation of Pipes’s analysis of Karamzin’s conception of Russian national culture. 
The author’s introductory essay points out, what is too easily overlooked in liberal 
historical treatment of modern Russia, that the Russian monarchy “was traditionally 
a dynamic force, determined to reform and reshape society.” But Karamzin belonged 
to a gentry class that not only considered itself the vehicle of national culture but 
enjoyed freedom and security under the monarchy by a tacit, if not constitutional, 
division of administrative function accomplished during the reign of Catherine II. He 
supported the monarchy within that framework. Karamzin's interpretation of social and 
economic developments as consequences of political action is a suggestive forerunner of 
Soviet practice. His defense of class interest in the support of the institution of serfdom, 
seen in context, leads Pipes to comment: "One may well contend that Russia's political 
disintegration in the second half of the nineteenth century was in no small measure 
due to the excessive administrative responsibility assumed by the monarchy when it 
abolished the gentry's authority over the bonded population." Pipes's essay offers a good 
example of the current justification (in the Miltonian sense) of conservatism by his- 
torians. This is not to say that Pipes necessarily has written as a conservative; author's 
bias is singularly lacking in the treatment of Karamzin’s conservative outlook—an 
achievement the more commendable in a book where somewhat over half the material 
consists of Pipes’s introduction and his notes and comments. Students should be grateful 
both for the author's excellent essay and the fluent translation. 

Washington, D. C. GEORGE BARR CARSON, JR. 


THE RUSSIANS IN ETHIOPIA: AN ESSAY IN FUTILITY. By Czesław Jesman. 
(London: Chatto and Windus, 1958. Pp. 159. 25s.) In this interesting and useful book 
Jesman uses the scanty resources in the major European languages to tell the story of 
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Russian expeditions, missions, and adventurers in Ethiopia from 1877 to the end of 
the czarist regime. No important new facts are discovered, but the author shows that 
Menelik understood the forces he was manipulating and he used Russia as a make- 
weight in his diplomatic struggles with the other powers. Je$man reveals how the 
unclear goals and mixed motives of the visitors were shaped by wishful thinking and 
by ignorance of conditions in the African kingdom. His attempt to uncover the moods 
and forces in the homeland that led to Russian interest in Ethiopia is adequate but 
not completely successful. The book is marred by the use of the word “Slavophile” 
where “Panslav” would be correct. 

East Texas State College Martin KILCOYNE 


THE SOVIET-YUGOSLAV CONTROVERSY, 1948-58: A DOCUMENTARY 
RECORD. Edited by Robert Bass and Elizabeth Marbury. Introduction by Hans Kohn. 
(New York: Prospect Books for the East Europe Institute, New York. 1959. Pp. xix, 
225. $3.95.) THE SECOND SOVIET-YUGOSLAV DISPUTE: FULL TEXT OF 
MAIN DOCUMENTS, APRIL-JUNE 1958, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY ANALY- 
SIS. Edited by Václav Benes, Robert F. Byrnes, and Nicholas Spulber. [Slavic and East 
European Series, Volume XIV.] (Bloomington: Indiana University Publications. 
1959. Pp. xlii, 272. $3.50.) The raost interesting, most important, and most publicized 
controversy among Communists since Trotsky has been, of course, the now on, now 
off, now on again dispute between Tito and the Kremlin. Two groups of American 
scholars have recently labored to make the chief documents of this controversy readily 
available in English. Though neither group knew of the other's plans and much 
duplication resulted, the volumes are in some ways complementary. The first publi- 
cation, edited by Robert Bass and Elizabeth Marbury, covers the whole ten-year period 
from 1948 to 1958, while the volume edited by Václav Beneš, Robert Byrnes, and 
Nicolas Spulber is limited primarily to one year, 1958. The chief differences in cover- 
age results from inclusion by Bass of thirteen documents dealing with the period 
1948-1956, including the Stalin-Tito letters published earlier by the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, and also four items covering the quarrel over Hungary. For 
the 1958 dispute, arising out of the publication of the Draft Program of the Yugoslav 
League of Communists, the Beneš collection is of course more complete. While it 
contains eight documents on this period not included in Bass, the latter work includes 
four documents not published by Beneš. It is a pity that the two groups of editors 
could not have combined their efforts so that all these documents might have been 
made available in one volume, without duplication. Although both books contain fas- 
cinating polemical and theoretical material, they also have defects that limit their 
usefulness as reference works. Bass, for example, generally fails to indicate the source 
or the translator of his documents, and many of his items are given in condensed form. 
While the Beneš volume always indicates its sources and prints most of the documents 
in full, it has other deficiencies. For one thing, it does not make clear which version 
of the Program of the Yugoslav League of Communists is reproduced. On page twenty- 
eight the reader is told that it is a “translation of the draft program," but on page 
ninety-five he reads that it is “the final version.” Actually it appears to be a draft. 
But which draft?—the original draft circulated among Communist parties or the 
revised draft presented to the Seventh Congress? The arrangement of the items in 
the Indiana volume also seems illogical at times; certainly it is awkward to read an at- 
tack from Jen min fih pao on pages 131-135, but not come to the Yugoslav reply until 
page 219. If a prospective purchaser seeks documentation on the whole course of the 
Soviet-Yugoslav dispute from 1948 through 1958, he should buy the Bass collection. 
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If he wants information ‘chiefly on the dispute of 1958, the Indiana volume will serve 
him better. As for the specialist who is seriously interested in Soviet-Yugoslav relations, 
he—sad to relate—must buy both. 

University of Virginia THomas T. HAMMOND 


FAR EAST 


A HISTORY OF SOUTH INDIA FROM PREHISTORIC TIMES TO THE FALL 
OF VIJAYANAGAR. By K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, (2d ed.; New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1958. Pp. xii, 508, $3.20.) The period covered in this history is from 
about 600 B.c. to A.D. 1700. There are brief chapters on what little is known of pre- 
historic times and the racial background. The area is the Deccan, i.e, India south of 
the Vindhya mountain range. Since source material is scarce, the author has scrupu- 
lously availed himself of all existing remains, coins, artifacts, archaeological relics, and 
written resources, including reports of foreign visitors. Although the book is intended 
particularly for the nonspecialist, any Western reader not already familiar with Indian 
culture will find the going rough. Professor Sastri’s style is clear and expressive, but 
the nature of the source material results in a proliferation of successive dynasties, in- 
trigues, dates, and the unfamiliar names of rulers and courtiers. The book comes alive 
only at points where the author has sufficient evidence to give some account of political 
and economic theory and practice and social conditions, The opening chapters on 
“The Land in Relation to History” and “The Earliest Peoples and Cultures” assemble 
all of the geographic and anthropological evidence and theory in compact and very 
readable form. Chapters ru-xi trace the succession of empires and, except for 
asides on social and administrative practice, offer little to the reader, as stated above, 
except reference details, which can be isolated through use of a fairly complete index. 
Chapter xii on “Social and Economic Conditions” begins with the interesting assertion 
that no estimate of the population figure can be made for any period covered in this 
history. The lack of known reliable information on the subject is reflected in the sparing 
account. The following chapter on “Literature” is most satisfying. It not only covers 
adequately the history of the literature of the modern vernaculars, except Marathi, but 
assembles for the first time in one place a complete account of the Sanskrit literature 
in every field that was produced in the Deccan, The final chapters on “Religion and 
Philosophy” and “Art and Architecture” are succinct and may be supplemented by 
reference to the works listed in the bibliographies at the end of each chapter. Sastri 
has made a commendable contribution to our knowledge of an area that has received 
far too little attention in the total Indian scene. Much of the material in this work for 
the period 325 3.c~—A.p. 300 can be found in somewhat expanded form in the author's 
A Comprehensive History of India, Volume II, published in 1957. 

Library of Congress Horace I, PoLEMAN 


THE HISTORY OF THE GAHADAVALA DYNASTY, By Roma Niyogi. With 
a foreword by R. C. Majumdar. (Calcutta: Calcutta Oriental Book Agency. 1959. Pp. 
xvi, 283. Rs. 15.00.) The period of two hundred years between the raids of Mahmud 
of Ghazni and the conquests of Muhammad of Ghur is one of great importance to 
every student of Indian history. It was marked by a rapid disintegration of Indian 
society and the political system, which explains the indifference of the various Indian 
states to the threatening menace from the northwest and their failure to offer any 
effective resistance when the final onslaught came, In order to find out the true causes 
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of this disintegration, it is necessary to study in detail the history of the several king- 
doms that shared power in north India. Dr. Roma Niyogi has rendered a very useful 
service to students of Indian history by making such a detailed study of one of the 
most important kingdoms of the period, that ruled by the Gáhadaválas, The book is 
divided into eight chapters, The first deals with the history of north India from the 
raids of Mahmud of Ghazni to the rise of the Gahadavalas. The second describes the 
origin and early history of the new dynasty. The next three chapters present the his- 
tory of the Gahadavala Kingdom from 1089 to 1193, while the last three provide 
valuable geographical data about the extent of the kingdom and also an account of the 
administration, religion, and social pattern under the Gahadavalas. The author has 
utilized in a competent manner all the available source materials—inscriptions, coins, 
and literary works including contemporary Muslim writings. The narrative is good, 
and in general the conclusions on controversial points of genealogy, geographical data, 
or facts of history are quite plausible, although it must be said that difference of opin- 
ion will always persist as long as scholars have to depend on uncertain readings of some 
obscure inscriptions. The principal shortcoming of the work is the absence of a clear 
and detailed analysis of the political and social conditions that Jay at the root of the 
weakness of Hindu India between the first Muslim raids from the northwest and the 
final conquest. Such an analysis is the very raison d’étre of a work of this kind. Then 
again, one would have wished to find a more detailed and systematic treatment of the 
struggle of the Gahadavalas with the Muslim invaders, particularly during the final 
phase under Jayachandra. Finally, the author seems to have attached an exaggerated 
importance to the survival of the Gahadavala power after the Battle of Chandwar. 

University of Michigan S. P. SEN 


THE STORY OF INDONESIA. By Louis Fischer. (New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers. c. I959. Pp. x, 341. $5.00.) This book is one of the many postwar works that 
endeavor to interpret for the Western reader one of the new independent nations of 
Southeast Asia. T'he opening chapters of Part I present a rapidly moving but accurate 
historical account of Indonesia from the early times of Marco Polo down to the present 
decade of independence, including good summary accounts of the coming of the Portu- 
guese and Spanish and the long colonial period under the English and the Dutch. 
Other chapters relate the Japanese invasion in 1942 and interpret clearly the subse- 
quent bitter struggle of the Indonesians for their freedom from Dutch control. Part IT, 
comprising more than half of the text, deals with Indonesian persons, events, and 
problems that have emerged within the past decade of independence. Among the 
persons discussed at length are these who are currently prominent in Indonesia: 
Sukarno, Moh. Hatta, Wilopo, Abdul Nasution, Ali Sastroamidjojo, and Djuanda. 
Indonesia, like the other liberated nations of Southeast Asia, now faces a variety of 
difficult economic, political, and social problems. Unfortunately the one causing heated 
Sino-Indonesian friction—Chinese dual citizenship—is not even mentioned. In discussing 
the problems of West Irian, the October 17 affair, industrialization and economic devel- 
opment, population growth and birth control, "guided democracy," pressure of Com- 
munism, and the foreign policy of the United States toward Indonesia, this unusually 
analytic journalist raises questions of deep importance to the West. 

Library of Congress Ceci Hoss 


THE DAYS OF JOHN COMPANY: SELECTIONS FROM CALCUTTA GA- 
ZETTE, 1824-1832. Compiled and edited by Anıl Chandra Das Gupta. Preface by 
Narendra Krishna Sinha. Foreword by Bhupati Majumdar. (Calcutta: Superintendent, 
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Government Printing, West Bengal. 1959. Pp. xxxvi, 758, vii. Rs. rr.) This volume 
completes a series begun, but never finished, in the mid-nineteenth century. It is the 
sixth and last volume of "selections" from the Calcutta Gazette chosen from the period 
1784-1832 when that paper was, in effect, both an official gazette and a private news- 
paper. Of the previous five volumes that appeared between 1864 and 1869, the first 
three were edited by W. D. Seton-Carr, and the last two by Hugh Sandemann. These 
are now so rare that it is to be hoped the government of West Bengal will consider 
reprinting them. A six-volume set, in uniform format, would supply teachers both in 
India and abroad with a valuable collection of source material illustrative of life and 
society, both Indian and European, during a half century of the consolidation of British 
rule in India. To this volume one may turn for selections from the poetry of Derozio, 
contemporary geographic descriptions of Ladakh, Tibet, upper Burma, or the lesser- 
known reaches of the Brahmaputra, Indian schoolboys’ sound criticisms of James Mill's 
History of India, and above all for an understanding of relations between Europeans, 
Indians, and Eurasians, and of the introduction of English education in the pre- 
Macaulay era. The only criticism might be that sometimes too many, rather than too 
few, “selections” illustrative of those particular aspects of life that underwent little 
change during these eight years have been included. 

University of Pennsylvania HOLDEN FURBER 


UNITED STATES 


THE AMERICAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. By Mar Beloff. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. vii, 213. $4.50.) The distinguished Gladstone Pro- 
fessor of Government and Public Administration has produced a compact and lucid 
volume that should be read by every serious student of the American political scene. 
Beloff states he is not attempting a detailed description of the governmental system of 
the United States, rather he wishes to discuss those aspects that “affect the outside 
world.” A realistic blending of the formal and informal agencies and processes of our 
political life gives the volume balance and insight. For example, sectionalism rather 
than "State Rights” receives emphasis in his discussion of minorities, while structura! 
and formal developments help him to explain the "low degree of public interest in 
state issues.” The evolution of the presidency and the growth of the executive office 
are contrasted with the position of the British cabinet and the prime minister with 
special attention to budgetary matters. Congressional investigating committees and 
national party conventions receive perceptive attention and both are treated far more 
sympathetically than is usually the case when American writers approach them. A 
most realistic discussion of the party system gives the reader a clear picture of this 
basic process in our governmental system. The last chapter deals with the relationship 
between government and the citizen. “The main difference between government in the 
twentieth-century style and government in previous periods lies as much in the expec- 
tations of the citizens as in the performance of the rulers,” says Beloff. Expectation 
must be matched by responsibility. The citizen must accept a professionally competent 
administration. "The damnosa hereditas of Jacksonian democracy, the view that one 
man is as good as another, that any literate citizen can do almost any job, and that a 
Democracy can do without an administrative (and military) elite must be eliminated 
once and for all.” Indeed, the volume is provocative, stimulating, thoughtful, and 
constructive. 

University of Kansas ETHAN P. ALLEN 
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VIRGINIA: A NEW LOOK AT THE OLD DOMINION. By Marshall W. Fish- 
wick. [Regions of America Book.] (New York: Harper and Brothers. c. 1959. Pp. xiii, 
305. $5.50.) Marshall W. Fishwick, a professor of American literature at Washington 
and Lee University, has written a racy and entertaining character sketch of his native 
state, The book would be certain to cause apoplexy among some of his fellow Vir- 
ginians if they did not have a protective vanity that will insulate them from the 
author's barbs. This work is hard to classify. The author professes that he started out to 
write "a general survey," but the finished product is something less and more than a 
general history of the state. It is an attempt at an explanation of Virginia's history, its 
politics, its manners, and its mores, from the first settlement at Jamestown until the 
recent celebration of that event. Although Fishwick is critical of many of the foibles 
and weaknesses of his native state, he nevertheless writes con amore. As a student at 
Yale, he confesses that he defended Virginia "against all comers," but in his book he 
criticizes Virginia's reactionaries with the vigor of a native who has been betrayed. As 
a serious work of history, Fishwick's book suffers from being sprightly sometimes at the 
expense of fact. À pretty paradox, a startling statement to shock the reader, or an amus- 
ing anecdote may improve the readability of the work, but such devices can lead to 
distortion in emphasis and proportion, if not to actual misstatement. Despite this grave 
fault, the volume has much to commend it. Fishwick really understands contemporary 
Virginia and its people, and he can write about them with an understanding and per- 
ception not possible for an outlander. Some of his best chapters deal with the literature 
of the state and the attitudes that that literature has fostered. A final chapter inserted 
as an appendix, entitled “Clio in Bondage: History Writing in Virginia,” provides 
discerning comment on Virginia's historians. In his observations upon the late Doug- 
las Freeman as a historian he remarks that Freeman "did not write objectively. Grace- 
fully, eloquently, powerfully—but not objectively, Indeed he was the most Virginian 
of them all.” And of the state’s penchant for erecting historical markers, Fishwick 
observes, “Tradition is the Old Dominion’s most valuable natural resource.” Through- 
out the book the author has many shrewd comments on Virginia’s utilization of history 
for its own purposes. History has served Virginianf' well. From it they have drawn 
what they wanted most. In common with the rest of the South, Virginia has been 
inclined to live in the past and to find in history stimulus for vanities that have become 
a handicap. "What wrecked the South and threatens to wreck it again," Fishwick 
remarks, "is pride. Jefferson said it best: "Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst, and 
cold." Although the austere historian will find much to annoy him in Fishwick's 
debonair treatment of historical data, his book is well worth reading, for his com- 
ments are frequently penetrating and witty. 

Folger Library Louis B. Wrigut 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE TOWN OF BOSTON, 1630-1822. By John B. Blake. 
[Harvard Historical Studies, Volume LXXII.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1959. Pp. x, 278. $6.50.) Much can be said for the history of a problem lim- 
ited in area and scope if it be significantly related to the world beyond. Of such char- 
acter is this book by the curator of the Division of Medical Sciences at the Smith- 
sonian. The author begins with the day the Massachusetts Bay Company limited the 
number of passengers in each ship as a health measure and ends with the dawn of the 
modern sanitary movement. Because he had to feel his way his book is methodologically 
as well as substantially valuable. Blake has neglected no source—official, periodical, 
monographic—and at no time does he fail to appreciate that contemporary measures 
reflected the best knowledge and experience. Likewise he supplies ample evidence of 
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the similarities in crises and outlook on both sides of the Atlantic. During the seven- 
teenth century successive epidemics led Bostonians to supplement their prayers with 
quarantine, sanitation, and improved training. After 1691 religion dropped farther back 
as vital statistics, pesthouses, and civic responsibility bolstered the older policies. If 
there was quackery there was also willing acceptance of sound knowledge. Medical 
opinion of course was far from single-minded, and controversies over contagion, inocu- 
lation, and vaccination flared as warmly in New England as in Old. As in England, 
too, progress in theory and policy followed hard upon epidemic crisis, first smallpox 
then yellow fever. Yet endemic diseases not only carried off the people but in their 
own way promoted sanitation, temperance, education, better housing and burials, and 
broader health administration. On the whole the authorities showed themselves public 
spirited and enterprising. The story told here is one to inspire pride; it also reveals 
the need for many more such studies as a prelude to a full account of public health 
in the United States. 

University of Missouri CHARLES F, MULLETT 


DAVID LLOYD: COLONIAL LAWMAKER. By Roy N. Lokken. [University of 
Washington Publications in History.] (Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1959. 
Pp. xiii, 305. $5.00.) The author in a full-length biography embarks upon the difficult 
task of analyzing the character and assessing the work of David Lloyd, the brilliant 
lawyer and politician who dominated Pennsylvania politics for a score of years at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, The myth that Lloyd was unscrupulous and vin- 
dictive was perpetrated by his enemies and perpetuated by the historian Proud and his 
followers into the twentieth century. Dr. Lokken, though well aware of Lloyd's defi- 
ciencies, does him belated justice, as have Frederick Tolles and Catherine Peare in 
their recent biographies of James Logan and William Penn. Even Logan, Lloyd's bitter 
rival, conceded that were Lloyd not so base at heart, he might have been exceedingly 
useful. Lloyd was a man of much greater vision than Logan, the watchdog of Pro- 
prietor Penn. Lokken demonstrates this abundantly as he weaves his way, perhaps in 
too great detail, through the intricacies of Pennsylvania politics. Like Samuel Jennings 
in West Jersey and Richard Hartshorne in East Jersey, Lloyd was the enemy of the 
proprietary prerogative in Pennsylvania. He therefore strove to enhance the power of 
the legislative branch, over which he exercised a tight contro] for many years. His 
opposition was concentrated upon the proprietary prerogative rather than upon the 
crown. He always believed that the king was the fountain from which flowed the 
liberties enjoyed by the colonists, and that Parliament was the exemplar of the privi- 
leges claimed by the Pennsylvania assembly. The label of “quarrelsome demagogue” 
is no longer appropriate for the man who made possible the Frame of Government of 
1696 and the Charter of Privileges of 170r, who brought about the abolition of the 
legislative powers of the council, who steadily resisted the efforts of the governor and 
the council to control the judiciary and to encroach upon the functions of the assembly, 
and who supported the Quakers in their efforts to secure the right of affirmation and 
the abolition of the slave trade. 

Huntington Library Joun E. Pomrrer 


TURNCOATS, TRAITORS AND HEROES. By John Bakeless. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. c. 1959. Pp. 406. $6.50.) T'urncoats, Traitors and Heroes by 
John Bakeless is a notable contribution to the list of high-quality books being pub- 
lished about the Revolution. Involved for years in the collection of material for a 
history of American military intelligence, Bakeless uncovered so much new informa- 
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tion that he felt constrained to reduce the scope of his project five times. Thus he 
eliminated Revolutionary War espionage and intrigue overseas, on the frontier, in New 
Hampshire and Vermont, and in Canada, while he compressed those developments 
already well known, for example, the Arnold-André affair. The book in its present 
form deals with the espionage, counterespionage, and other military intelligence serv- 
ices in both armies in the main theater of war, and, as such, is unique. Not since Carl 
Van Doren's Secret History of the American Revolution has a comprehensive study of 
Revolutionary War intrigue appeared. But whereas Van Doren devoted much of his 
work to the Arnold conspiracy, Bakeless goes farther afield. Thus, in examining Gage's 
efforts to learn patriot plans, he presents not only the clandestine activities of the 
pseudo patriot, Dr. Benjamin Church, but also the exploits of British Captain Brown, 
Ensign De Berniére, and John Howe. On the other side, the work of Paul] Revere and 
his associates is analyzed at length. The intense spying by both combatants around 
New York and Philadelphia receives ample treatment, with Bakeless considering— 
among other individuals—the wasted efforts of Nathan Hale and the extraordinary 
experiences of Enoch Crosby, who was the hero of Cooper's The Spy, and of the little- 
known Ann Bates, a British agent who enjoyed remarkable success. If it is unlikely that 
Bakeless' study, despite his hopes, is complete, it is comprehensive, thorough, and ex- 
haustive in its research. He has utilized with discernment the great manuscript collec- 
tions, public and private, in this country and Europe. His treatment of both inciderit 
and character is judicious and sophisticated, while his writing is a joy to read. 
Wesleyan University Wırzarp M. WALLACE 


THE SPANISH TOWN PAPERS: SOME SIDELIGHTS ON THE AMERICAN 
WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. By E. Arnot Robertson. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1959. Pp. 199. $4.00.) Miss Robertson's study is based on the records of nearly. 
one thousand ships brought to trial before the Jamaica vice-admiralty court during 
the American Revolution. Badly damaged through accident and neglect, and never 
used before, many documents are woven into her text. The procedure in the vice- 
admiralty courts is described in detail, and their venality is shown. The usual charge 
concerned belonging to or trading with the enemy, and the presiding judge received 
only a small fee if the charge were dismissed, If sustained, the ship and its cargo were 
sold and a generous percentage of the sale price went to the judge. Ships logs, personal 
letters, official reports, the indenture of ari apprentice seaman are here. In addition, 
the wages received by privateersmen, the cost of ships, the extent of the slave trade in 
the Atlantic, the difficulty of getting “sailing directions" when British charts were no 
longer available, the great number of ships that surrendered without firing a shot 
(nineteen out of twenty), and the shortages and discomforts in the colonies are dis- 
cussed. The author has dealt with her sources critically, has organized her migranty 
data well, and has written with clarity and polish. There is no index. 

State University College of Education, Cortland, New York Rapu ADAMS Bowy 


CATTLE KINGDOM IN THE OHIO VALLEY, 1783-1860. By Paul C. Henlein. 
(Lexington: University of Kentucky Press. c. 1959. Pp. vii, 198. $6.50.) This study of 
the beef cattle industry is primarily concerned with the bluegrass region of Kentucky 
and the Scioto and Miami Valleys of Ohio and to a lesser extent with the prairies of 
Indiana and Illinois. The stocking of the ranges and feeder lots, the introduction of 
purebreds, the protracted controversies over blood lines, and droving and marketing. 
practices in these areas are described. The text is heavily freighted with names of bulls, 
graziers, breeders, and drovers with emphasis upon the many Renicks and Brutus 
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Clay, whose papers provided much fresh information. Use of the New Orleans Price 
Current and more intensive research in the New York Tribune might have widened the 
sphere of the study somewhat, but it has adequate merit. The author has put together 
illar story—Bidwell and Falconer and Gray had previously written exten- 
sively on subject—but Henlein’s treatment of the beef cattle industry is superior 
in comprehensiveness and in the mastery of detail. Most competently handled are the 
accounts of breeding practices, the eastward drive, and fluctuations in prices. Hints of 
Josses in marketing appear but the available data has not made possible generalizations 
concerning profits and losses. Use of the Paxson and Rogers and Neu railroad maps 
might have | induced the author to give more attention to the effects of the railroad 
network’s extension on cattle raising and droving. Readers unfamiliar with the topog- 
raphy and cbunty organization of Ohio and Kentucky will regret the lack of maps 
showing thel principal regions; others will feel the map of cattle trails is deficient 
because it omits the routes taken by drovers to the largest market, New York. 
Cornell University Paur W. GATES 











ADVE OUS ALLIANCE: THE STORY OF THE AGASSIZ FAMILY OF 
BOSTON. By Louise Hall Tharp. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. c. 1959. Pp. 
xili, 354. $5.00.) With a firm grasp of Boston genealogy, study in basic published and 
manuscript sources, and a flair for the “colorful” if sometimes trivial incident, Mrs. 
Tharp has added another warm family portrait to her gallery. The Agassizes of Bos- 
ton—the immigrant Swiss naturalist Louis Agassiz, his wife Elizabeth Cary, Louis’ 
children by his first wife, and the many Cary, Perkins, Higginson, Cabot, and Shaw 
connections—now join the Peabodys and the Wards as subjects of Mrs. Tharp’s inquiry 
into the nature of life in the best circles of nineteenth-century New England. What she 
tells is an o delightful story of what it was like to grow up in the Boston-Cam- 
bridge axis in a family of learning, responsibility, and wealth. There are pictures of 
Agassiz’ pursuing and classifying fishes, creating his museum and monument at Har- 
vard; of Elizabeth’s exploring the Amazon with her husband, developing Radcliffe 
College as its first president; of her stepson Alexander’s revitalizing Boston merchant 
fortunes with ¡Michigan copper. And there are the European tours, melancholia, teas, 
tears, pneumonia, bachelor brothers, maiden aunts, the cousins, the sanitariums, the 
summer resorts, the sense of purpose—all the cement of an extended New England 
family. The result is a successful impression of life, drawn with sure skill (and wonder- 
fully helped by that old art of letter writing, at which Elizabeth Cary Agassiz was an 
expert). It admirably conveys an idea of the quality of life and purpose that animated 
scholarly Cambridge during the second half of the century. But an impression of life 
is not history—-at least not until it has been subjected to some penetrating questions. 
And these Mrs, Tharp has avoided. Her book is free of interpretation. It touches only 
lightly on Agassiz’ not inconsiderable role in the battle over evolution, and from her 
treatment it is|not possible to reach any conclusion on the significance of Agassiz as 
a scientist or às a popularizer of science. Nor can Elizabeth Agassiz’ role at early 
Radcliffe be assessed on the basis of this book. The human touch and impressionist 
school of storytelling is in no sense to be dismissed, but it cannot deliver the results 
that are expected of historical investigation: depth, breadth, meaning. 

Williams College FREDERICK RUDOLPH 







PRUDENT SOLDIER: A BIOGRAPHY OF MAJOR GENERAL E. R. S. CANBY, 
1817-1873, HIS MILITARY SERVICE IN THE INDIAN CAMPAIGNS, IN THE 
MEXICAN WAR, IN CALIFORNIA, NEW MEXICO, UTAH, AND OREGON; IN 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI WEST, AND AS MILITARY 
GOVERNOR IN THE POST-WAR SOUTH. By Max L. Heyman, Jr. [Frontier Mili- 
tary Series, Volume III] (Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1959. Pp. 418. 
$11.00.) When a biographer is faced with the dual task of persistently seeking out 
fugitive information concerning his subject from the papers of contemporaries and 
from newspapers and then assembling the collected pieces into a mosaic that will por- 
tray a reasonably convincing likeness of his man, it is hard to say which accomplish- 
ment is to be admired the more. Professor Heyman has done both tasks very ably in- 
deed in this first biography of General Edward R. S. Canby. Son of a pioneer 
Kentucky doctor who became involved in a Hoosier land office scandal, Canby may 
have been influenced to become, as a result of this incident, a most circumspect, effi- 
cient, and honorable officer among many whose ambitions led them to be less scrupulous. 
From his graduation at West Point in 1839 until the Civil War, his career was a typical 
one. The Seminoles, garrison and recruiting duty, the Mexican War, and the Mormon 
and the Navaho difficulties in turn claimed his services and his rise was steady enough. 
His Civi] War command in New Mexico gave him the opportunity to repel Sibley's 
invasion but the circumstances attending this success were never accepted by the public 
as being greatly to his credit. (Incidentally, Heyman is almost, but not quite, certain 
that Canby and Sibley were not brothersin-law.) In later Civil War service, he got 
along well with Halleck but was unable to win the confidence of Grant. His services 
during the military occupation of the South were in several different states and he 
seems to have been among the better officers at this difficult and often distasteful work. 
He welcomed the opportunity for frontier duty once more in 1870 and it was his tragic 
fate that, although he was more fair-minded toward the Indians than most of his gen- 
eration, he was murdered by the Modoc chief, Captain Jack, during a peace confer- 
ence. If somewhat unfortunate in his career, Canby has been most fortunate, at last, in 
his biographer. 

Colorado College Harvey L. CARTER 


THE TERRITORIAL PAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES. Volume XXIV, 
THE TERRITORY OF FLORIDA, 1828-1834. Compiled and edited by Clarence Ed- 
win Carter, [National Archives Publication Number 60-2.] (Washington, D, C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1959. Pp. v, 1143. $8.00.) This third volume of the Territorial 
Papers of Florida covers the third and fourth administrations of Governor William P. 
DuVal, 1828-1834. The high quality of the editing continues. The principal topics re- 
main much the same. The complicated problems of validating, surveying, and locating 
private land claims from the Spanish period occupy much of the attention of terri- 
torial and national officials. Efforts to secure more complete records from Cuba and 
other Spanish sources prove frustrating. The growing number of applications for im- 
proving rivers and harbors, for post offices and post roads, and the longer lists of names 
to the petitions reflect the growing population of the territory. These new citizens also 
move to gain control of fishing, turtling, and salvaging or “wrecking” as it is called 
locally. These have formerly been the exclusive privilege of shipowners operating from . 
the Bahamas and Cuba, who may also have bases on the Keys or on the mainland of 
the lower peninsula. It is urged that these foreigners may also exercise a baneful influ- 
ence upon the Seminole Indians who have been pushed down into southern Florida 
by the pressure upon them by white settlers. The demand for Indian removal grows ' 
apace, The welfare of the Indians, the security of the white frontiersmen, and the 
prevention of the escape of fugitive slaves to the Indians are urged as reasons. Succeed- 
ing volumes of the Territorial Papers are certain to be devoted largely to the War of 
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Indian Removal. The principal new note in this volume is growing dissatisfaction with 
territorial status expressed largely in protests against appointment of men from distant 
states who do not spend enough time in Florida, and worse, if possible, some of them 
are from nonslaveholding states in a territory where nearly half of the population is 
slave. Home rule is the indicated remedy, but public revenues still fall far short of 
public expenditures. 

University of Miami C. W. TEBEAU 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A NEW PORTRAIT. Edited by Henry B. Kranz. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. c. 1959. Pp. 252. $4.00.) The editor of this volume has 
been an information officer interpreting the United States abroad. In the course of his 
work he has given much thought to the significance of Lincoln as a world figure. 
The Great Emancipator has been to him “an enigma, . . . a complex, mysterious and 
uncommon individual" The enigmatic mysterious character of the great leader seems 
too great for any one person to comprehend and depict. So the editor has undertaken 
what he describes as a “different, untried approach." He invited a number of men, each 
to contribute a short, succinct, and analytical essay on a single aspect of Lincoln's per- 
sonality. To these essays he has added a series of brief comments on Lincoln made by 
others, and has capped the whole by including a number of Lincoln's most significant 
utterances, This plan was designed to permit "a new, multicolored image of him in 
mosaic form” to emerge and resolve the enigma. Twenty-two men, most of whom 
had previously written on Lincoln, participated. They analyze Lincoln's various pro- 
fessional and political interests. They discuss his cultural interests. Repetitiously and 
therefore at too great length they discourse on his humanity. They deal with him as 
a man with a family, in his shirt sleeves. They assess his place in the history of the 
nation and the world. As sketches all of them are good and to pick out several for 
commendation means no disparagement to the rest. Those by Basler, Blegen, Bruce, 
Donald, T. V. Smith, Wiley, and Williams, however, contributed particularly to the 
reviewers knowledge. Smith's exposition of Lincoln’s relation to democracy is par- 
ticularly illuminating. Whether the book produces a new portrait is an open question. 
If it does the reader must be the artist. From this somewhat heterogeneous set of pig- 
ments and patterns, the reader's talent may enable him to paint a portrait. But the 
chances are it will be one largely already well known to him. Lincoln's myriad ad- 
mirers will find this the latest convenient “devotional.” Those who wish to become 
acquainted with a man they know not will find the reading of this book a good way to 
begin. Whether these pages resolve the enigma will depend upon whether an arrange- 
ment of material largely familiar in another series of permutations and combinations 
stimulates fresh thought and new insight. 

University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NicHoLs 


IN THE NAME OF THE PEOPLE: SPEECHES AND WRITINGS OF LIN- 
COLN AND DOUGLAS IN THE OHIO CAMPAIGN OF 1859. Edited, with an. 
introduction, by Harry V. Jaffa and Robert W. Johannsen, (Columbus: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press for the Ohio Historical Society. c. 1959. Pp. x, 307. $5.00.) This useful 
and attractive volume contains seven documents, five of which have not been easily 
accessible until now. The three speeches by Douglas and two by Lincoln in the Ohio 
‚campaign of 1859 constitute an important sequel to their great debates of the previous 
year. And the editors have enhanced the value of their book and pointed up the 
schism in Democratic ranks by including Douglas’ exposition of popular sovereignty 
for Harper's Magazine and the reply to it by Jeremiah S. Black, Buchanan's attorney 
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general. The extensive introduction consists of a well-documented description of “The 
Setting” by Professor Johannsen and a thoughtful essay on “The Issues” by Professor 
Jaffa. 

Stanford University D. E. FEHRENBACHER 


FROM THE CANNON'S MOUTH: THE CIVIL WAR LETTERS OF GENERAL 
ALPHEUS S. WILLIAMS. Edited with an introduction by Milo M. Quasfe. (Detroit, 
Mich.: Wayne State University Press and the Detroit Historical Society. 1959. Pp. x, 
405. $7.50.) Civil War scholars are always grateful for a volume of letters written by a 
high-ranking officer who held important commands in pivotal engagements. This 
compilation of Brigadier General Alpheus S. Williams’ wartime letters to his daughters 
is a superior collection. Born in 1810 in Deep River, Connecticut, Williams graduated 
from Yale in 1831, and studied law in between frequent and extensive travels in the 
United States and Europe. He set up a law practice in Detroit and was lieutenant 
colonel of the First Michigan Infantry during the Mexican War. Shortly after the Civil 
War began, Williams was named a brigadier general of United States volunteers and 
served as a division commander in 1862 in the Shenandoah Valley and at South 
Mountain. He exercised command of the Twelfth Corps at Antietam, of a division of 
that corps at Chancellorsville, and of the Twelfth Corps again, temporarily, at Gettys- 
burg. His command was heavily engaged in all three battles. He served under Sher- 
man in the Atlanta-Savannah-Carolinas campaign, first as division commander and 
then as head of the Twentieth Corps. In all these operations, Williams performed most 
creditably and received the encomiums of his superiors, Yet he never received a major 
generalcy. Williams’ letters are well written. In them he paid close attention to strategy 
and tactics and to the character and personalities of leading Federal generals. Nor did 
he ignore the local color of campaigning and of army life. Especially useful to students 
of the war are his keen, detailed accounts of Antietam, Chancellorsville, and Gettys- 
burg. Milo M. Quaife has written an informative introduction, and his annotations are 
well done. The volume should help to restore Williams to his rightful status in the 
hierarchy of Union general officers. 

Pennsylvania State University WARREN W. HAssLER, JR. 


SOUTH OF APPOMATTOX. By Nash K. Burger and John K. Bettersworth. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. c. 1959, Pp. vii, 376. $5.75.) In this cleverly 
but somewhat obscurely titled book, Reconstruction is interpreted through the lives of 
ten Confederate leaders who remained prominent in the South during the postwar era. 
Biographical sketches are presented of Robert E. Lee, Matthew Fontaine Maury, John 
C. Breckinridge, Nathan Bedford Forrest, Alexander H. Stephens, L. Q. C. Lamar, 
Joseph E. fohnston, Wade Hampton, James Longstreet, and Jefferson Davis. "In these 
ten," write the authors, "may be seen not only the Reconstruction South, but some- 
thing of the Confederate South and of that older South that made the Confederacy." 
The sketches draw upon a wide range of printed sources, including numerous articles 
from professional quarterlies. Deftly written, they offer information and observations 
of interest to the specialist and the general reader, for whom this undocumented 
volume seems primarily intended. But they are uncritical: they tend to eulogize their 
subjects and to portray the "redemption" of the South from Reconstruction as the 
simple triumph of good over evil, bypassing the findings of scholars who have shown it 
to be a complex and at times very seamy process. Thus as historical interpretation the 
book lacks objectivity. 

University of Colorado Har BrIDGES 
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“SUNSET” COX: IRREPRESSIBLE DEMOCRAT. By David Lindsey. (Detroit, 
Mich.: Wayne State University Press, 1959. Pp. xx, 323. $5.00.) Often when one peruses 
still another biography of a leading historical figure—Thaddeus Stevens, for example— 
he inevitably wishes for at least one volume dealing objectively with the life of one 
of the “second-string” combatants in the political struggles of mid-nineteenth-century 
America. Professor Lindsey has supplied such a need in his account of the career of 
Samuel Sullivan Cox, commonly called "Sunset" Cox because of his authorship of a 
flamboyant editorial in the Columbus Ohio Statesmen, May 19, 1853, describing the 
beauties of an Ohio sunset. The son of a prominent Zanesville, Ohio, family, Cox had 
an excellent education at Ohio University (at Athens) and at Brown. Over the period 
of a generation, law, journalism, politics, authorship (especially of 4 Buckeye Abroad 
[1852] and Three Decades of Federal Legislation [1885]), and an interlude of foreign 
service (he was minister to Turkey, 1885-1886) provided a varied life. His chief serv- 
ice, however, was as a Democrat in the House of Representatives, where he was a 
powerful figure for four terms from Ohio (1857-1865) and from New York City during 
most of the period from 1869 until his death in 1889. He was an opponent of the 
Lecompton Constitution but supported the English bill. An ardent Union man, he so 
strongly opposed centralizing tendencies in government that he accompanied Vallandig- 
ham to Mt. Vernon, Ohio, where the Copperhead leader made the well-known speech 
for which he was later arrested. Lindsey does not mention that Cox was the author of 
the words that caused Vallandigham to be brought to trial. After the war, Cox coun- 
seled moderation toward the South, a low tariff, and “sound money.” He was especially 
concerned with legislation aimed at improving the lot of mail carriers and the ef 
ficiency of the Life-Saving Service. The author deals sympathetically with Cox’s career, 
which he appraises as that of one “on the second rung of the ladder," who neverthe- 
less for a generation “stood among the top three or four leaders of his party.” Based 
upon manuscript sources, unpublished masters theses and doctoral dissertations, news- 
papers, and published volumes, the study is a worthy, if minor, contribution to 
American historiography. 

Ohio State University Francis P. WEISENBURGER 


THE DIARIES OF WILLIAM HENRY JACKSON, FRONTIER PHOTOGRA- 
PHER, TO CALIFORNIA AND RETURN, 1866-67; AND WITH THE HAYDEN 
SURVEYS TO THE CENTRAL ROCKIES, 1873, AND TO THE UTES AND 
CLIFF DWELLINGS, 1874. Edited, with introduction and notes by LeRoy R. and 
Ann W. Hafen. [The Far West and the Rockies Historical Series, 1820-1875, Vol. 
ume X.] (Glendale, Cali£: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1959. Pp. 345. $9.50.) THE 
OVERLAND DIARY OF JAMES A. PRITCHARD FROM KENTUCKY TO CALI. 
FORNIA IN 1849. Edited, with an introduction, bibliography, and a chart of travel by 
Dale L. Morgan. With a biography of Captain James A. Pritchard by Hugh Pritchard 
Williamson. ([Denver, Colo.:] Fred A. Rosenstock, Old West Publishing Company. 
1959. Pp. 221. $15.00.) From the Arthur H. Clark Company, scholars have come to 
expect source materials of merit, ably edited, grandiose in design, usually in a series, 
that make permanent contributions to western bibliography. From tbe smaller Old 
West Publishing Company, historians expect distinctive western Americana occa- 
sionally offered to the discriminating scholarly world. These two volumes well repre- 
sent their publishing houses and their editors. William Henry Jackson has been known 
as the “pioneer photographer” since he published his first western pictures in 1871. 
Seeking the West after a lover's quarrel, he photographed the mountain country for the 
Hayden Geological Survey for nine years and for himself and others until his death 
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in 1942. The diaries included are those of a California trip in 1866 and his return to 
Nebraska driving a herd of wild horses; to the central Rockies in 1873; and a journey 
among the Utes and cliff dwellers in 1874. That Jackson could photograph breath-taking 
scenes better than he could write about them probably explains why these three were 
chosen from the many extant diaries. The Pritchard diary of an overland trip to Cali- 
fornia in 1849 is unique in many respects, Pritchard was an unusual man who not 
only survived the trek to the mines, but returned to become a Missouri planter, state 
legislator, and colonel in the Confederate army. His company quarreled en route and 
he arrived without any of the members who started with him, The diary does not end 
with the arrival in California, but continues during the early months there. Dale L. 
Morgan’s editing is more distinctive than the diary itself. He lists all the published 
overland diaries via South Pass in 1849, presents a chart showing the date at which 
each passed one of the fifty landmarks on the trail, and uses this material in the explan- 
atory notes. The Bruff maps, unknown to the editors of Gold Rush in 1944, are produced 
here for the first time. Students of the overland movement will want to consult this 
attempt to “discipline” the diaries of the forty-niners. 

Wisconsin State College, River Falls WALKER D. WYMAN 


SEED, SOIL AND SCIENCE: THE STORY OF EUGENE D. FUNK. By Helen 
M. Cavanagh. (Chicago: R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company. c. 1959. Pp. xii, 544. 
$7.50.) The business history of a large Illinois seed company, a narrative of the Funk 
family's farming enterprises, an account of agricultural technology and hybrid corn 
development, plus the biography of an agricultural leader constitute a large order even 
for a thick volume. A wealth of new information is presented on the foregoing topics 
and on the neglected prosperous side of midwestern agriculture, though the book is - 
deficient as a history. The Funk family has been prominent in the story of central 
Illinois agriculture and public affairs since the middle nineteenth century. The career 
of Eugene D. Funk, as a manager of family properties and as an agricultural leader, 
reflected much of the history of American commercial agriculture as it moved through 
the first half of the twentieth century, becoming more businesslike and productive but 
not immune to economic adversity. The author’s case study does not reveal just how 
prosperous the more affluent farmers could have been, but clearly much wealth was 
derived from agriculture. Appropriate to this history, too, was the venture of the 
Funk family into the seed business, commercial seeds being a foundation of com- 
mercial agriculture. New material for the agricultural historian is presented in detailed 
chapters on large-scale grain and livestock farming in Illinois, the operation of a profit- 
able farm seed company founded in 1901, the scientific background and commercial 
development of hybrid corn, the impact of new corn technology in the corn belt, and 
the adventures of a farm leader in Washington, The book presents few generalizations 
and little analysis; it is descriptive and narrative. There are gaps that are not filled by 
genealogical detail. To the author, E. D. Funk is always sage, industrious, farsighted, 
and generous, The work was subsidized by the Funk Brothers Seed Company. 
University of California, Davis James H. SHIDELER - 


- 


WHO: SIXTY YEARS OF AMERICAN EMINENCE. THE STORY OF WHO'S 
WHO IN AMERICA. By Cedric A. Larson. (New York: McDowell, Obolensky, c. 
1958. Pp. xvi, 389. $5.00.) This historical account of Who's Who in America describes 
how the huge volumes which have appeared since 1899 have been put together. As it 
does so it uncovers many a good story on Who’s Who Americans and their foibles. 
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The origins and history of the A. N. Marquis Company, the publishers, are described 
from the company records, The volume contains first-rate Americana and will provide 
a pleasant evening or two for any historian. 

Washington, D.C. BCS 


OIL ON STREAM! A HISTORY OF INTERSTATE OIL PIPE LINE COM- 
PANY, 1909-1959. By John L. Loos. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 
C. 1959. Pp. xvi, 411. $6.00.) This is the story of a pipeline wholly owned and operated 
within the vast Standard Oil enterprise. Interstate Oil Pipe Line is presently made up 
of several lines controlled completely by the Standard system. The chief value of the 
book lies in its excellent account of how pipelines were laid and maintained and how 
management through the years has dealt with problems imposed by state and federal 
regulatory bodies. The author has traced carefully the technological progress made 
over the last fifty years in pipelining. He seems unaware, however, that the progress 
was industry wide and not just that of oil lines. Improvements, for example, in pipe- 
cleaning devices occurred for both oil and natural gas at about the same time. His 
statement that the Ajax Pipe Line laid in 1930 was the first to be constructed using 
modern machinery should be examined carefully in the light of the use of modern 
machinery in that year by Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company and the Natural 
Gas Pipe Line Company of America. To be commended is the author’s use of informa- 
tion given in interviews, His bibliography shows a thorough knowledge of his subject 
and can be used with confidence by researchers in the field. Also to be praised is his 
analysis of operating difficulties that stem from the interpretation by courts and regula- 
tory agencies of common carrier provisions of the interstate commerce regulations. His 
point of view is, of course, that of pipeline management; but he states fairly and 
describes adequately the burdens imposed by regulation on efficient operations, 

Purdue University Rosert B. EcKLES 


EMANUEL L. PHILIPP: WISCONSIN STALWART. By Robert S. Maxwell. 
(Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1959. Pp. xvi, 272. $6.50.) The 
careers of Robert La Follette and Emanuel L. Philipp were similar up to a point. Both 
were born into struggling families in rural postfrontier Wisconsin, both labored on a 
farm, and both left their mark on Wisconsin politics. Unlike La Follette, Philipp was 
attracted to public life relatively late. From being a teacher at the age of seventeen and 
then a telegraph operator, Philipp worked his way up by assorted positions to become 
the president and chief stockholder of the Union Refrigerator Transit Corporation, one 
of the largest operators of private railroad cars in the country. Only in 1914, after 
becoming a millionaire, did Philipp challenge the Progressive dynasty that had ruled 
Wisconsin since the turn of the century. He won the Republican nomination in 1914 
and the election. He was to win two more consecutive terms before voluntarily retir- 
ing from politics. Philipp was a conservative. In his first campaign he promised to dis- 
card the "Wisconsin Idea," to abolish many of the regulatory boards and commis- 
sions established by the Progressives, to reduce state expenditures, especially those of 
the state university, and to replace the primary system with the old party conventions. 
That he did none of these things was testimony in part to the tenacious hold the 
Progressive reforms had on the state, in part to his good common sense and his highly 
developed concern for the public welfare. Philipp did stop further Progressive taxa- 
tion reforms and public utility regulation. But he also strengthened the state's common 
school system, stimulated the construction of all-weather roads, was an excellent war 
governor, and on the whole during that period fought for the preservation of civil 
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rights and personal freedom against the ardent attacks of superpatriots. During his 
Jast year as governor he protected the right of labor to strike and picket, recommended 
a rent control act, and secured larger funds for the operations of the postwar state 
university. This study of a principled, honest, public-spirited conservative is based 
upon the Philipps’ personal papers and extensive collateral research in manuscripts, 
newspapers, and government documents. The author’s comments are judicious, his 
interpretation fair, and considering the subject, the book is well written, although it 
will scarcely add anything to the understanding of twentieth-century American con- 
servative principles, since Philipp was too unimaginative and too limited for that. But 
the book is a contribution to the history of the state and a valuable corrective to exist- 
ing works written from a Progressive viewpoint. 

University of California, Los Angeles GEORGE E. Mowry 


AN AMERICAN EPIC. Volume I, INTRODUCTION: THE RELIEF OF BEL- 
GIUM AND NORTHERN FRANCE, 1914-1930. By Herbert Hoover. (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company. 1959. Pp. xxiii, 477. $6.50.) In this first volume of a pro- 
jected three-volume series on American governmental and voluntary relief activities in 
Europe during the past half century, former President Hoover has written the history, 
largely through reprinting contemporary documents, of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, His title is suggestive of his general approach to relief activities, and this is 
further accentuated by a statement in his introduction declaring that “our people 
accomplished this task of compassion by self denial, by longer hours of labor and 
greater tax burdens—and with no return other than to their own consciences.” While 
it may not be entirely fair to say that Hoover has no more in mind than the glorifica- 
tion of the program in which he played such a major role, there is little in this first 
volume that may be characterized as historical analysis or objective appraisal. The 
relief story is in many ways an inspiring one, but its significance is not fully revealed 
without greater attention than Hoover is apparently prepared to give to its possible 
political and economic implications. In the course of his narrative Hoover at times allows 
himself some sharp comments. He is highly critical of "the militarists" in both the 
Allied and German governments who hampered the work of the Belgian Relief Com- 
mission, and also of certain Americans. He singles out Senator Lodge as one man who 
strongly opposed many relief activities, and suggests rather acidly that Brand Whitlock 
was a great deal more interested in his own writing than in either his duties as our 
minister to Belgium or in what the Relief Commission was trying to do. There are 
also occasional comments that lighten the general tone of the book, as when he relates 
the French complaint that the Germans were throwing the Commission's condensed- 
milk cans loaded as hand grenades across the trenches—to which Hoover adds rather 
solemnly: *We undertook to recover the tins." For the most part, however, the account 
remains a rather loosely strung together collection of official documents—reports, letters, 
statements of policy, speeches, statistics. They are of very real value as historical source 
material, but it is too bad that from the perspective of some thirty-five years Hoover has 
not provided the more interpretive record of these activities that his own personal role 
‘in Belgian relief should make possible. 

Ohio State University Foster RHEA DuLLes 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 
1941. In seven volumes. Volume II, THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH, THE 
NEAR EAST AND AFRICA, [Department of State Publication 6809.] (Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1959. Pp. viii, 998. $4.25.) There are seven volumes 
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of diplomatic correspondence for 1941, and this volume is in a sense the leftovers, the 
miscellany, after organization of the correspondence into two volumes on the Far East, 
two on the American republics, one on Europe, and one on general questions and the 
USSR. Half of the nearly one thousand pages deal with three topics: efforts to keep 
Turkey away from Germany; the British and Free French invasion of Syria and 
Lebanon to preserve that area from German dominance; the Anglo-Russian occupation 
of Iran. The volume offers in some fifty pages an account of the negotiation of the 
lend-lease agreement between the United States and the United Kingdom. The De- 
.cember-January 1941-1942 Washington Conference between Churchill and Roosevelt 
wil appear in a special volume of Foreign Relations. Material on Africa is insubstan- 
tial; documents deal with Egypt, Morocco, Ethiopia, and Liberia. The section on the 
Near East will probably prove of most interest to readers because of that area's special 
importance today. There are nearly thirty pages on Palestine, relating the fears for 
Zion as the Germans moved toward Egypt and maneuvered in Syria and Iraq. Saudi 
Arabia had a piquant problem: King Saud was discovering an empty treasury, unable 
to stand the drain of his ten-million-dollar annual budget. In Iraq the pro-Axis revolt 
of Rashid Aly Gailani stirred the American minister in Baghdad to derring-do: he 
spirited the regent, Abdul Ilah, out of the city (“I took Regent, accompanied by my 
wife as camouflage, to British air base at Habbaniya in my car with Regent lying on 
floor at back covered by rug"). The entire Near East section produces a nostalgic 
fecling—in 1941 the area was still susceptible to diplomatic pressure and a little armed 
force. But the correspondence also shows how easily the Germans could have moved into 
the Near East and onward to India, had they not sought to conquer Russia. 

Indiana University Roszar H., FERRELL 


THE CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE: ORGANIZING FOR WAR. By Leo P. 
Brophy and George ]. B. Fisher. [U. S. Army in World War II: The Technical Serv- 
ices.] (Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the 
Army. 1959. Pp. xix, 498. $4.00.) This is the first of three volumes devoted to the activi- 
ties of the Chemical Warfare Service in World War IL Its two sections are devoted to 
the changing organization and the varying training of the period (including an illumi- 
nating background from World War I). While in many respects this volume reveals 
the same difficulties that beset other parts of the army during the period, the growing 
pains of a very small organization with highly technical tasks are clearly presented. 
Not the least difficult problem was the question of the service's chief mission, prepara- 
tion for a possibility that did not come to pass: retaliation for gas warfare initiated 
by the enemy. The presentation frankly shows shortcomings as well as achievements. 
While at times blame is placed on other organizations, the reasons for errors are al- 
ways given. And there is equal frankness in assessing faults on CWS, both as a conse- 
quence of poor internal organization and as a result of personality problems, Even to 
those not particularly interested in this service, the volume offers interesting material 
on the shifts and hesitations at high military levels, the early difficulties of procure- 
ment and training, the instruction of civilian defense personnel, misdirected effort, 
improved accomplishments. An otherwise dry subject is presented in an interesting 
style, and the material is covered thoroughly. The major criticism applies to its refer- 
ences. While always documenting statements of fact and opinion, some documents with 
long titles are stated fully only when first cited. Since the bibliographical note does 
not always list these, it is at times difficult to trace the later citation back to its full title. 
Indiana University H. FABIAN UNDERHILL 
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CARTWHEEL: THE REDUCTION OF RABAUL. By John Miller, Jr. [U. S. Army 
in World War Il: The War in the Pacific] (Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief 
of Military History, Department of the Army. 1959. Pp. xvi, 418. $5.25.) This eighth 
volume in the army's series on the Pacific war is devoted to the double-pronged offen- 
sive against the great Japanese base at Rabaul. Because the two arms of the offense lay 
in different theaters, under different commanders, the author faced a formidable task 
of organization as he unraveled the complicated command structure. In the South 
Pacific area, moreover, he faced the additional problem of constructing his narrative 
from the records of the United States Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines, the New 
Zealand air and ground forces, and sundry semiofficial services such as the Coast- 
watchers. The sheer bulk of material, ranging from unit histories to the papers of the 
combined chiefs of staff would surely have discouraged a timid historian. Dr. Miller 
was not timid. He has plowed through it all to give us a remarkably accurate and bal- 
anced narrative of the double offensive that finally reduced Rabaul to relative im- 
potence by February 1944. His sections on planning and on the debates between the 
sensitive commanders are definitive and courageous. Little more need be added to 
these aspects. He has traced the movement of every unit, and he has moved with them 
to the front lines where they fought grimly in the dense, steaming jungles. He has 
benefited from the wealth of memoirs the participating commanders have left and 
from the Japanese accounts prepared by the surviving generals and admirals, At three 
points his narrative rises above its usual rather astringent, detached view. His story 
of the ground fighting on New Georgia, on Los Negros, and above all, on Bougainville 
is a moving record of island war at its grimmest. But this is a book primarily for the 
war colleges, the reference libraries, and the professional followers of military history. 
The general reader will miss the romantic approach. This is war from the commanders’ 
viewpoint. 

San Diego State College Kramer J. ROHFLEISCH 


LOGISTICAL SUPPORT OF THE ARMIES. In two volumes. Volume II, 
SEPTEMBER 1944-MAY 1045. By Roland G. Ruppenthal [U. S. Army in World 
War II: The European Theater of Operations] (Washington, D. C.: Office of the 
Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 1959. Pp. xvi, 540. $4.50.) Most 
historians, but few soldiers, realize that behind the best strategic planning must be 
the support of the best administrative planning. Volume I, published in 1953, showed 
this for the Normandy landings and the summer of 1944. This present volume 
resumes the discussion as of mid-September, when the wild pursuit of the disorganized 
enemy came to an end, partly because of increasing resistance and partly because 
the pursuit had so far exceeded the tactical] plans that the logistics, though able to 
support those plans, were unable to cope with the reality. From that time until the 
end of the fighting it was largely the administrative limitations that affected the 
military plans, though there was some reverse influence caused by the slowness in 
acquiring new ports from the enemy. Much of the detailed development (e.g., com- 
munications and construction) is left to the technical service histories. This discussion 
concerns the over-all plans, with illustrations from the basic sources. Naturally such 
a study lays emphasis on the difficulties involved: destruction to be overcome, successive 
bottlenecks, disagreements with the War Department, weak organization, physical 
limitations of the American economy in supporting several theaters of operations, 
overoptimism and overpessimism, personality conflicts, improvisations. The result is 
that at times one wonders that the war was finally won. The study is competent and 
thorough, though at times the language is stilted. The glossary covers the military 
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abbreviations used throughout, but such words as “casual” are not defined for the 
nonmilitary reader. The otherwise excellent maps omit some names mentioned in the 
text. Careless proofreading changes “salvaged vehicles” to “salvage vehicles.” Nonethe- 
less, any historian seeking to understand the course of fighting from Normandy to the 
Elbe will find this volume and its predecessor essential. 

Indiana Universtty H. FABIAN UNDERHILL 


THE LIBERATION OF THE PHILIPPINES: LUZON, MINDANAO, THE 
VISAYAS, 1944-1945. By Samuel Eliot Morison. [History of United States Naval 
Operations in World War IL Volume XIIL] (Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown. 1959. 
Pp. xxvii, 338. $6.50.) This is the next but last of Samuel Eliot Morison’s fourteen- 
volume History of United States Naval Operations in World War II, a series that has 
become a classic in the author’s lifetime. Operations included the advance from Leyte 
to Mindoro as a steppingstone to Luzon, the ordeal of Halsey’s Third Fleet in the 
December 1944 typhoon, fast carrier task force operations, the landings at Lingayen 
Gulf to begin liberation of Luzon, naval support of the entire operation, the costly 
Kamikaze attacks and elaborate countermeasures, liberation of the southern Philippines, 
the invasion of Borneo, submarine actions, and activities of the United States Naval 
Group, China. Most operations were under control of Douglas MacArthur, with Vice- 
Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid in direct command of naval forces. Among the finest 
passages are those devoted to the typhoon that smote the Third Fleet, sank three 
destroyers, and cost the lives of nearly eight hundred sailors. A court of inquiry and 
Admirals Nimitz and King later absolved Halsey of negligence and concluded that in 
his zeal to refuel and support the invasion of Luzon he had committed errors in judg- 
ment. Morison goes further and absolves Halsey of error because he had received no 
typhoon warning. It seems carping to find fault, but duty calls. Morison glosses over 
the confusion on the landing beaches at Lingayen Gulf. The climax in the book comes 
early with the typhoon and the invasion of Luzon, so that interest lags in the later 
chapters, a fault that is attributable to the nature of the material and the organization 
of the series. Fortunately for narrative interest, the last naval action of World War II 
with marvelous irony reverted to the eighteenth century. After the final cease fire of 
August 15, 1945, two Chinese sailing junks carrying American sailors captured a 
Japanese junk by the classic tactic of boarding. “Sailors,” admonishes Admiral Morison, 
“never forget how to saill” 

Department of the Army Joan Mirrzs, Jr. 
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FLORENTINE CODEX. Book IX, THE MERCHANTS. Translated from the 
Aztec into English, with notes and illustrations by Charles E. Dibble and Arthur J. O. 
Anderson. [Monographs of the School of American Research, Number 14, Part X.] 
(Santa Fe, N. Mex.: School of American Research and University of Utah. 1959. Pp. 97. 
$6.50.) Book IX of Sabagtin’s magnum opus relates to merchants, goldworkers, lapi- 
daries, and feather artists. These were professional persons of importance in the Aztec 
world and most of what is known about them derives from Sahagún. The Spanish text 
of Book IX is known through several prior editions, but none is a literal translation 
of the Náhuatl as the present English version is. As many reviewers of the work of 
Dibble and Anderson have pointed out, this translation of the Náhuatl of Codex 
Florentino fills one of the most critical needs in Mexican bibliography. Nine of the 
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twelve books of the Florentine Codex have now been issued in the series. Books VI, 
X, and XI are forthcoming. Book IX is especially informative on the role of merchants 
as agents and spies of Aztec imperialism and on the ceremonial and daily life of the 
merchant class. Its technological detail on the crafts is unique in Aztec literature, and 
care has been taken by the translators to elucidate the exact procedure in a way con- 
sistent with both metallurgical principle and the Náhuatl text. Notes provide alter- 
native readings from the Spanish text and point out special philological problems. 
The rro small Paso y Troncoso illustrations review the life of the merchants and show 
scenes of craft labor. 

State University of Iowa CHARLES GIBSON 


MOUVEMENTS OUVRIERS ET SOCIALISTES (CHRONOLOGIE ET BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIE): L'AMÉRIQUE LATINE (1492-1936). By Carlos M. Rama. [Published 
under the auspices of l'Institut francais d'histoire sociale.] (Paris: Éditions Ouvrières. 
c. 1959. Pp. 222. 1,500 fr.) This work of a Uruguayan scholar is a useful addition to 
the rather scanty bibliography on the origins of the Latin American labor movement. 
Whbile one may question allotting two-thirds of the space to a chronology of events, 
the selections have been made with sufficient discrimination to provide historical -per- 
spective, An interesting and useful aspect of the chronologies of the colonial period 
and the early nineteenth century (Chapters r-n) is the comprehensive listing of Indian 
and Negro uprisings. Spanish, Portuguese, French, and English titles predominate. 
The extensive lists of Latin American socialist and labor periodicals, including a sig- 
nificant number in Italian and German, especially for the period since 1862, should be 
a welcome aid to scholars (Chapters rv-v). The difficulties of compiling an inter- 
national bibliography are readily understood, but stil] the reviewer was surprised to 
note the omission of such an important work in English, for example, as that of Mar- 
jorie R. Clark, Organized Labor in Mexico (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1934). With one or 
two exceptions, Russian titles seem to be limited to works in translation and to those 
of Russians resident in Latin America. 

American University Hanorp Eucene Davis 


MEXICO, 1825-1828: THE JOURNAL AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ED- 
WARD THORNTON TAYLOE. Edited by C. Harvey Gardiner. (Chapel Hill: - 
University of North Carolina Press. c. 1959. Pp. 212. $5.00.) This volume consists of a 
"journal" (111 manuscript pages), interspersed with letters to members of the Tayloe 
family (manuscript pages 112-133). The materials are arranged in seven chapters 
(“Entrance,” “Mexico City," “Olla Podrida," “Urban and Rural,” “Mines, Politics, and 
Society," "National and International Affairs” and "Departure") and there is a 
prologue and an epilogue by the editor. Edward Thornton Tayloe (1803-1876), born 
in historic Octagon House, Washington, D. C., of a wealthy Virginia planter family, 
served as private secretary (without monetary compensation) for the years 1825-1828 
to Joel R. Poinsett, first United States minister accredited to Mexico. Tayloe’s extensive 
travels (about two thousand miles) carried him from Veracruz to Mexico City, then 
to Guanajuato, later to Tampico, and to many other places of interest. He visited 
haciendas, mines, and ancient Indian and colonia] edifices and ruins. His comments 
on the political, social, economic, and religious scenes add much to our knowledge 
of the contemporary Mexican way of life. The bitter Anglo-American rivalry between 
Minister Poinsett and his British counterpart, Henry George Ward, is mentioned, but 
not discussed at length. Professor Gardiner is to be commended for permitting Tayloe 
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to speak through his journal and letters without the hindrance of too much editorial 
impedimenta. 
Arlington, Virginia E, T. Parks 


"AN AMERICAN IN MAXIMILIAN'S MEXICO, 1865-1866: THE DIARIES OF 
WILLIAM MARSHALL ANDERSON. Edited by Ramón Eduardo Ruiz. (San Marino, 
Calif: Huntington Library. 1959. Pp. xxxii, 132. $4.25.) This handsome edition of 
the diaries of William Marshall Anderson comprises a valuable accession to the growing 
list of travel accounts that capture the charm and variation of nineteenth-century 
Mexico. Anderson’s journey to Mexico in 1865 took him to the Orizaba-Cérdoba region 
where he met many Confederates who had settled there at the close of the Civil War 
to rebuild their shattered lives. Eventually Anderson accepted Emperor Maximilian’s 
offer to survey lands in Coahuila that were to be colonized by new Confederate emi- 
grants. In May 1866 he returned to Mexico City and arrived in the United States later 
that year. The diary is rich in description of Mexico and her people, but contains little 
on Mexican politics, In addition to an elaborate introduction and explanatory notes, 
the volume contains an exciting essay by J. S. Holliday relating his discovery of the 
Anderson diaries in a Circleville, Ohio, attic and their eventual acquisition by the 
Huntington Library. 

University of Illinois NorMAN A, GRAEBNER 


MEKSIKANSKAIA REVOLIUTSIIA 1910-1917 GG. I POLITIKA SSHA [The 
Mexican Revolution, 1gro-1917, and the Policy of the USA]. By M. Alperovich and 
B. Rudenko. (Moscow: Publishing House for Socio-Economic Literature. 1958. Pp. 328. 
9.50 Rubles) This monograph reflects both the growing Soviet interest in Latin 
America and the continuing anti-American purposes of much of Soviet historiography. 
A summary on the back of the title page characterizes the book as “the first attempt 
in Soviet historical literature . . . to show, against the background of the events of the 
Mexican revolution, the aggressive policy of American imperialism in relation to 
Mexico." This is an accurate description of the objective and nature of the study. 
The authors devote the first third of their work to an analysis of the Díaz regime. 
They stress its repressive character and allege that it encouraged the exploitation of 
Mexico by foreign capital. They also give a detailed exposition of the growth of 
revolutionary forces in the country, divided, in their analysis, into the peasantry, the 
working class, and the national bourgeoisie. In the Marxist-Leninist parlance of the 
authors, the revolution that began in 1910 was a "bourgeois-democratic" revolution. 
While praising its result—the Mexican Constitution of 1917—as progressive, democratic, 
and “anti-imperialist,” and as possessing great significance for the "national liberation" 
movement in all of Latin America, Alperovich and Rudenko maintain that the regime 
of Carranza and his successors was unable to "complete" the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution and to fulfill the promise of the Constitution because of the pressure of 
American imperialism and because of the weak and disorganized state of the Mexican 
proletariat and peasantry, who lacked both a definite program and strong (i.e, Com- 
munist) leadership. The authors conclude, moreover, that their story has current sig- 
nificance, since the struggle to free Mexico from feudal remnants and exploitation by 
foreign capital and to prevent its domination by American imperialism still continues. 
Throughout the study the authors maintain that American policy consistently aimed 
at establishing complete control and full “imperialist” domination over Mexico. The 
policies of the Taft administration, the activities of Ambassador Henry Lane Wilson, 
the occupation of Veracruz, and the expedition against Villa provide, of course, much 
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grist for their mill. Several aspects of the story, however, give them trouble. While 
acknowledging American support to Madero, Alperovich and Rudenko argue that this 
was entirely motivated by the imperialists’ fear that Díaz was becoming too weak to 
stem the revolutionary tide and by a desire to make Madero a puppet, not by any 
interest in encouraging the establishment of democratic government in Mexico and 
in ending the tyranny of Díaz. Similarly, Woodrow Wilson's expressed aims of help- 
ing the Mexican people to self-government and liberty are depicted as simply a hypo- 
critical mask to disguise the true imperialistic purposes of American interference in 
Mexican affairs. The authors used published materials extensively, but, basing their study 
on a preconception and unable to examine American primary sources open to Baker, 
Link, and Cline—whom the authors condemn, while praising German monographs 
by Vagts and Rómer—Alperovich and Rudenko necessarily give an oversimplified and 
somewhat distorted picture of American, and particularly Wilsonian, policy in Mexico. 
Indiana University Jonn M. THOMPSON 
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ARTICLES 


Isaac E. Barzmay. National and Anti- 
National Trends in the Berlin Haskalah. 
Jewish Soc. Stud., July 1959. 

A. Biremsaur. L'industrie du pétrole au 
xx’ siècle (1780-1900). Jour. World Hist., 
V, no, 1, 1959. 

George Boas, Bergson (1859-1941) and 
His Predecessors. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct.-Dec. 
1959. 

Herpert BUTTERFIELD. The History of Sci- 
ence and the Study of History. Harvard Lib. 
Bull., Autumn 1959. 

RicuagD LeBaron Bowen, Jr. The Origins 
of Fore-and-Aft Rigs, Part Tl. Am. Neptune, 
Oct. 1959. 

Grorog H. Carrcorr. The Sacred Quota- 
tion Mark. Historian, Aug. 1959. 

M, R. CaroseLLI. Studi recenti sul capi- 
talismo. Econ. e stor., no. 3, 1959. 

ANDRÉ CHASTEL, La légende médicéenne. 
Rev. d'hist. mod. et contemp., July--Sept. 1959. 

E. B. CHERNIAKR. The Falsification of the 
History of Industrial Capitalism in the Amer- 
ican and British Bourgeois Historiography [in 
Russian]. Voprosy ist., Aug. 1959. 

Mon. Crıstıanz, La tolérance et l'intolérance 
de l'Église en matière doctrinale, depuis les 
premiers siècles jusqu'à nos jours. Jour. World 
Hist., V, no. 1, 1959. 

CHARLES Gatton Darwin. Some Episodes 


in the Life of Charles Darwin. Proc. Am. 
Philos, Soc., Oct. 15, 1959. 

STILLMAN Drake, Galileo Gleanings VI: 
Galileo's First Telescopes at Padua and Venice, 
Isis, Sept. 1959. 

Ossie K. Freceteens Die Internationale 
des Kommunismus (1917-1957). Zeitsch. f. 
Politik, no. 3, 1959. 

Hans Freyer. Soziologie und Geschichts- 


' philosophie. Jahrb. f. Soxtalwiss., no, 2, 1959. 


G. WAYNE Guick. Nineteenth Century The- 
ological and Cultural Influences on Adolph 
Harnack. Church Hist., June 1959. 

Jonn C. GREENE. Darwin and Religion. 
Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., Oct, 15, 1959. 

WALTER GROSSMANN. On Freedom and Nec- 
essity: Schiller’s and Hintze's Reflections on 
the Historical World. Monatshefte (U. of 
Wisconsin), Nov. 1959. 

AXEL von HARNACK. Geschichtsschreibung 
heute. Universitas, Aug. 1959. 

James HicH. The African Gentlemen, a 
Chapter in the Slave Trade. Jour. Negro Hist., 
Oct. 1959. 

WiLLIAM Irvine, The Influence of Darwin 
on Literature, Proc, dm. Philos. Soc., Oct. 15, 
1959. 

George F, Kannan, Historie som litteratur 
[PEN lecture]. Perspektiv, Sept. 1959. 

Hans Komm. Geschichte und Politik. Deut- 
sche Rundsch., Oct. 1959. 


1 The lists of articles are compiled by the section editors whose names appear. The listed books 
are those received by the Reriew between October 15, 1959, and January 15, 1960, which are not 
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Craupe Levy. Barbados: The Last Years 
of Slavery, 1823-33. Jour. Negro Hist., Oct. 
1959. 

Gustav MENscHING. Das Phänomen der 
Kritik in der Religionsgeschichte. Stadium 
Generale, no. 10, 1959. 

Cranes E. Raven. Darwinism: Past and 
Present. South Atlantic Quar., Autumn 1959. 

Farrz Scnuawe. Die Berliner Jahrbücher 
für wissenschaftliche Kritik: Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des Hegelianismus. Zeitsch. f. 
Religions- u. Geistesgesch., no. 3, 1959. 

M, SCHNEIDER ef al, Les orientations de la 
recherche historique. Rev. hist, July-Sept. 
1959. 

Wıson L. Scorr. The Significance of 
“Hard” Bodies in the History of Scientific 
Thought. Ins, Sept. 1959. 

R. H. Spavock. Medicine and Society in the 
Nineteenth Century. Jour. World Hist., V, no. 
I, 1959. 

Erwin STEIN. Recht, Staat und Kirche in 
heutiger lutherischer Sicht. Neue polt. Lst., 
Nov, 1959. 

Ows: Tesem. Scientific Medicine and 
Historical Research. Perspectives in Biology 
and Medicine, Autumn 1959. 

PEREZ ZAGORIN. Historical Knowledge: A 
Review Article on the Philosophy of Histary. 
Jour, Mod. Hist., Sept. 1959. 

Conway ZmKLe S e Darwin. 
Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., Oct. 15, 1959. 


. BOOKS 

The Annual Collection of Essays tn History. 
Vol. V, 19581959. Charlottesville: History 
Club, Corcoran Department of History, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. [1959.] Pp. 76, $1.00. 

Bixuzg, RaymonD W. The Open Door on 
the Old Barbary Coast. New York: Pageant 
Press, c. 1959. Pp. 204. $3.50. 

BLUMENSTOCK, Davin I. The Ocean of Air. 
New Brunswick, N, J.: Rutgers University 
Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 457. $6.75. 

BROMBERG, WALTER. The Mind of Man: A 
History of Psychotherapy and Psychoanalysis, 
Harper Torchbooks, The Academy Library. 
ad ed.; New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1959. Pp. xxi, 344. $1.95. See rev. of 1st ed. 
(1937), AHR, XLIV (Apr. 1939), 976. 

CHENEY, L. J. A History of the Western 
World. Mentor Book, New York: New Ameri- 
can Library, 1959. Pp. x, 11-302. 50 cents, 

Fister, MaRGARET W. and Rose, Leo E. 
England, India, Nepal, Tibet, China—1765- 
1958: A Synchromistic Table Showing the 
Succession of Heads of State and Other Politi- 
cal and Diplomatic Personages of Importance 
in These Countries, along with Nepali Tribu- 
tary Missions to China, from the Mid-Eight- 
eenth to the Mid-Twentieth Century. Indian 
Press Digests Project. Berkeley: University of 
California, 1959. Pp. 17. $2.00. 
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Frrepricn, Cant J. (ed). Community. 
Nomos: Yearbook of the American Society 
of Political and Legal Philosophy, VoL II. 
New York: Liberal Arts Press. c, 1959. Pp. 
Vill, 293. $5.00. - 

GARRATY, JogmN A., and Apams, WALTER. 
From Main Street to the Left Bank: Students 
and Scholars Abroad. East Lansing: Michigan 
State University Press. c, 1959. Pp. x, 216. 
$4.00. 

GiLsERT, WitLiAM. De Magnete. Trans. by 
P. FieorY Morreray. 2d ed.; New York: 
Dover Publications. 1958. Pp. liv, 368. $2.00. 

Guruz, Car E. The Management of Small 
History Museums, Bull. of the American As- 
sociation for State and Local History, Vol, II, 
No. 10. Madison, Wis.: the Association. 1959. 
Pp. 258-326. 

Harrison, Joan B., and SULLIVAN, RICHARD 
E. 4 Short History of Western Civilization. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1960, Pp. xiv, 
723, xxxix, $8.50. Textbook, 

Havex, F. A. The Constitution of Liberty. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1960. 
Pp. x, 569. $7.50. 

KonNBAUsER, WILLIAM. The Politics of Mass 
Society. Glencoe, UL: Free Press, c. 1959. Pp. 
256. $5.00. 

Larner, Danze (ed.). Evidence and In- 
ference: The Hayden Colloquium on Scientific 
Concept and Method. Glencoe, IIL: Free Press. 
C. 1959. Pp. 164. $4.00. 

Lipset, Seymour Martin. Political Man: 
The Social Bases of Politics. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday. 1960. Pp. 432. $4.95. 

Man and Learning in Modern Society: Pa- 
pers and Addresses Delivered at the Inaugura- 
Hon of Charles E. Odegaard as President of 
the University of Washington, November 6 
and 7, 1958. Seattle: University of Washing- 
ton Press, 1959. Pp. x, 186. $5.00. 

Murxen, Herserr J. Issues of Freedom: 
Paradoxes and Promises. World Perspectives, 
Vol. XXIII. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
c. 1960, Pp. xv, 170. $3.50. 

Nen, Tuomas P, McGarry, DanteL D. 
and Hom, CLARENCE Le, Jg. A History of 
Western. Civilization, Vol. I, From the Be- 
ginnings to 1600. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce 
Publishing Co. c. 1959. Pp. xii, 607. $6.75. 
Textbook. 

The Oral History Collection of Columbia 
University. New York: Oral History Research 
Office, 1960. Pp, 111. 

PETERSON, ARTHUR G. Salt and Salt Shak- 
ers: Hobbies for Young and Old. Washington, 
D. C.: Washington College Press. c. 1960. Pp. 
148. $5.00. 

Roussın, Marcer. Le Canada er le Systäme 
interamericain. Publications sériées de l'Uni- 
versité d'Ottawa, No. 59, Ottawa, Canada: 
Editions de l'Université. d'Ottawa. 1959. Pp. 
ix, 285. $4.25. 
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Runes, Dacosert D. Pictorial History of 
Philosophy. New York: Philosophical Library. 
C. 1959. Pp. x, 406, $15.00. 

SALEH, Zaxr Trevor-Roper: Critique of 
Arnold Toynbee: A Symptom of Intellectual 
Chaos. Baghdad, Iraq: Al Ma’aref Press. 1958. 
Pp. 82. 75 cents. 
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Vickers, DoucLas. Studies in the Theory of _ 
Money 1690-1776. Philadelphia: Chilton Co. 
C. 1959. Pp. ix, 313. $6.50. 

WiLson, Huon R., Ja. For Want of a Nai: 
The Failure of the League of Nations in 
Ethiopia. New York: Vantage Press. c. 1959. 
Pp. 96. $2.75. 


Ancient 
T. Robert S. Broughton 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Hans HuLBACck. How Farming Began in the 
Old World. Archaeology, Autumn 1959. 

M. W, PnaAauswrrz. The First Agricultural 
Settlements in Galilee. Israel Explor. Jour., IX, 
no. 3, 1959. 

J. Harnmatra. Der Alte Orient und das klas- 
sische Altertum. Acta Antiqua, VII, nos. 1-3, 
1959. 

V. V. Srruve. Termin Gana-ga 1 problema 
zarozhdeniia chastnogo zemlevladeniia v Shu- 
mere [The Term Gana-ga and the Problem of 
the Origin of Private Property-Holding in 
Sumer]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 2, 1959. 

Iv. B. Iusırov. Elamskie dolgovye doku- 
menty iz Suz (11 mysiacheletia do n. e.) 
[Elamite Loan Documents from. Susa (Second 
Millenium before Our Era)]. Ibid. 

COMTE JACQUES PIRENNE. Les trois cycles de 
l'Histoire de l'Égypte ancienne. Bull. Class. 
Lett. Sci. Mor. Pol, Acad. Royale Belgique, 
XLV, no. 5, 1959. 

V. Il. Avoıev. Kul’turise nasledie drevnogo 
Egipta [The Cultural Heritage of Ancient 
Egypt]. Acta Antiqua, VII, nos. 1—3, 1959. 

H. T. WarriNGa. The Structure of Hero- 
dotus II 99-142. Mnemosyne, ser. IV, XII, no. 
3, 1959. 

I. MENDELSOHN. An Ugaritic Parallel to the 
Adoption of Ephraim and Manasseh. Israel 
Expior. Jour., IX, no. 3, 1959. 

V. O. Tıuam. Antaki (Iz istorii narodnykh 
dvizheni v akhemenidskom Irane) [Antaki 
(The History of Popular Movements in Achac- 
menid Iran)]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 2, 1959. 

Joan CHapwick, Minoan Linear A. Antiq- 
nity, Dec. 1959. 

M. RIEMSCHNEIDER. Die Bedeutung Urartus 
für Griechenland. deta Antiqua, VII, nos. 
1-3, 1959. 

S. Mazzarıno. L'image des parties du 
monde et les rapports entre l'Orient et la 
Grèce A l'époque classique. Ibid. 

GIOVANNI TaArprri. In margine alla cronol- 
ogia di Archiloco, Riv. filol., LXXXVIII, no. 2, 
1959. 

^t J. DresNER. Die Gestalt des Tyrannen 
Polykrates bei Herodot Acta Antiqua, VII, 
nos. I—3, 1959. 

V, N. Anpkeev. Razmery zernel'nykh uchas- 


tov v Attike v rv v. do n. e. [The Size of 
Holdings of Land in Attica in the Fourth 
Century before Our Era]. Vestnik drev. ist. 
no. 2, 1959. 

R. FL SimpsoN. Antigonus the One-Eyed 
and the Greeks. Historia, Oct. 1959. 

C. Braprorp WELLES. The Hellenism of 
Dura-Europos. Aegyptus, Jan.-June 1959. 

I. S. SVENTSITSKAIA. Kategoria ¡tÓQOLIOL v 
ellinisticheskikh polisakh Maloi Azii [The 
Class of m&Qowot in the Hellenistic Cities of 
Asia Minor]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 2, 1959. 

Luror Pareri. Sulla battaglia del Lago 
Regillo. Studi Romani, Jan.-Feb. 1959. 

FERDINANDO CASTAGNOLI. Dedica arcaica 
lavinate a Castore e Polluce. Stud. Material: 
Stor. Relig., XXX, no. 1, 1959. 

A. I. Nemorovskır. K voprosu o vremeni i 
znachenii tsenturiatnoi reformy Serviia 'Tulliia 
[The Question of the Date and Importance of 
the Centuriate Reform of Servius Tullius]. 
Vestnik drev. ist., no. 2, 1959. 

R. Seavey. Consular Tribunes Once More. 
Latomus, July-Sept. 1959. 

Jonn Pinsent. Antiquarianism, Fiction and 
History in the First Decade of Livy. Class. 
Jour., Nov. 1959. 

R. GÜNTHER. Die Entstehung der Schuld- 
sklaverei im alten Rom. Acta Antiqua, VII, 
nos, I—3, 1959. 

E. STUART STAVELEY. The Political Aims of 
Appius Claudius Caecus. Historia, Oct. 1959. 

T. A. Donzv. The Elections of 216 s.c. 
Rhein Mus., CU, no. 3, 1959. 

E. W. Davis. Hannibal's Roman Campaign 
of 211 s.c. Phoenix, Autumn 1959. 

A. E. Asrın. Diodorus and the Date of the 
Embassy to the East of Scipio Aemilianus. 
Class. Philol., Oct. 1959. 

P. Verne. Contributio: Bénévent, Capoue, 
Cirta, Latomus, July-Sept. 1959. 

A. La Penna. L'interpretazione sallustiana 
della congiura di Catilina. Stud. ital. filol. 
class., XXXI, no. 1, 1959. 

WiLHELM HoFFMANN. Catlina und die 
rómische Revolution. Gymnasium, LXVI, no. 
6, 1959. 

G. Sımor. O rentabel'nosti sel'skogo khozia- 
istva v Rime v kontse respubliki [The Profit- 
ableness of the Agricultural System in Rome 


Articles and Other Books Received 


at the End of the Republic]. Vestnik drev. ist., 
no. 2, 1959. 

S. L. Urcuenko. Krisis komitsial’nogo ustro- 
istva v Rime [The Crisis of the Comitial 
Organization in Rome]. Ibid. 

F. SokoLowsKI. From the History of the 
Worship of Apollo at Actium. Harvard Theol. 
Rev., Oct. 1959. 

Warrer M. Hayes, S.J. Tiberius and the 
Future. Class. Jour., Oct. 1959. 

Errore PARATORE. Claude et Néron chez 
Suétone, Riv. cultura class, med., Sept.-Dec. 
1959. 

Gzono PPLIGERSDORFER. Lucan als Dichter 
des geistigen Widerstandes. Hermes, Sept. 
1959. 

P. A. Brunt. The Revolt of Vindex and the 
Fall of Nero. Latomus, July-Sept. 1959. 

FuLvio Grosso. L'epigrafe di Ippona e la 
vita di Suetonio con i Fasti dei Pontifici di 
Vulcano a Ostia. Rendiconti <Accad, Naz. 
Lincet, May-June 1959. 

H.-G. Prraum. La chronologie de la car- 
rière de M. Pompeius Macrinus Theophanes, 
legatus leg. VI Victricis. Germania, XXXVII, 
DOS. 1-4, 1959. 

o Bonaria. Dinastie di pantomimi 
latini. Maia, July-Sept. 1959. 

Thomas P v. Studien zur römischen 
Wahrungs- und Finanzgeschichte von 161 bis 
235 n. Chr, Historia, Oct. 1959. 

ANDREW ALFÖLDI. Cornuti: A Teutonic 
Contingent in the Service of Constantine the 
Great and Its Decisive Role in the Battle at 
the Milvian Bridge. Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
no. 13. 

H. NzessELHAUF. Das Bürgerrecht der Solda- 
tenkinder, Historia, Oct. 1959. 

A. R. Konsuusxir. Byli li patrocinia vicorum 
v Zapadnoi Rimskoi Imperii? [Were There 
Patrocinia Vicortim in the Western man 
Empire? ]. Vestnik drev. ist., no. 2, 1959. 

ARISTIDE CALDERINI. La Eyyinors matri- 
moniale nei Romanzieri greci e nel papiri. 
Aegyptus, Jan —June 1959. 

Max Hormann. Die socii reges. Das Alter- 
tim, V, no. 3, 1959. 

G. Suror. Der Charakter der Wirtschafts- 
krise im Altertum. Acta Antiqua, VU, nos. 
1-3, 1959. 

Isıvore Lévy, Le tres saint Nombre 50 et la 
Clé des faveurs éternelles dans la Manuel es- 
sénien de discipline. Bull Class. Lett. Sci. 
Mor. Pol., Acad. Royale Belgique, XLV, no. 4, 
1959. 

E. E. UrmacH. The Rabbinical Laws of 
Idolatry in the Second and Third Centuries in 
the Light of Archaeological and Historical 
Facts, Israel Explor, Jour., IX, no. 3, 1959. 

E. M. Sscatitwoop. Some Comments on 
Tacitus, Annals XI, 54. Latomus, July-Sept. 
1959. 

M, Hanzr. The Roman Road at the Ma'aleh 
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*Agrabbim. Israel Explor. Jour., YX, no. 3, 
1959. 

ADOLF GROHMANN. Studien zur historischen 
Geographie und Verwaltung des frúbmittelal- 
terlichen Ágypten. Osterreich. Akad. Wis- 
sensch., Phil.-Hist. Klass., Denkschr., LXXVII, 
no. 2, 1959. 

L. Barköczr. Ethnische Zusammensetzung 
der pannonischen Bevólkerung am Ende des 
I. und in der ersten Hälfte des nı. Jahrhun- 
derts. Acta Antiqua, VII, nos. 1-3, 1959. 

P. Oxrva. Pannonier in der Zeit der Anfänge 
der Krise des römischen Reiches. Ibid. 

T. Nacy, Die militärbezirke der Valeria 
nach der Notitia Dignitatum. Ibid. 

Canto ChcHEgLLI. La lettera paolina ai 
Romani e la communità romana del 56-59. 
Studi Romani, May-June 1959. 

Marouerrrsa GuARDUCCI. Le indagini arch- 
eologiche ed epigrafiche sotto la Basilica di 
San Pietro. Rendiconti Accad. Naz. Lincei, 
ed 1959. 

I. Harn. Sassanidische und spätrömische 
Besteuerung. Acta Antiqua, VII, nos. 1-3, 
1959. 

M.-L. CHAUMONT. Vestiges d'un courant 
ascétique dans le Zoroastrianisme sassanide 
d'aprés le VI* livre du Dénkart, Rev. Hist. 
Relig., July-Sept. 1959. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


Ed. The Silver Cup of Hasanlu. Archaeol- 
ogy, Áutumn 1959. 

G. Ernest Wricar. Israelite Samaria and 
Iron Age Chronology. Bull. Am. Schools 
Oriental Research, Oct. 1959. 

NELSON GLUECK, Án Aerial Reconnaissance 
of the Negev. Ibid. 

Joun L. Caskzy. Activities at Lerna, 1958- 
59. Hesperia, July-Sept. 1959. 

Eva Brann, Seventh Century Sherds from 
the Olympieion Area. Ibid. 

PAOLA ZANGANI Montuoro. Il Tempio di 
Persefone a Locri. Rendiconti Accad. Nas. 
Lincei, May- June 1959. 

Kraus D. Schunk. Die Aufstellung der 
beiden Tyrannenmördergruppen. Das Alter- 
tum, V, no. 3, 1959. 

C. VerMEULE and D. von Bornmer. Notes 
on a New Edition of Michaelis: Ancient 
Marbles in Great Britain, Part Three: 2. Am. 
Jour. Archaeol., Oct. 1959. 

COMTE GEOFFROY D'AsPREMONT LYNDEN. 
Notes sur quelques découvertes archéologiques 
récentes: Les Cariatides de Canope, la Grotte 
de Sperlonga. Bull. Class. Lett. Sci. Mor. Pol., 
Acad. Royale Belgique, XLV, no. 1, 1959. 

A. W. Van Buren. News Letter from Rome. 
Am, Jour. Archaeol., Oct. 1959. 

J. Gy. SziLÁov1. Zur Frage der früheisenzeit- 
lichen Beziehungen zwischen Italien und dem 
vorderen Orient, Acta Antiqua, VII, nos, 1-3, 


1959. 
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Giovanni CoLoNWA,. Urne peligne a forma 
di cofanetto: Contributo allo studio dei rap- 
porti etrusco-sabellici. Rendiconti Accad. Nas. 
Lincei, May—June 1959. 

A, Brisson, A. Loprm, and J. FRoMoLs. Le 
sanctuaire celtique de Normée (Marne). Rev. 
archéol., July-Sept, 1959. 

S. S. Frere, Excavations at Verulamium, 
1958: Fourth Interim Report. Antiquaries 
Jour., Jan—Apr, 1959. 

CHARLES GREEN and P. A. Ranrz. Excava- 
tions of Ermine Street in Lincolnshire. Ibid. 

T. SzENTLÉLERY. Die Ausgrabungen des 
Isis-Heiligtums von Savaria, Acta Antiqua, 
VII, nos. 1-3, 1959. 

Kraus PanLAsCA. Bemerkungen zum rómi- 
schen Peristylhaus beim Kölner Dom und 
seinem Mosaik, Germania, XXXVII, nos. 1-4, 
1959. 

WERNER KrAMER. Endlaténezeitliche Brand- 
gräber aus Kronwinkl in Niederbayern. Ibid. 

Jean-Jagues Harr. Zehn Jahre archáologi- 
scher Forschung im Elsass (1946—1956). Ibid. 

JosepH Mertens, Nouveaux monuments 
funéraires de Buzenol. Bull. Class. Lett. Sci. 
Mor. Pol., Acad. Royale Belgique, XLV, no. 2, 
1959. 

J. B. SzeAr. New Mosaics from Edessa. 
Archaeology, Autumn 1959. 


INSCRIPTIONS, COINS, PAPYRI 


Y. Yapin. Recipients or Owners: A Note on 
the Samarian Ostraca. Israel Explor. Jour., IX, 
nO. 3, 1959. 

E. S. G. Rosson. The Beginnings of 
Achaemenid Coinage. Numismatic Chron., 
1958. 

Coum M. Kraay. The Coinage of Sybaris 
after 510 B.C. Ibid. 

Rorr O. Husss. Decrees from the Precinct 
of Asklepios at Athens, Hesperia, July-Sept. 
1959. 

Davin M. Lewis, Attic Manumissions, Ibid. 

Id. Law on the Lesser Panathenaca. Ibid. 

Id. Athens and Troezen. Ibid. 

Joun Warrer. The Coins of Hatra. Numis- 
matic Chron., 1958. 

Fr. Zucxrn. Mitteilung über eine kürzlich 
gefundene griechisch-aramäische Bilingue des 
Königs Aloka. Acta Antigua, VII, nos. 1-3, 
1959. 

Fr. ArrHED4- R. Sriem, Zwei neue In- 
scriften. Ibid. 

Seroro Danis, Dai papiri inediti della rac- 
colta milanese. Aegyptus, Jan.-June 1959. 

Eppa Bresciani, Un papiro aramaico de El 


Other Recent Publications 


Hibeh del Museo Archeologico di Firenze. 
Ibid. 

Perer HERRMANN. Neue Inscriften zur his- 
torischen Landeskunde von Lydien und an- 
grenzenden Gebicten. Osterreich. Akad. Wis- 
sensch., Phil.-Hist. Klass., Denkschr., LXXVII, 
no. I, 1959. 

L. Rosser. Les inscriptions grecques de 
Bulgarie. Rev. Philol., XXXIII, no. 2, 1959. 

H. HamMmBUrGER, A New Inscription from 
the Caesarea Aqueduct. Israel Explor. Jour., 
IX, no. 3, 1959. 

ZLATKA MORFOVA. Briques et tuiles à estam- 
piles d'Ulpia Oescus Latomus, July-Sept. 
1959. 


BOOKS 


Acazp, Watrzn R, What Democracy Meant 
to the Greeks. ad ed.; Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1960. Pp. x, 278. $1.75. Sec 
rev. of rst ed. (1942), AHR, XLVIN (Jan. 
1943), 394. 

Boas, GEORGE. Some Assumptions of Aris- 
toile. Transactions of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, New Ser, Vol. XLIX, pt. 6. 
Philadelphia: the Society. 1959. Pp. 98. $2.00. 

Cary, M., and Haarnorr, T. J. Life and 
Thought i in the Greck and Roman World. ad 
ed.; New York: Barnes and Noble. 1959. Pp. 
X, 355. $3.50, See rev. of ist ed. (1940), 
AHR, XLVII (Jan. 1942), 309. 

Cox, D. H. Coins from the Excavations at 
Curium, 1933-1953. Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs, No. 145. New York: American 
Numismatic Society. 1959. Pp. xii, 125, ro 
plates. $5.00. 

Enuiorr, Raren W. V. Runes: An Intro- 
duction. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1959. Pp. xvi, 124, 24 plates. $10.00. 

Josernus. The Jewish War. Trans. with an 
introd. by G. A. WiLLiAMsoN. Baltimore, Md.: 
Penguin Books. 1959. Pp. 411. $1.25. 

STEN, Ernest. Histoire du Bas-Empire. 
Vol. I, De l'État Romain à l'État Bysantin 
(284-476). Pt. 1, Texte; Pt. 2, Notes et Cartes. 
Trans. by Jean-RemY PALANQUE. [Bruges:] 
Desclée De Brouwer. 1959. Pp. xvi, 406; 408— 
672. See rev. of German ed. (1928), AHR, 
XXXV (Oct 1929), 90. 

Tuucroioes. The Peloponnesian War. In 
two vols. Trans. by Trromas Homes. Ed, by 
Davi GRENE, with an introd, by BERTRAND 
DE JoUvENEL. Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 

Press. c. 1959. Pp. xx, 307; 311-590. 
6.95 the set. 


A rticles and Other Books Received 
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Medieval 
Bernard J. Holm 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL 
ARTICLES 


FRIEDRICH Barrucen. Monumenta Ger- 


maniae Historica: Bericht für das Jahr 1957/58. 


Deutsches Archiv, no. 2, 1959. 

GznALD B. PHELAN. The Pontifical Institute 
of Mediaeval Studies at Toronto. Dublin Rev., 
Autumn 1959. 

J. Horner. Ferdinand Lot et les origines 
des légendes épiques françaises. Moyen dge, 
No. 3, 1959. 

Jacouzs Mowrem. Leçon d'ouverture du 
cours de philologie romane. Bibliothèque de 
l'École des chartes, CXVI, 1958 [1959]. 

GLANVILLE Downer. Julian and Justinian 
and the Unity of Faith and Culture, Church 
Hist., Dec. 1959. 

A. C. O'Dzrr ez al. The St. Ninian's Isle 
Silver Hoard. Antiquity, Dec. 1959. 

KATHLEEN Hucnues. On an irish Litany of 
Pilgrim Saints, Compiled c. 800. Analecta Bol- 
landiana, nos. 3—4, 1959. 

L. Warrsreap. Aethelweard and the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1959. 

R. Barroux. Statue et légende d'Isis à Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés. Moyen Age, no. 3, 1959. 

Hans F. HAEFELE, Studien zu Notkers 
Gesta Karoli. Deutsches Archiv, no, 2, 1959. 

J. B. MorrALL. Otto II: An Imperial Ideal. 
History Today, Dec. 1959. 

FRANTIŠEK Graus. Über die sogenannte ger- 
manische Treue. Historica (Prague), I, 1959. 

HarTMUT HOFFMANN. Ivo von Chartres und 
die Lósung des Investiturproblems. Deutsches 
Archiv, no. 2, 1959. 

Agno Borst. Rittertum im Hochmittelalter: 
Idee und Wirklichkeit. Saeculum, no. 2, 1959. 

L£ow-RoBerr MfwAGER, L'Institution mon- 
archique dans les États normands d'Italie. 
Cahiers de civilisation médiévale, July—Sept. 
1959. 

R. F. Tremarne. The Nature of Parliament 
in the Reign of Henry II. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Oct. 1959. 

Ropert-Henri Baurier. L'Exercice de la 
juridiction gracieuse en Champagne du milieu 
du xmi* siècle à la fin du xv". Bibliothèque de 
l'École des chartes, CXVI, 1958 [1959]. 

CHANTAL DE TOURTIER. Un mariage princier 
à la fin du xiv* siécle: Le dossier des noces 
d'Agnes Visconti et de Frangois de Gonzague 
aux archives de Mantoue (1375-1381). Ibid. 

BanTHÉLEMY-À. Pocover pu Havr-JussÉ. 
Le conseil du duc de Bretagne d'aprés ses 
procès-verbaux (1459-1463). Ibid. 

Gorrrrip CARLSSON. Lübecks Niederstadt- 
bücher och Sverige. Hist. Tids, (Sw.), no. I, 
1959. 


F, J. West. An Early Justiciar’s Writ. Specu- 
lum, Oct. 1959. 

HELENE BINDEWALD. Studien zur Entstehung 
der Sachsenspiegelglosse. Deutsches Archiv, no. 
2, 1959. 

Kart Aveusr Ecknmanpr. Die Entstehungs- 
zeit des Mühlhäuser Reichsrechtsbuches. Ibid. 


ECONOMIG 


J. O’Loan. Livestock in the Brehon Laws. 
Agric. Hist. Rev., VIL pt. 2, 1959. 

REGINALD LENNARD, Statistics of Sheep in 
Medieval England, Ibid. 

JEAN Ausm. La ruine de Siráf et les routes 
du Golfe Persique aux xi* et xm" siècles, Ca- 
hiers de civilisation médiévale, July-Oct. 1959. 

PauL Lesere. Recherches sur le régime 
agraire à Byzance: La terre militaire à l'époque 
des Comnénes. Ibid. 

María DEL CARMEN CARLÉ. La ciudad cas- 
tellana a comienzos de la Baja Edad Media. 
Anuario del Inst. de Investigaciones Históricas 
(Rosario), HE, no. 3, 1958. 

Josan C. Russerr, Mediaeval Midland and 
Northern Migration to London, 1100—1365. 
Speculum, Oct. 1959. 

Paur E. Beicmwer, CS.R Daun Piers, Monk 
and Business Administrator. Ibid. 

A. Joris. Les moulins à guéde dans le comté 
de Namur pendant la seconde moitié du xm‘ 
siècle. Moyen áge, no. 3, 1959. 

FREDERIC C. LANE. Le vecchie monete di 
conto veneziane ed il ritorno all'oro. Arti 
dell'Ist. Veneto di sci., lett. ed arti, CXVI, 
1959. 

Enrico Fomr, Fioritura e decadenza dell’- 
economia fiorentina. Arch. stor. ital, no. 4, 
1958. 

STANFORD Rep. The Scots and the Staple 
Ordinance of 1313. Speculum, Oct. 1959. 


THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


Horst FunHRMANN. Konstantinische Schen- 
kung und Silvesterlegende in neuer Sicht. 
Deutsches Archiv, no. 2, 1959. 

Henry G. J. Becr. The Selection of Bishops 
Suffra to Hincmar of Rheims, 845-882. 
Catholic Hist. Rev., Oct. 1959. 

Eric Joun. The King and the Monks in the 
Tenth-Century Reformation. Bull. John Ry- 
lands Lib., Sept. 1959. 

WERNER Gorz. Bemerkungen zu einem 
Bischofsgrab im Dom von Grado, Zeitsch, f. 
Kirchengesch., nos. I-2, 1959. 

Georces Tessrer. Les débuts de l'Ordre du 
Saint-Sépulcre en Espagne: A propos de deux 
privilèges d'Alexandre MI. Bibliothèque de 
l'École des chartes, CXVI, 1958 [1959]. 
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J. SriennoN, Le rôle d'Annon de Cologne 
et de Godefroid le Barbu dans la rédaction de 
la Passio Agilolfi (1060-1062). Moyen dge, 
DO. 3, 1959. 

H BossuAT. Theséus de Cologne [cont.]. 
Ibid. 

R. Wensxus. Zu einigen päpstlichen Lega- 
tionen nach Böhmen und Mähren im 12. 
Jahrhundert. Zettsch. f. Kirchengesch., nos. 
1-2, 1959. 

Rosert A. Koch. Elijah the Prophet, 
Founder of the Carmelite Order. Speculum, 
Oct. 1959. 

E. DELABUELLE. La spiritualité aux xiv* et 
xv" siècles. Jour. World Hist., V, no. I, 1959. 

GERALD Strauss. The Religious Policies of 
Dukes Wilhelm and Ludwig of Bavaria in the 
First Decade of the Protestant Era. Church 
Hist., Dec. 1959. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
LEARNING 


Kurt RENDEL, Vom Beginn des Quadrivi- 
ums. Deutsches Archiv, no. 2, 1959. 

Rosert B. Parmer. Bede as Textbook 
Writer: A Study of His De arte metrica. 
Speculum, Oct. 1959. 

Harry A. Worrson. Ibn Khaldün on Attri- 
butes and Predestination. 15:4. 

Jan Z. WiLczyNskr On the Presumed Dar- 
winism of Alberuni Eight Hundred Years 
before Darwin, Isis, Dec. 1959. 

MansHALL CLAGETT. The Impact of Archi- 
medes on Medieval Science. Ibid. 

Coum M. TURBAYNE. Grosseteste and an 
Ancient Optical Principle. Ibid. 

James A. WeismereL, O.P. The Place of 
John Dumbleton in the Merten School. Ibid. 

Lynn THORNDIKE. A Singular Example of 
Mediaeval Instruction. Speculum, Oct. 1959. 

Bh Nota de IX Paribus [of Charlemagne]. 
Ibid. 


Other Recent Publications 


CHARLES J. ERMATINGER, Notes on Some 
Early Fourteenth Century Scholastic Philos- 
ophers. Manuscripia, Oct. 1959. 

Hermen ScHALLER. Parodie und Satire 
der Renaissance und Reformation. Forsch. $. 
Fortschritte, June 1959. 

Harry H. FimberrY. The Cathedral at - 
Chartres in 1030. Speculum, Oct, 1959. 

Jean MAILLARD. Coutumes musicales au 
moyen ¿ge d'après le Tristan en prose. Cahiers 
de civilisation médiévale, July-Sept. 1959. 

A. Micha. En relisant Aucassin et Nicol- 
ette. Moyen age, no. 3, 1959. 


BOOKS 


CouLron, G. G. The Medieval Scene: An 
Informal Introduction to the Middle Ages, 2d 
ed.; New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1959. Pp. ix, 163. $1.75. See rev. of rst ed. 
(1931), AHR, XXXVI (July 1931), 795. 

Lopez, ROBERT SABATINO. The Tenth Cen- 
tury: How Dark the Dark Ages? Source 
Problems in World Civilization. New York: 
Rinehart, c. 1959. Pp. vi, 58. 75 cents. Text- 
book, 


Martens, MINA. Le censier ducal pour 
Pammanie de Bruxelles de 1321. Brussels: 
Académie Royale de Belgique, Commission 
Royale d'Histoire. 1958. Pp. 376. 

SINGER, CHARLES. From Magic to Science: 
Essays on the Scientific Twilight. ad ed.; New 
York: Dover Publications. c. 1958, Pp. XXXi, 
253. $2.00. 

Sressarev, VsevoLon. Prester John: The 
Letter and the Legend. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press. c. 1959. Pp. 127. $6.00. 

SroreY, R. L. Diocesan Administration in 
the Fifteenth Century. Borthwick Institute of 
Historical Research; St. Anthony’s Hall Pub- 
lications, No. 16. London: St. Anthony’s Press. 
1959. Pp. 26. 35.6d. 


Great Britain, Commonwealth, and Ireland 
Leland H. Carlson 


ARTICLES 
TUDORS AND STUARTS 


G. S. ALLEMAN ef al. English Literature, 
1660-1800: A Current Bibliography. Philo- 
logical Quar., July 1959. 

G. E, FussgurL. See Low Countries list, 

Enwarp Huones, A Durham Manuscript of 
the Common Debates of 1629. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Oct. 1959. 

G. L. HuxLer. Two Newtonian Studies. 
Harvard Lib, Bull., Autumn 1959. 

J. P. Kenyon. William II: Part II. History 
Today, Oct. 1959. 


R. Burck Knox. Archbishop Ussher and 
Richard Baxter. Ecumenical Rev., Oct. 1959. 

Huck Pacer. Gerard and Lucas Hornebolt 
in England. Burlington Mag., Nov. 1959. 

K., F. RosseLL, John Browne, 1642-1702, a 
Seventeenth Century Surgeon, Ánatomist, and 
Plagiarist. Bull Hist. Medicine, Sept.-Oct. 
1959. 

Roger SuannocE. The Origin of 4 Relation 
of the Imprisonment of Mr. John Bunyan. Rev. 
Eng. Stud., Aug. 1959. 

Perez Zacorin. The Social Interpretation of 
the English Revolution. Jour. Econ. Hist., 
Sept. 1959. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Jacos Zerriiy. Thomas Salusbury Discov- 
ered. Ists, Dec. 1959. 


MODERN BRITAIN SINCE 1714 


Mapıson C, Bates. “That Delightful Man”: 
A Study of Frederick Locker. Harvard Lib, 
Bull., Autumn 1959. 

Jonn Brooke. Burke in the 1760's. South 
Atlantic Quar., Autumn 1959. 

CrLzaNTH Brooks. The Country Parson as 
Research Scholar: Thomas Percy, 1760-1770. 
Papers Bibliog. Soc. Am., 3d quar., 1959. 

W. H. Caaroner. Manchester in the Lat- 
ter Half of the Eighteenth Century. Bull. John 
Rylands Lib., Sept. 1959. 

Jonn Curve. Macaulay, History and the His- 
torians. History Today, Dec. 1959. 

S. R. Dennison. The British Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act of 1956. Jour. Law and 
Econ., Oct. 1959. 

G. P. Goocu. Voltaire in England-—-IL 
Contemp. Rev., ÀAug.—Sept. 1959. 

MARTIN GREEN. British Decency. Kenyon 
Rev., Autumn 1959. 

ABRAHAM L. Harris, J. S. Mill on Monopoly 
and Socialism: A Note. Jour. Pol. Econ., Dec. 
1959. 

Roypen Harrison. E. S. Beesly and Karl 
Marx. Internat. Rev. Social Hıst., TV, pts. 1, 2, 
1959. 

R M. HarTwELL. Interpretations of the 
Industrial Revolution in England. Jour. Econ. 
Hisi., June 1959. 

Ervin P. Hexner. Administration of the 
Exchange Value of British Currency. George- 
town Law Jour., Fall 1959. 

R. W. K. HiNTON. History Yesterday: Five 
Points about Whig History. History Today, 
Nov. 1959. 

WILLIAM Irvine. See General list. 

ALLEN S. Jomnson, The Passage of the Sugar 
Act. William and Mary Quar., Oct. 1959. 

J. AucuiN JomnsoN. William Wilberforce, 
1759-1833. Contemp. Rev., Aug.-Sept. 1959. 

WiLLIAM S. LrvincsroN, Minor Parties and 
Minority M. P.'s, 1945-1955. Western Pol. 
Quar., Sept. 1959. 

CHRISTOPHER LLoyn, Hearts of Oak; The 
Battle of Quiberon Bay, November 20, 1759. 
History Today, Nov. 1959. 

DanreL L. McCuz, Ja. A Newly Discovered 
Broadsheet of Swift's Last Speech and Dying 
Words of Ebenezor Elliston. Harvard Lib. 
Bull., Autumn 1959. 

Barry McGuuL. Conflict of Interest: Eng- 
lish Experience 1782-1914. Western Pol. 
Quar., Sept. 1959. 

Donar G. MacRar. Darwinism and the 
Concept of Social Evolution. British Jour. 
Sociology, June 1959. 

A. E. Musson. The Great Depression in 
Britain, 1873-1896. Jour. Econ. Hist., June 
1959. 
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Francis Nerson. The “British War Party” 
in the Interwar Period. dm. Jour. Econ. and 
Soctology, Oct. 1959. 

Frank C. Neuick. Lord Chesterfield’s 
Adoption of Philip Stanhope. Philological 
Quar., July 1959. 

Frepericx A. Norwoop. Methodist Histori- 
cal Studies, 1930-1959. Church Hist., Dec. 
1959. 

ALISON Gitserr OLson. The British Gov- 
ernment and Colonial Union, 1754. William 
and Mary Quar., Jan. 1960, 

Jean OncisAL. L'originalité théologique de 
John Wesley et les spiritualités du continent. 
Rev. hist., July-Sept. 1959. 

Hermur PAPAJEWSX1. Swift und Berkeley. 
Anglia, LXXVII, no. I, 1959. 

HAROLD SCHIFFRIN and Pow-Ker Sonn. 
Henry George on Two Continents: A Com- 
parative Study in the Diffusion of Ideas. 
Comp. Stud. in Society and Hist., Oct. 1959. 

W. Douoras Simpson. The Northmost Cas- 
tle of Britain: Muness Castle, Unst, Shetland. 
Scottish Hist. Rev., Apr, 1959. 

Ascaut STEINNES. The “Huseby” System in 
Orkney. Ibid, 

PETER D. G. Tuomas. The Beginning of 
Parliamentary Reporting in Newspapers, 1768— 
1774. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1959. 

S. SAMUEL Triero, A Bibliography of Brit- 
ish Travel Books on Argentina, 1810-1860. 
Americas, Oct. 1959. 

S. A. WALKLAND. Parliamentary Control of 
Delegated Legislation in Northern Ireland. 
Pub. Admin., Autumn 1959. 


Francis Watson. Robinson Crusoe: An ° 


Englishman of the Age. History Today, Nov. 
1959. 

M, S. WirxiNs. The Non-Socialist Origins 
of England’s First Important Socialist Organ- 
ization. Internat. Rev. Social Hist., IV, pt. 2, 
1959. 

Neat Woop. A Guide to the Classics: The 
Skepticism of Professor Oakeshott. Jour. Poli- 
tics, Nov. 1959. 


COMMONWEALTH, IRELAND, AND 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


EDGAR ANDERSON. The British Policy toward 
the Baltic States, 1918-1920. Jour. Central 
European Aff., Oct. 1959. 

J. N. D. Anverson. Conflict of Laws in 
Northern Nigeria: A New Start. Internat. and 
Comp. Law Quar., July 1959. 

MILDRED ÁRCHER, India and Natural His- 
tory: The Role of the East India Company, 
1785-1858, History Today, Nov. 1959. 

SAMUEL H, Barnes. The Evolution of Chris- 
tian Trade Unionism in Quebec. Industrial and 
Labor Relations Rev., July 1959. 

R. K. BArsroNE. The Utilisation of the Nile 
Waters, Internat. and Comp. Law Quar., July 


1959 
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W. F. Dawson. Parliamentary Privilege in 
the Canadian House of Commons. Canadian 
Jour. Econ. and Pol. Sci., Nov. 1959. 

Hira Lat Gurra. Dungarpur Succession, 
1846. Jour. Indian Hist., Apr. 1959. 

Oscar Hosson. Gross-Britannien, das Com- 
monwealth und der europäische Freihandel. 
Deutsche Rundsch., Nov. 1959. 

W. SpracuE HoLDEN. Australia's System of 
Cadet Training for Journalists. Journalism 
Quar., Summer 1959. 

G. N. Irvine and J. A, ANDERSON. Some 
Technical Factors in the Production and Mar- 
keting of Canadian Wheat. Canadian Jour. 
Econ. and Pol. Sci., Nov. 1959. 

James Lowr. Lady Sale in Kabul, 
History Today, Oct. 1959. 

Davi E. Miter. Maritime Fur Trade 
Rivalry in the Pacific Northwest. Historian, 
Aug. 1959. 

Marx Namis. The Standard of Living of 
the British in India. Ibid., Nov. 1959. 

H. Lax NARAYAN. The Indian Labour 
Market and Its Impact on the Pattern of 
Regional Wage Differentials. Indian Econ. 
Rev., Feb. 1958. 

KATHARINE F. Nurr. The Sepoy Mutiny 
of 1857: The New Look. Midwest Quar., 
Autumn 1959. 

J. C. M. Oerzssy. British Columbia and 
the Near East Crisis, 1922. Pacific Northwest 
Quar., July 1959. 

ELLEN M, Or»uAM. The Hunt Collection 
on the West Indies. Boston Pub. Lib. Quar., 
Oct. 1959. 

P. A. RzxrNorps, British Foreign Policy 
since the Second World War. Internat. Stud., 
Oct. 1959. 

Dove as L. Savory. The Irish Republic and 
Neutrality in 1941—I, II. Contemp. Rev., Oct., 
Nov. 1959. 

Fren D. Scunzmrn. British Policy in West 
Indian Federation. World Aff. Quar., Oct. 
1959. 

F. N. Suerve. Charles Mair: A Document 
on the Red River Rebellion. Canadian Hust. 
Rev., Sept. 1959. 

MznzE TATE and Foree For. More Light 
on the Abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance. Pol, Sci. Quar., Dec. 1959. . 

T. C. TRUMAN. Australian Politics in the 
Post-War Years. India Quar., Apr.—June 1959. 

Joms M. Waro. The Retirement of a Titan: 
James Stephen, 1847-50. Jour. Mod. Hist. 
Sept. 1959. 

Eric WooLMINGTON. Australian Immigra- 
tion since the War. India Quar., Apr.-June 
1959. 

C. C. WiugLEY. The Christian Revolution 
in Buganda [Uganda]. Comp. Stud. in Society 
and Hist., Oct. 1959. 


1842. 


Other Recent Publications 


BOOKS 

CoLMER, Joun. Coleridge: Critic of Society. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1959. 
Pp. xiii, 329. $4.80. 

ve Breer, E. S. (ed.). The Diary of John 
Evelyn. ad ed.; New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1959. Pp, xii, 1307. $7.00. See rev. of 
Ist ed. (1956), AHR, LXII (Oct. 1956), 122. 

Elizabethan and Jacobean Studies Presented 
to Frank Percy Wilson in Honour of Hit 
Seventieth Birthday. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1959. Pp. viii, 355. $6.75. 

Enron, G. R. The Tudor Revolution in 
Government: Administrative Changes in the 
Reign of Henry VII. 2d ed.; New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 465. 
$4.75. See rev. of ıst ed. (1953), AHR, LIX 
(Jan. 1954), 361. 

Harper, Norman, and Sissons, Davi. 
Australia and the United Nations. National 
Studies on International Organization, pre- 
pared for the Australian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs and the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. New York: Manhat- 
tan Publishing Co. 1959. Pp. xiii, 423. $3.00. 

HocAN, James, and O'FArrELL, N. McNett 
(eds.). The Walsingham Letter-Book or Reg- 
ister of Ireland, May, 1578 to December, 1579. 
Dublin: Stationery Office for the Irish Manu- 
scripts Commission, 1959. Pp. xix, 279. £2 25. 

HusszLL, Pauw E. Isolation and Canadian 
Nationalism. Ypsilanti: Eastern Michigan Col- 
lege. 1959. Pp. ii, 31. 

MARTIN, A. W., and WanpLE, P, Members 
of the Legislative Assembly of New South 
Wales, 1856-1901: Biographical Notes. Aus- 
tralian National University Social Science 
Monograph, No. 16. Canberra: Australian Na- 
tional University. 1959. Pp. xii, 249. 225.6d. 

NAMIER, Sir Lewis, Charles Townshend: 
His Character and Career. The Leslie Stephen 
Lecture, 1959. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. 29. 75 cents. 

Purvis, J. S. Educational Records. Borth- 
wick Institute of Historical Research. York, 
Eng.: St. Anthony's Press. 1959, Pp. 109. 308. 

Srsmirn, R. A. A History of Thurlbear. 
Taunton, Somerset, Eng.: H. G. Mounter. 
[1959.] Pp. 57. $2.25. 

Tavnon, E. G. R. (ed.). The Troublesome 
Voyage of Captain Edward Fenton, 1582- 
1583: Narratives and Documents. Works is- 
sued by the Hakluyt Society, ad Ser., No. 113, 
New York: Cambridge University Press for 
the Society. 1959. Pp. lvii, 333. $6.50. 

Tuomas, PETER D. G. (comp.). Sources for 
Debates in the House of Commons, 1768— 
1774. Bull. of the Institute of Historical Re- 
search, Special Supplement No. 4. London: 
University of London. 1959. Pp. xiii, 98. 

Woon, NEAL. Communism and British In- 
tellectuals, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1959. Pp. 256. $4.00. 


Articles and Other Books Received 
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France 
Beatrice F. Hyslop 


ARTICLES 
RoBERT MANDRON. Francais hors de France 


aux xvi* et xvni siècles, Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., 


Oct-Dec. 1959. 

ANDRÉ Rémonp, Économie dirigée et tra- 
vaux publics sous Colbert. Rev. d’hist. éc, et 
$0C., DO. 3, 1959. 

Jean DeLumeat. Le commerce malouin à 
la fin du xvin? siècle. Ann. de Bretagne, Sept. 
1959. 

PHYLLIS S. Rosmove. Voltaire's Theatre on 
the Parisian Stage, 1789-1799. French Rev., 
May 1959. 

Marc BouroisEAU. La répartition de l'impôt 
du sel a Ja fin de l'ancien régime. Actes du 
83° Congrés national des Sociétés savantes 
(Aix-Marseille), 1958. 

CuanLzs Try. Civil Constitution and 
Counter-Revolution in Southern Anjou. 
French Hist. Stud., no. 2, 1959. 

Ropert R, PALMER. Georges Lefebvre: The 
Peasants and the French Revolution. Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Dec. 1959. 

A. oe Lestarıs. Admiral et l'attentat 
manqué. Ann, hist, Rev. fr., July-Sept. 1959. 

H. Bernarn. La Résistance belge face à la 
Révolution francaise. Rev. internat, d'hist. 
milit, no. 20, 1959. 

René Taron. Condorcet et Sylvestre-Fran- 
çois Lacroix. Rev. d’hist. sci., Apr.-June, July- 
Sept. 1959. 

Davin L. Down, The French Revolution and 
Painters, French Hist. Stud., no. 2, 1959. 

Ep. Sorzau. Les inventions françaises sous 
la Révolution. Ann. hist. Rev. fr., July-Sept. 
1959. 

JanostAv Jiu. Casanova observateur de la 
Révolution française. Ibid. 

J. Gonecnor. Essai d'identification de quel- 
ques correspondants du Comte d'Antraigues. 
Bull. soc. d'hist, mod., no. 3, 1959. 

Vera Watson, The. Spy in the Committee 
of Public Safety. History Today, Oct. 1959. 

R. AMANIEU. Une personalité toulousaine de 
la fin du xvm’ siècle; Philippe Picot, seigneur 
de Lapeyrousse. Ann, du Midi, no. 2-3, 1959. 

SAMUEL Bernstein. New Directions in the 
French Revolution, Set. and Society, Fall 1959. 

P. CHALMIN. Le remplacement dans l'armée 
francaise au xix* sitcle (1818-55). Bull. soc. 
d'hist. mod., no. 3, 1959. 

PauL Bernstein, The Rhine Frontier in 
1859. Lockhaven Bull., no. x, 1959. 

Nancy NicHoLs BARBER, Empress Eugenie 
and the Origin of the Mexican Venture. His- 
torian, Nov. 1959. 

A. BIREMAULT. L'industrie du pétrole au 
xn? siècle (1780-1900). Cahters d' hist. mond., 
no. 1, 1959. 


Dora B. Warner. Frangois-Vincent Ras- 
pail: Doctor and Champion of the Poor. 
French Hist. Stud., no. 2, 1959. 

Davi L. KuLsrein. Economic Instruction 
for Workers during the Second Empire. Ibid. 

S. WiLLiam HALPERIN. See Italian list. 

Epurain Harraz. Le censeur européen. 
Histoire d'un journal industrialiste. Rev. d" bist. 
Éc. ef SOC., DOS. 2, 3, 1959. 

MICHELLE Perror. Le premier journal 
marxiste francais: L'Égalité de Jules Guesde 
(1877-1883). L'Actualité de Phist., July-Sept, 
1959. 

RupoLr Von ALBERTINI. Regierung und 
Parlement in der dritten Republik. Hest. 
Zeitsch., Aug. 1959. 

Francois BERGE. Les beaux jours de l'alli- 
ance russe (d’aprés les papiers inédits de Félix 
Faure). Rev. deux mondes, Aug. 15, 1959. 

BENTLY B, GirsERT and PAuL P, BERNARD. 
French Army Mutinies of 1917. Historian, 
Nov. 1959. 

PınLıp C. F. BaNkwrrz. Maxime Weygand 
and the Fall of France: A Study in Civil- 
Military Relations. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 
1959. 

Wiis THORNTON. The Liberation of Paris. 
History Today, Dec. 1959. 

Eucen Weser. New Wine in Old Bottles. 
French Hist. Stud., no. 2, 1959. 

Henrı Brunscuwis, Bulletin historique. 
Colonisation francaise. Rev. hist., July-Sept. 
1959. 

JEAN RrcorAgp, De L'Union frangaise à la 
Communauté. Rev. d’éc. poli, July-Oct. 
1959. 

RosznT SzNcounT. The French in Morocco. 
Quar. Rev., Oct. 1959. 

Jacques SousrELLE, The Wealth of the 
Sabara. Foreign Aff., July 1959. 

Rev. de l'action populaire. Issue of Decem- 
ber 1959 devoted to “L'Algérie aujourd'hui." 

CraupE Dermas. Bilan 59 de l'O.T.A.N. 
Rev. de déf. nat., Dec. 1959. 

Symposium. Issue of Fall 1959 on French 
literature. 

GirsERT CurNAnRD. La littérature comparée 
de l'histoire des idées dans l'étude des rela- 
tions franco-américaines. Comparative Lit., 
Proceedings of the ICLA Congress (Chapel 
Hill, N. C.), 1959. 

M. SCHNEIDER c£ al. Les orientations de la 
recherche historique. Rev. hist., July-Sept. 
1959. 


DOCUMENTS 


G. Boursm. Quelques inédits de Babeuf 
[cont.]. Ann. hist. Rév. fr., July-Sept. 1959. 
C. CHAMBELLAND. La correspondance de 
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Jean Grave: Inventaire [concl.; two letters on 
Dreyfus affair]. L'Actualité de Vhist., July- 
Sept. 1959. 

A. Cosrz& Lettres de Max Nettlau à Jean 
Grave. Ibid., Jan.-Mar. 1959. 


BOOKS 


Dessen, G. Un colon sur sa plantation, Pub- 
lications de la Section d'Histoire, Université 
de Dakar, Faculté des Lettres et Sciences Hu- 
maines, No. 1. Dakar, French West Africa: 
the University. 1959. Pp. 185. 

McINTosH, M. E., and Weber, B. C. (eds.). 


Other Recent Publications 


Une correspondance familiale au temps des 
troubles de Saint-Domingue: Lettres du Mar- 
quit et de la Marquise de Rouvray à leur fille, 
Saint- Domingue— -Unts (1791-1796). 
Bibliothèque d'Histoire Coloniale, New Ser. 
Paris: Société de l'Histoire des Colonies Fran- 
gaises and Librairie Larose. 1959. Pp. 179. 
Paris et Ile-de-France: Mémoires. Vol. X, 
1959. Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck for the 
Fédération des Sociétés historiques et archéo- 
logiques de Paris et de I’fle-de-France. 1959. 


Pp. 356. 


Spain and Portugal 
C. J. Bishko 


ARTICLES 


J. Torres Fontes. La proyectada expedición 
africana de Fernando el Católico en 1511. 
Hispania, Jan—Mar. 1959. 

N. López Marrfnez. El Estatuto de limpi- 
eza de sangre en la Catedral de Burgos [16th 
century]. Ibid. 

F. ARRIBAS ARRANZ. Repercusiones económi- 
cas de las Comunidades de Castilla. Ibid., Oct.- 
Dec. 1958. 

Amapa López DÉ Meneses. Carlos de 
Borbón-Montpensicr, Duque de Borbón, Con- 
destable de Francia: Su viaje a España (1525 
1526). Ibid. 

J. MeseGUER FERNÁNDEZ. El P. Francisco de 
los Angeles de Quiñones, O.F.M., al servicio 
del Emperador y del Papa (1526-1529). Ibid. 

Exoy Bentro Ruano. Los aprehensores de 
Francisco I de Francia en Pavía. Ibid. 

José López DE Toro. Pedro Mártir de Ang- 
lería, cronista íntimo del Emperador. Ibid. 

ELoy Benrro Ruano. El IV Centenario de la 
muerte de Carlos V: Crónica y bibliografía. 
Ibid. ` 

RAFAELA Ropbrícuez Raso. La contienda 
Maximiliano-Felipe en la sucesión imperial de 
Carlos V. Ibid. 

J. Ma. MiLLÁs VaLLicrosa, Emigración 
masiva de conversos por la frontera catalano- 
francesa en el año 1608, Sefarad, no. 1, 1959. 

GARETH A. Davies. Una carta inédita de 
Antonio Hurtado de Mendoza al Conde- 
Duque de Olivares. Hispania, Jan.-Mar. 1959. 

Frep£rıc Mauro. Types navires et con- 
structions navales dans l'Atlantique portugais 
aux xvi” et xvi? siècles. Rev. d’Aist. mod. et 
contemp., July-Sept. 1959. 


C. R. Boxer. The Portuguese in the Land 
of Zanj. History Today, Nov. 1959. 

José B. Troesch. Os capucinos italianos 
no Congo [portugués], século xvr. Portugal 
em Africa, July-Aug. 1959. 

Jose Faro. A Organização administrativa 
da Guiné de 1615 a 1676. Bol. cult. da Guiné 
portuguesa, Jan. 1959. 

Id. O movimento comercial do porto de 
Bissau de 1788 a 1794. Ibid. i 

P. VoLTEs Bou. Tomás Hussey y sus servi- 
cios a la politica de Floridablanca. Hispania, 
Jan.-Mar. 1959. 

L. M. Enciso Recio. Actividades de los 
franceses en Cadiz (1789—1790). Ibid., Apr.— 
June 1959. 

P, Puerro Y LLovera. Alcañiz durante la 
Guerra de la Independencia. Teruel, Jan.— 
June 1959. 

PABLO DE ÁZCARATE. La nota de la “Junta 
suprema de Sevilla” al Zar Alejandro 1 de 
Rusia. Bol, r. acad. de la hist, Apr —June 
1959. 

Sm CHARLES A. Petrie. Estudio de las rela- 
ciones anglo-españolas: Fernando VI y Sir 
Benjamin Keene. Estud. amer., Sept.—Oct. 
1958. 

D. M. Harr. Emilio Blanco Izaga and the 
Berbers of the Central Rif. Tamuda, no, 2, 
1958. 

RopoLro Lroris. Araquistán en la vida 
intellectual y politica espafiola. Cuadernos, 
Nov.-Dec. 1959. 

L. pe La Rosa OLIVvEIRA. Catálogo del 
Archivo Municipal de La Laguna [cont.]. 
Rev. de hist. canaria, July-Dec. 1958. 


Articles and Other Books Received 
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The Low Countries 
Gordon Griffiths 


ARTICLES 


G. E. FosseLL. Low Countries’ Influence on 
English Farming. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 1959. 

Id. Agricultural History in Holland. Agric. 
Hist., July 1959. 

A. M. van pea Woupz. De crisis in de op- 
stand na de val van Antwerpen [cont.]. Bijd. 
Gesch. Nederlanden, XIV, no. 2, 1959. 

J. G. van Duxen. Betekenis van het begrip 
Mercantilisme voor de economische en poli- 
tieke geschiedschrijving. Tijd. voor Gesch., 
LXXII, no. 2, 1959. 


H. A. H. BozuwaNs KmANENBURG. De 
baringexport naar het Oostzeegebied in de 
18* ceuw. Ibid. 

J. W. Scnuvre NorbmoLT. De brieven van 
den nederlandsen gezant in de Verenigde 
Staten tijdens den Burgeroorlog. Ibid. 


BOOK 
Jaarverslagen van de Rijkscommissie voor 
Vaderlandse Geschiedenis over 1956-1958. 
The Hague: Staatsdrukkerij- en Uitgeverij- 
bedrijf. 1959. Pp. 46. 


Northern Europe 
Oscar ]. Falnes 


ARTICLES 


ANNEGRETE DYBDAHL. Registre til Erhvervs- 
historisk Årbog 1949-1959. Erhushist. Arbog, 
1959. 

OrLor MusTELIN. Vara Finlandssvenska kul- 
turtidskrifter, Finsk Tids., no. 4, 1959. 

Sven SAMUELSON. Historien som vetenskap 
och som livsåskådning: Några nyare debattin- 
lägg. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1959. 

KwNup Fasnicius. Dansk Historisk Fzlles- 
forenings grundleggelse: Nogle crindringer 
af Fellesforeningens fgrste sekreter [Camillus 
Nyrop]. Fortid og Nutid, no. 6, 1959. 

Jouan Hvymrreror. Dansk historisk Fel- 
lesforening og det historiske arbejde gennem 
et halve århundrede, Ibid. 

AKSEL E, CHBisTENsEN. Erik Arup [and 
Danish history]. Ibid. 

Roar SkovMAND. Poul Nørlund [as his- 
torian]. Ibid. 

ThHorkup RAMSKOU. The Viking Town of 
Lindholm Høje. Dan. For. Off. Jour., Nov. 
1959. 

Harvpan Korr. Opphavet til Sverre-saga. 
Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 3, 1959. 

Sven AxzLsoN, De danska Annalerna och 
Hakonarsagan som källor för de äldre Is- 
ländska Annalernas danska uppgifter 1203- 
1264. Ibid. 

Sten Karno. Sveriges kyrkor som his- 
toriska monument. Nord. Tids., no. 6, 1959. 

GorrrRID Carısson. Affären Otte Brakel: 
Ett blad i Sten Sture den äldres historia. Hust. 
Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1959. 

Vero Hex. Johannes Petrafontanus: En 
jesuiterelev fra Christian [Vs tid. Jyske Saml., 
no. I, 1959. 

LECHARD JOHANNESSON. Drottning Kristina i 
ny belysning [Sven Stolpe]. Ord och Bild, 
DO. 5, 1959. 

MARIANNE KJELLSTRÖM. [Review article on 


Sven Ingemar Olafsson, Efter Westfaliska 
freden: Sveriges yttre politik 1650-1654 
(Stockholm, 1957).] Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 
3, 1959. 

Finn AskGAarp. The Siege of Copenhagen: 
A Tercentenary. Am. Scand. Rev., no. 4, 1959. 

C. O. Bgcorp-ANDERSEN. Kongedatteren for 
historiens domstol: Nogle bemærkninger ul 
Svend Aakjærs aktorat mod Leonora Chris- 
tina, Jyske Saml., no. 1, 1959. 

SVEND AAKJÆR. Leonora Christinas dom- 
mer, Ibid. 

OLAV CHRISTENSEN. Christiansfeld og brod- 
remenigheden i Sandefjord [Herrnhuters]. 
Sønderjydsk Mänedsskrift, no. 10, 1959. 

ANNE Rosina. Den økonomiske debat om 
lavs- og kgbstadsprivilegier i sidste halvdal af 
det 18. árhundrede. Erhvshist. Arbog, 1959. 

Remar Dyurxpar. Knud Leem og hans 
“Beskrivelse over Finmarkens lapper.” Hei- 
men, Sept. 1959. 

Bera Henninos. Ulrik Scheffers brev till 
Sophie Piper [1780’s, 1790's]. Hist. Tids. 
(Sw.), no. 3, 1959. 

Georo NerrecArD. Christian Bernstorffs 
afsked fra Danmark. Jyske Saml., no, 1, 1959. 

Henrik A. Orsson. Till frågan om “1813 
4rs Poliuk.” Hest. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1959. 

Karu E. BIRNBAUM. [Review article on Per 
G. Andreen, Politik och finansodsen från 1815 
ars riksdag till 1830 ars realisationsbeslut, I, 
1815-1818 (Lund, 1958).] Ibid. 

Stio APPELGREN, Nar upplóstes Aurora- 
sáliskapet? Finsk Tids., no. 4, 1959. 

Gunnar Mopeen. Helsingfors utveckling 
till storstad [cont.]. Ibid. 

ANDREAS JØRGENSEN. En tgmrerslagt i 19. 
århundrede. L, Weber: Familien Weber i 
Roskilde. Erhvshist. Arbog, 1959. 

Knut MYKLAND and ANDREAS HOLMSEN, 
[Review articles on Edvard Bull, Arbeider- 
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mijo under det industrielle gjennembrud: Tre 
norske industristrók (Oslo, 1958).] Hist. Tids. 
(Nor.), n0. 3, 1959. 

V. Sydovist. [Review article on Eric Møller, 
Helstatens Fald, 111 (Copenhagen, 1958).] 
Jyske Saml., no. 1, 1959. 

P. G. LimwpHAanpTr. Jac. Chr. Lindberg: Et 
oppositionsindlzg [against Kaj Baagge]. Ibid. 

W. R. Mein, Pro Finlandia: Ett förbisett 
skede i de engelsk-finlindska fórbindelsernas 
historia [1899-1914]. Finsk Tids., no. 6, 
1959. 

[VarpEMAR OLDENBURO.] Et bidrag til 
systemskiftets historie: Overprzsident Valde- 
mar Oldenburgs henvendelse til Christian IX 


Other Recent Publications 


I april 1901. Jyske Saml., no. 1, 1959. 

Litiresram, Gustaf Siósteens dagbok- 
santeckningar 1915 rörande den svenska aktiv- 
ismen. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1959. 

Hawar Gopparp LzAcH. The Private Cas- 
tles of Denmark [and agrarian legislation, 
1919]. dm, Scand. Rev., no. 4, 1959. 

ELis SELIN. Helsingfors evakueras i oktober 
1939. Finsk Tids., no. 7, 1959. 

Nis Orvix. [Review article on Halvdan 
Koht, For fred og fridom i krigstid 1939- 
1940 (Oslo, 1957).] Hirt. Tids. (Nor.), no. 3, 
1959. 

ume W. Wrnpr. Danmark i 1958. Nord. 
Tids., no. 6, 1959. 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 
Fritz T. Epstein 


ARTICLES 


GERMANY 


CHARLES D, O'MaLLEY. Some Episodes in 
the Medical History of Emperor Charles V. 
Jour. Hist. Medicine, Oct. 1958. 

A. F. MELLINK. The Mutual Relations be- 
tween the Münster Anabaptists and the Neth- 
erlands. Arch. f. Reformationsgesch., no. 1, 
1959. 

GERALD Strauss. The Image of Germany in 
the Sixteenth Century. Germanic Rev., Oct. 
1959. 

Max Kemrer. Die Bedeutung der Admodi- 
ation für die Wirtschaftspolitik des Absolutis- 
mus in Deutschland im 18. Jahrhundert, 
Forsch. u. Fortschritte, Aug. 1959. 

Cart GRAF von KriNcxowsrROM. Das 
[deutsche] Schrifttum über Manufakturen und 
Fabriken im 18. Jahrhundert. Börsenbl. f. den 
deutschen Buchhandel (Frankf. Ausg.), Aug 
25, 1959. 

N. I. KALASHNIKOVA, The Background of 
the Agrarian Reforms in Prussia at the Bc- 
ginning of the roth Century [in Russian]. 
Vestnik Mosk. Univ., Ist-Fil. Ser. no. 2, 
1959. 

Hans A. Scumrrr. 1812: Stein, Alexander 
I and the Crusade against Napoleon. Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Dec. 1959. 

Farrz Traurz. Das Hambacher Fest [1832] 
und der südwestdeutsche  Frühliberalismus. 
Heidelberger Jahrb., Il, 1958. 

RoszzTr W. LOUGEE. German Romanticism 
and Political Thought. Rev. of Politics, Oct. 
1959. 

Orro MUTZBAUER. Die Behördenorganisa- 
tion des Herzogtums Coburg im 19. Jahr- 
hundert. Jahrb. d. Coburger Landesstiftung, 
1958, 


Horst LADEMACHER, Zu den Anfängen der 
deutschen Sozialdemokratie 1863-1878 (Pr. 
I). Internat. Rev. Social Hist., TV, no. 2, 1959. 

Diemur Lórzscu. Die Sozialdemokratische 
Partei Deutschlands und die Arbeiterbewegung 
Oberschlesiens Ende des 19, und Anfang des 
20. Jahrhunderts. Jahrb. f. Gesch. der deutsch- 
slav, Beziehungen, YI, 1958. 

FuLix-HEINRICH | GENTZEN. Der Posener 
Schulstreik 1906-07. Ibid. 

Kraus Epsrain. Erzberger and the German 
Colonial Scandals, 1905-1910. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Oct. 1959. 

Kari Hemz Janssen. Der Wechsel in der 
Obersten Heeresleitung 1916. Viertehahrsh. f. 
Zeitgesch., Oct. 1959. 

Fritz Fiscuer. Deutsche Kriegsziele, Revo- 
lutionierung und Separatfrieden im Osten 
1914-1918. Hist. Zeitsch., Oct. 1959. 

Waryam Mami. The Role of Russia in 
German Socialist Policy, 1914-1918. Internat. 
Rev. Social Hist., TV, no. 2, 1959. 

A. SH. Sr247As. The Struggle of the Lithu- 
anian People against the German Colonizers 
and Their Accomplices [in Russian]. Voprosy 
ist., Oct. 1959. 

GEOFFREY BENNETT. Scapa Scuttle, 1919. 
History Today, Aug. 1959. 

Erican MounAwskr. Die amtliche deutsche 
Kriegsgeschichtsschreibung über den Ersten 
Weltkrieg. Wehrwiss. Rundsch., Sept, Oct. 
1959. 

Kraus MAMMACH. Bemerkungen zur refor- 
mistischen Geschichtsschreibung über die No- 
vemberrevolution. Zeitsch. f, Geschichtswiss., 
Sonderheft, 1958. 

Georo Unumann. Die Bodenfrage in der 
Novemberrevolution. Ibid, 

Remmanp Zrrrzt. Ratemodell München 
1918-19. Stimmen der Zeit, Oct. 1959. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Ernst Lasoor. Der Kampf der KPD gegen 
den Panzerkreuzerbau [1928]. Zeitsch. f. 
Geschichtswiss., Sonderheft, 1958. 

V. B. Usmaxov. The Relations between the 
Soviet Union and Weimar Germany as Seen by 
the West German Bourgeois Historians [in 
Russian]. Ist. SSSR, no. 5, 1959. 

Jözer Winiewicz. The Experience of Polish- 
German Relations, 1918-1939 [in Polish]. 
Sprawy Migdxynarod., no. 7-8, 1959. 

Lupwm GELBÍERO, The Annulment of the 
Polish-German Declaration of January 26, 
1934, by the Third Reich [in Polish]. Ibid., 

» 1959. 

Hermann Görze. Zur Geschichte des devut- 
schen Reserveofhiziers. Mirteil. f. die Reserve- 
offiziere der Bundeswehr, Nov. 1959. 

RicHARD Scum. Reichswehrpolitik in der 
Weimarer Zeit. Gewerkschaftl. Monatshefte, 
Sept. 1959. 

WALTER Baom, Der Generalstab ind sein 
Verhältnis zur Politik, Neue polit. Lit, Nov. 
1959. 

WOLFGANG J. HeLsich. Between Stresemann 


and Hitler: The Foreign Policy of the Brüning 


Government, World Politics, Oct. 1959. 


Martin NEEDLER. The Theory of the Wei- 
mar Presidency. Rev. of Politics, Oct. 1959. 

FRANTISZEK Ryszxa. The Intellectuals and 
Hitlerism: The “Conservative Revolution” in 
Germany [in Polish; French summary]. 
Kwartalnik Hist., no. 2, 1959. 

CORNELIA BERNING. Die Sprache des Na- 
tionalsozialismus. Zeitsch. f. deutsche Wort- 
forsch., N.F. no. 1, 1959. 

CESARE OTTENGA, Il concordato fra la Santa 
ade e la Germania del 20 luglio 1933. Nuova 

. stor., May-Aug. 1959. 

pres NzuwigTH. Bemerkungen um ein 
missverständliches Zitat [Hitler and Henlein 
1933-35]. Ostbrief (Lüneburg), Nov. 1959. 

D. C. Warr. Hitler and Nadolny. Con- 
temp. Rev., July 1959. 

KARL Ormar FREMHERR von Arer, Die 
deutschen Generale und Hitlers Kriegspolitik. 
Polit. Stud., Sept. 1959. 

Joan 8. Conway. The Organisation of the 
Anschluss: Hitlers Strategy for the Seizure of 
Austria. World Aff. Quar., July 1959. 

J. Harex [Hayex]. Le drame de Munich 
évoqué du point de vue tchécoslovaque. Ann. 
polit. et écon., Jan.-Feb. 1959. 

V. SHANDOR, The 20th Anniversary of the 
Arbitration of Vienna [Nov. 2, 1938]. Ukrain- 
ian Rev., Summer 1959. 

FERDINAND SIEBERT, Der deutsch-italieni- 
sche "Stahlpakt" [May 22, 1939]. Viertel- 
jahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., Oct. x959. 

ALBUIN Nuser, Das Abkommen Musso- 
lini-Hitler über Südtirol [June 1939]. Der 
Donauraum, no. 3, 1959. 

Ernst DEUBRLEIN. Friedensbemühungen des 
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Hl. Stuhles 1938-39. Stimmen der Zeit, Aug. 
1959. 

Kıaus-Dierer Hozrr. Die Agrarpolitik des 
deutschen Faschismus als Mittel zur Vorbe- 
reitung des zweiten Weltkrieges. Zeitsch. f. 
Geschichtswiss., no, 6, 1959. 

Jii Hayex. The Conquest of Czechoslo- 
vakia by the Fascist Aggressors i in March, 1939 
[in Russian]. Nor. i noveish. ist., no. 4, 1959. 

V. A. Novopran. The Aggression of Hit- 
ler’s Germany against Poland in 1939 [in 
Russian]. Ibid, 

A. Nixonov. The Western Powers and the 
Outbreak of the War in Europe. Internat. Aff. 
(Moscow), Sept. 1959. 

HaNs-Joacum« Dönme. Die Motive der 
Zigeuner-Deportation vom Mai 1940. Viertel- 
jahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., Oct. 1959. 

Jürsen RomwEr. Der Kearney-Zwischenfall 
am 17, Oktober 1941. Martne-Rundsch., Oct. 
1959. 

IscHaEYT. Zur Geschichte des Krieges in 
Russland: Die Kritik Marscball Jeremenkos an 
deutschen Darstellungen. Ostbrief (Lüneburg), 
Oct. 1959. 

B. S. Txr'PuxHovsku. Die grundlegende 
Wende im Grossen Vaterlindischen Krieg. 
Sowjetwissenschaft. Gesellschaftswiss. Beitr., 
no. 8, 1959. (See AHR, Oct. 1959, p. 213.) 

GERHARD HÜMMELCHEN. aumung 
1944. Wehrwiss. Rundsch., Oct. 1959. 

Ricmarzo Hwre. Zur Dokumentation des 
künstlerischen Widerstandes gegen den Fa- 
schismus, Geist und Zeit, no. 5, 1959. 

GEORGES CASTELLAN. Forces d'opposition à 
l’av&nement du UI” Reich. Rev, d’hist. deux. 
guerre mond., Oct. 1959. 

R. Cotienor. L'opposition allemande contre 
Hiller [1939-45]. Ibid. 

Kar. Dietrich Bracusr. La tragédie du 
20 juillet 1944. Ibid. 

D. C. Warr, Les Alliés et la résistance al- 
lemande (1939—1944). Ibid. 

Henri MicmeL. La “résistance” allemande 
dans la résistance européenne. Ibid. 

B. H. M. VLEEKE. De Grote Vier en Duits- 
land 1943-1952. Internat. Spectator, no. 14, 
1959. 

W. M. Bosuyew [V. M, Bozurv]. Der 
Kampf der Sowjetunion für einen demokrati- 
schen Friedensvertrag mit Deutschland in den 
Jahren 1945 bis 1949. Sowjetwissenschaft. 
Gesellschaftswiss. Beitr., no. 10, 1959 (tr. 
from Ist. SSSR, no. 2, 1959). 

PAUL Gmiswskı. Germany and Israel: The 
Reparations Treaty of September 10, 1952. 
World Aff. Quar., July 1959. 

WILHELM Grewe. Neun Wochen Genfer 
Konferenz [May-June 1959]. Aussenpolstik, 
Dec. 1959. 

Kar, W. DzurscH and Lewis J. EDINGER. 
Germany Rejoins the Powers. Yale Rev., Au- 
tumn 1959. 
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Drerer Fricke, Fälschungen im Dienste des 
westdeutschen Revanchismus gegen die Oder- 
Neisse-Friedensgrenze. Zeisch. f. Geschichts- 
wiss., nO. 6, 1959. 

ALEXANDER MARTIN. Der Bonner Revan- 
chismus im Lichte des Vólkerrechts (Pts. I, IT). 
Deutsche Aussenpolink, Nov. 1959; Jan. 1960. 

Dacmar H. PERMAN, Microfilming of Ger- 
man Records in the National Archives. Am. 
Archivist, Oct, 1959. 

Francis L. LogweNHEIM, Guides to Micro- 
filmed German Records: A Review. Ibid. 

EBERHARD SCHETELICH. Zehn Jahre Staat- 
liche Archivverwaltung der Deutschen Demo- 
kratischen Republik. Archienzite., no. 5, 1959. 

Henwur Lörzxe e? al, Deutsches Zentral- 
archiv Potsdam und Merseburg. Ibid. 

Joacam H. KNorr. Werk und Methode des 
Historikers Erich Eyck, Nene deutsche Hefte, 
Nov. 1959. 

Lesu Bopr. Georg Forster: The “Pacific” 
Expert of Eighteenth Century Germany. His. 
Stud., Australia and New Zealand, May 1959. 

EDUARD SPRANOER. Theodor Heuss. Unt- 
versitas, no, 11, 1959. 

Werner T. Anoress and BrapLer F. 
SxrrH. Diaries of Heinrich Himmler's Early 
Years, Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 1959. 

Max RrcnNxx. Alexander von Humboldt. 
Merkur, Scpt. 1959. 

FRANZ SCHNABEL. Alexander von Humboldt. 
Hochland, Oct. 1959. 

Max Gusrav Lange. Karl Jaspers. Neue 
polit. Lit., Oct. 1959. 

FRIEDRICH Prisex, Carl Alexander yon 
Weimar und Adolf Lüderitz. Tradition, no. 
3, 1959. 

Roypen Harrison, See British list. 

STANISLAW SCHWAM. Die Neue Oder Zeitung 
und Karl Marx als ihr Korrespondent. Ibid., 
pt. 2, 1959. 

WALTER Memmo, Carl von Ossietzky 
(1889-1938). Deutsche Rundsch., Oct. 1959. 


DocuMENTS 


JoLrus Ersten, German-Ukrainian Opera- 
tions during World War I [German military 
memorandum, dated Dec. 1, 1915]. Ukrainian 
Quer., June 1959. 

Truro VocELsANG, Hitlers Brief an Reiche- 
nau vom 4. Dezember 1932. Vierteljahrsh. f. 
Zeitgesch., Oct. 1959. 

Anon. Die Roten. Kämpfer: Zur Geschichte 
PD linken Widerstandsgruppe [1929-36]. 
Ibid. 

i WinLIAM V. WaLLace. See Eastern Europe 


K. TsYBINA, Documents on Vichy's Collab- 


Oiher Recent Publications . 


oration with Hitler Germany, Pt. N [1941- 
42]. Internat. Aff. (Moscow), no. 9, 1959. 
(Sec AHR, Jan. 1960, p. 453.) 


AUSTRIA 


KARL Orman FREIHERR VON ÁRETIN. Fürst 
Kaunitz und die ósterreichisch-ostindische Han- 
delskompagnie von 1775. Vierteljahrsch. f. 
Sozial- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., Oct. 1959. 

Hans Kramer. Die Bedeutung des Krieges 
von 1809 für Osterreich, besonders für Tirol. 
Österreich in Gesch. u. Lit., no. 2, 1959. 

ANToN KLEIN. Erzherzog Johann von Oster- 
reich [1782-1859]. Ibid., no. 3, 1959. 

Orro FoLBERTH. Stephan Ludwig Roth 
[1796-1849] und die "Konservative Revolu- 
tion." Der Remter, Apr. 1959. 

BERTOLD WALDSTEIN-W ARTENBERO, See East- 
ern Europe list. 

LászLo ZsıcmonT. The Disintegration of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and the Diplo- 
macy of the Entente [in Hungarian; French 
summary]. Ssdzadok, no. I, 1959. 

M, DE Brock. De Kroatische minderheid in 
Burgenland. Internat. "diei no, 17, 1959. 

Eine amerikanische Osterreich-Bibliographie. 
Der Donauraum, no. 2, 1959. 


SWITZERLAND 


Hanns Rickert. Calvin-Literatur seit 1945. 
Arch. f. Reformationsgesch., no. 1, 1959. 

ANDREAS STAEHELIN, Dic ange des Neu- 
humanismus in Basel. Basler Stadthuch, 1960. 

Gustav STEINER. Die Herkunft des Basler 
Staatsmanns Peter Ochs (1782-1821). Ibid. 

Witty ANDREAS. Jacob Burckhardt auf der 
Höhe des Lebens. Zeitsch. f. Religions- u. 
Geistesgesch., no. 2, 1959. 


BOOKS 


Goettingen Research Committee (ed.). Ger- 
man Eastern Territories: A Manual and Book 
of Reference Dealing with the Regions East of 
the Oder and Neisse. Trans. by Herzen Tau- 
BERT and ANNI MÚCKENHEIM. Goettingen Re- 
search Committee Publication No. 167. Wuerz- 
burg: Holzner; distrib, by the Federal Minis- 
try for Expellees, Refugees and War Victims, 
Bonn, c. 1957. Pp, 196. 

ScHLEICH, Erwin. Die St. Peterskirche in 
Miinchen: Ihre Baugeschichte und thre Bexie- 
hungen zur Stadt im Mittelalter. Oberbayeri- 
sches Archiv für vaterländische Geschichte, 
herausgegeben vom Historischen Verein von 
Oberbayern, Vol. LXXXIII. Munich: Verlag 
des Historischen Vereins von Oberbayern 
Stadtarchiv München, 1958. Pp. 91, 38 plates. 


Articles and Other Books Received 
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Italy 


Emiliana P. Noether 


ARTICLES 


ANDRÉ CHASTEL, See General list. 

GIOVANNI SoRANzo. Orsini Orsino, Adriana 
di Mila, sua madre, e Giulia Farnese, sua 
moglie, nei lori rapporti con Papa Alessandro 
VI. Archivi, no. 2—3, 1959. 

ALDOBRANDINO MALvzEzzi. Papa Urbano VIII 
e la questione della Valtellina. Arch. stor. 
lombardo, 1957. 

Griorcio FArco. Momenti e motivi dell'opera 
muratoriana. Riv. stor, ital., no, 3, 1959. 

Franco Venturi. Alle origini dell'illumi- 
nismo napoletano (dal carteggio di Bartolo- 
meo Intieri). Ibid. 

Grotio BorLari. I carteggi di Francesco 
Melzi D’Eril, Ihid. 

Rassegna trimestrale di studi, no. 1, 1959. 
First issue of new review, edited by G. Maioli, 
A. Torre, and P. Zama, devoted to "TI Risorgi- 
mento e Luigi Carlo Farini.” 

Gruserps Berri. Fonti ideologiche e orien- 
tamenti sociali della democrazia italiana, pts. 
I, IL. Società, July-Aug., Sept-Oct. 1959. 

Francesco CaTALUCCIO. Lo storico e diplo- 
matico A. von Reumont nel Risorgimento 
italiano [in appendix appear 25 reports on 
Italian affairs sent to Prussian court by Von 
Reumont from 1852 to 1856]. Arch. stor. ital., 
no. 3, 1959. 

NIO SALADINO. La crisi della pubblica 
amministrazione alla vigilia del crollo del 
Regno delle Due Sicilie. Arch. stor. per le 
provincie napoletane, LXXVII, 1959. 

S. W;iziam HaLperiN. Visconti-Venosta 
and the Diplomatic Crisis of July 1870. Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Dec. 1959. 

ALDO BERsgLLL La soluzione della crisi 
ministeriale del giugno 1873. Arch. stor. ital., 
nO. I, I959. 

Id. Il problema finanziario del Ministero 
Minghetti. Ibid., no. 2, 1959. 

GAETANO Zuccont. La politica italiana nel 
processo di riavvicinamento franco-italiano 
(1896-1902). Riv. di studi politici internaz., 
Apr.-]une 1959. 

GIORGIO GRANATA. Noviziato socialista: La 
Critica di Turat. H Mondo, Sept. 15, 1959. 

ANTONIO SALANDRA. Un capitolo inedito 
delle Memorie politiche, with introductory 


note by G. B. Gifuni [chapter omitted when 
Memorie were published in 1951]. Résorgt- 
mento, no. 3, 1959. 

D. C. Warr. Gli accordi mediterranei anglo- 
italiani del 16 aprile 1935. Riv. di studi poli- 
tici internaz., Jan.-Mar. 1959. 

FERDINAND SIEBERT. See German list. 

Aucusro Monti. Sturziana. 7] Ponte, Sept. 
1959. 

Ricnarp A. Websrer. La rinascita della 
Democrazia Cristiana in Italia (1929-1945). 
H Mulino, Aug. 1959. 

Ionazio Weiss. La stampa quotidiana in 
Italia nel 1958. Studi politici, Jan.-June 1959. 

Erro Caranti. Bilancio delle elezioni del 
maggio-giugno 1959. Civitas, July-Aug. 1959. 

GAETANO SALVEMINI, Le due chiese. La re- 
ligione del popolo italiano [unfinished article, 
begun in 1930]. I Mondo, Sept. 22, 1959. 

A. I. VzgNEDIKTOV. Italy and Dalmatia [in 
Russian]. Vestnik ist. mirovot kultury, Jan.- 
Feb. 1959. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Biblion, Rivista di filología, storia e biblio- 
filia, Mar. 1959. New review, edited by A. 
Altamura and B. Nicolini. 

ARNALDO D'Appan1o. Pubblicazioni di storia 
toscana per il centenario del 1859. Arch. stor. 
ital., no. 3, 1959. 

GAETANO ARFE. Studi recenti su democratici 
e socialisti italiani. Rsv. stor. ital., no. 3, 1959. 


DOCUMENTS 


Napra Lznz. Il diario di Griso Dt Giovanni 
faccount of Florentine diplomatic mission to 
Venice in 1448, published in its entirety from 
manuscript in Biblioteca Laurenziana]. Arch. 
stor. ital., no. 2, 1959. 

Il] Risorgimento, no, 2, 1959. Issue contains 
numerous contemporary letters on events in 
Milan and Turin during 1858 and 185g. 


BOOK 


Torranm, Giuseppe. Ultimi Saggi. Bologna: 
Nicola Zanichelli. 1960. Pp. xvi 322. L. 
3,000. l 
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Other Recent Publications 


Eastern Europe* 
Charles Morley 


ARTICLES 


Janos Bax. Historical Lessons of the Work- 
ers’ Councils. The Review (Brussels), Oct. 
1959. 

A, S. Sreayas. The Lithuanian People's 
Struggle against the German Colonizers and 
Their Accomplices in 1915-17. Voprosy tst., 
Oct. 1959. 

P. B. Bauart. The Soviet-Latvian Pact of 
Mutual Assistance of October 5, 1939 [in 
Russian]. Akademita obshch. nauk, Uchen. 
sap. XXXIII, 1958. 

Groro W. SrRoBEL. Oskar Lange und die 
Reformbestrebungen in der  marxistischen 
Wirtschaftstheorie Polens. Europa-Archiv, Oct, 
5-20, 1959. 

STANLEY J. ZvzwiEWsKI. Coal in Poland's 
Economy and Foreign Trade. Jour. Central 
European Aff., Oct. 1959. 

Heumour Lórzkr. Das Archivwesen der 
Volksrepublik Polen. Archivmitt., no. 2, 1959. 

ALFRED Boumann, Die Bevölkerung der 
Oder-Neisse-Gebiete. Aussenpolitth, July 1959. 

WiLLIAM V. WALLACE. New Documents on 
the History of Munich. A Selection from the 
Soviet and Czechoslovak Archives. Internat. 
Aff. (London), Oct. 1959. 

MirosLav Kropruam. The 1944 Uprising— 
a Major Landmark in the History of the Slo- 
vak People’s National-Liberation Struggle. 
Voprosy ist., Sept. 1959. 

Perer A. Toma. Soviet Strategy in the 
Slovak Uprising of 1944. Jour. Central Euro- 
pean Aff., Oct. 1959. 

Ricuarp PrLAscHKA. Das böhmische Staats- 
recht in tschechischer Sicht. Zeizsch. f. Ostfor- 
sch., no, I, 1959. 

HxLmuT SLAPNICKA. Die Stellungnahme des 
Deutschtums der Sudetenlinder zum “His- 
torischen Staatsrecht.” Ibid. 

Bx»rHoLD WALDSTEIN-WARTENBERG. Der 
letzte Ausgleichsversuch in Böhmen vor dem 
ersten Weltkrieg [1913-14]. Der Donauraum, 
no. 2, 1959. 

A. SNEJDAREK. The Participation of the 
Sudeten-German Nazis in the Munich Tragedy. 
Historica (Prague), I, 1959. 

J. V. PoLiensxf, Archives in Czechoslo- 
vakia and the Study of World History. Ibid. 

Joser Macex, L'historiographie tchécoslo- 
vaque en 1957. Ibid. 

Harns L. CourrER, The Hungarian Peas- 


antry: 1848-1956. Am. Slavic and East Exro- 
pean Rev., Dec, 1959. 

GEORGE GINSBURGS, Hungary and Hun- 
garian Exiles: Laws and Policies. Jour. Cen- 
tral European Aff., Oct. 1959. 

Grorog Vissi. Remarks about Marxist-Len- 
intst Historiography in Hungary. The Review 
(Brussels), Oct. 1959. 

IoNo Mrrev. Stoyan Zaimov's Role in the 
Bulgarian Liberation Movement. Voprosy ist., 
Sept. 1959. 

.PAuL Saour. Problems of Party Reform in 
Yugoslavia. Am. Slavic and East Ewropean 
Rev., Oct. 1959. 

Econ NEUBERGER. Centralization vs. De- 
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perto-Carola, june 1959. 

AnrHUR H. Corr. The Tempo of Mer- 
cantile Life in Colonial America. Bus. Hist. 
Rev., Autumn 1959. 

DrgTMAR RoTHERMUND. Political Factions 
and the Great Awakening. Pennsylvania Hist., 
Oct. 1959. 

Roy N. Loxken. The Concept of Democ- 
racy in Colonial Political Thought. William 
and Mary Quar., Oct. 1959. 

BrapLEY CHaPIN. Colonial and Revolution- 
ary Origins of the American Law of Treason. 
Ibid., Jan. 1960. 

Lawrence Henry Gipson. The Drafting of 
the Albany Plan of Union: A Problem in 
Semantics. Pennsylvania Hist., Oct. 1959. ` 

ALISON GILBERT Orson. The British Gov- 
ernment and Colonial Union, 1754. William 
and Mary Quar., Jan. 1960. 

Nues Anverson. The General Chooses a 
Road: The Forbes Campaign of 1758 to Cap- 
ture Fort Duquesne [cont.]. Western Pennsyl- 
vania Hist. Mag., Sept. 1959. 

Lawrence Henry Gieson, A View of the 
Thirteen Colonies at the Close of the Great 
War for the Empire, 1763. New York Hist., 
Oct. 1959. 

Pack Smrt. David Ramsay and the Causes 
of the American Revolution. William and 
Mary Quar., Jan. 1960. 

ALLEN S. Jonson. The Passage of the Sugar 
Act. Ibid., Oct. 1959. 

Davin S. Lovuyoy. Rights Imply Equality: 
The Case against Admiralty Jurisdiction in 
America, 1764-1776. Ibid. 

Jonn Broozer. See British list. 

JuLıan P, Born. Silas Deane: Death by a 
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Kindly Teacher of Treason? II. William and 
Mary Quar., Oct. 1959. 

NATHANIEL C. Hucues, Jr. The Methodist 
Christmas Conference: Baltimore, December 
24, 1784-January a, 1785. Maryland Hist. 
Mag., Sept. 1959. 

Jacon E. Cooxr. Alexander Hamilton’s Au- 
thorship of the "Caesar" Letters. William and 
Mary Quar., Jan. 1960. 

Jackson T. Marn. Charles A. Beard and the 
Constitution: A Critical Review of Forrest 
McDonald's We the People. Ibid. 

James J. Hestin. “Amendments are Neces- 
sary” [George Clinton and George Mason]. 
New-York Hist. Soc, Quar., Oct. 1959. 


Norman Darn and Eric T, Carson. Social ` 


Class and Psychological Medicine in the United 
States, 1789-1824. Bull. Hist. Medicine, Sept.- 
Oct. 1959. 

Marre Carolyn KLINKHAMER. The Use of 
History in the Supreme Court, 1789-1839. 
University of Detroit Law Jour., June 1959. 

James W. Gour». The Origins of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Western Pol. 
Quar., Sept. 1959. 

DoNArL» D. Jackson. Some Books Carried by 
Lewis and Clark. Bull. Missouri Hist, Soc., 
Oct. 1959. 

J. Mackay HrrsmMan. Alarum on Lake On- 
tario, Winter 1812-1813. Mil. Af., Fall 1959. 

RicHARD Warsa. Fort McHenry, 1814: The 
Star Fort. Maryland Hist. Mag., Sept. 1959. 

JomN S. GALBRATTH. British-American Com- 
petition in the Border Fur Trade of the 1820's. 
Minnesota Hist., Sept. 1959. 

WywpHAM D. Mres. A Versatile Explorer: 
A Sketch of William H. Keating [1799-1840]. 
Ibid., Dec. 1959. 

Dorcz B. Nuwis, Ja. The Enigma of the 
Sublette Overland Party, 1845. Pacific Hist. 
Rev., Nov. 1959. 

Francis Honor. Yankee in England: James 
Henry Hackett and the Debut of American 
Comedy. Quar. Jour. Speech, Dec. 1959. 

CLIFFORD S. GRIFFIN. The Abolitionists and 
the Benevolent Societies, 1831-1861. Jour. 
Negro Hist., July 1959. 

Joseren Rossi, Uncle Tom's Cabin and Prot- 
estantism in Italy. Am. Quar., Fall 1959. 

EDWARD LURIE. Louis Agassiz and the Idea 
of Evolution. Victorian Stud., Sept. 1959. 

W. B. McDaNrizr. II. A View of 19th Cen- 
tury Medical Historiography in the United 
States of America, Bull. Hist. Medicine, Sept— 
Oct. 1959. 

Myron F. Brioutrietp, America and the 
Americans, 1840-1860, as Depicted in English 
Novels of the Period. Am. Lit., Nov. 1959. 

ErszzT B. SwrrH. Francis P. Blair and the 
Globe: Nerve Center of the Jacksonian Democ- 
racy. Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., Oct. 1959. 

Donavo W. Girrm. The American Navy 


Other Recent Publications 


at Work on the Brazil Station, 1827-1860. 
Am. Neptune, Oct. 1959. 

Howarp Henry Peckmam. Tears for Old 
Tippecanoe: Religious Interpretations of Presi- 
dent Harrison's Death. Proc. Am. Antiquarian 
Soc., Apr. 15, 1959. 

JoHN P, Broom. Johnny Gringo at the Pass 
of the North [1846-48]. Password, Oct. 1959. 

A. M, LussrnHUIZEN-VAN GELDER. Ameri- 
kaanse mémoires uit het midden van de 19% 
ecuw. Tijd. voor Gesch., LXXII, no. 2, 1959. 

Roserr G. GUNDERSON. Reading Lincoln's 
Mail. Indiana Mag. Hist., Dec. 1959. 

Jomm QurNLAN. The Lincoln-Douglas De- 
bates. Irish Eccles. Rec., Dec. 1959. 

J. W. SceuLre NonpnHorr. See Low Coun- 
tries list. 

Harry N. Scherser. The Pay of Troops 
and Confederate Morale in the Trans-Missis- _ 
sippi West. Arkansas Hist. Quar., Winter 1959. 

ALBERT CASTEL. Kansas Jayhawking Raids 
into Western Missouri in 1861, Missouri Hist. 
Rev., Oct. 1959. 

Ira Don Ricnarps. The Battle -of Poison 
Spring [1863]. Arkansas Hist. Quar., Winter 
1959. 

Epwiw C. Bearss. The Battle of the Post of 
Arkansas [1863]. Ibid., Autumn 1959. 

KENNETH A. BERNARD. The Music at Gettys- 
burg [Nov. 18-19, 1863]. Lincoln Herald, 
Fall 1959. 

Jac Werer. Nathan Bedford Forrest: An 
Analysis of Untutored Military Genius, Ten- 
nessee Hist, Quar., Sept. 1959. 

Jack D. L. Horses. Forrest's 1864 Raid on 
Memphis. Ibid., Dec. 1959. 

BERNARD A. WEISBERGER. The Dark and 
Bloody Ground of Reconstruction Historiog- 
raphy. Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 1959. 

. PAUL SrRAsSMANN. Creative Destruction 
and Partial Obsolescence in American Eco- 
nomic Development, Jour. Econ. Hist., Sept. 
1959. 

Joz B. Franrz. Borden at the Century Mark: 
Case Study of a Centennial Observance. Bus. 
Hist. Rev., Winter 1959. 

Henry Ersmr. The Development of Per- 
sonnel Management in the United States. 
Ibid., Autumn 1959. 

Georor G. S. MurpmY and ARNOLD ZELL- 
NER. Sequential Growth: The Labor-Safety- 
Valve Doctrine and the Development of 
American Unionism, Jour. Econ. Hist., Sept. 
1959. 

Irvin G. Wyrrrg, Social Darwinism and the 
Businessman. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., Oct, 15, 
1959. 

Ricuanp W. Gaste. Birth of an Employers’ 


- Association [National Association of Manufac- 


turers]. Bus. Hist. Rev., Winter 1959. 
Jonn TrepLE. The Anatomy of Prejudice: 
Origins of the Robber Baron Legend. Ibid. 
G. Heserron Evans, Jr. Business Entre- 


Articles and Other-Books Received 


preneurs, Their Major Functions and Related 
Tenets. Jour. Econ. Hist., June 1959. 

Gasnizt Korxo. The Premises of Business 
Revisionism. Bus. Hist. Rer:, Autumn 1959. 

RoszaT V. EaoLY. American Capitalism: A 
Transformation? Ibid., Winter 1959. 

Doris M. ALEXANDER. The Passion Play in 
America. Am. Quar., Fall 1959. 

CHARLES FENTON, The American Academy 
of Arts and Letters vs. All Comers: Literary 
Rags and Riches in the a South Atlantic 
Quar., Autumn 1959. 

Grorce S. Haor. Aati Tnediectialim in 


Press Comment, 1828 and 1952. Journalism 


Quar., Fall 1959. 

WILMER A. LINKUGEL, Horatio Seymour, 
Stump Speaker in 1868. Quar. Jour. Speech, 
Dec. 1959. 

AxNoLD M. PAUL. Dl Progressivism, the 
Courts, and the Crisis of the 1890's. Bus. Hist: 
Rev., Winter 1959. 

Marto DE Crampr. Note sul movimento so- 
Galista tra gli emigrati italiani negli U.S.A. 
(1890-1921). Cronache meridionali, Apr. 
1959: 

C. Vann Woopwarn. The Populist Heritage 
and the Intellectual. Am. Scholar, Winter 
1959—60. 


Roy Lusovs. The Twentieth Century City: - 


The Progressive as Municipal Reformer. Mid- 
Am., Oct. 1959. 


Waar B. GarEwoop, Ja. James Calvin 


Hemphill: Southern Critic of Woodrow Wil- 
son, 1911-1912. Georgia Rev., Winter 1959. 

Davo Mars. Justice Benjamin Nathan 
Cardozo: His Life and Character [1870-1938]. 
Pub. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., Sept. 1959. 

Preston J. Hussard. The Muscle Shoals 
Controversy, 1920-1932. Tennessee Hist. 
Quar., Sept. 1959. 

MerLe Conr. Subsidizing Radicalism: The 
American Fund for Public Service, 1921-41. 
Social Service Rev., Sept. 1959.. 

RicHagp S. Krixenpart. A Professor [M. 


L. Wilson] in Farm Politics. Mid-Am., Oct. 


1959. 
GEoRGE J. TANHAM. Service Relations Sixty 
Years Ago. Mil, Aff., Fall 1959. 


Jour A. DeNovo. A Railroad for Turkey: 


The Chester Project, 1908-1913. Bus. Hist. 
Rev., Autumn 1959. 

GzmaLp E. WHEELER. Republican Philip- 
pine Policy, 1921-1933. Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Nov. 1959. 

E. Davm Cronon. In g the New 
Good Neighbor Policy: The Cuban Crisis of 
1933. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 1959. 

Harry Ermer Barnes. Die Kent-Doku- 
mente. Nation Europa, Aug. 1959. 

Geraro E. WHEELER. The United States 
Navy and War in the Pacific. World Aff. 
Quar., Oct. 1959. 
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Joe G. TarLor. Air Support of Guerrillas 
on Cebu. Mil. Aff., Fall 1959. 
O. EnxuNp Cross. Formosa and the Off. 
shore Islands in American Policy, 1950—1955. 
Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec. 1959. 


DOCUMENTE 
Epwarp G. Wurms. The Orderly Book of 


Colonel Henry Bouquet’s Expedition against 
the Ohio Indians, 1764 [concl.]. Western 


: Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Sept. 1959. 


Grupert CHIiNARD. Random Notes on Two 
“Bagatelles” [Benjamin Franklin, 1778]. Proc. 


' Am. Philos. Soc., Dec. 15, 1959. 


HELMUT DE TERRA. Alexander von Hum- 


boldt's -Correspondence with Jefferson, Madi- 


son, and Gallatin. bid. 
James W. Covinaron. Correspondence be- 


. tween Mexican Officials at Sante Fe and Offi- 


cials in Missouri, 1823-25. Bull, Missouri 


Hist. Soc., Oct. 1959. 


C. A. PorTER Horxıns. A Marylander in 


‘the Mexican War: Some Letters of J. J. 


Archer. Maryland Hist. Mag., Dec. 1959. 
RAYBURN S. Moore. John Brown's Raid at 
Harpers Ferry: An Eyewitness Account by 


‘Charles White. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., 


Oct. 1959. 

Jonn L. Meuron. The Diary of a Drum- 
mer, by Charles L. Sheldon [1st Michigan 
cavalry]. Michigan Hist., Sept. 1959. 

A. Lixcotn, My Dear Governor: Letters 
Exchanged by Theodore Roosevelt and Hiram 
Johnson [1910-13]. California Hist. Soc. 


Quar., Sept. 1959. 


Wurm T. Auperson. Taft, Roosevelt, and 
the U. S. Steel Case: A Letter of Jacob Mc- 
Gavock Dickinson [1925]. Tennessee Hist. 
Quar., Sept. 1959. 

Memories of Woodrow Wilson, by Cary T. 


- Grayson. Atlantic, Nov. 1959. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
COLONIES AND STATES 


Gzoznoz H. WirLraws. The Seminary in the 
Wilderness: A Representative Episode in the 
Cultural History of.-Northern New England 
[Gilmanton Seminary, New Hampshire, 
1835-46]. Harvard Lib. Bull., Autumn 1959. 

MALCOLM FREIBERG. How to Become a 
Colonial Governor: Thomas Hutchinson of 
Massachusetts. Rev. of Politics, Oct. 1959. 

Evia P. DoucLass. Fisher Ames, Spokes- 
man -for New England Federalism. Proc. Am. 
Philos. Soc., Oct. 15, 1959. 

RoNALp.F, Rew. The Boylston Professorship 
of Rhetoric and Oratory, 1806-1904: A Case 


- Study in Changing Concepts of Rhetoric and 


Pedagogy. Quar. Jour. Speech, Oct. 1959. 
Ricnarp D. Birnsarí. Emerson and the 

Church of Rome. ‘Am. Lit., Nov. 1959. 
Gorpon L. Tomas. Benjamin F. Butler, 

Prosecutor. Quar. Jour. Speech, Oct. 1959. 
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Epwarp P, Auexanper. The New York 
State Historical Association Reaches Sixty. 
New York Hist., Oct. 1959. 

Lawrence H, Lauper. Livingston: A 
New View of New York Politics. Ibid. 

Leonardo W. Levy. Did the Zenger Case 
Really Matter? Freedom of the Press in. Colo- 
nial New York. William and Mary Quar. 
Jan. 1960. 

IsanzL T. Kevsay. Joseph Brant: The Leg- 
end and the Man, a Foreword. New York 
Hist., Oct. 1959. 

Dav L. Srernina, John Pintard (1759- 
1844): 'The First City Inspector of New York. 
New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., Oct. 1959. 

Nex A, McNarL. John Greig: Land 
Agent and Speculator [1779-1858; New 
York]. Bus. Hist. Rev., Winter 1959. 

Baynp Srur. The Essence of New York 
City. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., Oct. 1959. 

Brax# McKzLvxv. Lights and Shadows in 
Local Negro History. Rochester Hist., Oct. 
1959. 

WiLtraM J. Cuore. The New Jersey Whig 
Campaign of 1840. Proc. New Jersey Hist. 
Soc., Oct. 1959. 

Harry N, Maroner. Pittsburgh’s Foremost 
Pioneer Surgeon—Albert G. Walter [1811- 
76]. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Sept. 
1959. 


DOCUMENT 


Minutes of the Presbytery in the Eastward, 
1771-1772. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Dec. 
1959. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


Pauw P. Van Riper and Harry N. SCHEIBER. 
The Confederate Civil Service. Jour. Southern 
Hist., Nov. 1959. 

BERNARR Cazsar. The Confederate Veteran. 
Alabama Rev., Oct. 1959. 

Wayne E. Forrer. The South and the 
Rural Free Delivery of Mail, Jour. Southern 
Hist., Nov. 1959. 

T. Warson Street. The Evolution Con- 
troversy in the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Dec. 1959. 

Axrraur E. KaxixEN, Maryland Population, 
1631-1730. Maryland Hist. Mag., Dec. 1959. 

JANE L. Purr»s. Charles J. Bonaparte and 
Negro Suffrage in Maryland. Ibid. 

CmazL.Es B. CLARK. Suppression and Con- 
trol of Maryland, 1861-1865. Ibid., Sept. 1959. 

Jack P. Greene. Foundations of Political 
Power in the Virginia House of Burgesses, 
1720-1776. William and Mary Quar. Oct. 
1959. 

RoszxT Leror Hniprup. A Campaign to 
Promote the Prosperity of Colonial Virginia 
[1759-75]. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
Oct. 1959. 


Other Recent Publications 


Lucite Gairrrre. South Carolina and 
Fort Alabama, 1714-1763. Alabama Rev., 
Oct. 1959» 

RicHagD M, Jevuson. Antecedents of the 
South Carolina Currency Acts of 1736 and 
1746. William and Mary Quar., Oct. 1959. 

Jacx P. GREENE, The South Carolina Quar- 
tering Dispute, 1757-1758. Sowth Carolina 
Hist. Mag., Oct. 1959. 

Epwarp Tucker. The Cumming-McDuffie 
Duel and Richard Henry Wilde. Georgia Rev., 
Winter 1959. 

MARTIN Assotr. Freedom's Cry: Negroes 
and Their Meetings in South Carolina, 1865- 
1869. PAylon Quar., Fall 1959. 

Epwix D. Horrman. The Genesis of the 
Modern Movement for Equal Rights in South 
Carolina, 1930-39. Jour. Negro Hist, Oct. 
1959. 

Mary MarciaN Lowman. James Andrew 
Corcoran: Editor, Theologian, Scholar (18a0~ 
1889). Rec. Am. Catholic Hist. Soc. Phila- 
delphia, Mar.-June 1959. 

CLARENCE A. BacoTE. Negro Officeholders 
in Georgia under President McKinley. Jour. 
Negro Hist., July 1959. 

Id. Negro Proscriptions, Protests, and Pro- 
posed Solutions in Georgia, 1880-1908, Jour. 
Southern Hist., Nov. 1959. 

James W. COVINGTON, Trade Relations be- 
tween Southwestern Florida and Cuba, 1600- 
1840. Florida Hist. Quar., Oct. 1959. 

Jack D. L. Horsees. Fort Ferdinand of the 
Blufís: Life on the Spanish-American Frontier, 
1795-1797. West Tennessee Hist. Soc. Papers, 
1959. 

DoucLas Epwarp LzacH. John Gordon of 
Gordon's Ferry [1754-1819]. Tennessee Hist. 
Quar., Dec. 1959. 

EuczNz P. Wırıome and Herra HarzrELD. 
Catholic Serials of the Nineteenth Century in 
Tennessee. Rec. Am. Catholic Hist. Soc. Phila- 
delphia, Mar—June 1959. 

Joan Christmas in Old Natchez. 
Jour. Mississippi Hist., Oct. 1959. 

EvoeNE K. Brisrow. Variety Theatre in 
Memphis, 1859-1862. West Tennessee Hist. 
Soc. Papers, 1959. 

Mas. Jesse W. Fox. Beale Street and the 
Blues. Ibid. 

CuanLEs W. Warrs. Colbert's Reserve and 
the Chickasaw Treaty of 1818. Alabama Rev., 
Oct. 1959. 

WINBOURNE MAGRUDER Draxz. The Missis- 
sippi Reconstruction Convention of 1865, Jour. 
Mississippi Hist., Oct. 1959. ` 

Harop F. KAUFMAN et al. Mississippi 
Churches: A Half Century of Change. Missis- 
sppi Quar., Summer 1959 

A. M. GIBSON. A Social History of the Tri- 
State District. Chron. Oklahoma, Summer 
1959. 

DonaLp J. ÁBRAMOSKE. The Federal Lead 


A 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Leasing System in Missouri. Missouri Hist. 
Rev., Oct. 1959. 

Lonnie J. Wurre. The Arkansas Territorial 
Election of 1823. Arkansas Hist. Quar., Win- 
ter 1959. 

Ruru InxNE Jones. Ante-bellum Watering 
Places of Arkansas. Ibid., Autumn 1959. 

Dorsey D. Jones, He Taught Near Eudora, 
Arkansas, in the Early Sixties [Civil War ca- 
reer of pro-Union Milan W. Serl]. Ibid. 

Frank F. Finney, Sx. The Indian Territory 
Iluminatüng Oil Company. Chron. Oklahoma, 
Summer 1959. 

Berun B. CHAPMAN. Oklahoma City, from 
Public Land to Private Property. Ibid. 

FRANZ A. Barrear. County High Schools 
in Oklahoma. Ibid. 

Burt Nocorz. Anglo Observers of the 
Southwest Borderlands, 1825-1890: The Rise 
of a Concept. Arizona and the West, Summer 
1959. 

J. W. Wrams, Coronado: From the Rio 
Grande to the Concho. Southwestern Hist. 
Quar., Oct. 1959. 

Roserr L. Jones, The First Iron Furnace in 
Texas. Ibid. 

J. J. Bownen. The Texas-New Mexico 
Boundary Dispute along the Rio Grande. Ibid. 

JeroLp Gwayn WippisoN. Historical Geog- 
raphy of the Middle Rio Puerco Valley, New 
Mexico. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct. 1959. 

Jack L. Cross. The Pre-road Building Pe- 
riod in New Mexico Territory. Password, Oct. 


1959. 

Id. El Paso-Fort Yuma Wagon Road [1857- 
60]. Ibid., Apr. 1959. 

Warum J. Parisa. The German Jew and 
the Commercial Revolution in Territorial New 
Mexico (1850-1900). New Mexico Quar., 
Autumn 1959. 

Epwarp H. Spicer. European Expansion 
and the Enclavement of Southwestern Indians. 
Arizona and the West, Summer 1959. 

James R. Hasrinos. The Tragedy at Camp 
Grant in 187r. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Davip B. Qumm. Notes by a Pious Colonial 
Investor [Sir Stephen Powle], 1608-1610. 
William and Mary Quar., Oct. 1959. 

ManzcaRET DesCHamps Moore. A Northern 
Professor [Alexander Taggart McGill] Win- 
ters in Columbia, 1852-1853. South Carolina 
Hist. Mag., Oct. 1959. 

Jonn E. Parsons, A Souvenir of Charleston 
[1865]. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., Oct. 
1959. 

FRANK L. Were, Ja. The Journals of Lieu- 
tenant John Pickell, 1836-1837. Florida Hist. 
Quar., Oct. 1959. 

Rıcrarp K. MunnocH, The Return of Run- 
away Slaves, 1790—1794. Ibid. 

AxTHUR W. Tuomrson. A Massachusetts 


nn 
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Traveller on the Florida Frontier [W. T. 
Allen, 1852]. Ibid. 

J. W. L. Marzock. The Battle of the Bluffs, 
from the Journal of John Cotten [1781]. 
Tennessee Hist. Quar., Sept. 1959. 

Jack D. L. Hormes. Joseph A. Gronauer 
and the Civil War in Memphis. West Tennes- 
see Hist. Soc. Papers, 1959. 

ADLAI FEATHER. Colonel Don Fernando de 
la Concha Diary, 1788. New Mexico Hist. 
Rey., Oct. 1959. 

DoNALD M. Powzrr. The “Baron of Ari- 
zona" Self-revealed: A Letter [James Addison 
Reavis] to His Lawyer in 1894. Arizona and 
the West, Summer 1959. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


Jorn H. Warre, Jr. The Mount Adams and 
Eden Park Inclined Plane Railway, ‘The 
Kerper Road” [1878-1948]. Bull. Hist. and 
Philos, Soc. Ohio, Oct. 1959. 

James FL Ropasavon. The Cincinnati Riot 
of 1884. Museum Echoes (Ohio Hist. Soc.), 
Dec. 1959. 

Frep R. MARCKHOFF, Currency and Bank- 
ing in Illinois before 1865. Illinois State Hist. 
Soc. ]our., Autumn 1959. 

Huser W. ExLinGsworTH. John P. Altgeld 
on Oratory. Quar. Jour. Speech, Oct, 1959. 

Rosert M. Warner. Chase S. Osborn's 
1910 Primary Election Campaign, Michigan 
Hist., Sept. 1959. 

WitLiaM A, SuLLIVAN. The 1913 Revolt of 
the Michigan Copper Miners. Ibid, 

Perer J. Coleman. The Woodhouse Fam- 
ily: Grant County Pioneers. Wisconsin Mag. 
Hist., Summer 1959. 

Dororuy J. Ernst. Daniel Wells, Jr, Wi- 
consin Commissioner to the Crystal Palace 
Exhibition of 1851. Ibid. 

BrgRTHA L. HensroN. Artist as Buffalo 
Hunter: Paul Kane and the Red River Half- 
breeds, Minnesota Hist., Dec. 1959. 

Roserr C. ToorLz. Steamboat Pioneer: The 
Early Career of William F. Davidson. Ibid., 
Sept. 1959. 

ErLine Jorstap. Personal Politics in the 
Origin of Minnesota’s Democratic Party. Ibid. 

Ruopa R. Gusan. Ramsay, Donnelly, and 
the Congressional Campaign of 1868. Ibid, 
Dec. 1959. 

KENNETH O, Byorx. Mormon Missionaries 
and Minnesota Scandinavians, lbid. 

James C. MaLIN. Ironquill’s “The Washer- 
woman's Song." Kansas Hist. Quar., Autumn 
1959. 

Jorn G, Cr4nEk, Mark W. Delahay, Peri- 
P ri Politician: A Historical Case Study. 
Ibid. 
Emory LiwpQuisr, Religion in Kansas dur- 
ing the Era of the Civil War [cont.]. did. 

James IvgEzNR Dowre. Sven Gustaf Larson, 
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Pioneer Pastor to the Swedes of Nebraska. 
Nebraska Hist., Sept. 1959. 

Ricuanp C. Overton. Why Did the C. B. & 
Q. Build to Denver? Ibid. 

WiLLiAM D, Torrence. Great Independent: 
The Lincoln Telephone Company, 1903-1908. 
Bus. Hist. Rev., Autumn 1959. 

GiL.BERT C. Frre. Flight from the Farm. 
Nebraska Hist., Sept. 1959. 

Dars L. MoncaN. The Ferries of the Forty- 
niners, part II. Ann. Wyoming, Oct. 1959. 

Marvin S. Hur, The Historiography of 
Mormonism. Church Hist., Dec. 1959. 

Mrznrrr Brown. Digging Doctors. Colo- 
rado Mag., Oct. 1959. 

Wayne E. Fourier. The Grange in Colo- 
rado. Ibid. 

Ermo R. Rıcnarnson. The Struggle for the 
Valley: California's Hetch Hetchy Contro- 
versy, 1905-1913. California Hist. Soc. Quar., 
Sept. 1959. 

Prrer Jonn PowwyLt. Issiwun: Sacred Buf- 
falo Hat of the Northern Cheyenne. Montana, 
jan. 1960. 

Dan CusmMAN. Cordova Lode Comstock 
[1865-93]. Ibid., Oct. 1959. 

LAWRENCE w. Forestry Missionary 
[1894-99; George Patrick Ahearn]. Ibid. 

Davio E. Mitzen. Maritime Fur Trade Ri- 
valry in the Pacific Northwest. Historian, Aug. 
1959. 

Currrorp M. Drury. Beginnings in the 
Synod of Oregon. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., 
Dec. 1959. 

ALFRED L. Lomas. Brother Jonathan: Pio- 
neer Steamship of the Pacific Coast [1852-65]. 
Oregon Hist. Quar., Sept. 1959. 

Ropert L, Warrner. Grants Indian Peace 
Policy on the Yakima Reservation, 1870-82. 
Pacifie Northwest Quar., Oct. 1959. 

GonpoN B. Dopns, Artificial xi panon of 
Salmon in Oregon, 1875-1910. Ibid. 

Francis D. Hares, Jr. The Jacksonville 
Cannonball: The History of the Rogue River 
Valley Railway, 1890-1925. Ibid. 

Hanorp F. Taccarr. Scaling on St, George 
Island, 1868. Pacific Hist. Rev., Nov. 1959. 

Wriuam R. SmpaLL. The Yukon Water- 
il in the Development of Interior Alaska. 
Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Donar F. CanMoNY and Naomi MULLEN- 
DORE HovaHam. Spencer Records’ Memoir of 
the Ohio Valley Frontier, 1766-1795. Indiana 
Mag. Hist., Dec. 1959. 

ROBERT CONSTANTINE. Minutes of the Board 
of Trustees for Vincennes University (October 
16, 1807—December 11, 1811). Ibid. Sept. 
1959. 

Doucras H. Gorpon and GEoncE S. May. 
Michigan Journal, 1836, by John M. Gordon 
[cont]. Michigan Hist., Sept. 1959. 

Gens M, GressLeY. Harvard Man Out 


Other Recent Publications 


West: The Letters of Richard Trimble, 1882— 
1887. Montana, Jan. 1960. 

Doanoruv M. Jomson. Three Hundred 
Grand! [Senator William A. Clark bribery, 
1899]. Ibid. 

JaN-ALszERT Gorr. From “Oppressed Flan- 
ders” to the “Most Beautiful Country in the 
World" [1845]. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Sum- 
mer 1959. 

Epwarp O, Parry. Observations on the 
Prairies, 1867, by Henry C. Parry. Montana, 
Oct. 1959. 

DorormY M. Jounson. The Graft That 
Failed: From the Journals of Fred Whiteside 
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Interpretation and Reinterpretation 
The Chicago Meeting, 1959 


I 


The seventy-fourth annual meeting of the American Historical Association 
was held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago, December 28-30, 1959. The 
pervading emphasis throughout was on the interpretation of history and the 
need for reinterpretation. Papers of a purely informational character were few, 
though the brevity of the following accounts may tend to obscure this fact. Many 
of the papers will be published in various journals. This report will but serve 
as a guide to their content. In order to emphasize and direct the interpretative 
approach the first half day was devoted to a general session on interpretation, 
with three outstanding speakers—two historians and a philosopher. 

Attendance at the meeting was large, the registrations numbering 2,803, an 
Association record. Of the total of sixty sessions, twenty-one were set up jointly 
with cooperating societies, three were dinners, and nine were luncheon confer- 
ences. Local arrangements were excellently handled by a large committee headed 
by Paul Barton Johnson of Roosevelt University. Martin Lowery of DePaul 
University was in charge of registration; Gordon Goodman of the University 
of Illinois (Chicago) took care of publicity; Walter Arnstein, Margaret Maddox, 
Peggy Mulvihill, Rudolf Schade, Sister Albertus Magnus, Alice Smith, and others 
did yeoman service on expected and unforeseeable problems. 

The Program Committee, each member of which contributed ideas and helped 
put them into effect, was composed of William W. Abbot of the College of 
William and Mary, Daniel J. Boorstin of the University of Chicago, Robert F. 
Byrnes of Indiana University, Vernon Carstensen of the University of Wisconsin, 
Alexander DeConde of the University of Michigan, George L. Mosse of the 
University of Wisconsin, Charles E. Nowell of the University of lilinois, and 
Franklin D. Scott of Northwestern University as chairman. Special recognition 
for assistance not recorded in the printed program is due to Stanley Pargellis of 
the Newberry Library, to the many historians and librarians throughout the 
country who gave suggestions and advice, to the Chicago Sun-Times and the 
Chicago Daily News, and to Adlai Stevenson who honored the speakers’ table 
with his presence at the annual dinner. The Executive Secretary, Boyd Shafer, 
stood by always with advice and a helping hand. 


II 


The opening general session, an innovation for the Association, sharpened the 
emphasis on the need for constant reinterpretation of the past. With Allan Nevins 
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presiding, Sir Isaiah Berlin of Oxford University delivered a spirited attack on 
the concept of scientific history; H. Stuart Hughes of Harvard University dealt 
with the historian and the social scientist; and C. Vann Woodward of Johns 
Hopkins University pointed to two main tasks in the present age of reinterpre- 
tation. 

Sir Isaiah's witty paper, evoking frequent laughter from the crowded ball- 
room, described history as the richest of all human studies, entrusted not merely 
with the establishment of facts, but with their arrangement and analysis in con- 
vincing patterns of meaning. But he insisted that historical writing, with its 
essentially "undirectional flow," and in its interpretive aspects the weaving to- 
gether of a wide variety of ideas and hypotheses, could never approach the stand- 
ards of a pure science. It lies at the opposite pole from mathematics, which enjoys 
the highest degree of abstraction from nature; and it achieves its finest effects 
when it is highly descriptive in character. 

Hughes agreed that history would cease to be itself if 1t deserted tbe literary 
and discursive mold in which its original practitioners cast it. He declared that 
conventional uses of statistics were less profitable than such relatively novel pro- 
cedures as opinion surveys, sampling methods, and content analysis. It is impor- 
tant, he said, for historians to become sufficiently familiar with such tools in 
order to look with new eyes on the records of the past. The methods of cultural 
anthropology offer opportunities for the historian to bring together sociotconomic 
and psychological dimensions of history. He particularly recommended such a field 
study of social models as Bloch had made. Intensive on-the-spot examination of a 
small community would, he declared, best prepare the historian to make a social 
and psychological synthesis of data for a wider society. 

Woodward suggested that the sudden ending of free security for Americans, 
the unbought natural safety of the oceans, might mark as important a shift in 
national destiny and the national character as the ending of the frontier which 
Turner announced in Chicago in 1893. The serenity of free security did as much 
as free homesteads to give us our boundless optimism, our faith in a wide na- 
tional destiny. Now both are lost. He gave a lively description also of the oppor- 
tunity for an extensive reinterpretation of military history opened up by the 
introduction of nuclear weapons, a more significant event than the invention of 
gunpowder. 

A number of other sessions were devoted to various facets of the writing of 
history. The session strictly on historiography was chaired by Harold J. Grimm 
of Ohio State University. In “Historicism and Historical Judgment,” Bruce 
Mazlish of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology traced the origins of his- 
toricism and added the concepts of historical realism and neutralism. The dilemma 
of historical relativism might be obviated by accepting the necessity of selecting 
and ordering materials according to some prior conception based on advanced 
philosophical speculation and refined social science. The historian accepts the 
challenge to discover historical reality, realizing that knowledge of that reality is 
relative. John C. Rule of Ohio State read the paper of Colin Rhys Lovell of the 
University of Southern California on “The Challenge of the Space-Time Con- 
tinuum to Historical Thought.” Lovell stated that history actually deals with forms 
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of energy. Absolute time and space blur and conventional causation breaks down, 
for in the single dimension of the continuum all factors are causal. As men move 
beyond the earth, a new system of time expression will be needed to indicate a 
point in the continuum without reference to any: body in it, Commentator Wal- 
ter A. Sedelow, Jr., of Amherst College stressed the importance of linguistics 
and the social sciences for the historian and stated the necessity of specific exam- 
ples to clarify the writing of history in the dimensions Lovell outlined. 

At the Phi Alpha Theta luncheon, with Edwin B. Coddington of Lafayette 
College as chairman, Max Savelle, University of Washington, spoke on “Pure 
History (Historism) and Applied History (Historicism): No Conflict.” The 
first function of history—historism or pure history—is to study the past for its 
- own sake. Historicism, the second function, means the attempt to interpret the 
present "in terms of its historical development." The two functions are com- 
plements, for the historicist's investigations depend upon the work of the historist. 
Savelle said there could be “no prediction based upon the laws of history, since 
there are no such things as laws of history... ," although admittedly, “actuarial 
prediction is made every day with a high degree of accuracy, and this is essenti- 
ally prediction of the future based upon what has happened in the past." The 
third function of history is closely related to the "problem of epistemology," aris- 
ing from the historian's need to study how men in tlie past knew about them- 
selves and their world. When the historian interprets human experience, history 
becomes, within limitations, a true philosophy, its fourth function. 

George Kennan of the Institute of Advanced Study spoke on “The Experience 
of Writing History" at the Modern European History Section luncheon. Kennan 
was impressed by the numerous epistemological problems that plague historians, 
especially the issue of relativism and a certain sense of inadequacy, if not uncer- 
tainty, in final judgments of past events. The historian is a "lonely worker," 
removed from the world in order to find the time simply to write a major histori- 
cal work. Chairman Shepard B. Clough of Columbia University conducted the 
business meeting. Secretary Gordon A. Craig of Princeton reported the nomina- 
tions of Garrett Mattingly of Columbia for next year's chairman and C. E. Black 
of Princeton for the executive committee, replacing David Owen of Harvard, and 
the slate was declared elected. l 

A special luncheon meeting was held in memory of John Franklin Jameson, 
one of the founders of the American Historical Association. Sidney Painter, Johns 
Hopkins University, presided, and Waldo G. Leland, Director Emeritus of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, delivered a memorial address. In an elo- 
quent appreciation of Jameson as a man and scholar, Leland surveyed Jameson’s 
career as student, teacher, and administrator. He described Jameson as a “con- 
genital scholar” with an astounding memory, an orderly mind, and a clear and 
felicitous literary style. Personally he was friendly, sympathetic, and humorous. 
Jameson’s work as a scholar and promoter of historical scholarship was prodigious. 
He was editor of the American Historical Review from 1895 to 1928. He was 
responsible for the creation of the International Bibliography of Historical Sci- 
ences and the Historical Manuscripts Commission of the American Historical 
Association. He initiated the Dictionary of American Biography. He also played 
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a major role in the establishment of the National Archives. 

The joint session with the American Jewish Historical Society, under the chair- 
manship of Bertram W. Korn, was regarded as unusually stimulating. “An Eval- 
uation of Achievement in American Jewish Local Historical Writing,” by Abra- 
ham G. Duker of the Chicago College of Jewish Studies, was devoted largely to a 
series of recommendations and unanswered questions. Duker urged the profes- 
sional assembling of local archives to preserve materials, national seminars for 
rabbis and other nonhistorians, the stimulation of historical interest and record 
keeping by local organizational affiliates, and local groups’ cooperation with the 
Jewish Historical Commission for the Civil War Centennial. Discussants Hyman 
Berman, Brooklyn College, and Selig Adler, University of Buffalo, agreed with 
Duker that the quality of local historical writing has improved during the past 
decade. Berman felt that the day of pure antiquarianism had passed. Adler 
stressed the need for additional bibliographic tools, indexes, and inventories and 
emphasized the necessity of basing publications on a sound understanding of 
backgrounds. Allan Nevins voiced his feeling that the significance of the Jewish 
contribution to American life had not received proper evaluation. 

Sergius Yakobson of the Library of Congress introduced the speakers and 
discussants on “New Aids and New Ideas in Historical Research” as “historians 
in the disguise of librarians.” Daniel J. Reed also of the Library of Congress 
described the National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections. He recounted 
the history of scholars’ efforts to control the nation’s manuscript collections and 
spoke of the recent establishment of the catalogue in the Library of Congress, 
Thomas R. Adams of the John Carter Brown Library spoke on the problem of 
the effective use of rare book collections. He suggested that the historian will 
find as much “new” material in rare book collections as in manuscript archives. 
Two elements were contrasted: the difference between rare book and general ref- 
erence libraries, and the way a literary scholar as opposed to a historian ap- 
proaches rare books. The first discussant, Stanley Pargellis of the Newberry 
Library, lauded the National Union Catalog as the “greatest book to scholars.” 
He agreed that not enough historians use rare books, tending to depend on un- 
published manuscripts. Edwin Wolfe, the Library Company of Philadelphia, 
challenged all historians to make real use of original materials. He declared: 
“the usefulness of original printed works and documents stems a priori from the 
desire of the researcher to use them. .. . We have or will have the tools; give us 
the men.” 


ul 


Reevaluation and “new light” provided the keynote for the series of sessions 
on European civilization from ancient times to the present. For “The Impact on 
History of Discoveries in the Near East,” with Solomon Katz of the University of 
Washington as chairman, Wallace E. Caldwell of the University of North Caro- 
lina showed how recent archaeological discoveries in the Middle East have added 
to the picture of Minoan-Mycenaen culture and vitally changed its interpretation. 
The decipherment of Linear B has solved some problems, but posed others. The 
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early history of Greece therefore needs complete restudy, and Caldwell proposed 
several lines of inquiry. Ignace J. Gelb of the Oriental Institute reviewed recent 
archaeological discoveries in the Near East, contrasted Oriental with classical 
historiography, and discussed the latter’s broader and more secular interests. The 
commentator, Tom B. Jones of the University of Minnesota challenged some 
points, but emphasized a problem involving both the Aegean and the Near East: 
the necessity for the decipherment of Linear A and for the study of hieroglyphic 
Hittite. Discussion from the floor revealed other facets of the several problems 
posed. | 

The session “New Light on the ‘Dark’ Ages,” chaired by William C. Bark of 
Stanford, opened with Richard E. Sullivan of Michigan State University speak- 
ing on “Religious and Cultural Foundations of a New Order.” Before the Caro- 
lingian era new conditions and experiences changed the ideological status of 
both bishop and monk and led to a new program of action. A different outlook 
also arose in the fourth century in education, the use of the classics, and in the 
modes of expression. In “Social and Economic Foundations of a New Order” 
David Herlihy of Bryn Mawr College indicated a change fundamental to the 
West’s history—the full emergence of the peasantry. This process involved com- 
plicated modifications in farm operation, technology, and attitudes toward agri- 
cultural labor. Commentator Lynn White, jr., University of California, Los 
Angeles, agreed that the period was one of creativity on many fronts as evidenced 
in a new critical attitude and dynamism, the clarification of spatial relationships, 
and the invention of crank motion. 

At the session on "Medieval Merchants and Trade: New Interpretations,” 
Archibald R. Lewis of the University of Texas discussed the fluctuations of trade 
on the Rhone Valley route to Northern Europe, A.D. 300-1200. This natural 
route was important during early Roman times, then declined from 300 to the 
end of the imperial period. Conditions improved from A.D. 500-650, but a second 
decline occurred in the early eighth century; prosperity deteriorated in later Caro- 
lingian times. In the period of remarkable vitality after a. 1000 the route re- 
sumed its position as the single most important artery in Europe linking north 
and south. John W. Baldwin of the University of Michigan presented "Merchants 
in Medieval Society." Following the lead of Sombart, historians have too often 
depreciated the achievements and effectiveness of the medieval merchant and 
accepted the picture that the Church adhered to the formula: no merchant can 
please God. Thirty years of scholarly research has modified this view. Now the 
merchant is claimed to have been the imaginative and vigorous creator of a 
commercial revolution. James L. Cate of the University of Chicago served as 
commentator. He observed that medieval shipping costs were cheaper by land than 
by sea, emphasized the interdependence of economic and political elements, and 
posed the query as to what medieval man did to make the road safer for the 
traveler. | 

The dinner meeting of the Mediaeval Academy, with S. Harrison Thomson 
of the University of Colorado presiding, featured John H. Mundy’s “The Jouven- 
cel: A Study in the Sociology of War.” Written during the 1560's and 1570's, the 
book was designed to teach young men the art of war and to describe the career 
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of the soldier. A fictionalized biography of Jean de Bueil, Admiral de France 
and Comte de Sancerre (the Jouvencel), was the means to this end. The work 
is divided into the three parts—ethics, economics, and politics—characteristic of 
moral-political writing during the Middle Ages. A definition of the profession 
or estate of the soldier is included in the Jouvencel, as is the relation of this 
estate to the other estates that together composed the body social. War was por- 
trayed as elegant when well conducted, and it was filled with beauty, excite- 
ment, and danger. Mundy cited the social origins of the soldier, emphasizing the 
doctrine of nobility and the great rewards open to the military man. 

Peter Charanis of Rutgers University presided over the session on “Byzantium: 
Greatness and Decline as Seen through the Eyes of Its Intellectuals.” Paul Alex- 
ander of the University of Michigan, in his paper on Byzantium’s greatness, 
emphasized three components of the Byzantine self-image: a religious-political 
ideology, a theory of kingship, and a justification of empire. All three adapted 
Roman views to the Christian environment of the Byzantine Empire and claimed 
the duty of civilizing and Christianizing the pagan world. Cyril Mango of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library in his comments pointed out that in the 
Byzantines’ opinion their Empire was great by its own nature and that “Other 
nations which stood opposed . . . had no place in the divine dispensation, except 
as instruments of punishment" whenever the Empire deviated from the right. In 
his paper on "Decline" Thor Ševčenko of Columbia showed that Byzantine intel- 
lectuals became aware of the Empire's political and cultural decadence. “Like 
their colleagues in all epochs, intellectuals of late Byzantium were best at criticiz- 
ing, warning, and predicting, less good at detecting the cause of events and at 
offering constructive proposals." Speros Vryonis of Harvard commented that the 
eleventh-century crisis of the Empire had long before the fourteenth century made 
the Byzantines aware that there was something terribly wrong with their society. 
. Wallace K. Ferguson of the University of Western Ontario was chairman of 
the session on Machiavelli. Hans Baron of the Newberry Library, after stating 
the basic problem of reconciling Machiavelli’s loyal republicanism with the 
doctrine of The Prince, reviewed the changing interpretations of Machiavelli’s 
work during the past five centuries. Baron attempted to disprove the accepted 
view that The Prince was written during the period when Machiavelli was 
composing The Discourses, arguing that their irreconcilable points of view are 
explicable only on the assumption that The Prince was written in the fall of 
1513 and The Discourses two or three years later. This thesis of the development 
of Machiavelli’s thought from one work to the other would open the way to a new 
evaluation of the relation of Machiavelli’s political theory to quattrocento hu- 
manism and of the conflict between republican liberty and rising absolutism. 
Myron Gilmore of Harvard questioned Baron’s dating of the two works, casting 
doubts upon his conclusions. Francis O'Laughlin of Hobart and William Smith 
Colleges accepted the dating as a working hypothesis, but thought the con- 
clusions drawn too extensive. Lively discussion followed. 

Four sessions dealt with various topics related to the Reformation and religious 
history. 

The “Reinterpretation of the Reformation” was discussed at the joint meet- 
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ing with the American Society for Reformation Research under chairman George 
W. Forell, Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary. Jaroslav Pelikan, University 
of Chicago, pointed out that the reinterpretation of the Council of Trent is the 
result of new editions of source materials and concern by Roman Catholic theo- 
logians for dialogue with separated Christians. Pelikan analyzed four alterna- 
tives, ranging from scriptura et traditionibus to sola scriptura, advocated at Trent. 
Both discussion and decrees must be understood as the resolution of divergent 
opinion in Catholic theology and not merely in relation to reformers on the 
outside. In his comment, Richard M. Douglas of Amherst took the position that 
Pelikan’s generalizations retain their plausibility through extension to two other 
cases, the debate on the Biblical canon and the decree on justification, but the 
functions of doctrinal definition varied considerably between issues. George L. 
Mosse, University of Wisconsin, challenged the assumption that Puritanism is 
merely the English form of Calvinism. The existence of an active Puritan ideology 
has been established. The present task is to examine the ideology of the radical 
Puritan sects and their relationship both to the English revolution and to the 
beginnings of American history. In his comments, Edmund S. Morgan of Yale 
outlined additional areas needing further research. 

Arthur Bestor, University of Illinois, presided over the session on “Religious 
Utopias and Reformers.” Discussing “The Hussite Battle against the Free Spirit,” 
Howard Kaminsky of the University of Washington examined the indebtedness 
of the Taborites to the medieval Brethren of the Free Spirit, and the eventual 
repudiation of the latter’s ideas by a rapidly developing Hussite “party of order.” 
In “Savonarola in Florence,” Donald Weinstein of Roosevelt University argued 
that both Savonarola’s political program and millenarian vision were “the product 
rather than the cause of the revolt” of November 1494 against Piero de’ Medici. 
His millenarianism “was as much a reflection of late fifteenth-century Italian 
materialism and particularism, and of Florentine interests, as it was of Christian 
values.” Leo F. Solt, Indiana University, analyzed the dilemma of “The Fifth 
Monarchy Men in England." Firm believers in the imminence of the millennium, 
they were unwilling to await it as "suffering" saints, but refused (save for the 
Venner insurrectionists) to resort to arms. Commentator John L. Phelan of the 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee made the point that millenarianism was "not 
monolithically radical"; such ideas may sometimes be directed toward the realiza- 
tion of traditional ideals. A lively debate ensued over the question as to whether 
the resemblances among the several movements described resulted from direct 
influence or whether similar conditions simply produced similar results. 

A joint meeting with the American Society of Church History discussed “A 
Reevaluation of the Weber-Tawney Thesis” under Chairman Robert T. Handy 
of Union Theological Seminary. Karl H. Hertz of Wittenberg College presented 
“Max Weber and American Puritanism.” American Puritanism, he said, offers 
a good test case of Weber’s thesis that the attitudes of modern Western capitalism 
toward economic activity must be an outcome of attitudes initiated by Calvinism. 
Puritan literature reflects a moral discipline governing worldly activities and 
stressing specific economic virtues, particularly industriousness itself, Winthrop S. 
Hudson of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School suggested that Weber had set 
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for himself a false problem when he assumed that “a man does not ‘by nature’ 
wish to earn more and more money but simply to live as he is accustomed to live ` 
and to earn as much as is necessary for that purpose.” The clue to the transforma- 
tion of the Calvinist concept into a comfortable doctrine congenial to an unin- 
hibited commercial spirit is to be found in the waning of faith. Leonard J. 
Trinterud of McCormick Theological Seminary commented that the writings of 
Weber and Tawney must be seen as “tracts for the times”; it is not enough to 
stress the “waning of Puritanism,” but it is necessary to give greater attention to 
the concomitant development of other patterns. Leo Strauss of the University of 
Chicago indicated that an important strand in such patterns had been carried by 
Puritanism, though it originated from a different source; the “science of eco- 
nomics,” stemming from Machiavelli and Bacon, omitted the Calvinist concern 
for the “common good,” but could be transmitted by Puritanism. Sydney Ahl- 
strom of Yale created a furor by stating that since their aims were so different 
Weber and Tawney should not be linked as cosponsors of a thesis. 

At the joint session with the American Catholic Historical Association on 
“Status in Elizabethan Society,” William R. Trimble, Loyola University (Chi- 
cago), traced the government’s regulation of the Roman Catholic gentry through 
Elizabeth’s reign. Although government policy attempted to induce conformity 
by fines and imprisonment, records prove the existence of recusant gentry in 
certain areas protected by sympathetic local officials. After the mid-1570’s, pres- 
sure was light, but it became much more severe thereafter, although capital 
punishment remained rare. In “The Status of the Urban Merchant,” Wallace 
MacCaffrey of Haverford College limited himself to the provincial merchants, 
socially near the lower level of gentility. A spotty picture is recorded of eco- 
nomic depression in some towns and prosperity in others. Heavy political bur- 
dens were placed on the townsmen; the merchants also had to bear responsibility 
for educational and social welfare institutions necessitated by the religious changes. 
Despite their considerable achievements, MacCaffrey felt that the merchants’ status 
vis à vis the gentry probably declined. Leading the discussion, Eric McDermott 
of Georgetown noted the rising status of the yeomen and examined the recusant 
gentry in exile and the execution of potential recusant leaders. Philip Hughes, 
University of Notre Dame, served as chairman. 

A number of sessions were devoted to various examples of transnational prob- 
lems, though the broad subject of cultural interchange per se did not receive 
the solid treatment it deserves. 

The session on “The Enlightenment in France and America,” led by Ray- 
mond G. Carey of the University of Denver, first heard Peter Gay of Columbia 
on “The Philosophy of Energy: Rethinking the French Enlightenment.” Promi- 
nent among the characteristics of the French philosophers were their individual 
inner conflicts and their common and almost obsessive dedication to work, They 
were exhilarated by “the crisis of freedom,” but they were also harrassed by 
anxieties as the old social order crumbled about them. The result was an outpour- 
ing of dynamic intellectual energy directed toward literary innovation, scien- 
tific research, and social reform. Adrienne Koch of the University of California 
stated in “Pragmatic Wisdom and the American Enlightenment” that the think- 
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ing of Franklin and Jefferson placed wisdom and pragmatic inquiry in conjunc- 
tion. Franklin founded the Society for Political Enquiries to study politics in the 
same manner as the American Philosophical Society was created to study nature; 
Jefferson considered “The American Experiment” to be a testing of human po- 
tentialities under conditions of greater liberty and equality. Brooke Hindle, 
New York University, expertly knit the two papers together and called attention to 
questions that invited further exploration. 

With Robert R. Palmer presiding, two papers were read at a session devoted 
_to the spread of revolutionary ideas outside France at the time of the French 
Revolution. Joseph I. Shulim of Brooklyn College told of John Daly Burk, an 
Trish patriot who fled to America in 1796. Burk became a journalist and dramatic 
writer in Boston and New York and plunged actively into support of the Repub- 
lican party, whose views he identified with the revolutionary movement in Eu- 
rope; after indictment under the Sedition Act he fled to Virginia where he was 
well received, Shulim concluded that the democratic outlook which Burk brought 
from Ireland greatly assisted in his assimilation to the American scene. Henry B. 
Hill of the University of Wisconsin spoke on the revolution in Italy between 1795 
and 1799, and in particular on the constitution of the Ligurian Republic. After 
surveying conflicting historical views he emphasized the native Italian sources 
of the Ligurian constitution, which was more democratic than the French them- 
selves desired. Harold T. Parker of Duke University opened general discussion 
by observing how the papers illustrated three central themes: the revolution of the 
west, the effect of ideas on large-scale action, and the changing historiography of 
a minor historical figure and a controversial subject. 

The session on "Socialist Theory and Balkan History" was presided over by 
Charles Jelavich, University of California, Berkeley. Wayne S. Vucinich of Stan- 
ford analyzed “Marxian Interpretations of the First Serbian Revolution.” One 
group of Yugoslav historians contends that the Serbian revolution had either a 
"national liberation" or "agrarian" character and that it could not have been 
"bourgeois" because Serbia lacked a middle class. The opposing "official" group 
insists that the revolution was indeed "bourgeois democratic" because Serbia had 
at least a "rural bourgeoisie." Vucinich concluded that at least these historians are 
publishing valuable documentary material. In “Dimitar Blagoev—a Bulgarian 
Marxist Interprets His Country’s History,” Joseph Rothschild of Columbia dis- 
cussed the social and economic history of Bulgaria in the nineteenth century and 
showed that, contrary to Blagoev’s predictions, the artisan class did not become 
“proletarianized” nor did the collapse of Ottoman “feudalism” lead to capitalism. 
Nevertheless, Blagoev’s interpretation of Bulgarian history as progression from 
feudalism to capitalism influenced the young Bulgarian socialist movement toward 
Marxism. The commentators, James F. Clarke of the University of Pittsburgh and 
William Vettes of Wisconsin State College, La Crosse, expressed satisfaction with 
the papers but pointed out the difficulties confronting Communist historians 
writing about Balkan history. 

Other problems of class were involved in the session on “The Role of Aristoc- 
racies," with Louis Gottschalk of the University of Chicago acting as chairman. 
Christopher Bennett Becker of Yale, in "Aristocracy and Civil Service Legisla- 
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tion in Russia, 1720-1785,” pointed out the failure of the nobility before Peter 
the Great to provide a competent bureaucracy, and explained Peter’s “Table of 
Ranks” of 1722 as an effort to make nobles out of nonnoble bureaucrats and good 
administrators out of nobles. The old nobility sabotaged this effort after Peter’s 
death. In “The English Aristocracy and Public Opinion, 1790-1830,” David 
Spring of Johns Hopkins argued that the Whig aristocracy, particularly Henry 
Brougham, sought to identify itself with the county meeting, and its advocacy of 
parliamentary reform was in response to public opinion in the distressed country- 
side. Frederick Gillen of Wabash College, in “The Role of the Aristocracy in 
Post-Revolutionary France,” indicated that though titles today have only an 
honorific status in French law, there is still a recognizable noble class: statesmen, 
generals and admirals, landowners and diplomats, and men of letters and scholars, 
, Rarely, however, do they engage in the professions or politics, nor, if they enter 
the church, do they become secular clergy. The discussion, led by E. C. Thaden 
of Pennsylvania State University, centered upon whether the authors had distin- 
guished with sufficient clarity between “aristocracy,” “nobility,” and “gentry” or 
had exploited sufficiently such social science concepts as “role theory.” 

The Society for Italian Historical Studies, in a session with George A. Car- 
bone of the University of Mississippi in the chair, commemorated 1859. In a 
reevaluation of the role of Cavour, Denis Mack Smith of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
offered high praise for the Cavour of 1859 as opportunist, temporizer, Machia- 
vellian, Piedmontese patriot rather than nationalist. In the new portrait Cavour 
emerged more the man and less the saint. Raymond Grew of Princeton extended 
the reevaluation from the man to the men of 1859 and to their programs. Grew 
contended that the earlier veil of liberalism was replaced by a more realistic cloak 
of conservatism, draped on the scene by the moderates, who were interested more 
in a change in authorities than in the overthrow of the established socioeconomic 
structure. R. John Rath of the University of Texas pinpointed the new issues 
raised by these reevaluations. The commentary on the military aspects of the 
problems of 1859 from the floor and a series of thoughtful questions indicated 
the speakers’ success. 

At the joint session with the History of Science Society, I. Bernard Cohen 
of Harvard described Newton’s personality and his interests in alchemy, chemistry, 
theology, and chronology. His paper concluded with a résumé of work in prog- 
ress on Newton’s mathematical procedures, physical ideas, and creation and revi- 
sion of the Principia. Throughout was the theme of Newton as historian, of 
nature and of truth. Walter F. Cannon, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
argued that Darwin’s world picture was a transferal to biology of ideas of adapta- 
tion and progress drawn from the English school of natural theology. “The Dar- 
winian controversy was in large part an argument as to whether or not to accept 
a secular explanation of a Christian world picture. Darwin defeated Christianity 
by stealing its universe.” C. C. Gillispie of Princeton, who presided and served 
as commentator, suggested that, though the scientist might or might not take 
his picture of the world from Christianity, science both in Darwin and in New- 
ton reduced neither to that world view, nor to the Romantic one, but rather to the 
objective ontology originating in ancient atomism. 
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At the joint meeting with the Society for the History of Technology on “Inter- 
pretations of the Industrial Revolution" A. Rupert Hall of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, was in the chair. John U. Nef, University of Chicago, stated 
that the Industrial Revolution resulted from the solution of three technological 
problems: making iron with coal fuel; driving mine pumps by steam power; 
transporting coal from the pits. Other factors contributed, notably in the nine- 
teenth century, drawing “human knowledge and energy into the service of ma- 
terial development as never before.” Melvin Kranzberg, Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, defined an industrial revolution’s attributes as changes in basic materials, 
fuel and motive power, and machines; in the means of communication; in eco- 
nomic and social structure; and after the mid-nineteenth century, in the applica- 
tion of science. John Geise, University of Pittsburgh, agreed that both the indi- 
vidual creative impulse and the accumulation of knowledge are necessary for 
technological progress. By considering both technological and nontechnological 
factors, the causation of industrial change should become more fully discoverable. 

The session on “The Old Diplomacy" met under the chairmanship of Theo- 
dore S. Hamerow, University of Wisconsin. Keith Eubank of North Texas State 
College read “France: Diplomats of the Third Republic,” analyzing the influence 
of French ambassadors on foreign affairs in the pre-1914 period. He offered as 
case studies Jules Cambon in Berlin, Camille Barrére in Rome, and Paul Cambon 
in London. Marvin L. Brown, Jr., of North Carolina State College dealt with 
“Austria-Hungary: Francis Joseph’s Diplomats after the Ausgleich.” The aim 
of their foreign policy between 1870 and 1882 was the defense of the status quo. 
The multinational nature of the state allotted considerable freedom of action to 
ministers and ambassadors. Yet the fundamental pessimism of the Hapsburg 
Empire blocked the achievement of their objectives. Commentator Lawrence D. 
Steefel, University of Minnesota, called for a reappraisal of the old diplomacy, 
analyzing the way in which changing material and spiritual conditions affect the 
practice of statecraft. 

At the luncheon session of the Conference on Slavic and East European 
Studies, Robert F. Byrnes, Indiana University, was the speaker, and Geroid T. 
Robinson, Columbia, presided. Byrnes reviewed American scholarly interest in 
Russian history beginning in the years just before the First World War. During 
the 1930's, the dozen or so American historians specializing in Russian history 
concentrated on the nineteenth century. Since World War II, however, the en- 
larged group of historians has emphasized Soviet history since 1917 and political 
and intellectual developments since 1890. We should turn our attention in some 
degree from current history to an earlier era, such as the revolutionary develop- 
ments of the decade following the Crimean War. 

The Conference Group for Central European History sponsored the session 
on "Reinterpreting Modern German History.” Andreas Dorpalen, Ohio State 
University, stated that Wilhelmian liberalism was not crippled by Bismarck alone 
but by its inherent limitations, such as imperfect communications between civil 
and military authorities. The army served as a counterweight to political irre- 
sponsibility, and despite its limitations, the empire was the only feasible gov- 
ernment for the times. Eric Kollman, Cornell College, stated in “The Weimar 
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Republic” that social tensions kept the era in a condition of civil war. The 
compromise character of the republic and its lack of a strong central authority 
weakened the government in a period of violent ideological conflict, and the conserv- 
atives’ political ineptness doomed it. Today, no one doubts the German respon- 
sibility for having provoked World War II, or the criminality of the Nazi re- 
gime, stated Harold C. Deutsch, University of Minnesota. Current interest centers 
on the relation between the course of German history and the Third Reich, and 
on the tension between opposition movements and the Third Reich. In the re- 
grettable absence of Koppel Pinson, comment was by both panel and audience. 

John L. Snell of Tulane was in the chair for the program on “New Light on 
the 1930’s.” David B. Stenzel of Stanford argued that Hitler's post-Munich policy 
toward Czechoslovakia was largely determined by his Polish policy. By early Feb- 
ruary 1939 Hitler concluded that neither his courtship of Warsaw nor his en- 
couragement of Greater Ukranian aspirations would move the Poles to join the 
Anti-Comintern Pact and surrender Danzig peacefully. He then reversed his 
Czechoslovak policy to build up his military forces around as many sides of 
Poland as possible. Robert L. Koehl of the University of Nebraska contended 
that any satisfactory treatment of the SS must be pluralistic, taking account of 
the opportunistic way in which it grew and the diverse character and functions of 
its “self-contained” branches. Gerhard L. Weinberg of the University of Michigan 
and Dietrich Gerhard, Washington University and the University of Cologne, 
praised the authors’ originality, expressed some reservations about their theses, 
raised new questions, and offered suggestions for additional research. 


IV 


The sessions devoted primarily to the history of the United States "recon- 
sidered" a number of old problems and broke new ground on others. 

One of the sessions of a general nature was the American Studies Associa- 
tion's joint luncheon. Arthur S. Link, Northwestern, introduced Marcus Cunliffe 
of the University of Manchester, England, now visiting at Harvard. In “Ameri- 
can Attitudes to the Past" Cunliffe noted the practice of historians of characteriz- 
ing the events or epochs about which they are writing as “watersheds” or “turn- 
ing points." He questioned the idea of *a too fundamental discontinuity between 
a remoter and a more recent past." 'The important point is that there is something 
characteristically American about the view of the past implied in the idea of a 
watershed. Despite the surprising degree of continuity in American history, in 
comparison with that of most European nations, it has been accompanied by a 
widespread belief in discontinuity. This is a reflection of a historic tug of war in 
the American mind between "past and future: between primitivism and prog- 
ress, wilderness and settlement, simplicity and multiplicity, Arcadia and Enter- 
prise." 

In the meeting on early American liberalism, presided over by Stow Persons of 
the State University of Iowa, Raymond Stearns of the University of Illinois repudi- 
ated the traditional interpretation of John Wise of Ipswich as an early American 
democrat. He stated that Wise's application of democratic principles was restricted 
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to a defense of traditional congregational church polity against presbyterian in- 
novations, and that in politics Wise was an Old Whig committed to mixed 
government. James M. Smith of the Institute of Early American History and 
Culture felt that Stearns had done less than justice to the significance of Wise’s 
use of democratic theory in church government. Max Savelle, University of Wash- 
ington, traced the elements of an emergent liberalism (ideology of change) in 
the political, religious, and economic ideas of the mid-eighteenth century. Smith 
assented to the analysis, but suggested that the practical pluralism of the Ameri- 
can situation provided a setting in which liberal ideas seemed peculiarly appro- 
priate. 

William Vans Murray was appointed by President John Adams as envoy to 
France less as a means of assuring peace with France than as a means of avert- 
ing civil war at home, according to the paper read by Stephen G. Kurtz of 
Wabash College at the session on “Early American Nationalism.” Paul A. Varg, 
Michigan State University, indicated that Jefferson’s and Madison’s nationalism 
was based on a combination of ideals and practical economic interests. England’s 
blockade hurt the shipowners, the agricultural classes, and the efforts of the 
United States in Florida and Latin America. Chief Justice John Marshall was a 
pragmatist who saw the needs of his times and attempted to shape the Constitu- 
tion to meet those needs, but not to develop an omnipotent federal judiciary, ac- 
cording to Paul L. Murphy, University of Minnesota. Alfred H. Kelly, Wayne 
State University, took exception to Murphy’s use of the term “pragmatist,” insist- 
ing that Marshall was a nationalist. Martin Ridge, San Diego State College, and 
Kelly questioned Kurtz’s evidence for his interpretation of Adams’ action. Varg’s 
emphasis on the agrarian classes was also discussed. John D. Barnhart of Indiana 
University presided. 

“The Southern City, 1820 to 1860” was the subject of a joint session with the 
Southern Historical Association and the Urban History Group, under the chair- 
manship of Bayrd Still of New York University. Richard C. Wade, University 
of Rochester, traced a pattern of early growth, stagnation, and ultimate decline 
in slaveholding which differentiated the urban from the rural South. Urban 
slaves often achieved a status nearer that of whites than did their plantation 
counterparts, stimulating efforts to achieve a kind of segregation which antici- 
pated later practices. Herbert Weaver of Vanderbilt asserted that in the Deep 
South the immigrant population was more highly urbanized than in any other 
region of the nation. He cited the history of Mobile to illustrate the forces attract- 
ing the foreign-born and to show the contribution of the immigrants to its devel- 
opment. John Hope Franklin of Brooklyn College, in his discussion, implied that 
without slavery the South would have had even greater appeal for the foreign- 
born and recommended studying the relationship of the presence of free laborers 
to the decline of slavery in the southern city. 

At the joint session with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Larry 
Gara, Grove City College, spoke on “The Underground Railroad: A Reevalua- 
tion,” examining accounts of numerous dedicated abolitionists who aided a flood 
of fugitives. Actually only a small percentage of slaves escaped, and most of them 
alone and unaided. Clement Eaton of the University of Kentucky discussed 
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“Slave Hiring in the Old South: A Step toward Freedom.” He saw the growing 
system as subtly changing the character of slavery and weakening it as an insti- 
tution, especially in the cities and wherever industry took root. Avery O. Craven, 
University of Chicago, as commentator, emphasized the need for realistic con- 
trasts between the operations of slavery in the South and the free system in the 
North, citing examples to show how the same documentary materials could be 
used to serve opposing partisan theses. Chairman Louis Filler of Antioch College 
stated that special hypotheses, rather than antislavery experience, have recently 
been emphasized. He suggested the organization of a group that would put studies 
on a more permanent and consistent footing. 

At the dinner of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association Richard N. 
Current of the Woman’s College, University of North Carolina attacked the one- 
sided view of the “Carpetbaggers” propagated by their enemies and accepted 
by historians. He redefined carpetbaggers as white northerners who went south 
after the beginning of the Civil War and, sooner or later, became involved in poli- 
tics as Republicans. He presented as a representative group the sixty-two whites 
elected to Congress. Most were veterans of the Union army; had academic and in- 
tellectual attainments higher than those of the general population of the North; 
fifty had arrived in the South before Reconstruction began in 1867; only fifteen 
came as civil governmental officials. Hence carpetbaggers were not ignorant, pov- 
erty-stricken politicians who came south to reap the benefits of political reconstruc- 
tion but a part of the multitude of Union officers and soldiers who sought new 
homes in the frontier South and West. When Reconstruction came these settlers 
felt that they had not only a right but a duty to help in reuniting the nation, 

Ray A. Billington of Northwestern presided over the session “New Light on 
the West." Howard R. Lamar of Yale showed that New Mexico's territorial his- 
tory was shaped by Spanish-Mexican political habits and rambunctious customs 
introduced by a few Americans. The factions in this "politics of disunity” were 
united only under the notorious Santa Fe land speculation ring. Utah, however, 
was unanimous in resisting the Americanization of the area’s institutions. Lamar 
emphasized the frontier’s conservatism and dedication to the status quo. Norman 
Graebner’s “Politics and the Oregon Compromise” maintained that the 1846 set- 
tlement could take place only after the issue had run the full gamut of politics. 
Whigs split in half while Democrats divided three ways. Graebner concluded that 
the principal result was the weakening of party ties shortly before the slavery 
question was to subject them to further strain. W. Eugene Hollon of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma remarked that Lamar had shown the failure of the Northwest 
Ordinance to operate successfully in the trans-Mississippi West, and added that 
these political conflicts did much to explain the twentieth-century political history 
of Utah and New Mexico. Paul F. Sharp of Hiram College suggested that Graeb- 
ner proved the political ineptitude of President Polk, and showed that the ten- 
sions that disrupted the Democratic party during the 1850’s were in ferment 
during the Oregon debate. 

Economists’ views were sought in the joint session with the Economic His- 
tory Association. “The Turnerian Frontier Process: Generator of Social and 
Economic Opportunity,” prepared by Arnold Zellner of the University of Wash- 
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ington and George G. S. Murphy of Stanford (read by Murphy), concluded that 
the frontier did, as Turner suggested, account for much that was unusual, if not 
unique, in the economic development of the United States, The discovery and 
exploitation of “new” natural resources were basic to a process of sequential 
economic growth that attracted entrepreneurs, stimulated capital accumulation, 
and provided opportunities for native-born and immigrants. An important con- 
tribution of the paper was its somewhat sophisticated economic analysis. The 
first discussant, George Pierson of Yale, was critical of the paper primarily be- 
cause the authors utilized too much of the “jargon” of economists; they confused 
the meaning of the “Turnerian frontier” with the opening of the West; and they 
tended to neglect noneconomic forces. Norman J. Simler of the University of Min- 
nesota, on the other hand, termed the authors’ argument concerning the socio- 
economic impact of the West on the United States as “thoroughly convincing.” 
He explained why past discussions of the “safety valve theory” have been so sterile 
and suggested that the frontier may have stimulated an American labor move- 
ment rather than retarded it as has been generally assumed. 

The Lexington Group’s session on “British Influences on American Railway 
Development,” led by Ralph W. Hidy of Harvard, presented A. W. Currie of the 
University of Toronto on “British Attitudes toward Investment in North Ameri- 
can Railroads.” Though British investors’ motives were complex, they relied 
heavily on advice of merchant bankers prior to the Civil War, while after that 
period “most British investors bought American rails because of their intrinsic 
worth, in the hope of a speculative profit, or at the suggestion of brokers.” Bonds 
attracted more investors than stocks, and they generally brought a good return 
until sold during the two world wars. Commentator Harry W. Pierce of Syracuse 
University insisted that much detailed research was desirable if an accurate pic- 
ture were to be presented. Robert E. Carlson of the University of Pittsburgh chal- 
lenged the idea that American railways were developed independently of English 
experience, He showed that between 1824 and 1830 three groups sent engineers to 
inspect and report on British roads, canals, docks, bridges, and railways, and 
certain features were adopted or modified by American railroad builders. Carl 
W. Condit of Northwestern agreed with Carlson and added examples of other 
British contributions on trestle and bridge construction. 

At the joint session with the Agricultural History Society, Morton Rothstein 
of the University of Delaware emphasized the dependence of the United States 
and Great Britain, especially after 1879, on foreign wheat markets. Superior 
grading, shipping, and storage together with futures trading gave the United 
States advantages rival nations could not offset with lower domestic wheat prices. 
Discussant Emerson M. Brooks, United States Department of Agriculture, pre- 
sented statistics supporting statements in the paper lacking quantitative measure- 
ment. “Pigs, Politics, and Protection: The American Pork Boycott in Europe,” 
by John L. Gignilliat of the University of Wisconsin, described European resist- 
ance to pork importation, indicating ten countries which at some time from 1789 
to 1891 excluded United States pork either in part or im toto. Federal inspection 
and retaliatory measures in trade restriction arose. Some countries desiring lower 
cost food gradually dropped restrictions and the export of pork grew to a new 
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high in 1894. Brooks emphasized that trade restrictions played a major role in 
instituting meat inspection in the United States in 1891. A request, resulting in 
a motion and voice vote, was that the Department of Agriculture assemble sta- 
tistical information on a historical basis, using comparable indexes or values 
throughout the entire history of important products or data series.: 

Another interdisciplinary session, presided over by Charles F. Mullett, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, examined the field of social stratification. Jackson T. Main, 
San Jose State College, emphasized that sociologists and anthropologists had 
found that the class structure was related to all other aspects of culture. Many 
of their discoveries and techniques were useful to historians, but sociologists had 
not adequately considered the factors causing change. This was properly the 
obligation of the reinterpreting historians. Seymour Lipset, sociology department, 
University of California, Berkeley, using historical data in contrast to Main's , 
. sociological data, surveyed “Classes and Parties in American Political History." 
"Men are motivated to seek their self-interest," including status striving and satis- 
faction of resentments, and parties have been and are based on class and group 
interests. Robert Cross, Columbia, criticized Lipset for inadequate research in early 
American history and questioned his categories of "noneconomic liberalism.” He 
also questioned Main's presupposition of economic determinism and his emphasis 
on geographical areas to the exclusion of classes and ethnic and religious groups. 
In the question period criticism was directed against oversimplified, static, and 
exclusively statistical interpretation of social phenomena. 


V 


The joint session with the Conference on British Studies dealt with the 
Mahratta section of India. Joseph Ink of Fenn College spoke on the consolidation 
of British rule under Lord Hastings, 1813 to 1823. He maintained that Hastings 
was responsible for the division into British India and the native states, and went 
as far as he could at the time because of the climate of opinion. Ink argued that 
if the British had taken over direct rule at this time India would have been ready 
for independence before 1947. Stanley Wolpert of the University of California, 
Los Angeles, described the reactions of the intellectuals to British rule under this 
system, 1842-1897, emphasizing the contrasting political and social philosophy 
of Gokhale and Tilak. Both wanted self-government, but to Tilak this goal was 
all important while to Gokhale the goal was a gradual process of change, and 
hence he was willing to defer self-government until all his fellow men could 
share it. Holden Furber read the comment of Mark Naidis of Los Angeles Valley 
College, which was very critical of some of Ink’s conclusions and to a lesser 
extent, of Wolpert’s. Donald Grove Barnes presided. 

Another session on the British Empire was presided over by Paul Knaplund, 
University of Wisconsin. Samuel C. McCulloch, Rutgers, stressed that the exe- 
cution of the program for the treatment of aborigines in eastern Australia was 
delegated to the colonial authorities. While Sir George Gipps was governor of 
New South Wales, frontiersmen and natives clashed frequently, with the natives 
always losing. Gipps’s efforts to protect them failed, and during the 1840's it was 
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generally believed that the aborigines would become extinct. Charles S. Blackton, : 
Colgate University, argued that an Australian nationalism developed in the nine- 
teenth century as an awareness of Australian interests, and disputes with the 
mother country drew the Australian colonies together, paving the way for their 
federation. The emergence of Australian federation coincided with mounting 
international friction, according to Donald C. Gordon, University of Maryland. 
In response to Britain’s urging, Australia assumed more responsibility for imperial 
defense by launching a navy and adopting compulsory military training for males 
over twelve years of age. 

Speaking at the Conference on Asian History luncheon, H. G. Creel traced 
fhe idea of examination back to Shén Pu-hai, a little-known Chinese statesman 
of the fourth century B.c. Living at a time when belief in the divine character 
of rulers had almost disappeared and respect for authority was at a low ebb, Shén 
Pu-hai attempted to develop techniques by which the ruler could control his 
officials. Examination was one of these techniques, and it was used extensively 
in China from the second century s.c. onward. The use of such examination in 
Europe came after the Chinese practice was widely known, Chinese influence 
thereby appearing likely. Other early cultures—in India, Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome—did not have examination, but examination has played an 
increasingly important role in history. 

The Conference on Asian History, with Eugene Boardman of the University 
of Wisconsin in the chair, attempted a wide-ranging comparison of “Marxism 
in Asia.” George M. Beckmann, University of Kansas, spoke on “Marxist His- 
toriopraphy in Japan,” Gene D. Overstreet, Swarthmore, on “The Marxist View 
of Modeín India,” and Albert Feuerwerker, Harvard and the University of 
Michigan, on “China’s History in Marxian Dress.” In Japan several schools of 
interpretation developed in the 1920's and again after 1945 whose main mission 
was to interpret the early Meiji era. Indian history has only recently been of 
interest to the Marxists because of a European orientation accustomed to consider 
Indian developments as reproducing European progress. The record is one of 
premature, excessive anticipation of Western-style institutions, although the degree 
of distortion is now declining as Westernization proceeds. Chinese Communist 
historians, impressed by China's great historiographical tradition, have been 
constrained completely to rewrite China's history. These historians paradoxically 
are being forced to resurrect and incorporate portions of the Chinese heritage 
that their ideological forebears had earlier discarded. 

Two sessions were devoted to Latin America. At the luncheon meeting of the 
Conference on Latin American History, Robert Burr, University of California, 
Los Angeles, spoke on the burgeoning Association for Latin American Studies, 
which seeks to enhance cooperation between disciplines and among existing 
organizations. The chairman, Charles Griffin of Vassar, announced the election 
of Irving Leonard of the University of Michigan as chairman of the Conference 
for 1960. Hugh Hamill, Ohio Wesleyan, reported the establishment by students 
of Clarence H. Haring of the Haring Prize Fund from which periodic awards 
will be made for works on Latin American history. The Bolton Prize for 1959 
was divided between Robert J. Shafer of Syracuse University for his Economic 
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Societies in the Spanish World and John J. Johnson of Stanford for Political 
Change in Latin America. The Robertson Prize was awarded to Russell H. Bas- 
tert for his article “A New Approach to the Origin of Blaine’s Pan-American 
Policy.” 

The joint session with the Conference on Latin American History, which met 
under the chairmanship of Harold A. Bierck, University of North Carolina, was 
on “The Causes of Latin American Independence,” and included papers by 
Robert J. Shafer of Syracuse University, Charles W. Arnade of the University 
of Florida, and Arthur P. Whitaker of the University of Pennsylvania. Bailey W. 
Diffie of the City College of New York served as commentator. Arnade main- 
tained that Spanish liberal ideas and articulate Catholic thought were as influ- 
ential in the political ideas of Latin American revolutionary leaders as were 
American and French writings. 


VI 


Four sessions were concerned directly with problems of education, and two 
with mass media. 

At the luncheon of the National Council for the Social Studies the topic was 
“New Challenges in History Teaching.” Robert Keohane of Shimer College 
served as chairman. Erling M. Hunt of Teachers College, Columbia, reviewed 
the long record of the American Historical Association in responding to chal- 
lenges in education, but found little attention to teaching in colleges and graduate 
schools. He identified the fragmentation of courses in history and the social 
sciences as a serious block to effective preparation of teachers. General education 
programs have sought new principles for unifying knowledge, but later special- 
ized courses in colleges and graduate schools still neglect interrelationships within 
the fields of history and the social sciences. Hunt concluded that the key to better 
instruction at all levels is the restoration of teaching, now displaced by research 
specialization, as the primary responsibility of colleges and a major responsibility 
of graduate schools. John Haefner of the State University of Iowa agreed and 
added that the time had come to establish a model curriculum in the social 
studies by a national effort. 

As part of the session “Attempts to Maintain Orthodoxy in American Higher 
Education,” James F. Hopkins of the University of Kentucky presented a paper 
on the pressures applied in the past for doctrinal purity in college teaching, purity 
being defined by vociferous groups within the public constituency of the insti- 
tution. Robert Iversen, Pennsylvania State University, spoke on the college pro- 
fessor’s participation in the active politics of his day. He concluded that a pro- 
fessor might be expected, normally, to make his best contribution in an advisory 
or research role, assisting the executive or the legislative to draft legislation that 
is politically possible, sound, and ethical. Merle L. Borrowman of the University 
of Wisconsin noted the similarity between a professor’s participation in liberal 
religious and political expression, and pointed out that a professor, to be effective, 
must fashion his role within limits imposed by the religious and political maturity 
of the college’s constituency. The chairman, Ellis E. Jensen, Regent, University of 
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Wisconsin, closed by saying that educational institutions will be a disturbing 
influence to .many people in society, but they cannot cease being so without 
becoming sterile. 

The hundredth anniversary of John Dewey’s birth was observed in papers 
on “The Impact of John Dewey upon American Culture.” Sidney Ratner of 
Rutgers propounded an experimental theory of history “in line with the theory 
of scientific inquiry Dewey developed during his lifetime.” He argued that 
“history involves experiments and, in fact, is experiment to the same extent as 
descriptive astronomy, geography, and geology.” He took issue with the concept 
of history earlier espoused by Sir Isaiah Berlin. Lawrence Cremin, Teachers 
College, Columbia, traced the history of the progressive education movement and 
indicated Dewey’s early identification with and ultimate criticism of progressiv- 
ism, Rena L. Vassar of Indiana University stressed the importance of new 
studies on Dewey’s impact and assailed the “patronizing and derisive attitude 
toward Dewey” which rises from neglect of the educational history of his era. 
Vigorous discussion centered on the conflict of views between Ratner and Berlin— 
a conflict in some respects more apparent than real, Howard E. Wilson, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, presided. 

At a session of the American Historical Association’s Committee on Graduate 
Education in History, presided over by Dexter Perkins, papers were read by 
Hunter Dupree of the University of California, Berkeley, and Gordon Craig of 
Princeton, Dupree stressed the necessity of accelerating the doctorate program. 
The student at California is now advised that he must take his general examina- 
tions at the end of the second year or the fifth semester. Otherwise, he must 
petition for an extension, In discussing the Princeton program Craig suggested 
early selection of the thesis subject, but indicated that such selection was prac- 
ticable only if there were a reduction of course requirements and an advisory 
system. Princeton has introduced a course called “Teaching History at the College 
Level,” in which are discussed among other things classroom technique, prepa- 
ration of lectures, and examinations. 

Because the intellectual neither understands the technical requirements of 
the mass media nor fairly assesses their products, he finds himself a futile critic 
instead of an effective participant in these powerful educational forces, asserted 
Leo Rosten of Look magazine. Speaking at the session on “The Interpretation 
of History in Movies and Television,’ chaired by Charles van Ravenswaay, 
Missouri Historical Society, Rosten noted that the mass media are meant for 
the majority of our population who, rather than the producer, shape the product. 
He feels they present much of quality, including intelectual material of limited 
public interest. Martin J. Maloney of the School of Speech, Northwestern, 
stated that a large quantity of historical material is being presented by movies 
and television and explained the technical requirements of translating historical 
data into dramatic form. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Harvard, urged that neither 
the intellectual! nor the government should be lulled into accepting a downward 
spiral in quality, for the problems of television represent a challenge to social 
inventiveness. 

“The Interpretation of History in Magazines and Newspapers,” presided over 
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by Raymond Walters, Jr., of the New York Times, was the second session on 
mass media. In "Tournalism—History's New Handmaiden,” James Parton of the 
American Heritage Publishing Company observed that the paths of history and 
journalism have steadily converged during the past three decades to the advantage 
of both. Thus far, however, journalists have profited more than historians. The 
historian ought not to be satisfied with pedantry or poor writing, but should 
help make history a branch of creative literature. Douglass Cater, Washington 
correspondent for The Reporter, described journalists’ work as “the first drafting 
of history.” He warned of the men and forces that “tamper” with this draft, and 
regretted that there are not sufficient media to rectify the shortcomings of the 
day-to-day operations of the press. Cater believed that journalists would benefit 
from closer relationship with the historian and vice versa. Bernard A. Weisberger, 
University of Chicago, commented that the gap between historians and journalists 
is wider today than a century ago. “Though they might well use each other’s 
materials and approaches,” he concluded, “they must always remain alert to 
the things which divide them.” 


-—7 


VH 


In the session “Racial Theory and Its Applications," led by Harvey Wish of 
Western Reserve, Philip D. Curtin, University of Wisconsin, showed that sys- 
tematic pseudoscientific racial thought had a major bearing on the theories of 
British imperialism, coinciding with its golden age and guiding colonial officials. 
When pseudoscientific reason fell from grace, xenophobia shifted to other 
grounds. George M. Kren of Elmira College indicated how racial ideas in the 
technical sense developed only in the eighteenth century when means for racial 
classification originated. In anti-Semitism, the central idea changed from. its 
religious basis to the nationalistic view that Jews are alien to the nation. As blood 
was thought to determine character, deportation or extermination seemed to be 
the solution. Sociologist Raymond Mack of Northwestern commented that con- 
temporary racists still insist on two basic “justifications” for racism: that God 
intended it and that science says it is so. When men define situations as real, 
the consequences are real, as in the case of the Nuremberg laws. And one can 
legislate morality; the Chinese Communists are doing it to achieve their ob- 
jectives. 

At “The History of Social Welfare,” with Rachel Marks of the University 
of Chicago presiding, W. K. Jordan of Harvard spoke on “The English Back- 
grounds of Modern Philanthropy.” He dealt with the period 1480 to 1660, which 
was marked by “a great surge of charities” and “an abiding shift in men's aspira- 
tion for their society.” He found an increasing sensitivity to human suffering and 
a desire to relieve it, and noted a shift from religious to secular causes and needs. 
In commenting, Lacey Baldwin Smith of Northwestern wondered if a motivation 
‚of the merchants and gentry may have been their view of charity as a social 
obligation. Frank Pegues of Ohio State University questioned the shift to secular 
giving, pointing out that the scarce documents on charity in the medieval period 
need careful study. Irvin G. Wyllie, University of Wisconsin, noted that philan- 
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thropists are not necessarily nobly motivated or farsighted in their approach 
to social need. 

The joint meeting with the American Military Institute reviewed Clausewitz’ 
dictum that warfare is a continuation of politics by other means, James D. Atkin- 
son of Georgetown summarized Communist theory relating to this theme in the 
thought of Marx, Lenin, Stalin, and Mao-tse-tung. Each regarded nonviolent 
measures to be as important as, if not more important than, military force to 
obtain Communism’s triumph. Eugene M. Emme of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration dealt with the effect of technological changes upon the 
application of the theory. He showed how during World War II leaders bran- 
dished air weapons to achieve objectives and held back on advanced weapons 
for political purposes. John K. Mahon of the University of Florida, who also 
served as chairman in the absence of Victor Gondos, Jr., commented on the lack 
of an American public philosophy as effective as that of the Communists to 
clarify the relationship between the nation’s military and nonmilitary elements. 
William H. Russell of the Naval Academy demonstrated that both papers recog- 
nized the increased and much-desired use of direct means to achieve national 
objectives (he placed military force among indirect means). 

Bell I. Wiley of Emory University discussed “The Role of the Archivist in 
the Civil War Centennial” at the joint session with the Society of American 
Archivists under Chairman Mary Givens Bryan of the Georgia Department of 
Archives and History. The archivist’s most important function in connection 
with the centennial is to help promote a better understanding of the war and 
its importance in history. The basic requirement for this understanding is an 
adequacy of sources. Here the archivist can participate effectively by taking 
a leading role in the collection of materials, providing for their proper preser- 
vation, and facilitating their use by scholars and other interested people. The 
archivist should use his influence to see that the centennial is observed in a 
dignified manner, with an informative, objective program, incorporating all 
phases of conflict and all elements of the population. 

Thomas D. Clark of the University of Kentucky presided over the session 
of the Association for State and Local History. Nicholas Morgan, Utah State 
Historical Society, reviewed the services that an alert historical society could 
render a local community, making a plea for the preservation of historic land- 
marks and source materials. In some respects the dedication of local sites is an 
act of reeducation of a community. Richard P. McCormick of Rutgers showed 
how the academic historian depends upon the work of the local societies to supply 
him the grass roots sources with which he works. Walter Muir Whitehill, 
Boston Athenaeum, viewed the scholar using the local historical society collections 
from long years of experience and with rich human understanding of both 
scholars and societies. In discussing the papers, Clifford Lord of Columbia placed 
the local society in a clear and dignified perspective in the larger area of his- 
torical research, writing, and publication. 

Harry J. Benda of Yale opened a lively session, led by Stanley Pargellis, on 
“The Role of the Intellectual in Stability and Crisis,” by stating that as a rule 
intellectuals have not been political actors in their own right, chiefly because they 
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do not belong to a wealthy or military class, but occasionally they have performed 
ancillary political functions delegated them by others. In revolutions they may, 
for a time, come to wield political power, but they are unseated when social 
normalization occurs. Robert V. Daniels of the University of Vermont divided 
intellectuals in Russia into: the “literary intelligentsia,” the incubator of the revo- 
lutionary movement; the “quasi-intelligentsia,” the Communists who under Stalin 
stifled the genuine intellectuals; and the “technical intelligentsia,” the industrial 
class who are the dominant force today. The discussants.and many in the audi- 
ence centered their criticisms on the concept of “intellectuals” as a class. John 
Higham of Rutgers maintained that historically meaningful statements can be 
made only by distinguishing between intellectual groups according to their beliefs. 
Howard Becker of the University of Wisconsin, a sociologist who found both 
papers too sociological, doubted whether a simple transference of hypotheses 
derived from recent Asian experience could be applied to European and American 
history, and questioned the validity of the idea of the "quasi-intelligentsia"—who 
is to say who is "quasi"? | 


Vill 


The main feature of the annual dinner was of course the presidential address 
by Allan Nevins—“Not Capulets, Not Montagus"—an eloquent appeal for 
more readable history. It was published in the January 1960 issue of the Review. 
Hermon Dunlap Smith of Chicago served as toastmaster. Boyd C. Shafer, the 
Executive Secretary, announced the prizes and awards. The George Louis Beer 
Prize went to Ernest R. May, Harvard University, for his book The World War 
and American Isolation, 1914-1917, and honorable mention to Arno J. Mayer, 
Harvard University, for The Political Origins of the New Diplomacy. The annual 
Albert J. Beveridge Award was divided between Arnold M. Paul, California 
Institute of Technology, for “The Conservative Crisis and the Rule of Law: 
Attitudes of Bar and Bench, 1887-1895,” and Nathan Miller, Rutgers University, 
for “The Enterprise of a Free People: Canals and the Canal Fund in the New 
York Economy." The Moses Coit Tyler Prize, awarded in alternate years for the 
best original manuscript in American intellectual history, was given to Hugh 
Hawkins, Amherst College, for “Pioneer: A History of the Johns Hopkins 
University, 1874-1889.” 

To the multitude of colleagues who assisted with their advice, their ideas and 
skills, and their time and presence to make this meeting on the reinterpretation 
of history a rewarding experience for a great number of others--and we may 
hope for themselves also—it is a pleasure to be able to express my gratitude. 


Northwestern University FRANELIN D. Scorr 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
AND MANAGING EDITOR FOR 1959 


Our Association has reached a crucial point in its development. It is no longer 
a small society of scholars quietly pursuing together the study of history. It has 
not become a craft union seeking principally betterment of working conditions 
and higher salaries. By American standards it is neither small nor large. It is 
becoming larger and being forced to make decisions concerning its future. The 
horizons of history, the rearview mirrors of society, have deepened and widened. 
The number of historians driving with us has multiplied. The traffic has in- 
creased. Shall we plan to increase speeds? Shall we make new maps? Shall we 
construct new roads? Or shall we let expansion come as it will, proceed at present 
speeds, and keep to the old roads as long as we can? 

This annual report of the Association's seventy-fifth year revolves around 
questions and ends with few answers. 

1. Should we embark on new ventures? 

2. Should we try to increase our size? 

3. If we increase our activities or become larger, or both, are we willing to 

pay the costs? 

Our Charter instructs us to promote historical studies "in the interest of 
American history and of history in America.” It does not tell us in what ways 
or to what degree. As historians, we naturally look to the past for guidance. The 
past, as is so often true, offers no certain direction. The American Historical 
Association has primarily and consistently fostered scholarly history, as it now 
does in the Review. We have also tried to stimulate historical study in the 
schools, to attract that wide audience called the literate public, and to see that 
the interests of history are recognized in government. 

As experience has varied, so leaders of the profession have been of diverse 
minds, Ámong the founding fathers, Jameson was the historian's historian who 
set many of our scholarly standards, and Haskins was a solid medievalist who 
helped establish the historical studies of the early twentieth-century secondary 
schools. Among our later leaders, Becker, the humanist and stylist, wrote for the 
intelligent layman as well as for the scholar, but engaged in little public activity, 
and Beard, the social scientist, took active part in the debates on national issues 
as well as on those of the schools. In recent years Read, an Elizabethan scholar, 
made radio broadcasts on the background of the news; Ford, an academic states- 
man as well as a historian of the era of Stein, often participated in public affairs; 
and Buck, a historian of midwestern America, was Archivist of the United States. 
Most of our better-known men have been professors of history, academic in their 
approach and professional in their interests. Some of them also have desired to 
bring the so-called amateurs into our ranks and to participate directly in the 
historical education of the American people. 

Our ideals and our activities have been scholarly, though not exclusively so. 
In 1939 the Association refused to initiate a popular magazine of history. We 
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have never encouraged nor published books of history for the lay public. We 
have, however, often though sporadically interested ourselves in the historical 
offerings of the secondary schools (as with our Service Center now), encouraged 
or criticized the historical activities of the government, lent aid to other historical 
groups throughout the nation, and at times thought not only of research, writing, 
and teaching in our colleges and universities, but also of the historical instruction 
the citizens of a democracy ought to have. 

Our past does not tell us what we shall now do. Should we attempt to do 
more than we have? 

Perhaps we should try to bring history to the public through televised lectures 
and panels and through publications. We have examined the possibilities of 
television with a preliminary conference and through a strong committee headed 
by Richard Morris of Columbia. The Council of the Association at its meeting 
examined the positive as well as negative recommendations of this committee: 
we should sponsor historical lectures and panels for adults but not a course that 
might be used to supplant the teacher in the classroom. We should offer these 
lectures and panels, the committee suggests, because we have a responsibility for 
the quality of historical understanding in America and because if we do not, 
others, less qualified, will offer programs of lesser merit. Probably the time is 
past for Association sponsorship of a popular historical magazine, though some 
members think not. But in the interests of historical study should we prepare 
pamphlets for adult education similar to those our Service Center now prepares 
for high school teachers, and should we publish historical books, or at least offer 
prizes for volumes designed for the public? How far and for whom shall we 
promote historical studies? Certainly some of the American people have shown 
interest in some varieties of history, though not often in the scholarly history most 
of us both prefer and write. 

If we skeptically view further efforts on our part to stimulate public interest 
in history and prefer to concentrate on scholarly tasks, then what scholarly 
tasks and in what magnitude? 

Recently we asked over eighty historians for suggestions for the Review. 
Generally they gave the Review high praise, but they thought of changes too. 
The majority asked for "more of the same." Several suggested six instead of four 
issues a year, and two advocated a monthly. Should we contemplate six issues? 
Some of our correspondents believed that we should review more books. More 
than the 614 we reviewed or noticed last year? Several wanted longer reviews 
than we now usually run and some more short notices. A few thought we should 
shorten the news section; a greater number wished it enlarged or asked for a 
separate newsletter. There was praise for our lists of articles, though no general 
agreement, and some sentiment for a reduction in their present length in order 
to make space for more articles. The Review's articles received commendation, 
though some individuals remarked that they seldom read them except those in 
their own specialty-—and those were too few. Perhaps we should publish more 
than the eighteen articles and six "Notes and Suggestions" we did last year. 
Perhaps we should see more than the 181 submitted last year or the 168 of the 
year before. Perhaps not. Perhaps we should try for other types of articles. The 
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demand was strong for more interpretive and bibliographical essays and for more 
on broad themes and on the nature of history. The Review is now trying, with 
fair success, to obtain more such articles though not many American historians 
write them. In sum, what our readers want is more articles, more reviews, longer 
reviews, and more news. And this, though more than eighty historical journals 
of one kind or another are now published in the United States and several addi- 
tional ones are started each year. 

Perhaps, then, our first task, if we contemplate rendering greater service than 
before, is to enlarge the Review’s scholarly coverage. Does this objective, how- 
ever, outweigh several others? Last year the Council, somewhat reluctantly, ap- 
proved a proposal for a survey of historians’ research needs and opportunities. 
The Executive Secretary, pressed by other commitments, could not initiate the 
study. The study should be made. Members urge us to assist historians over the 
whole range of historical pursuits. 

Before I discuss their further proposals [ must outline some of our present 
activities. Few realize how many and varied are our services for historians or 
how, with limited resources, we have vastly extended them during the past few 
years, We now offer seven excellent prizes and we have seven strong prize com- 
mittees to conduct the competitions. We offer awards in European history (the 
Herbert Baxter Adams Prize, Henry Winkler, chairman), in recent international 
history (the George Louis Beer Prize, Carl Schorske, chairman), in American 
history (the Albert J. Beveridge Award, Alfred D. Chandler, chairman), in 
United States history (the John H. Dunning Prize, Charles G. Sellers, Jr., chair- 
man), in British Commonwealth history (the Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize, 
Helen Taft Manning, chairman), in American intellectual history (the Moses 
Coit Tyler Prize, Charles Barker, chairman), and in Indian history (the Watu- 
mull Prize, Robert Crane, chairman). Our prizes reward and honor the authors 
of substantial historical works and in recent years they have enabled the pub- 
lication of two or three volumes annually which have been, though the phrase 
be hackneyed, contributions to knowledge. 

Our other activities are as wide in scope as are the interests of our constituents. 
For many of them we have established standing or special project committees. 
These, with their chairmen, include the Committees for Documentary Reproduc- 
tion (Robert Eckles), the Guide to Historical Literature (George Howe), the 
Harmsworth Professorship (C. Vann Woodward), the Historian and the Federal 
Government (Edward Younger), Honorary Members (Paul Clyde), International 
Historical Activities (Arthur P. Whitaker), Littleton-Griswold Fund (Edward 
Dumbauld), South Asian History (Holden Furber), Study of War Documents 
(Oron Hale), Service Center for Teachers of History (Joseph Strayer), and 
Graduate Education in History (Dexter Perkins). 

In addition, through representatives, delegates, or the Executive Secretary, 
we participate in the work of several scholarly groups, e.g., the International 
Congress of Historical Sciences (Boyd C. Shafer and Arthur P. Whitaker), the 
National Historical Publications Commission (Guy Stanton Ford and Julian P. 
Boyd), the American Council of Learned Societies (Robert R. Palmer), the Social 
Science Research Council (Louis Gottschalk, David Potter, and C. Vann Wood- 
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ward), and Social Education (Herman Ausubel and Boyd C. Shafer). 

Some of our committees and’ delegates, with the full and energetic support 
of our headquarters, have made and are making major contributions to historical 
study. Some are constructing tools for the scholar, some pointing out directions, 
some reenforcing values of historical scholarship. Most of them, as the record 
shows, have been active this past year. I have almost lost track of the thousands 
of reels of microfilm we have made of German documents here and in England. 
For the Foreign Office papers that were in England, we now have the big new 
Ehrmann Catalogue covering the available microfilms for the period 1867-1920, 
and for those six million frames made of military records in the United States 
thirteen guides are now ready and more are coming. The new monumental Guide 
to Historical Literature, for which William C. Davis has collected thousands of 
entries, is almost ready for the printer, as is the Guide to Photocopied Historical 
Materials in the United States and Canada on which Richard Hale has worked 
so enthusiastically. We are sponsoring three professors of South Asian history 
at American universities this year and probably four next year. The circulation 
of our Service Center pamphlets, edited by George Carson, has reached a quarter 
of a million, while Service Center conferences for high school teachers have been 
held throughout the country. We have now and for the first time, as a result 
of the industry of John Snell, much information about our graduate students 
and much of this information will become known when Dexter Perkins reports 
for the Committee on Graduate Education next year. Of the projected five vol- 
umes of British bibliography, one, that by Conyers Read for the Tudor period, 
is published, and the compilation of two others on the medieval and Stuart 
periods is well along. | 

These achievements constitute, however, but part of the work of the Associa- 
tion. I cannot here describe all we do at headquarters beyond the initiation and 
support of the many projects I have just enumerated. Illustrations must suffice. 
We have a Job Register which on December 1 had 361 registrants and during 
the year received ninety-seven inquiries from institutions seeking historians. We 
offer information and advice to hundreds of scholars requesting aid in their 
research and teaching. We are, dozens of times each year, asked to offer counsel 
to governmental agencies and scholarly groups in their historical work. As one 
example, we cooperate with the National Historical Publications Commission in 
the publication of the valuable Writings on American History which the Com- 
mission now prepares and we publish as Volume II of our Annual Report. As 
another example, we cooperate with the Library of Congress in the preparation 
of the new National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections, a catalogue which 
a committee of this Association recommended twelve years ago. We get scores 
of letters from school children and adults asking for historical information, to 
most of which we regretfully reply that we cannot help because we are equipped: 
only to do the research necessary for our own activities. But people continue 
to regard our office as the source for historical information in America and when 
we can offer this information we do. 

Certainly we are already expected to lead and are already leading in scholarly 
enterprises that would astound our founding fathers just as much as the present 
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functions of the federal government would shock either Jefferson or Hamilton. 
Should we, in response to demand, push our scholarly ventures further? Should 
we, as some of our members desire, press for more graduate fellowships in 
history? Should we publish a list of all historical research projects under way in 
addition to our List of Doctoral Dissertations (now edited by William Fox)? 
Should we encourage and plan interdisciplinary research, further stimulate the 
collection and cataloguing of manuscripts, and start other bibliographical vol- 
umes? A sizable number of our colleagues think that we should become more 
demanding, “more professional” in our aims. Should we now attempt to establish 
not only scholarly but professional standards for the members of our discipline? 
Should we set up screening committees for entrance into graduate schools? Should 
we try to obtain funds for publication of more scholarly books? Should we directly 
publish more? I have heard a prominent historian, who is not a member of the 
Association, say that the Association’s publication record was poor—in spite of 
the more than 250 monographs and other volumes we have published. Should 
the Association publish more, notwithstanding the recent ACLS study which 
indicated that most scholars had little difficulty in obtaining publication? 

The demands for our services are endless. This is heartening, for it reveals 
not only that the Association fills a need but also that historians have learned 
that the Association does indeed promote historical study. The scholarly tasks 
we might further undertake would, in some cases, be of great value. How shall 
we establish priority among them? How shall we weigh them against, our re- 
sponsibility for educating the public? 

I turn to the question of numbers. Should we plan to grow slowly or swiftly? 
Your Executive Secretary is something of a Jeffersonian. Unlike many Americans 
(and Russians too) he sees no intrinsic merit in size. Nevertheless, without an 
organized membership campaign, we are growing. In December 1953 the total 
membership was about six thousand; in December 1959 the total reached about 
8,300. Through a campaign we could obtain perhaps two. thousand more regular 
and student members. By changing our activities to appeal to a larger public 
than we have we could double, triple, perhaps quadruple our size. But do we 
wish to grow swiftly or become considerably larger? We should remember that 
though we may win converts, converts often backslide. 

From time to time I hear that the Association ought to include everyone who 
is interested in history, and I note that members express gratification when we 
report growth. In our own description of ourselves we say that the Association 
is for "every man and woman who is interested in the study of history in 
America." Do we mean this literally? Or do we mean that the Association is for 
every man and woman who is interested in serious scholarly study? I suspect the 
latter, but the final decision is yet to be made. 

If we enlarge our public activities or our scholarly work, or substantially 
increase our membership, we face sizable administrative problems. We run an 
economical operation at present. To carry the already constantly increasing load 
of work of the Association and the Review, our full-time staff has been cautiously 
increased over the past three years from five to seven people, and we are con- 
templating employment of one or two more assistants. Our present staff plus 
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possible additions will be just adequate for presently planned tasks. If we assume 
additional projects or if we grow in size, the staff will have to be further in- 
creased and costs will mount. May I prosaically show from present experience 
how growth affects work load. We historians and especially our students are 
mobile—we move around. The office receives around fifteen hundred changes of 
address each year, many faculty members move at least once and most students 
move twice and sometimes three times. Each address change (sorting and open- 
ing of mail, pulling of membership and geographic cards, sending changes to 
the printer, changing of membership and geographic cards, and refiling) takes 
about ten minutes of a clerk’s time—if there are no complications, and alas! there 
are many. Every increase of five hundred members means three or four additional 
days of one person’s time for address changes alone. We welcome new members 
but we must provide the clerical staff to take care of them. 

You have a good staff. If it is enlarged, it must be with good people. And 
good people who will do the exacting tasks our work requires are not easily 
found, nor do they come at discount rates, 

What I have done is to present alternatives if we continue to expand. Whether 
we do or not we must give major attention to the two basic activities of the 
Association, the publication of the Review and the holding of the Annual Meet- 
ing. The latter now takes place over three full days, instead of the traditional 
two and one-half, up to 2,500 historians register compared to the fifteen hundred 
of five years ago, and this year over 230 will actively participate instead of the, 
approximately one hundred of a few years back. This year’s program, arranged 
by Franklin Scott and his perceptive committee, is the strongest in my experience. 
We cannot, I think, arrange better sessions than Scott has. I hear in the corridors 
a lament for our good old smaller meetings. With the booming population and 
the ever-increasing number of historians, I suspect that we must reconcile our- 
selves to large attendance. Still I see no reason to plan for larger meetings. 

The Review, whether we eventually go to six issues or not, should continue 
to publish articles, reviews, bibliographical lists, and news. It should continue to 
uphold high scholarly standards. Its Managing Editor with the Board of Editors 
should continue to help authors with their research and writing. 

Here there is much to be done. Very likely the editors cannot materially raise 
the level of historical writing in America, though they may be able to help. 
But certainly the need shouts for attention. The Managing Editor at times agrees 
with the critic of the Times Literary Supplement (November 6, 1959, p. xxxii): 


Another characteristic of modern [American] scholarship [is] its indifference to 
form. A scholar takes thought about everything except his prose and the length 
of his chapters. He is suspect if he writes well; he is mistrusted if he does not 
overwhelm the reader with details, quotations, and indiscriminate bibliographies. 
The American scholar no longer heeds Emerson’s advice, “Tell us what you 
know”; he tells us what he has found, which is a longer and drearier story... . 
From the moment, nearly a century ago, when history . . . and the rest of the 
humanities repudiated the literary art in an effort to resemble the objectivity 
of natural science, the contempt for the Word has increasingly bred an unaware- 
ness of the Idea... . The false analogy with science which suggests to the scholar 
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that any fact will ultimately be valuable now makes him willing to spend his 
time on inquiries of which he himself is unable to state the point. 


What the editors can do about the “Word,” the "Idea," or the “point,” I 
hesitate to guess. On this issue I suffer from few illusions. But we should not 
wait for the millenium. The time is now and we begin here. 

When this Executive Secretary and Managing Editor tries to answer questions 
he has been debating, he arrives at no certain conclusions. Of one purpose only 
he is certain. 'The first obligation of this Association is to historical scholarship. 
Only when we are certain that we are doing our best for scholarship should we 
consciously plan expansion. If we desire 'TV programs and popular publications, 
newsletters, or the establishment of this or that historical service, we must be 
prepared to pay for them as well as for our scholarly work. This means the 
employment of more people at good salaries. This means enlargement of our 
headquarters building. In concrete terms expansion may mean an increase in 
dues to ten or even fifteen dollars a year, dues as high as those of most of the other 
similar learned societies. 

Whether we want to or not, we move, we grow, we are en route. We should 
take thought of direction and distance. More help for scholarship? Beyond schol- 
arly history? Do we want, are we willing to pay the costs? We should not move 
or grow just for the sake of movement and growth. We should move in new 
directions only as these new directions take us toward more thoughtful historical 
research and deepen historical understanding. We should plan to grow with need 
—the needs of people seriously interested in history. We can slowly and, we hope, 
intelligently assume some responsibility for the diffusion of historical knowledge. 
But as we diffuse we must never forget that we ourselves must first have knowl- 
edge and the ability to sustain our efforts on a high level of literacy and integrity. 


Boyn C. Suarer, Executive Secretary and Managing Editor 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, THE CONRAD HILTON HOTEL, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, DECEMBER 27, 1959, 10:00 A.M. 


Present: Allan Nevins, President; Bernadotte E. Schmitt, Vice-President; 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Treasurer; Boyd C. Shafer, Executive Secretary; Crane 
Brinton, Mildred L. Campbell, John Hope Franklin, Frederic C. Lane, Robert R. 
Palmer, Stanley Pargellis, Councilors; Dexter Perkins and Walter Prescott Webb, 
former Presidents. 

The Council approved the minutes of the 1958 meeting as published in the 
April 1959 issue of the American Historical Review (pp. 809-16). 

Since the report of the Executive Secretary and Managing Editor had been 
sent to the Council, it was not read. The Executive Secretary indicated that the 
membership of the Association on December 15, 1959, was 8,226, a net gain 
of 624 for the year, and that growth in the number of members had exceeded 
expectations. 

The Treasurer of the Association analyzed his report for 1958-1959. He stated 
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that the financial condition of the Association was sound, but that inflationary 
tendencies and added activities desired by the membership might bring a deficit 
in 1961-1962. For the Finance Committee, the Treasurer presented the budget 
for 1959-1960 and the tentative budget for 1960-1961. The Council approved 
these budgets and the two small additions in the budget for 1958-1959 which 
had previously been accepted by the Finance Committee. During the discussion 
the Council gave attention to the provision of a pension system for employees 
of the Association and asked that a system be established through the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association. 

The Executive Secretary pointed to the demand for increased activities to 
promote the study of history, including a newsletter or a larger news section in 
the Review, promotion of graduate fellowships, scholarly historical programs on 
television, the publication of more articles and books, and the need for study of 
undergraduate curricula and teaching. He indicated that the Association now op- 
erates with a small staff and that if increased activities are undertaken, the staff 
must be augmented. He also stated that the headquarters building would not be 
large enough if the Association continued to grow in size and in activities as it had 
during the past years. The Council had previously, in approving the budgets, 
provided for an additional staff member. It expressed interest in the expansion 
of the headquarters building and asked the Executive Secretary and the Finance 
Committee to investigate the possibilities for expansion and to report back to the 
Executive Committee. 


After a long discussion of the financial condition of the Association and con- 
sideration of (1) increasing Association activities, (2) the need for a larger head- 
quarters staff and building, and (3) increasing costs resulting from inflationary 
tendencies, the Council believed it necessary to submit to the members of the 
Association an amendment to the Constitution, to be acted upon, as the Consti- 
tution provides, one year hence, and to establish membership dues in the amounts 
indicated below: 


Regular membership, $10.00, 
Student membership, $5.00, 
Life membership, $200.00. 


The Council also asked that the wording of the Constitution on student mem- 
bership be slightly revised to read “regularly enrolled in an educational institu- 
tion.” The Council will again be asked in September 1960 for its views on the 
proposed increases. The necessary amendment to the Constitution will be pre- 
sented to members at the time the annual Program is mailed in November 1960 
and the final decision will be made at the annual business meeting on December 
29, 1960. 

For the Committee on Committees, the Executive Secretary submitted nomi- 
nations to the Council for additions and changes on the various Association 
committees. The committees for 1960 as approved are listed below: 


Committee on Committees.—William Hogan, Tulane University; Walter John- 
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son, University of Chicago; Carl Schorske, Wesleyan University;* Gordon 
Wright, Stanford University; Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical Associa- 
tion (ex officio). 

Committee on Documentary Reproduction.—Robert B. Eckles, Purdue Univer- 
sity, chairman; Cyril E. Black, Princeton University; William R. Braisted, 
University of Texas; Edgar L. Erickson, University of Illinois; Richard W. 
Hale, Jr., Boston, Massachusetts; Loren C. MacKinney, University of North 
Carolina; Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical Association (ex officio); Clif- 

-ford K. Shipton, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Committee on Graduate Education in History.—Dexter Perkins, Rochester, New 

ı York, chairman; Jacques Barzun, Columbia University; Fred Harvey Har- 

rington, University of Wisconsin; Edward Kirkland, Thetford Center, Ver- 

mont; Leonard Krieger, Yale University; Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical 

Association (ex officio). 

Committee on the Guide to Historical Literature —George F. Howe, Washington, - 
D. C. chairman; Gray C. Boyce, Northwestern University; T. Robert S. 
Broughton, Bryn Mawr College; Howard F. Cline, Library of Congress; 
Sidney B. Fay, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Michael Kraus, City College of 
New York; Earl Pritchard, University of Chicago; Boyd C. Shafer, Americari 
Historical Association (ex officio). 

Committee on the Harmsworth Professorship.—Frank Freidel, Harvard Uni- 
versity, chairman; Walter Johnson, University of Chicago; Arthur Link, 
Northwestern University.* 

Committee on the Historian and the Federal Government—Charles A. Barker, 
Johns Hopkins University, chairman;* Thomas A. Bailey, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Samuel F. Bemis, Yale University; Wood Gray, George Washington 
University; Thomas LeDuc, Oberlin College;* Richard W. Leopold, North- 
western University; Maurice Matloff, Washington, D. C.; Jeannette P. Nichols, 
University of Pennsylvania; Dexter Perkins, Rochester, New York; Boyd C. 
Shafer, American Historical Association (ex officio). 

Committee on Honorary Members.—Sydney N. Fisher, Ohio State University, 
chairman; Lynn M. Case; University of Pennsylvania; John K., Fairbank, 
Harvard University;* Oscar Halecki, Fordham University; Boyd C. Shafer, 
American Historical Association (ex officio); Arthur P. Whitaker, University 
of Pennsylvania; John Wolf, University of Minnesota.* 

Committee on International Historical Activities — Arthur P. Whitaker, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, chairman; Waldo Gifford Leland, Washington, D. C.; 
John Curtiss, Duke University; Chester Easum, University of Wisconsin; 
Franklin Ford, Harvard University; Martin R, P. McGuire, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America; Caroline Robbins, Bryn Mawr College; Boyd C. Shafer, 
American Historical Association (ex officio). 

Committee on the Job Register —Harold E. Davis, American University;* Rod- 
eric H. Davison, George Washington University; Aubrey C. Land, University 
of Maryland; Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical Association (ex officio). 


t 
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Committee on the Litileton-Griswold Fund —Edward Dumbauld, Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, chairman; John J. Biggs, Jr., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Julius 
Goebel, Columbia University; William B. Hamilton, Duke University; George 
L, Haskins, University of Pennsylvania; Mark DeWolfe Howe, Harvard-Uni- 
versity; Leonard W. Labaree, Yale University; David J. Mays, Richmond, 
Virginia; Richard L. Morton, College of William and Mary; Boyd C. Shafer, 
American Historical Association (ex officio); Joseph Smith, New York City. 

Committee on South Asian History —Holden Furber, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman; Merle Curti, University of Wisconsin; Robert I. Crane, 
University of Michigan; David Owen, Harvard University; Earl Pritchard, 
University of Chicago; Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical Association (ex 
officio). | 

Committee for the Study of War Documents—Oron J. Hale, University of 
Virginia, chairman; Lynn M. Case, University of Pennsylvania; Walter L. 
Dorn, Columbia University; Howard M. Ehrmann, University of Michigan; 
Fritz Epstein, Library of Congress; Hans Gatzke, Johns Hopkins University; 
Reginald Phelps, Harvard University; Boyd C. Shafer, Ámerican Historical 
Association (ex officio). — 

Committee on Teaching (Service Center for Teachers of History) —Joseph R. 
Strayer, Princeton University, chairman; Natt B. Burbank, Boulder, Colorado; 
William Cartwright, Duke University; Margareta Faissler, Baltimore, Mary- 
land;** Gilbert Fite, University of Oklahoma;** Stanley Idzerda, Michigan 
State University;** Agnes Meyer, Washington, D. C.; Boyd C. Shafer, Ameri- 
can Historical Association (ex officio); Hazel C. Wolf, Peoria, Illinois;** 
Walker Wyman, Wisconsin State College (River Falls).** 

Committee on Television.—Richard B. Morris, Columbia University, chairman;** 
W. Burlie Brown, Tulane University;** William C. Davis, George Wash- 
ington University;** John Hope Franklin, Brooklyn College;** Irving B. 
Holley, Duke University;** Elmer Louis Kayser, George Washington Uni- 
versity;** Boyd C. Shafer, American Historical Association (ex officio);** 
Bayrd Still, New York University.** 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize—Henry R. Winkler, Rutgers 
University, chairman; Richard Brace, Northwestern University; William O. 
Shanahan, University of Notre Dame.* 

Committee on the George Louis Beer Prize.—Robert F. Byrnes, Indiana Uni- 
versity, chairman; Henry Cord Meyer, Pomona College; L. S. Stavrianos, 
Northwestern University.* 

Committee on the Albert ]. Beveridge Award.—Richard N. Current, Woman's 
College, University of North Carolina, chairman; Hugh Aitken, University 
of California (Riverside);* Bernard Bailyn, Harvard University; Charles 
Gibson, State University of Iowa; Glyndon G. Van Deusen, University of 
Rochester. 

Committee on the John H. Dunning Prize.—Charles G. Sellers, Jr., University 


* New member this year. 
** Appointed during the year. 
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of California (Berkeley), chairman; Thomas Cochran, University of Penn- 

sylvania;** Edmund Morgan, Yale University.** 

Committee on the Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize—Helen Taft Manning, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania, chairman; Giovanni Costigan, University of Wash- 
ington; Charles Mowat, University College of North Wales; Robert J. Walcott, 
College of Wooster;* David Willson, University of Minnesota.* 

Committee on the Moses Coit Tyler Prize—Stow Persons, State University of 
Jowa, chairman; Daniel Boorstin, University of Chicago;* John Higham, 
Rutgers University; Frederick Rudolph, Williams College. 

Committee on the Watumull Prize.—Robert I. Crane, University of Michigan, 
chairman; Donald Grove Barnes, Western Reserve University; Holden Furber, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The Council gave considerable attention to the Association prizes. It asked 
that in the future the Albert J. Beveridge Award Committee avoid dual awards 
of the kind made by the Committee in 1959, and that the Committee always 
make one award with an honorable mention if funds are available. 

The Council approved revision of the rules for the Herbert Baxter Adams 
Price Committee as suggested by the present Committee as follows: 


The Herbert Baxter Adams Prize, currently set at three hundred dollars in cash, 
is awarded in the even-numbered years by the American Historical Association 
on the basis of recommendations made by a special committee of three of its 
members chosen for that purpose. The Association and the Committee reserve 
the right to refrain from granting the award in the event that none of the entries 
is deemed worthy. The Prize is given for an outstanding scholarly monograph or 
biography (not a textbook) in medieval or modern European history, in manu- 
script or in print, completed or published since June 1 of the last year in which 
the Prize was available. Three copies of each entry must be sent to the Com- 
mittee by the author or his publishers. To be eligible, an entry must be the 
author’s first or second book. No applicant may submit more than one entry 
and no person is eligible to receive the Prize more than once. No entry will be 
accepted after June 1 of the year of the award. Information and application forms 
may be obtained from the chairman of the Committee. 


The Council debated various proposals to change the nature and perhaps the 
name of the Moses Coit Tyler Prize in intellectual history, now given through 
the generosity of the Cornell University Press. The Executive Secretary was asked 
to discuss in detail the various proposals with the Cornell University Press and 
with the Moses Coit Tyler Prize Committee. 

Upon presentation of a report of the Committee on Honorary Members, the 
Council elected Professor Gerhard Ritter of the University of Freiburg to honor- 
ary membership in the Association. 

The Executive Secretary described the plans for the Stockholm meeting of 
the International Congress of Historical Sciences and the travel grants available 
from the American Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research 
Council. He urged that those planning to attend the Congress make hotel reser- 


* New member this year. 
** Appointed during the year. 
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vations as early as possible since accommodations in Stockholm are limited. 

The Council confirmed the appointment of Max Savelle of the University of 
Washington to the Board of Editors to replace Johns Hicks of the University of 
California, whose term on the Board had expired. 

The Council approved the nomination to the Business Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Arthur W. Page, New York City, for reelection as Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, and of C. Fitzhugh Gordon, New York City, for election 
as trustee to replace Thomas Parkinson who died during the year. 

For the Association’s delegate to the Social Science Research Council, the 
Council reelected David Potter of Yale University, and as delegate to the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, Robert R. Palmer was reelected. As members 
of the Board of Editors of Social Education, the Council elected Thomas Menden- 
hall of Smith College and George Barr Carson, Jr., Director of the Association's 
Service Center for Teachers of History. 

The Council ratified the previous appointment of Leonard Krieger of Yale 
University as Program Chairman for 1960, and of Madeline Robinton of Brook- 
lyn College as 1960 Local Arrangements Chairman. 

The Council considered once more the time and place of meeting and con- 
firmed the previously made arrangements for December 28-30, 1960, with the 
Statler-Hilton, New York City; for December 28—30, 1961, the Sheraton Park and 
the Shoreham Hotels, Washington, D. C.; and for December 28-30, 1962, the 
Conrad Hilton, Chicago. For 1963 the Council tentatively approved a meeting in 
the Sheraton, Philadelphia, depending upon further negotiations to be made by 
the Executive Secretary, The Council gave serious consideration to a meeting on 
the West Coast within the next few years, and asked the Executive Secretary to 
investigate the possibility of meeting in San Francisco in 1965. 

The Executive Secretary reported on the progress of the various Association 
projects. The Service Center for Teachers held approximately thirty meetings 
for high school teachers during the year. The circulation of its pamphlets is now 
around 250,000. The Executive Secretary pointed out that for the Service Center 
the Association had received an additional three-year grant of $140,000 from 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education, and at the end of this period the 
Service Center would be asked to become self-supporting or to terminate - its 
activities. 

For the work of microfilming German war documents, additional funds 
totaling $59,000 were received during the year, and work will continue for 
approximately eighteen months. By November 1, 1959, approximately six million 
document frames had been filmed in Alexandria in addition to those produced 
in England. For the Foreign Office documents in England, the huge Catalogue of 
Files and Microfilms of the 'German Foreign Ministry Archives, 1867-1920, 
edited by Howard Ehrmann, was published during the year. For the Alexandria 
documents fourteen indexes plus one supplementary guide have now been pub- 
lished. Scholars, according to information received from the National Archives, 
are extensively using the documents in the microfilmed forms in which they have 
been reproduced. 

The Guide to Historical Literature should go to the printer early in 1960. 
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The bibliographical material for the Guide has been compiled and checked. The 
Guide will cost less than expected, Publication should come late in 1960 or early 
in 1961. 

The “Guide to Photocopied Historical Materials in the United States and’ 
Canada," the Executive Secretary stated, will be delivered in manuscript form 
to the Cornell University Press early in 1960. The Executive Secretary described 
the difficulties encountered in the production of the volume but stated his hope 
that scholars will materially benefit by its publication. 

Professor Dexter Perkins reported for the Committee on Graduate Education. 
He described the enormous amount of material collected by the editor of the 
study, John Snell, and stated that the Committee's report probably would be 
completed by the summer of 1960 and that it is likely that the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company will publish the volume. 

Dr. Stanley Pargellis spoke on the progress of the British bibliographies. He 
stated that the volume on the Tudor period by Read had been published, that the 
one on medieval England, edited by Edgar Graves, was well along, and that 
Dean Mary Frear Keeler would, he hoped, complete her volume on the Stuart 
period by the fall of 1960. For the first of the two volumes on recent British 
history, English editors, A. J. Taylor and I. R. Christie, are at work; but editors 
for the last volume, covering the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
have not yet been selected. 

The Executive Secretary noted that the program to promote South Asian 
studies in this country has been successful thus far, that three professors had 
been appointed to university staffs prior to this year, that three are at univer- 
sities this year, and that four would be coming for the academic year 1960-1961. 

The Executive Secretary spoke of the completion and publication of Court 
Records of Kent County, Delaware, 1680—1705, and took pleasure in pointing to 
the fine editiag of Leon DeValinger, Jr., archivist of the state of Delaware. He 
also noted the possibility of stimulating other studies in legal history with the 
Littleton-Griswold Fund. 

The Council long and seriously debated a report from the ad hoc Committee 
on Television, headed by Richard Morris of Columbia University. The Council 
accepted, with several minor changes, the report which recommended two 
specific series, one of lectures, a second of panel discussions. These would not 
constitute a course or be designed as substitutes for the classroom teacher, nor 
would they be dramatized. Rather they would consist of "accurate, informative, 
and provocative presentations of historical facts, interpretations, and issues in ac- 
cordance with the canons of scholarship." The Council asked that the television 
committee be made a standing committee and that the present membership of the 
committee be appointed to the standing committee. The Executive Secretary with 
the committee was asked to take steps to initiate the series if funds could be 
obtained. 

The Executive Secretary reported on recent developments concerning Ful- 
bright scholarships. Members of the Council who have had intimate knowledge 
of these scholarships believe that recent changes in procedure are an improvement 
but that the Association, through its Committee on the Historian and the Fed- 
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eral Government, should carefully observe the manner in which selections are 
made in the future. The Council was also of the opinion that more consideration 
should be given to research needs of those receiving scholarships and asked the 
Executive Secretary to transmit the following resolution to the Fulbright Com- 
mittee: 


The Council of the American Historical Association believes that in Fulbright 
appointments emphasis should be placed on the research needs of American schol- 
ars as well as on teaching needs in countries to which the scholars are appointed. 


Acting on communications from Mortimer Graves, Executive Director Emeri- 
tus of the American Council of Learned Societies, the Council asked the Executive 
Secretary to write letters of support for the Dingell Amendment of Public Law 
480 providing for the acquisition of research materials from abroad. 

For the Executive Committee for 1960, the Council selected John Hope 
Franklin, chairman; Mildred L. Campbell; Elmer Louis Kayser; William L. 
Langer; Bernadotte E. Schmitt; and Boyd C. Shafer. 

The Finance Committee for 1960 will consist of John Hope Franklin, Elmer 
Louis Kayser, and Boyd C. Shafer. 

For preparation of a resolution at the Business Meeting, the Council appointed 
John Hope Franklin and Frederic C. Lane. 

Finally the Council gave attention to the protest of Howard McGaw Smyth 
against the use of material he had prepared while in the Historical Division of 
the Defense Department. The Council referred the matter to the Committee on 
the Historian and the Federal Government for consideration, 

The meeting adjourned at 5:05 p.m. 

Bov» C. SHAFER, Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING 
OP THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, THE CONRAD 
HILTON HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, DECEMBER 29, 1959, 4:30 P.M. 


President Allan Nevins called the meeting to order with about one hundred 
members present. The minutes of the previous meeting (AHR, April 1959, pp. 
816-19) were approved. 

As is customary, the Executive Secretary and Managing Editor of the Review, 
Boyd C. Shafer, summarized his annual report (see pp. 755-61). 

The Treasurer, Elmer Louis Kayser, analyzed the finances of the Association 
for the year 1958-1959. His report revealed that the Association has had a satis- 
factory year once more. He pointed to the fact, however, that the restricted funds 
(totaling $619,923) which could only be used for special purposes were larger 
than those assets ($262,502) which are available for general purposes. He also 
suggested that because of inflationary tendencies, the increased activities desired 
by members, and the growth in membership, disbursements would increase and 
that increased revenue would be needed. The mimeographed Treasurer’s report 
was distributed and the Treasurer invited inspection of the financial accounts 
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and the auditors’ report at Association headquarters. Without dissent the Treas- 
urer’s report was accepted. 

Acting upon nomination from the Council, the Association reelected Arthur 
W. Page, New York City, as Chairman of the Board of Trustees, and elected 
C. Fitzhugh Gordon, New York City, to the Board. The terms for members of 
the Board are five years. 

For the Nominating Committee, Paul Gates of Cornell University presented 
the yearly report and the results of the mail ballot. For 1960 the Committee nomi- 
nated the following officers: for President, Bernadotte E. Schmitt of Alexandria, 
Virginia; for Vice-President, Samuel Flagg Bemis of Yale University; and for 
Treasurer, Elmer Louis Kayser of George Washington University. The Executive 
Secretary, on motion, was instructed to cast one ballot for these nominees and 
they were declared elected. From the 669 ballots cast by members of the Associa- 
tion, Professor Gates announced the election of W. Clement Eaton of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and Gaines Post of the University of Wisconsin to the Coun- 
cil of the Association, and of Gordon Craig of Princeton University and Kenneth 
Stampp of the University of California (Berkeley) to the Nominating Committee. 
Stuart Hughes of Harvard University is Chairman of the Nominating Committee 
for 1960. 

The Executive Secretary summarized the major actions of the Council at 
its meeting of December 27 (see Minutes, pp. 761-68). He announced the ap- 
pointment of Max Savelle of the University of Washington to the Board of 
Editors, the names of the various Ássociation delegates and new committee mem- 
bers, and the election of Professor Gerhard Ritter of the University of Freiburg to 
honorary membership in the Association. He gave the times and places of the 
meetings for 1960, 1961, and 1962, and indicated that the Association probably 
would go to Philadelphia in 1963 and was seriously considering a West Coast site 
for 1965. He reported the Council approval of the report of the Committee on 
Television to plan and present, if funds are available, scholarly programs on 
television. These, he stated, would not be courses but lectures and panels to enrich 
courses and to interest adults, He mentioned minor revisions in the terms for the 
Herbert Baxter Adams Prize and the possible changes in the provisions for the 
Moses Coit Tyler Prize. | 

He then reported the Council decision to present to the membership an 
amendment to the Constitution to increase the regular annual dues to ten 
dollars, student dues to five dollars, and life membership to two hundred dollars. 
As the Constitution provides, this proposal will be submitted to the membership 
by mail at least twenty days preceding the date of the Business Meeting in 1960, 
at which time the final decision will be made. The reasons for this Council 
action, he stated, were several, the two most important being the increased activi- 
ties of the Association and the inflationary tendencies which increase costs and 
may bring a deficit in the fiscal year 1960-1961. 

Max Savelle spoke for the Pacific Coast Branch of the Association. He de- 
scribed the lively September meeting of the Branch in Salt Lake City, noted the 
decreased registration, and stated that the Branch had ended the fiscal year in 
the best financial condition in its history. His report was accepted without dissent. 
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For the Council and the Association, Frederic C. Lane of Johns Hopkins 
University presented the following resolution which was accepted with applause: 


Resolved, That the American Historical Association express its most sincere 
thanks to Professor Franklin D. Scott and the members of his committee for the 
range and high quality of the program, and to Professor Paul Barton Johnson 
and those who worked so vigorously with him for the excellence of the arrange- 
ments here in Chicago, and for their care and cordiality in action as our hosts. 


Under the heading of "Other Business," three resolutions were presented to 
the meeting. 
Thomas H. Greer of Michigan State University asked consideration of this 
proposal: 


Resolved, 'That the Executive Secretary of the American Historical Association 
be authorized to send the following telegram to President Eisenhower: 


The members of the American Historical Association in annual convention 
at Chicago desire to express their support of your recent endeavors in the interest 
of world peace and understanding. We urge you to persevere in these efforts and 
to concentrate upon the aim of universal and general disarmament under inter- 
national supervision. 


On a show of hands the resolution was defeated. 


Fred Harvey. Harrington of the University of Wisconsin presented the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Resolved, 'That the American Historical Association wishes to record its strong 
disapproval of the affidavit provisions of the National Defense Education Áct and 
to express its hope that the Congress will eliminate these provisions at the earliest 
possible moment. 


The resolution was passed. 
A third resolution given to the Executive Secretary by Carl Bode of the 
University of Maryland was presented in the following form: 


Whereas the Library of Congress is in many fields the nation's greatest re- 
source in scholarly research, and 

Whereas the number of study rooms available to individual scholars has 
within the last three years been-materially decreased, 

Resolved, That the American Historical Association urge the administration 
of the Library to preserve and increase the number of these study rooms available 
to scholars through the most vigorous representation to Congress. 


After considerable debate from the floor the resolution was referred to the 
Council of the Association. 
Since there was no other business President Nevins adjourned the meeting 
at about 5:50 p.m. 
Bovp C. SHAFER, Executive Secretary 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The American Historical Association will meet in 1960 at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, New York City, December 28-30, The Program Chairman is Professor 
Leonard Krieger of Yale University and the Local Arrangements Chairman is 
Professor Madeline Robinton of Brooklyn College. 


The Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association held its 
fifty-second annual meeting in Salt Lake City, September 10-12, 1959. Regis- 
tration totaled 159. Officers for 1960 are: President, Thomas Bailey of Stanford 
University; Vice-President, Francis Herrick of Mills College; Secretary-Treasurer, 
John H. Schutz of Whittier College; Managing Editor of the Pacific Historical 
Review, John Caughey of the University of California, Los Angeles; newly 
elected Council members, David Harris of Stanford University; Earl S. Pomeroy 
of the University of Oregon; and William R. Steckel of the University of Wy- 
oming. The 1959 award for the best book published by a young member of the 
Pacific Coast Branch was given to W. J. Eccles of the University of Alberta for 
his Frontenac: The Courtier Governor. For the 1959 Louis Knott Koontz Award 
for the best article in the Pacific Historical Review the committee in charge was 
evenly divided between Doyce B. Nunis, Jr., “The Enigma of the Sublette Over- 
land Party, 1845," and Robert Seager II, “Some Denominational Reactions to 
Chinese Immigration to California, 1856-1892.” 

Professor Armin Rappaport of the University of California, Berkeley, is 
Program Chairman for the 1960 meeting, which will be held September 7-9 at 
the University of Washington, Seattle. 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


The Library of Congress has received a new source for the study of recent 
diplomacy and international law in the papers of John Bassett Moore, which were 
presented by his daughters. The approximately 100,000 letters and related items 
span Dr. Moore's career from his appointment, in 1886, as Third Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, until 1947, the year of his death. They amply cover his service in 
a series of public posts—Assistant Secretary of State in the McKinley adminis- 
tration, State Department counselor under President Wilson, and member of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice—and as Hamilton Fish Professor of 
International Law and Diplomacy at Columbia University, 1891-1924. The Moore 
papers may be consulted at the present time only with special permission, which 
should be requested through the Chief of the Manuscript Division. 

The papers of George Sutherland (1862-1942), lawyer, United States Senator 
from Utah, and Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, have 
been given to the Library by his daughter, Mrs. Walter A. Bloedorn. Numbering 
some five thousand pieces, the papers are composed of a few early diaries; legal 
briefs, 1887-1901; Justice Sutherland's Supreme Court opinions, 1922-1937; 
correspondence, 1902-1941; and miscellaneous related material. 

To the Library's collections documenting the military and governmental 
aspects of the early years of American occupation of the Philippine Islands have 
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. been added a series of fifty detailed letters and a diary, in which Blaine Free 
Moore writes frankly of local conditions in the islands from 1901 to 1906, while 
he was a teacher and school official there. 

Registers for the papers of Bishop Charles Henry Brent, Herbert Corey, James 
J. Davis, Judson King, Grover C. Loening, William Gibbs McAdoo, Theodore 
Sherman Palmer, Morrison R. Waite, and Wallace H. White have been published, 
and a limited number of copies of these and the registers on the Library's earlier 
list are available, free of charge, from the Office of the Secretary, Library of 
Congress. 

The Library will establish an Africana unit with the aid of a five-year grant 
of $200,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. A scholar who is an 
expert in the African field will head the unit. The Library now has tremendous 
holdings of African materials, and the Carnegie grant will provide for a staff 
to identify the materials, prepare and publish bibliographies, give specialized 
reference service, and identify gaps in the holdings of the Library of Congress 
as well as of other American research libraries. 


Among recently issued National Archives Microfilm Publications are: Letters 
Received by the Office of Indian Affairs from Nine Additional Agencies (111 
rolls); Population Schedules of the 1820 Census for the States of Delaware (one 
roll), Indiana (three rolls), and Massachusetts (nine rolls); Passenger Lists of 
Vessels Arriving at Boston, 1848-1888 (eighty rolls); Despatches from United 
States Consuls in Nuevo Laredo, 1871-1906 (four rolls); State Department Ter- 
ritorial Papers: Dakota, 1861-1873 (one roll); and Compiled Service Records 
of Volunteer Soldiers Who Served during the Mexican War in Organizations 
from the State of Texas (nineteen rolls), and of Confederate Soldiers Who Served 
in Organizations from the States of South Carolina (392 rolls) and Tennessee 
(359 rolls). 

Another guide to German records microfilmed at Alexandria, Virginia, has 
been prepared by the American Historical Association’s Committee for the Study 
of War Documents and published by the National Archives: no. 14, Records of 
the German Field Commands, Armies (Part I). 

The Department of State has deposited in the National Archives 1,463 con- 
tainers of microflms of documents from the archives of the former German 
Foreign Office relating to the Weimar period. With completion of this transfer 
the bulk of the microfilms on the period 1918-1933 is available at the National 
Archives. 

The National Archives has issued preliminary inventory no. 122, Records of 
the Collector of Customs, Puget Sound District, in the Seattle Federal Records 
Center, and special list no. 15, Lis? of Photographs of Irrigation Projects of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Additional information about the microfilm and copies of the publications 
may be obtained from the Exhibits and Publications Branch, the National Ar- 
chives, Washington 25, D. C. 

Among the more important recent manuscript acquisitions of the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Library are: papers of United States Representative James Roose- 
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velt, most of them for the years 1937-1938, when he was administrative assistant 
to the President; papers of Emil E. Hurja, 1912-1953, reflecting his long career 
in journalism, his work as executive secretary to the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, 1932-1937, and his connection with other public affairs; papers of Judge 
Samuel I. Rosenman, chiefly drafts of speeches prepared by him for President 
Roosevelt; and papers of R. Walton Moore, chiefly relating to his activities as 
Assistant Secretary of State and counselor of the Department of State in the 
1930's. The papers of Judge Rosenman and John M. Carmody are now open 
for research. 

The terms governing access to the Morgenthau papers in the Roosevelt Library 
have been altered by agreement between Henry Morgenthau, Jr., and the Adminis- 
trator of General Services. Papers predating January 1, 1937, will be opened to 
scholars for general research on January 1, 1962; those of 1937-1940 will be 
opened on January 1, 1966; and the rest will be opened on January 1, 1971. 

Oscar L. Chapman, Secretary of the Interior from 1949 to 1953, has deposited 
his personal papers in the Harry S. Truman Library. The papers relate to the 
river basin projects of the West, the national parks, the St. Lawrence Seaway— 
in short, many of the activities with which the Department of the Interior was 
concerned during Chapman’s twenty years of service. 


The Massachusetts Historical Society announced the completion of the micro- 
film edition of its Adams Papers in December 1959. Covering the years 1639- 
1889, the microfilm edition consists of 608 reels of diaries, letter books, miscellany, 
letters received, and other papers of this presidential family. Scholars are wel- 
come to use the edition freely, the only restriction being that permission must be 
secured to quote or publish materials drawn from the films. Sets are still available 
for purchase. 

The microreproduction laboratory of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology is supervising production of a microfilm edition of the papers of General 
Henry Knox (1750-1806). These papers are owned by the New England His- 
toric Genealogical Society and are deposited in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Filming of the papers should be completed by late summer or early 
autumn of 1960. Further information regarding microfilm editions of the Knox 
or Adams papers may be obtained from Stephen T. Riley, Director of the Mass- 
achusetts Historical Society, 1154 Boylston Street, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


Ámong recent acquisitions of the Nebraska State Historical Society are scrap- 
books and papers of Oren S. Copeland, former congressman and mayor of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, and the papers of former Governor Adam McMullen. 


'The University of North Dakota has recently received the papers of Senator 
William Langer. It also has a large collection of the correspondence of William 
Lemke. 


Thurman Arnold, former United States Assistant Attorney General and 
United States circuit judge, has presented his papers to the University of Wyoming 
Library. 
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INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


As previously announced, the Eleventh International Congress of Historical 
Sciences will be held in Stockholm, August 21-28, 1960. Historians from most 
parts of the world will participate in the sessions, which will cover the world’s 
history. Thirteen historians from the United States will give Reports and Com- 
munications, and others will participate in meetings held jointly or within the 
Congress. Professor Arthur P. Whitaker and Dr. Boyd C. Shafer are members of 
the Assembly of the International Committee and will be present. Those interested 
in attending the Congress should register immediately with XI” Congrés Inter- 
national des Sciences Historiques, Riddargatan rrB, Stockholm ©, Sweden, and 
make such arrangements as possible for living accommodations. 


The Anglo-American Conference of Histhrians will meet at the Institute of 
Historical Research, University of London, July 7-9, 1960. 


GRANTS, AWARDS, PRIZES 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York gave a $140,500 grant to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for the development of an undergraduate course on Asia 
and for related training and research. Michigan, which already has a program 
of Asian studies, will use the Carnegie funds to strengthen its teaching on Asia 
and to bring interns from other institutions desiring to develop such courses. 


National Defense Graduate Fellowships in history for 1960 have been ap- 
proved for the following institutions: Loyola (four), Arizona (four), Brown 
(five), Delaware (four), Duke (three), Emory (five), Florida State (four), 
Idaho (four), Iowa (three), Kentucky (two), Mississippi (five), Oregon (five), 
Rice (five), Southern California (eight), Occidental (five, history and govern- 
ment), Cornell (three, history and philosophy of science), and Indiana (four, 
history and philosophy of science). 


The Inter-University Committee on Travel Grants will give grants for gradu- 
ate study in the USSR. Interested individuals should contact the Committee, 
409 West 117th Street, New York 27, New York. 


Phi Beta Kappa has established an annual prize of one thousand dollars for 
an outstanding book in the fields of history, philosophy, or religion. The first 
award will be made next December to the author of a book published between 
July 1, 1959, and June 30, 1960. The award will honor interpretive historical, 
philosophical, and religious studies in the tradition of humane learning. History 
and philosophy are conceived in as broad terms as possible, so as to include 
appropriate work in the areas of political science, economics, sociology, and 


cultural anthropology. 


Competition is now open for the 1960 Henry and Ida Schuman Prize in the 
history of science and its cultural influences. To be eligible, papers must be sub- 
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mitted to Professor Erwin Hiebert, Department of the History of Science, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, before July 1, 1960. 


Merle Curti of the University of Wisconsin and Robert R. Palmer of Prince- 
ton University have received Special Awards grants (ten thousand dollars) from 
the American Council of Learned Societies for 1960. These awards are given to 


“mature scholars of unquestioned ability" who are doing distinguished and 
significant work. 


Timothy L. Smith of East Texas State College has received a grant of $14,905 
from the Fund for the Advancement of Education for research in American 
educational history. 


Henry Guerlac of Cornell University received an honorable mention in the 
1959 American Academy of Arts and Sciences Monograph Prizes for his manu- 
script entitled “Lavoisier: The Crucial Year—The Background and Origin of 
His First Experiments on Combustion in 1772." 


PUBLICATIONS 


The College of William and Mary is collecting "every extant document" 
concerning John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United States, preparatory to the 
publication of the first collected edition of his works. Readers who possess or 
know of Marshall papers are asked to correspond with The Papers of John 
Marshall, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


The Yivo Institute for Jewish Research announces a new bibliographical 
series concerning the Jewish Catastrophe (1933-1945). Several volumes are 
planned. Further information is available from the Institute, 1048 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 28, New York. 


The History of the Behavioral Sciences Newsletter is scheduled to appear 
early in 1960. 


Donald E. Worcester of the University of Florida will become Managing 
Editor of the Hispanic American Historical Review on June 1, 1960, replacing 
Lewis Hanke of the University of Texas. 


OTHER HisroniCAL News 


The Conference on British Studies held its autumn meeting November 7, 1959, 
at the New York University Faculty Club. Professor E. F. Jacob of Oxford 
University read a paper on “The Study of the Fifteenth Century in England.” 
Professor Sidney Painter of Johns Hopkins University was the commentator. 
The Conference voted to found a journal of British studies in joint sponsorship 
with Trinity College of Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Southern Historical Association officers for 1960 are: President, William 
B. Hesseltine, University of Wisconsin; Vice-President, Clement Eaton, University 
of Kentucky; Secretary-Treasurer, Bennett H. Wall, University of Kentucky. The 
twenty-sixth annual meeting will be held November 10-12, 1960, in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, at the Mayo Hotel. 


Ray Allan Billington of Northwestern University was elected President of 
the American Studies Association, Louis D. Rubin, Jr., of Hollins College, Vice- 
President. 


Among the institutions now initiating work for the doctorate in history are 
the Universities of Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, and Mississippi, and Occidental 
College. 


The department of history at the University of California, Los Angeles, has 
approved a special program of studies in the history of science and related fields, 
leading to the Ph.D. degree in history. Candidates must have received the B.A. 
degree in either history or science. 


Princeton University is creating a special program of graduate studies in 
history and philosophy of-science, leading to the Ph.D. degree. Inquiries for the 
year 1960-1961 may be addressed to Professor Charles C. Gillispie, History 
Department, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 


The National Trust for Historic Preservation, Colonial Williamsburg, and 
the American Association for State and Local History announce the second 
Seminar for Historical Administrators to be held in Williamsburg, Virginia, 
June 13-July 22, 1960. The program is designed to introduce selected graduate 
students to the opportunities available to them in the expanding field of historical 
administration. It will provide intensive training for those interested in careers 
as administrators of historic houses, museums, restorations, historical societies, 
and national and state historic sites and parks. 


The seventh annual summer Institute on Historical and Archival Manage- 
ment will be offered by Radcliffe College, with the cosponsorship of the Harvard 
University history department, June 27-August 5, 1960. Lester J. Cappon, Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg, 
Virginia, archival consultant of Colonial Williamsburg, and lecturer in history 
at the College of William and Mary, will direct the course. Two full-tuition 
scholarships of two hundred dollars each are available. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Archival Institute, 10 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


The International Educational Exchange Service of the State Department is 
interested in bringing to the attention of American foreign offices abroad the 
availability of artists and scholars who may be traveling on leave of absence and 
who are willing to give lectures, preferably in the language of the country con- 
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cerned. Anyone interested should send his name to the Placement Bureau of the 
College Art Association of America, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New 
York, listing the countries to be visited, dates of travel, and topics of possible 
lectures (some aspect of American civilization is preferred). 


Professor Walter E. Houghton of Wellesley College is preparing The Welles- 
ley Index to Victorian Periodicals. He would be pleased to receive information 
from historians in every field. Professor Houghton will also be happy to provide 
information on Victorian periodicals, Communications should be addressed to 
The Wellesley Index, Wellesley College Library, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 


PERSONAL 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES! 


University of Alaska: Herman E. Slotnick promoted to associate professor and 
named acting head of the department of history, political science, and economics. 
American University: Lyman H. Legters appointed associate professor in the For- 
eign Areas Studies Division, Special Operations Research Office. Appalachian 
State Teachers College (Boone, North Carolina): Edward H. Gibson III of 
Brenau College appointed professor. Carnegie Institute of Technology: David N. 
Gidman, Thomas R. Meehan, and Ludwig F. Schaefer promoted to assistant pro- 
fessor. Chico State College: John M. Pfau appointed professor and named chair- 
man of the division of social sciences. University of Cincinnati, University College: 
Hilmar C. Krueger appointed dean of the College. Columbia University: Garrett 
Mattingly named the first William R. Shepherd Professor of European History. 
Cornell University: Donald Kagan of Pennsylvania State University appointed 
assistant professor. Dartmouth College: Louis Morton of the Department of the 
Army appointed professor. University of Denver: Josef Korbel appointed director 
of the Social Science Foundation and named chairman of the department of inter- 
national relations. Duke University: Theodore Ropp promoted to professor, Fred- 
eric Hollyday, Alfred Tischendorf, and Charles Young, to assistant professor; 
Donald Gillin appointed to the staff. Franklin and Marshall College: Norman P. 
Zacour of the University of Pennsylvania appointed to the staff. General Services 
Administration: Herbert E. Angel, Assistant Archivist of the United States for 
Records Management since 1956 and in charge of the Office of Records Manage- 
ment since January 1950, appointed director of administration. Georgia State Col- 
lege (Atlanta): Gaines W. Walter promoted to professor, David Wells, to assist- 
ant professor. 

Hobart and William Smith Colleges: Julius W. Pratt appointed visiting pro- 
fessor. Hope College (Holland, Michigan): Paul G. Fried named head of the de- 
partment. University of Michigan: John Bowditch of the University of Minnesota 
named chairman of the department. Mills College: Francis H. Herrick named 
Lynn T. White, jr., Professor of History. North Carolina State College: Murray 
S. Downs of Virginia Polytechnic Institute appointed to the staff. Woman’s Col- 

1 The Review prints news of appointments, promotions, retirements, and extended leaves of 


absence. It does not print news of summer session or completed temporary appointments, leaves 
of absence of less than a year, or honorary degrees and citations. 
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lege, University of North Carolina: John H. Beeler and Franklin Parker pro- 
moted to associate professor, Barbara Brandon, to assistant professor; Betty Clutts 
appointed to the staff. Oregon State College: Thomas McClintock appointed in- 
structor; Norborne Berkely on leave, University of Pennsylvania: Alexander V. 
Riasanovsky appointed to the staff; John H. Jensen appointed visiting assistant 
professor, Merrill G. Berthrong, visiting lecturer. Princeton University: M. Halsey 
Thomas of Columbia University appointed archivist. Sacramento State College: 
Edward H. Howes promoted to associate professor; William F. McKee of the 
University of Maryland appointed instructor. Stetson University: Serge A. Zenkov- 
sky promoted to associate professor and named director of Russian and Asian 
Area Studies; Harold J. Schultz and Gerald E. Critoph appointed assistant pro- 
fessor. Valley College (Van Nuys, California): Marvin Abrahams appointed to 
the staff. 


Recent DEATHS 


Dorrance Reynolds of Dallas, Pennsylvania, a life member of the Associa- 
tion, died October 31, 1959. 


Albert Léon Guérard died November 13, 1959, at the age of seventy-nine. 
A native of Paris, Professor Guérard was educated at the University of Paris and 
in England. In 1906 he came to the United States and taught at Williams Col- 
lege and Rice Institute. During the First World War he was a member of the 
' army intelligence and liaison services and in World War II he was with the 
Office of War Information. From rg50 to 1953 Professor Guérard taught at 
Brandeis University. For briefer periods he was also on the staff of the University 
of California, the University of Chicago, the University of Wisconsin, Harvard 
University, Radcliffe College, and the New School for Social Research in New 
York. Professor Guérard was a chevalier of the Legion of Honor and a member 
of the National Ínstitute of Arts and Letters. Among his most important works 
are: Testament of a Liberal; France: A Short History; French Civilization in the 
Nineteenth Century; and Europe Free and United. ; 


Conyers Read, one of the most eminent historians of our time, died at his 
home in Villa Nova, Pennsylvania, near Philadelphia, on December 23, 1959. 
Few scholars have made a more distinguished contribution to the understanding of 
the history of the Elizabethan period; he influenced a whole generation by his 
writing and by his personal interest in the work of his own students and others 
with whom he came in contact. Busy though he was, he never was so preoc- 
cupied that he could not take time to advise and help a younger scholar. Many 
on both sides of the Atlantic owe him a great debt and will receive the news of his 
death as a personal loss. 

At the time of his death, Professor Read was seventy-eight years of age, 
having been born in Philadelphia on April 25, 1881, but he had remained young 
in spirit. Indeed, until a few weeks before his death he had played golf regularly 
and carried on a full schedule of research and writing. 

From Harvard Professor Read received his first three academic degrees: B.A., 
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1902; M.A., 1904; and Ph.D., 1908. An early recipient of a Rhodes scholarship, 
he received from Oxford the degree of B. Litt. in 1909. He retained an interest 
in Oxford and was a frequent visitor to Great Britain. His professional career 
began with an instructorship in history at Princeton in the academic year 1909- 
1910. In the following academic year he went to the University of Chicago as a 
member of the history faculty and rose by the usual stages to a professorship in 
1919. 

In 1920 the responsibilities of managing a family business enterprise fell upon 
his shoulders and he took an indefinite leave from the University of Chicago 
to become treasurer, vice-president and general manager, and finally president of 
William F. Read & Sons Company, a textile manufacturing firm of Philadelphia. 
He remained at the head of this corporation until 1933 when he became Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Historical Association. During the years when he 
was engaged in business, he never relaxed his interest in historical research. In 
fact, five years after he returned to Philadelphia he published Mr. Secretary Wal- 
singham and the Policy of Queen Elizabeth (3 vols., Oxford, 1925). This epoch- 
making work was the result of exhaustive research in original documents and was 
extremely enlightening on the history of the period. 

As Executive Secretary of the American Historical Association, a post which 
he held from 1933 until 1941, he infused new life into the organization, reorgan- 
ized its finances, and gave it broader contacts with both the world of learning 
and the world of contemporary affairs. From 1934, concurrently with his secre- 
taryship, he held a professorship in English history at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He retired from this post and became professor emeritus in 1951. At the 
University of Pennsylvania he conducted a lively seminar where many young 
scholars received the stimulus that sent them to investigate problems in sixteenth- 
century English history. 

Accurate and meticulous in historical detail, Professor Read was never re- 
motely pedantic. History to him was part of a living tradition. It was natural 
that in 1941 he should offer his services to the nation and become an important 
figure in the newly organized office of “Co-ordinator of Information,” and a little 
later in the Office of Strategic Services. He set up and recruited a staff for the 
British Empire section of the division of research and analysis. His duties re- 
quired him to make trips overseas during the height of the war. At the end of the 
hostilities he recruited and organized a group to compile a history of the OSS, 
but the work was "classified" and never published. 

Despite multifarious interests and duties, the sixteenth century was never far 
from his interests. In recent years, with the assistance of his competent wife, 
Evelyn Plummer Read, he had set himself the task of searching through the 
Public Record Office, the British Museum, the Cecil Papers at Hatfield House, and 
other archives to discover all that could be found about the career of William 
Cecil, Lord Burghley. The first volume, Mr. Secretary Cecil and Queen Eliza- 
beth (London, 1955), won the Folger Library prize for the best book of the year 
in English history. The second and final volume was completed last year and is 
in press. It is characteristic of the man that he completed every task that he under- 
took. 
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In 1949 Professor Read served as President of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. Characteristically, he emphasized in his presidential address the social 
responsibility of the scholar. He took an active part in many scholarly and edi- 
torial enterprises and had many honors awarded him. 

Last year he published a revised edition of his Bibliography of British History: 
Tudor Period, 1485-1603. In addition to the volumes already cited, his works 
include The Tudors (New York, 1936), Social and Political Forces in the Eng- 
lish Reformation (Houston, 1953), and the editing of John Clapham's Eltsabeth 
of England, with Evelyn Plummer Read (Philadelphia, 1951). 

Busy with scholarship until the end, the last thing he wrote was The Govern- 
ment of England under Elizabeth, a succinct account of the operation of the 
Elizabethan state, prepared for the Folger Library’s series of booklets on Tudor 
and Stuart England. The page proofs, incorporating corrections by the author, 
went back to the press the day he died. | 


- Mary Patterson Clarke, professor emeritus at Beaver College, died December — 
27, 1959. Dr. Clarke, who received the Ph.D. degree from Yale University in 
1932, was chairman of the Beaver College history department from 1925 until her 
retirement in 1949. She was the author of Parliamentary Privilege in the Ameri- 
can Colonies, 


Eber Malcolm Carroll, professor emeritus of history at Duke University, died 
in Bussum, Holland, near Amsterdam, December 28, 1959. He had resided in 
Holland since his marriage in September to a native of that country, Miss Mary 
Pos. He was born in Coldwater, Michigan, March 13, 1893, and all his formal 
higher education was at the University of Michigan, where he received the Ph.D. 
degree in 1922. He became assistant professor of history at Trinity College (now 
Duke University) in 1923 and professor in 1937; in 1953 he was made James 
B. Duke Professor of History; and he was chairman of the department from 
1954 to 1957. In 1917-1918 he was a private in the United States Army Ambu- 
lance Service, AEF; during World War II he held positions of responsibility with 
the Office of Strategic Services, and later SHAEF, 1942-1945. He was with the 
Department of State, 1946-1949, as deputy editor in charge of European opera- 
tions, German War Documents Project, and he was a coeditor of a series of 
Documents on German Foreign Policy. For this Association he was a member of 
the committee on the microfilming of war documents, 1955-1956. His doctoral 
dissertation, done under Ulrich B. Phillips and Claude H. Van Tyne, was on the 
Origins of the Whig Party (1925), but early in his teaching career he turned to 
European history. With the publication in this Review of “French Public Opinion 
on War with Prussia in 1870” (July 1926), he began a pioneer study of public 
opinion and foreign policy which led to French Public Opinion and Foreign Af. 
fairs, 1870-1914 (1931) and Germany and the Great Powers, 1866-1914: A Study 
in Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (1938). A few months before his death he : 
was presented with a Festschrift by eleven former students, Power, Public Opin- 
ion, and Diplomacy (1959), which included a bibliography of his publications. 
He left at least one book-length manuscript on which he was making the final 
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revisions. His class lectures were forceful and based on firsthand research; his 
students stood somewhat in awe, yet those who sought his assistance received 
every courtesy. On the campus he was respected as a distinguished scholar. 


Robert S. Fletcher, professor of history and department chairman at Oberlin 
College since 1957, died in December 1959. A specialist in Oberlin history, Pro- 
fessor Fletcher published a two-volume History of Oberlin College in 1943. His 
most recent work was Eureka: From Cleveland by Ship to California, 1848— 
1850. 


Vladimir G. Simkhovitch, professor emeritus of economic history at Colum- 
bia University, died in December 1959 at the age of eighty-five. 


Sidney Painter, professor of history at Johns Hopkins University, who had 
been a member of the Council of the American Historical Association and Chair- 
man of its Program Committee and its Committee on the Teaching of History, 
died January 12, 1960, at his home in Baltimore at the age of fifty-seven. He re- 
ceived his B.A. degree in 1925 and his Ph.D. degree in 1930 from Yale University 
and began there, at the suggestion of Sydney Mitchell, his first study, William 
Marshal, Knight-errant, Baron, and Regent of England (1933). This led him into 
his two fields of special interest. In Studies in the History of the English Feudal 
Barony (1943) and The Reign of King John (1949) he applied his mastery of 
realistic detail and revealing incident to English constitutional history and related 
medieval institutions. On the other hand, his delight in French knightly culture 
led him to write The Scourge of the Clergy, Peter of Dreux, Duke of Brittany 
(1937), French Chivalry: Chivalric Ideas and Practices in Medieval France (1940), 
one of his most widely read books, and the studies of the nobility of Poitou which 
were among the last of his many articles in Speculum. He contributed chapters 
to A History of the Crusades, being edited by Kenneth M. Setton, wrote a college 
text, 4 History of the Middle Ages, 284-1500, and was coauthor with Yu-Shan 
Han and Carl Becker of a high school text, The Past That Lives Today. 

After going to Johns Hopkins in 1931, Dr. Painter became professor and 
chairman of the department of history in 1945. He commanded the affection of 
an exceptionally large number of students and friends in Baltimore and in pro- 
fessional circles. He served the American Council of Learned Societies as treasurer 
and secretary and he was on the Conference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils. He was a Fellow of the Mediaeval Academy of America and was a member 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and of the American Philosophical 
Society. His unsparing services to the community and the profession will be 
greatly missed, as will the salty lectures and kindly friendship which endeared 
him to students and colleagues. 


Roland Gray of Cambridge, Massachusetts, life member of the Association, 
died recently. 
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CoMMUNICATIONS 
To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historica, Review: 


Historians sometimes may approach men and events of the time with mind 
made up, looking to documents for evidence to bolster up preconceptions rather 
than for facts to arrive at an objective appraisal. A check on sources used for the 
article “Canada and the Siberian Intervention” (your July 1959 issue) forces me 
to suspect the author guilty of this approach. He attempts to prove that the 
Siberian expedition was Canada’s first effort at complete control of her foreign 
policy; that lack of understanding between Great Britain and the United States 
was “the dominant factor” for Canada in Siberia; that “In such circumstances 
policy could not be left in the hands of the British Foreign and War Offices.” 

The effect striven for necessitates difficulties between the United States and 
Great Britain, and also between the Canadian military authorities and the 
Canadian Force Commander (Elmsley) on the one hand, and the War Office 
and the Chief of the British Military Mission in Siberia (Knox) on the other. 
To this end, liberties have been taken with documents, remarks pulled out of con- 
text, and facts distorted. True, different historians interpret documents differently; 
therefore, in fairness, I shall first quote Mr. Smith, then the papers. The reader 
may draw his own conclusions. 

Canada raised a force—without difficulties with the War Office as implied— 
and regarding control Smith charges: “There followed a sharp controversy with 
the War Office over . . . ultimate control of the Canadian troops. . . . When the 
Canadian government said in effect ‘no control, no troops’ the War Office capitu- 
lated. Ottawa had control and the War Office salvaged the right to issue ‘orders’ 
which did not have to be obeyed.” 

In actual fact Elmsley's orders, after amendment by Prime Minister Sir Robert 
Borden, were these: 


You will operate under the orders of the Allied Commander-in-Chief in Siberia [a 
Japanese]. . .. That is to say, you will carry out loyally any instructions issued to you 
by the Commander-in-Chief, ... At the same time, if any order . . . appears to imperil 
. . . your force you will be at liberty to appeal to the British Government before exe- 
cuting such orders. This appeal will be made through the C.LG.S. London, and re- 
peated to the Canadian Government. 


Elmsley himself added: 


No appeal to be decided against the [Canadian] G.O.C. . . . without consultation with 
the Canadian Government. Without referring to War Office or any outside body direct - 
correspondence may pass between G.O.C. . . . and the Canadian Government. [C.I.G.S. 
to Elmsley, Sept. 10, 1918, Canadian Expeditionary Force Siberia, Records, folder 17, 
file 1, Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa; War Office to Elmsley, Oct. 6, 1918 (tele- 
gram containing Borden's amendment; incorporated by Elmsley), 1b1d.] l 


I now pass to events in Siberia and to Elmsley's alleged troubles with the 
“anti-American” General Knox. Elmsley, says Smith, “agreeing fully with the 
American commander General William S. Graves, considered it folly to fight 
Bolshevism with force of arms,” whereas “Knox preached war and lamented 
that the Canadian and British troops had not begun to fight their way to Mos- 
cow.” Knox did not advocate a British and Canadian advance on Moscow. He 
said: “There can be no reasonable doubt that one allied division or even a brigade, 
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if pushed through to the Volga when the railway was opened in early Septem- 
ber, would have reached Moscow. . . .” In September, Canadian troops had not 
yet reached Siberia, nor did Knox make any specific recommendation regarding 
Canadian and British troops. He continued: ". . . the one thing wanting is tan- 
gible allied force at the front [which] ... would give new heart to the Russians 
and Czechs.” [Knox to Elmsley, "Notes on the present military situation in 
Siberia," Nov. 27, -1918, tbid., file 2.] Elmsley agreed with Knox: “Elliot [British 
High Commissioner, Siberia] and Knox urge from the politica! and military 
standpoint immediate despatch our force to Omsk and farther west... . French 
and Czechs also consider above action imperative. I concur. . . .” [Elmsley to 
War Office, Nov. 2, 1918, ibid., file 3.] Elmsley, far from agreeing with Graves, 
deplored American policy. He recommended, as opposed to inactivity, that Ameri- 
can troops be employed in building up and training anti-Bolshevik forces. "Every 
effort [should] be made to associate the Americans and Japanese with our activi- 
ties west of BAIKAL and the training of Russians in Siberia." [Elmsley to War 
Office, Jan. 19, 1919, ibid. file 1.] "Knox called Americans 'eye-sores, " says 
Smith—another travesty of fact. “The Americans here are not a standing eyesore 
to the fighting men at the front... .” [Knox to War Office, Nov. 24, 1918, 1b1d.] 
From these few examples—a long list could be compiled—can be judged how 
far Smith's interpretation appears to be based on documents. Historical accuracy 
demands a challenge. 

The dominant factor for Canada in the Siberian situation was undoubtedly 
this: the armistice had been signed and the Canadian public was opposed to retain- 
ing troops in Siberia—for reasons insufficiently understood—when the war was 
over. 


All our colleagues are of opinion that public opinion will not sustain us in continuing 
to send troops many of whom are draftees under Military Service Act... now that 
the war is ended. We are all of opinion that no further troops should be sent and that 
Canadian forces in Siberia should as soon as situation will permit, be returned to 
Canada. Consider matter of serious importance. [Sir Thomas White (acting Prime 
Minister) to Sir Robert Borden in London, Nov. 14, 1918, Borden Papers, OC 518(1).] 


Ottawa, Canada Jonn A. SwETTENHAM 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisTORICAL REVIEW: 


I have read Mr. Swettenham’s letter and welcome the opportunity to com- 
ment upon it. Although his first paragraph misrepresents the emphasis of my 
article (which deals with several, not one “dominant factor”), I will confine 
myself to Swettenham’s specific criticisms. 

Was the question of the control of the Canadian forces in Siberia a point of 
issue between the Canadian government and the British? Most emphatically it 
was. The very documents Swettenham quotes show one phase of the insistence on 
ultimate control which characterized the Canadian government throughout. Gen- 
eral Elmsley in Siberia discovered that the principle needed repeating. In a letter 
of argument to General Knox, Elmsley felt called upon to cite the following from 
an August 13 memorandum governing the Canadian force: 


It must be distinctly understood that if the Canadian Force’ proceeds to Vladivostock 
that it shall not be committed to any military operations, or subject to the orders of 
any Officer other than General Elmsley, and that the force can only be committed after 
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receiving his sanction and approval . .. [Elmsley to Knox, Dec. 27, 1918, Canadian 
Expeditionary Force Siberia, Records, folder 17:3, Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa.] 


Elmsley considered the above part of his instructions. Later he observed that we 
“claim a deciding voice in any policy affecting the lives of Canadians, and I recog- 
nize that the British Government has rather overlooked this fact and the PORE 
sions governing employment of our force as agreed to in August 1918... ." 
[Elmsley to Canadian General Staff, Ottawa, Jan. 23, 1919 (draft of cable pre- 
pared but not sent), ;5id., 17:1.] 

' What were General Knox's views on intervention? It is true that in Novem- | 
ber 1918 he lamented that the opportunity for a move on Moscow had not been 
seized in September. It is also true that he was looking forward to ‘the spring. 
A week before the armistice he wrote, “continual intervention leading to ulti- 
mate temporary Allied control i is the only possible chance for repayment of loan." 
Then he suggested that ' “as many British or Canadian troops [be] sent here by 
spring as we can spare.” [Knox to War Office, Nov. 4, 1918, ibid., 17:2.] The 
armistice caused no change in Knox's fundamental views. 

Knox’s difficulties with the American forces were notorious and can be docu- 
mented at great length. There is space to allude only to the discreet complaint 
which the State Department felt impelled to lodge with the British government. 
“With all the problems there are to contend with, it does seem to me somewhat 
unnecessary that British and. American officials cannot work closely together in 
Siberia.” [Frank L. Polk (acting Secretary of State) to John W. Davis (American 
ambassador in Great. Britain), Feb. 11, 1919, Department of State decimal file 
861.00/4058c, National Archives, Washington, D.C.] So complained the Ameri- 
can acting Secretary of State with specific reference to General Knox. 

Did Elmsley agree with Knox? In some minor tactical details, yes. Basically, 
no. The matter is complicated by the fact that Elmsley’s views changed as he 
learned more about the problems of intervention. But let the Canadian general 
S for himself. The following are excerpts from a long letter of matured re- 

ection which Elmsley wrote in February 1919 to P. deB. Radcliffe, British Di- 
rector of Military Operations: 


Bolshevism was a menace separate and distinct, and its suppression was not a part of : 
the original Allied programme, unless the Bolshevik forces proved hostile to us and 
our intentions. In fact, I understood we had hopes of gaining their assistance in our 
fight against Germany. 


. . following the signing of the armistice, America, Japan, and Canada remained or 
became inactive and the Czechs adopted the same attitude, as they too stated in no 
uncertain manner that they were willing to fight Germans but not Russian Bolsheviks, 
and that Russia’s internal affairs were no concern of theirs. 


Thus, America, Japan, Canada and the Czechs were in accord and understood each 
other’s attitude. . 


England and France, however, had no scruple about the suppression of Bolshevism, 
even if interpreted as an interference with Russia’s internal affairs and, associating 
themselves with all anti-Bolshevik parties in Russia, they went after them 'bald-headed 
without the mandate or consent of their former Allies in Siberia. . 


Canada is hostile to intervention unless this intervention is part of a policy agreed ‘to 
and supported by the United States and Japan. ... 
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I consider General Graves is right in his statement that “only by listening to the voices 
of all the struggling groups of the nation can the solution of the problem of a Russian 
government be found.” [Elmsley to General Radcliffe, Feb. 11, 1919, Canadian Expe- 
ditionary Force Siberia, Records, appendix VIII of General Elmsley's Report, folder 18.] 


Finally the matter of General Knox and the American eyesores, Let me quote 
the disputed passage, adding italics to indicate the emphasis which I feel should 
be placed on General Knox’s words. Under discussion was a proposal that 
Canadian troops remain inactive but move west from Vladivostok nearer the 
fighting. Knox was opposed and wrote: 


This is not intervention but irritating occupation and it is unlikely to satisfy either 
RUSSIANS or CZECHS. The Americans Aere [Vladivostok] are not a standing eye- 
sore fo the fighting men at the Front, but well fed and well clothed Canadians near 
the front will find it difficult to explain why they leave the fighting to men half armed 
and equipped. [Knox to War Office, Nov. 24, 1918, ibid., 17:2.] 


Knox was calling the Americans “a standing eyesore” in his eyes. The only 
thing that kept them from being the same to the men at the front was distance. 
The front was several days away from Vladivostok. 

Lack of space prevents a fuller reply to Swettenham. 


Duke University Gappis SMITH 


To THE Eprror or THE AMERICAN Historica, Review: 


Professor Dvornik’s review of my book From Florence to Brest 1439-1596 
(AHR, Jan. 1960) could easily lead to the conclusion that in spite of extensive 
research I did not succeed, except in details, in discovering anything new. 

Even limited, as they were at the beginning, to the period before 1500, such 
regrets are hardly justified. The “general picture” by A. Amman remains indeed 
almost unchanged, but there is a great difference between the references in his 
excellent survey of the general ecclesiastical history of all eastern Slavs from the 
origin to the present and my specific approach which explains, in the light of 
new, partly unpublished sources, the connection between the position of the 
metropolitans of Kiev and such problems as the Congress of Mantua in 1459, the 
reaction of the West to the rise of Moscow's power under Ivan III, and the anti- 
Ottoman action planned once more at the end of the fifteenth century. 

Since Dvornik missed "sensational discoveries" even in the main part of my 
book dealing with the end of the sixteenth century, I should like to point out, for 
instance, the confidential Venetian reports on the policies of the most prominent 
patriarchs of Constantinople; the reinterpretation of the enigmatic missions of a 
Croat Pan-Slavist long before KriZanic; the connection established for the first 
time between the union with the Ruthenians and that with the Copts of Egypt; 
the evidence that the Cossack rebellion of 1596 was not caused by the unionist 
negotiations with Rome but by their disappointment that Rome's project of using 
them against the T'urks had failed; and the discovery of a long report on the 
Synod of Brest by a Greek eyewitness hostile to the union but convinced that the 
metropolitan of Kiev himself was responsible for it. 

My chapter on the Union of Lublin is not at all a recapitulation of my. 
earlier Polish works, which discussed the political and constitutional aspects of 
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that union, In the present, work I studied its religious implications. Dvornik wel- 
comes that chapter anyway, but warns the reader that my ideas “are considered 
by some critics as too optimistic concerning the role of the Jagellonian common- * 
wealth in European history.” My two volumes on the Jagellonian Union appeared : 
in 1919-1920 and after forty years I am still waiting for a criticism based upon 
new sources proving that my interpretations were wrong. 

_ This leads to Dvornik's final judgment that in my book “at least the Polish | 
point of view is clearly explained and defended.” "There is no Polish point of ` 
view regarding the Union of Brest but a great diversity of opinion in Polish his- 
toriography past and preseht. In the only specific issue which is raised in the 
review—the antiunionist attitude of Prince Ostrogski—I had to oppose the. views 
of a Polish historian, Kazimierz Lewicki, because I discovered the last appeal 
addressed to the prince by King Sigismund III. 

With the exception of this long secret memorandum, practically all my new 
manuscript sources are non-Polish. If they all demonstrate that the Union of Brest 
- was the result not of Polish pressure but of a spontaneous initiative of the ' 
Ruthenian hierarchy, alarmed by Protestant, Muscovite, and Ottoman influences, 
and that their initiative could succeed to a large extent because of the friendly . 
understanding of the Polish-Lithuanian authorities, both spiritual and secular, 
at a time when a general reunion with all eastern Christendom was unfortunately 
impossible, such a result seems to me not an overoptimistic vindication of the 
Polish tradition but an objective contribution to historical knowledge. 


Fordham University E Oscar HALECK1 
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Republican Strategy and the Farm Vote 1n the 
Presidential Campaign of 1896 


GILBERT C. Frre* 


ESPITE the importance of the presidential campaign of 1896, it has 
not thus far drawn the attention of historians commensurate with its 
significance. The campaign still awaits a major book-length published study." 


" * Mr. Fite, research professor of history at the University of Oklahoma, is interested pri- 
marily in recent American and American economic history. He is the author of George N. Peck 
and the Fight for Farm Parity (Norman, Okla., 1954). The University of Oklahoma Faculty 
. Research Committee gave some research assistance in the preparation of this article. 

1A doctoral dissertation has been written by Marian Silveus on "The Antecedents of the 
Campaign of 1896," University of Wisconsin, 1932; and Joseph Schafer, Jr., has made a full 
study of the campaign and election in "The Presidential Election of 1896," doctoral disserta- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, 1941. Many writers have relied heavily upon Schafer’s study 
in their discussion of the campaign. For other accounts, see Herbert Croly, Marcus Alonzo 
Hanna, His Life and Work (New York, 1912), Chaps, xv, xvi; Thomas Beer, Hanna (New 
York, 1929), 148-65; J. C. Long, Bryan, The Great Commoner (New York, 1928), Chaps. v, 
vi; M. R. Werner, Bryan (New York, 1929), Chap. m; Paxton Hibben, The Peerless Leader, 
William Jennings Bryan (New York, 1929), Chap. xiv; Harold U. Faulkner, Politics, Reform 
and Expansion, 1890-1900 (New York, 1959), Chap. m. One of the best brief discussions 
of the election is to be found in Eugene H. Roseboom, 4 History of Presidential Elections (New 
York, 1957), 313-20. Margaret Leech adds nothing new to the ux udo in her In the Days of 
McKinley (New York, 1959). 
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Although not all aspects of the election have been neglected, the role and 
position of farmers in this important contest have been almost completely 
overlooked except for some rather loose and unsupported generalizations. 
Historians have tended to equate the agricultural issue almost exclusively 
with free silver, partly no doubt because William Jennings Bryan placed the 
whole farm question in this context. Bryan attempted to tie practically all 
of the farmers' woes to an inadequate financial and monetary system, and 
made his major appeal to farmers on this proposition. 

During the campaign neither Bryan nor McKinley came to grips with 
the basic problems facing farmers in the late nineteenth century. A survey 
of their campaign speeches reveals that, for the most part, both candidates 
resorted to platitudinous generalities when discussing agricultural questions. 
In his acceptance speech Bryan declared that "farmers are opposed to the 
gold standard because they have felt its effects. Since they sell at wholesale 
and buy at retail they have lost more than they have gained by falling prices, 
and, besides this, they have found that certain fixed charges have not fallen at 
all”? Bryan seemed to catch a glimpse of the farmer’s weak and unfair 
bargaining position with other major elements in the economy. This was, 
indeed, one of agriculture's most serious problems, but the Democratic 
candidate gave no indication that he really understood the full implications 
of the question he had raised. Bryan confined most of his oratory to the 
very narrow theme that farm prices had declined along with the drop in 
silver prices, and that free silver would raise prices, relieve debtors, and 
restore prosperity to the great farming community. Bryan virtually ignored 
the effect on prices of vast increases in agricultural production caused by 
expanded acreage, improved plants and breeds of livestock, and the marvel- 
ous advances in farm mechanization. Furthermore, the growing competition 
in world markets provided by foreign agricultural producers received scarcely - 
a passing nod from the Nebraskan. In October Bryan seemed no nearer to a 
serious discussion of farm problems than he had been in August. Át Sioux 
City, Iowa, in the heart of the western farm country, he discussed the issues 
relating to agriculture in only the most general terms and again centered his 
address around the money question.’ 

Official Democratic explanations of low farm prices were always tied 
to the appreciating value of gold. One of the best statements of the relation- 
ship between free silver and agricultural prices was presented by Wharton 
Barker, publisher of The American, a Philadelphia weekly. Barker devoted 


2 Champaign (Ilinois) Daily News, Aug. 13, 1896. 
8 Algona (lowa) Courier, Oct. 16, 1896. 
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four chapters to.this subject in his book Bimetallism: or, The Evils of Gold 
Monometallism and the Benefits of Bimetallism. He lashed out at the idea 
that falling farm prices had been due to excessive production, and declared 
that “the fall in prices cannot be stopped until the divergence in the price 
of gold and silver is checked.” The “appreciation of gold, the lengthening of 
the monetary yardstick,” he said, was the principal source of agricultural 
difficulties.* Gold was the villain, and, according to Democratic orators, 
only free and unlimited coinage of silver would bring relief to depressed 
farmers. ! 

Despite the rather narrow approach that Democrats took in explaining 
the source of farm difficulties, the Democratic appeal was nevertheless very 
enticing to a great many debt-ridden agriculturalists. The idea of being able 
to pay off debts with cheaper dollars was a practical benefit and an exciting 
prospect to hundreds of thousands of farmers struggling to make financial 
ends meet. Goaded by hard times and lured by the persuasive oratory of 
Bryan and the ideas that he preached, there was real danger that a great 
number of rural voters on whom the Republicans ordinarily depended might 
forsake the party and vote the Democratic ticket. H. G. McMillan, Chairman 
of the Republican State Central Committee in Iowa, wrote that in mid- 
August the situation in his state "really looked threatening." He explained 
"that a large percent of our republican farmers were inclined to adopt free 
silver as a remedy for the present hard times," and that in many counties 
"the free silver craze had taken the form of an epidemic." McMillan de- 
clared further that the party's own polls had shown 20 to 25 per cent of Iowa 
Republican farmers favoring free silver It was this situation that confronted 
Republican campaigners who recognized the importance of carrying the 
midwestern farm vote if they expected to win the presidential election. 

The Republicans dared not admit that there was any relationship between 
the gold standard and low prices for farm products. Neither could the 
Republican high command very well argue that farmers were not suffering 
great hardship. Evidence of low prices, increasing tenancy, foreclosures, and 
outright poverty was too overwhelming, at least in many areas, to be ex- 
plained away by any optimistic pronouncements by party faithfuls. Conse- 
quently, Republican strategists sought to explain agricultural conditions in 
other terms and to show that farm prices were not connected with a particu- 


* Wharton Barker, Bimetallism: or, The Evils of Gold Monometallism and the Benefits of 
Bimetallism (Philadelphia, 1896), 43-69. 
5H. G. McMillan to J. S. Clarkson, Sept. 5, 1896, Clarkson Papers, Manuscript Division, 
Library of Congress. 
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lar monetary standard. In trying to explain the causes of low prices and at 
the same time to defend the gold standard, Republican campaigners empha- 
sized that farmers suffered from domestic overproduction and foreign com- 
petition. This became a major theme in the campaign and was probably the 
first presidential canvass in which surplus agricultural production was 
brought to public attention. Even though Republicans did not often use 
the term “surplus” in 1896, words like “overproduction” and “oversupply” 
became a common part of their campaign vocabulary. In other words, Repub- 
licans argued vigorously that free silver would not help farmers because 
it did not strike at the heart of the agricultural problem, namely surplus 
output and lack of demand. The Republicans, moreover, capitalized on the 
idea that prices were determined solely by the law of supply and demand, 
an almost sacred economic principle to many Americans in the late nine- 
teenth century. 

In an attempt to divert farm attention from the silver question, the Re- 
publicans conducted a well-planned propaganda effort throughout the cam- 
paign to explain low farm prices in terms of overproduction and limited 
demand. McKinley explained farm troubles by telling a visiting labor dele- 
gation that “the price of wheat is fixed by the law of supply and demand, 
which is eternal. Gold has not made long crops or short crops, high prices 
or low prices. Gold has not opened up the wheat fields of Russia, India, or 
the Argentine Republic, nor will free silver in the United States destroy 
them."? Surplus production at home and expanded output abroad were the 
main causes of low prices, according to the "Sage of Canton." As will be 
shown in more detail later, McKinley also stressed the advantage of increas- 
ing domestic markets for farm produce by raising tariff rates to protect 
both farmers and manufacturers. 

These themes were showered upon voters in all kinds of Republican 
publicity, including the party's tremendous pamphleteering activities. One 
pamphlet entitled A Farmers Letter on the Silver Question, published at 
St. Paul, contained materials purportedly written by a Red River Valley 
farmer in North Dakota to his brother in Nebraska. The writer, who had 
supposedly flirted with the Populists before his wedding to the Republicans, 
said there was absolutely no relation between the silver issue and farm 
prices. The trouble, he said, was that American farmers were producing 
too much wheat, corn, and oats. Following a brief mention of foreign com- 
petition, the writer concluded, "I don't see how any amount of silver coined 
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at our mints is going to stop those fellows raising wheat and shipping it to 
Liverpool. Do you?"* 

A leaflet, Cotton and the Currency, distributed throughout the South, car- 
ried the argument that low prices "in the past few years have been due almost 
solely to overproduction.”® Other pamphlets aimed specifically at farmers and 
given wide distribution included John M. Nelson's Why the Farmer Cannot 
Afford to Vote for Free Coinage of Silver and Dollars, or What? by W. B. 
Mitchell of Chattanooga, Tennessee. There was no relation between the fall 
of silver prices and the decline of farm prices, Nelson asserted. He main- 
tained further that the drop of farm prices after 1892 was due to over- 
production "and the disturbed state of our finances produced by the continued 
free silver agitation."? Mitchell told his farm readers that there was no mys- 
tery about the low price of wheat. Expanded domestic and foreign produc- 
tion had glutted the markets and driven prices to unprofitable levels, a situa- 
tion that had nothing to do with the silver question.* 

Gold standard advocates, including writers for the business press, metro- 
poltan newspaper editors, farm journals, and small-town weeklies all used 
the surplus production argument. They attempted to show that the demoneti- 
zation of silver and subsequent falling silver prices had not been responsible, 
as Bryan claimed, for declining farm prices. The presentation of this view- 
point was so widespread that there must have been very few voters who 
were not exposed to it. The New York Times, for example, declared editori- 
ally on July 17 that “the Nation is benefitted by bountiful crops. But farmers 
should not shut their eyes to the effect of the law of supply and demand upon 
the prices of their products. The fall in prices of corn, potatoes and oats, for 
example, has been caused almost exclusively by the extra-ordinary supply of 
these products last year.” The writer continued that this condition “was not 
due to the *demonetization' of silver or the maintenance of the gold standard. 
And if the prices of the same products shall continue to be low after this 
year's harvest, the agriculturalist should look to another great output for the 
reasonable explanation." A few weeks later Bryan touched upon the surplus 
question in an address to some farmers in New York State. Speaking of price 
rises and declines, he observed that "the law of supply and demand reaches 
and controls all sorts of property.” This admission by Bryan brought ridi- 

T There ts an excellent collection of campaign pamphlets in Widener Library, Harvard 
University. The pamphlets cited are located there. A Farmer’s Letter on the Silver Question 
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cule from the editor of the New York Times. How, he asked, could Bryan 
blame falling farm prices on the gold standard in face of this statement??? 

On September 5 Carl Schurz spoke in Chicago before the American 
Honest Money League and, while he devoted most of his talk to the cur- 
rency question, Schurz tried to show that demonetization of silver had not 
depressed agricultural prices. He explained to his audience that farm prices 
had been reasonably good in the late 1870’s and early 1880’s after the so-called 
“crime of 1873.” If the demonetization of silver had not affected farm prices 
immediately, how could it do so twenty years later, he asked?!? During Sep- 
tember and October the militantly antifree silver New York Tribune also 
editorialized on the subject of agricultural supply and demand. After dis- 
cussing some of the recent market trends for wheat, the editor contended 
that everyone knew “except the silver fanatics, that the price of wheat is con- 
trolled by the world’s demand and supply, and has at no time in the last 
twenty years been seriously affected by changes in the price of silver.”** 
When wheat prices advanced in October Alexander E. Orr, President of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, said that it was “not a fictitious, unreal 
or forced rise. It is the legitimate result of the operation of the law of supply 
and demand. Our wheat is simply wanted for exportation.” !* 

The Chicago Daily Tribune outdid the New York press in attacking 
Bryan’s contention that demonetization of silver in 1873 had started the 
downward decline of farm prices. This was a rank “falsehood,” declared the 
editor.** Writing on “Why Wheat Is Cheaper,” a short time later, the Trib- 
une maintained “that the price is low because production has increased so 
much and so rapidly that it has outgrown consumption.” After showing how 
population increases had not kept pace with wheat production, the writer 
proclaimed that “supply and demand and the cost of production have regu- 
lated the price of wheat. The decline in the price of silver has had no in- 
fluence whatever.” The act of 1873 could have had no effect on wheat prices, 
he concluded, because “the price of each [silver and wheat] has been governed 
by the one general law of supply and demand.”** Throughout October the 
Chicago Daily Tribune’s editorial pages were peppered with explanations and 
arguments designed to show that supply and demand, not monetary policies, 
were responsible for determining farm prices.!® 

12 Ihid. 

18 New York Tribune, Oct. 6, 1896. 
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The St. Louis Globe-Democrat was among other voices of midwestern 
Republicanism that carried the overproduction message to its readers. An 
editorial of October 9 claimed that the free silver craze was losing ground 
among farmers because they had come to realize their trouble “is the lack of 
demand equal to the supply in their line of production.” Referring especially 
to wheat prices, the editor later declared that he could not see how the illu- 
sion had ever developed that any relation existed between the prices of silver 
and wheat. “Of course,” he said, “the changes in supply and demand are 
what causes the fluctuations in wheat.” 1° On October 5 the Portland Morning 
Oregonian added its voice to the overproduction chorus. “Price of wheat has 
been low for some time,” said the editor, “because supply exceeded demand.” 

Sections of the business press advanced similar arguments to prove that 
farmers would not benefit from free silver. Writing in The Bankers’ Maga- 
zine, Henry L. Nelson explained to his gold standard readers that there was 
no relationship between the amount of money in circulation and the price of 
agricultural crops. The price of wheat was low, he argued, because Argentina, 
Russia, and India were producing more abundant supplies which competed 
with American grain in world markets. Moreover, he said, American wheat 
acreage and production had greatly expanded in recent years, thereby causing 
lower prices. Nelson tried to nail down what he considered the fallacy that 
lack of circulating medium was responsible for low prices by pointing out 
that there was more money in circulation per capita in 1895 than in 1873 be- 
fore the demonetization of silver.” 

In an editorial entitled “Wheat, Silver and Elections,” The Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin of New York asserted that “wheat is 
not a subject of legislation; it is marketed abroad, and free coinage in full 
operation would not change its foreign price.”* On October 23 the same 
paper declared that “the relation of supply to demand is the sole regulator of 
values,” and carried an editorial labeled “Surplus Wheat.” The writer of the 
editorial discussed at considerable length problems of exports, domestic per 
capita consumption, stocks on hand, and other matters, and implied that 
heavy production was mainly responsible for low prices.*2 

It could be argued that very few farmers ever read the business press or 
the metropolitan dailies. These same arguments, however, reached rural 
readers through farm journals and the small-town dailies and weeklies. On 
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October 1 The Western Agriculturalist and Live Stock Journal editorialized 
that when the United States produced less hogs, cattle, wheat, and corn, and 
when manufacturers were prosperous, the prices of these and other agricul- 
tural commodities were good. But, continued the editor, when domestic pro- 
duction exceeded consumption, Ámerican producers had to meet competition 
from Russia, South America, and Australia in the foreign markets, Increased 
domestic and foreign production lowered the world price which in turn de- 
pressed prices at home. The consensus at a recent agricultural conference in 
Berlin, said the writer, was that "farm products are cheaper because there are 
more countries which grow them to sell."*? In this same issue the editor ex- 
plained that the Journal had taken no part in partisan politics for a quarter of 
a century, but "when the interests, integrity and principles of our country" 
were at stake, readers must be urged to "stand by the Nation's honor. . . .” 
Since the commercial and business interests were opposed to free silver, the 
writer held that to harm manufacturers and merchants would be to "bring 
ruin to the farmer by destroying his home market.” Moreover, he said, “the 
interests of the farmers, the merchants and manufacturers are identical.” To 
clinch his argument, the writer declared that after all “supply and demand 
regulate the prices in all the world's markets. . . .” “Wheat,” he concluded, 
“is advancing because the supply is less than the demand.”* 

Some other farm journals were even more emphatic in denouncing the 
free silver mania among farmers. The Illinois Farm and Fireside, published 
in Chicago, ran a page-one editorial on October 15 showing the annual aver- 
age prices of silver, wheat, and corn from 1868 to 1895. Following the statisti- 
cal data, the writer triumphantly declared that "we know of no more clear 
illustration of the fallacy of the assumption that there is any direct relation 
between silver and wheat in the movement of prices."?5 Just before voters 
went to the polls, another front-page article carried the message that “under 
natural working of the law of supply and demand the price of wheat has 
been bounding upward, and the prices of other commodities have followed in 
sympathy.”** This was a vastly overoptimistic calculation on farm price 
trends, but it was what farmers were treated to on. the eve of this crucial 
presidential election. | 

Country Gentleman, one of the nation's most widely read farm journals, 
did not give much attention to the election and its problems. It did, however, 
carry one strong article in an effort to show the effect of surpluses on farm 
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prices. A close examination of prices over a period of fifteen years prior to the 
depression of 1893 did not, said the editor, “show any marked tendency to 
decline beyond the usual and inevitable influence of supply and demand.” 
Then he analyzed figures on the production and prices of corn, wheat, rye, 
oats, and potatoes for 1878, 1891, and 1892. By using figures on wheat for 
1891 he was able to show how a large wheat crop, with a heavy surplus from 
1890, could depress prices in the following year, 1892. Prior to 1893, the au- 
thor concluded, “prices remained steady, except as influenced by changing 
volumes of production. . . ."?* Even before the campaign got under way, the 
Ohio Farmer editorialized that “the price of wheat is governed by the laws of 
supply and demand alone.”** 

The Orange Judd Farmer, published at Chicago, and The New England 
Homestead, both owned by the Orange Judd Publishing Company, also 
maintained that it was the supply of a product that determined price and 
not the expansion or contraction of the currency.* Some farm papers like 
the Iowa Homestead and the Prairie Farmer completely avoided any discus- 
sion of farm problems and the presidential election. There is abundant evi- 
dence, however, that other agricultural journals played an important part in 
trying to discount any benefits that farmers might derive from free silver. An 
Iowa Republican leader said that his office had arranged for a series of articles 
in some farm papers "setting forth our side of the case.” This special material 
was then sent to farmers known to favor free silver.2% Whether this was done 
as a purposeful part of the Republican campaign or entirely unwittingly, the 
propaganda value to Republicans was the same. 

Perhaps the most effective outlet for Republican campaign propaganda 
directed especially to farmers was the small weekly and semiweekly news- 
papers. In the Midwest and upper Plains states most of the newspapers were 
Republican organs, and they gladly printed whatever materials were supplied 
to them by the Republican National Committee. The western campaign 
headquarters in Chicago sent out specially prepared materials weekly, along 
with plates, and ready prints to country papers which had a weekly circula- 
tion of around 2,650,000.5 Overworked rural editors fitted these “supple- 
ments” into their regular editions, and it was difficult for local readers to tell 
that the material was part of a well-organized and liberally financed propa- 
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ganda effort. The Ogle County Press and the Byron Express, for example, 
were only two among many small Illinois newspapers that carried supple- 
ments filled with such articles as “Figures for Farmers,” “The Mortgaged 
Farm,” “The Farmers’ Friend,” “Farmer’s Egg Basket,” and others? Here 
were concentrated doses of propaganda aimed directly at farmers and de- 
signed to show that free silver was a false god set up by Democrats who al- 
ready had brought depression and suffering to farmers. 

Although the bulk of material put out by country newspapers was sup- 
plied from the outside, some rural editors made their own investigations and 
analyses of farm price trends and the silver question. The editor of The Up- 
per Des Moines, published at Algona, Iowa, dug into his own files as a means 
of producing comparable price lists of certain commodities sold and bought 
by farmers between 1873 and 1892, “the year before President Cleveland came 
in with his program of radical legislation [lower tariff].” The writer con- 
cluded that, although farm prices had fallen some in the period, the price of 
merchandise bought by farmers had declined proportionately, thereby leaving 
the purchasing power of farm products at a fair level and farmers unharmed 
by the gold standard.* 

The Champaign (Illinois) Daily News, published in an unusually rich 
farming area, declared that a Democratic victory would decrease business, in- 
crease unemployment, and cut domestic consumption. The heart of farm 
woes, the editor declared, was declining demand after 1892.34 He added that a 
more false assertion had never been uttered than that prices dropped because 
of demonetization. An editorial in the Danville (Illinois) Weekly News on 
October 8 argued that there was sufficient money in the country but that it 
was inactive and being hoarded in fear of Bryan’s election. “Defeat Mr. Bryan 
and money will come forth like bees in June and go to work,” concluded the 
editor. A writer for the Sioux Falls, South Dakota, Evening Argus-Leader 
explained the fall of wheat and cotton prices exclusively in terms of surplus 
production. Free silver would not raise agricultural prices because “prices are 
fixed by demand and supply,” said the Dakota editor?" 

Despite this line of reasoning, Republicans were careful not to carry their 
argument to its logical conclusion. In other words, there was no suggestion 
that production be curtailed as a means of decreasing supply and raising 
prices. Republican writers and orators were conspicuously silent on any prac- 
tical plans for bringing supply and demand into balance, thus solving the 
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problem that they had raised; and the Democrats, overinvolved with the 
silver question, failed miserably to challenge the Republicans and force them 
to deal realistically with the farm surplus question. 

Once having established the argument that farm prices were governed 
entirely by supply and demand rather than by any monetary ratio, Republi- 
cans jumped at the October price rises in wheat to clinch their position with 
farm voters. Reports of wheat shortages in India, Russia, and Australia 
caused a mild flurry in the Liverpool market and increased the foreign de- 
mand for United States wheat. This resulted in a rather sharp advance in do- 
mestic wheat prices during September and October. Part of the price rise was 
generated by a speculative boom which reached a high point on October 19 
and 20 when the Chicago price reached 79% cents a bushel, or about twenty 
cents above what it had been when the campaign opened? This situation, 
the Republicans argued, proved beyond a shadow of a doubt that they had 
been correct in their analysis of farm price problems. World supplies of wheat 
were down and demand abroad was up, causing American prices to rise un- 
der the law of supply and demand. 

As wheat prices rose and silver prices remained the same, or even de- 
clined slightly, Republican editors had a field day. They cited this situation 
to prove their supply and demand arguments and maintained that prosperity 
was returning under the promise of a Republican administration. During 
October hundreds of editorials and feature articles appeared on the subject of 
“wheat and silver.” Now, Republicans triumphantly asked, what about the 
Democratic contention that falling silver prices had been responsible for a 
drop in the prices of agricultural products? The Chicago Dasly Tribune edi- 
torialized on October 3 that the rise in wheat prices had proven wrong the 
“frenzied oratory of the repudiators” who had argued that farm prices could 
not advance until a cheaper dollar was provided. The harsh economic facts of : 
life, said the writer, had completely ruined the Democratic argument. “What 
has happened to this ‘law,’” he asked, “under which silver and wheat must 
go arm and arm . . . ? What has so abruptly sundered this agricultural- 
mineral alliance? What agency has dared to separate those whom Altgeld 
and Bryan have joined together in the unholy bonds of rotten money." 'The 
editor concluded that the law of supply and demand had utterly crushed 
"this ridiculous pretense." 'T'wo days later another Tribune editorial explained 
that poor crops abroad had stimulated wheat prices which refused "to be tied 
to the apron strings of silver."?" 
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Between early October and election day the editorial and news columns of 
the Chicago Daily Tribune featured this theme again and again. On October 
19 a front-page story proclaimed that “Due to Wheat Rise, Free Coinage 
Arguments Receive Shock in Dakotas.” The writer admitted that at one time 
the Democrats had about convinced Dakota farmers that demonetization of 
silver had been responsible for low farm prices. But now, he explained, wheat 
prices suddenly began to rise despite continued low market prices for silver. 
“The recent rise in the price of wheat has done more than all the campaign 
documents to convert the farmers. It has knocked the legs from under the 
silver agitators and calamity howlers.” The next day the Tribune again ar- 
gued that higher prices for wheat had made Bryan “ridiculous in the eyes of 
farmers of the wheat-raising states and his creed has lost the power to be- 
fuddle and deceive.” Bryan's “whole lying fabric,” he continued, “so labori- 
ously and shrewdly woven has been torn in tatters. Wheat, depending exclu- 
sively as ever on the law of supply and demand, bearing no special relation 
to silver, suddenly jumped in price, leaving the Popocrats wallowing in the 
muddy ditch they had dug for themselves.” 9? 

In a number of discussions on “wheat and silver” and “wheat up, silver 
down,” a writer for the New York Tribune declared that “commercial actu- 
alities” were “demolishing Populistic theories.” Then he proceeded to point 
out that since July 9 silver had declined 434 cents an ounce in New York 
while wheat had risen 16% cents a bushel?? A later editorial contended that 
this situation completely refuted Bryan. “As the stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera, so the markets of the world, . . . seem enlisted in the fight 
against a falsehood.” *? Men of intelligence had long recognized the falsity of 
free silver arguments, the editor expounded, but some people could be “en- 
lightened only by their own experience. To such people the rise in wheat this 
year comes as a revelation.” Silver or silver prices had nothing to do with 
wheat prices, he concluded, because wheat went up when it was in scarce 
supply and for no other reason. 

Other metropolitan newspapers also focused attention on rising wheat 
prices: “Even the most confiding Populist must perceive that the recent up- 
ward movement in the grain market has not been brought about by free coin- 
age or the promise of it. Silver has not shared in the advance as it should 
have done by the Populist theory," explained the editor of the Philadelphia 
Ledger.” A writer for the St. Louis Globe-Democrat declared that advancing 
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wheat prices and a decline in silver prices “gives the finishing stroke to the 
pretense that silver and wheat are yoked: together and that a drop in the 
former is what has caused the drop in the latter.” The recent price advance, 
he continued, “exposes the silver swindle, and will turn hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers’ votes in the Western States from Bryan to McKinley.”™ 
The New York World said that “wheat has become the greatest campaign 
orator in the land.” Wheat prices, it was claimed, had spoken to more people 
"than even the ubiquitous and indefatigable Mr. Bryan... .” The “Boy 
Orator" had only brushed the auditory nerve while “the golden spellbinder of 
the farms [wheat] has touched the sensitive pocket nerve of his hearers.” “ 
The Portland Morning Oregonian labeled the rise in wheat prices and the 
‘decline of silver prices as "the greatest of all campaign arguments.”* The 
different directions taken by wheat and silver prices “is a most unfortunate 
combination of circumstances, for Mr.-Bryan” said the editor of the San 
Francisco Bulletin.’ “California wheat growers will take their profits and 
vote for McKinley” concluded a writer for the Bulletin a day later.“ 

Republicans extracted every last drop of political advantage out of this 
modest rise in the wheat market. Party propagandists were soon distributing 
a wheat and silver supplement to local newspapers, showing that the gold 
standard had not depressed wheat prices. A cartoon pictured Bryan tearing 
his hair as he watched two thermometers, one labeled wheat and the other 
silver. The indicator in the wheat thermometer was rising while that repre- 
senting silver was showing a decline. The caption read: “Liars may figure, 
but figures won't lie.” 4? 

The business press also lent its support to the idea that there was no rela- 
tion between farm and silver prices, and added its influence to the snowball- 
ing prosperity propaganda.*® More important perhaps were the farm journals 
which carried optimistic reports on farm price trends to their rural readers. 
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The Prairie Farmer, for example, which avoided direct political activity, pub- 
lished prominent stories on October 10 and 24 dealing with the question of! 
rising wheat prices. Although other crops had not shared in the advances 
made by wheat, the editor said, “the market is in a healthier tone and better 
prices will surely rule a little later on."9? Under the heading “Better Prices 
All Along the Line,” a writer for the Prairie Farmer quoted the Chicago 
Times-Herald to the effect that “nature is making money for Americans 
faster than any printing press could do it. Most of the chief farm. products 
share in the advanced prices.”®! The Orange Judd Farmer, Pacific Rural 
Press, and Breeder's Gazette all carried articles in late September and October 
painting an optimistic picture of future farm: prices? On October 24 The 
Orange Judd Farmer quoted one central Illinois farmer as saying: “Too busy 
down here following the rise in prices to bother with the silver theory.” And 
country newspapers added their voices to the growing chorus of returning 
prosperity for farmers. 

Republicans, moreover, took advantage of figures provided by a Demo- 
cratically controlled United States Department of Agriculture to refute the 
claims of Bryan’s supporters that speculators rather than farmers were bene- 
fitting from the rise in wheat prices. McKinley campaigners gave far-reach- 
ing publicity to Secretary J. Sterling Morton’s statement on farm profits which 
had presumably derived from advances in the wheat market. The Secretary 
announced on October 23 that farmers still held about 45 per cent of their 
1896 wheat crop and would realize a gain of $58,688,000 over that received if 
they had sold at prices prevailing on September 1.99 Besides this, the Republi- 
can press gave front-page billing to an article by John Hyde, agricultural 
statistician for the eleventh census and employee of the Department of Agri- 
culture, which carried statistical comparisons on the prices of wheat and 
silver from 1867 to 1895. Hyde showed that during big crop years at home, or 
heavy production abroad, prices of wheat tended to decline. He concluded: 
“In the face of such facts... it would surely be ridiculous to discuss seriously 
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supply to demand is the sole regulator of value." Morton to Secretary of State, Nov. 5, 1896, 
Secretary's Files, Letterbook No. 18, National Archives. 
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the contention that it is the fall in the price of silver that has caused the fall 


in the price of wheat.”™ 

James A. Barnes has contended that growing agricultural prosperity just 
prior to the election was no reason for voters to desert Bryan and turn to Mc 
Kinley.” While the evidence is overwhelming that times were not actually 
improving for farmers in the fall of 1896, except for the slight advance in 
wheat prices—some prices were actually lower than they had been in 1895— 
this ignores the possibility that agrarians may have thought that economic 
recovery was beginning. Voters do not necessarily act on what is true, but on 
what they think is true. The possibility should not be overlooked that the 
widespread and intense prosperity-is-coming campaign may have won a 
sizable number of farm voters, many of whom were traditionally Republican 
anyway, but who had temporarily deserted the party in protest against low 
prices and hard times. A number of competent observers believed that Bryan 
had considerably more political strength in September than he had on No- 
vember 3 and that he might have been elected if the canvass had been six 
weeks earlier. If this is true, it gives credence to the effectiveness of the Re- 
publican campaign during October which held that no connection existed 
between farm markets and silver prices and that agricultural prosperity was 
near at hand if McKinley were elected. Just because there was no factual basis 
for this optimistic reporting on agricultural conditions, the theory should not 
be ruled out that many farmers may have decided to stay with McKinley and 
the Republican party in response to what was essentially false propaganda. 

If the GOP explained to farm voters that overproduction and the law of 
supply and demand regulated the price of agricultural products, what con- 
structive proposal could they offer which might help to raise prices and 
thereby assure farm confidence and support? To meet this challenge Republi- 
cans advanced the logical sounding home market argument which the party 
had inherited from Hamilton, Clay, and Blaine. A higher protective tariff 
for manufactures, it was claimed, would increase domestic demand and create 
higher prices for both food products and raw materials produced on Ameri- 
can farms. The Republican campaign directed toward farmers now fit into a 
neat pattern. Low prices had resulted from excessive output which could not 
be consumed at profitable prices because business and industry were stagnant 
‘due to Democratic attacks upon the protective tariff. 

To accept the idea that agriculture was dependent upon industrial pros- 
perity required some adjustment in farm thinking. The foundation of Ameri- 

54 New York Tribune, Oct. 19, 1896. 


55 James A. Barnes, "Myths of the Bryan Campaign," Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
XXXIV (Dec. 1947), 383-93. 
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can agrarian thought held that agriculture was the nation’s basic industry 
and that other elements in the economy could not prosper if farmers were 
poor. Bryan stated the agrarian position most eloquently when he declared in 
his Cross of Gold speech: “You come to us and tell us that the great cities are 
in favor of the gold standard; we reply that the great cities rest upon our 
broad and fertile prairies. Burn down your cities and leave our farms, and 
your cities will spring up again as if by magic; but destroy our farms and 
the grass will grow in the streets of every city in the country.”% In an at- 
tempt to refute Republican claims in the campaign, he insisted that "the busi- 
nessman depends for his prosperity upon the farmer and laborer. Farmers 
and laborers are the foundation of society and upon that broad and firm 
foundation is built the commercial fabric." 9" 

As the campaign progressed, however, McKinley and other Republican 
leaders stressed the importance of restoring industrial prosperity through the 
protective tariff as a means of helping farmers. "Depression in agriculture al- 
ways follows low tariff legislation," McKinley explained to a delegation of 
Knox County, Ohio, farmers early in the campaign. "The farmer is suffering 
today because the number of his competitors has increased and his best cus- 
tomers are out of work. We cannot decrease competition, but a restoration of 
the protection policy will give work to your customers... .” Then the Repub- 
lican candidate concluded: "Free silver will not end over-production nor un- 
der-consumption. You don't get customers through the mint, you get them 
through the factory." "? McKinley told another group on October 3: “You 
know that the country which has the fewest workshops has the least internal 
commerce the poorest farms and the least prosperous farmers."9? Ten days 
later the Republican candidate explained to another delegation that the in- 
terests of agriculture and industry were closely interlocked, and that both 
"must in our country depend almost exclusively on the home market.” Al- 
ways the implication was that industry suffered from the lack of sufficient 
protection, thereby reducing industrial purchasing power for farm commodi- 
tres. 

The same publicity outlets that supported the overproduction theory also 
stressed the home market argument. The Champaign (Illinois) Daily News 
editorialized early in the campaign that no permanent advance in wheat 
prices could be expected until "by the development of manufactures, the 
number of domestic consumers is increased to an extent that will require the 


56 Speeches of William Jennings Bryan (2 vols., New York, 1909), 1, 248. 
57 Galveston Daily News, Oct. 11, 1896. 

58 New York Times, Aug. 24, 1896. 

59 New York Tribune, Oct. 4, 1896. 

60 Ibid., Oct. 13, 1896. 
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home market for home consumption.” If McKinley were elected, reasoned 
the editor, the time was not far distant when “the necessary protection” for 
American industries would be secured.9! Six weeks later the same editor said 
that the farmer would be prosperous under McKinley because the American 
market would be restored to domestic producers.™ Free silver, exclaimed a 
writer for The Western Agriculturalist and Live Stock Journal, would harm 
the capitalist and manufacturer which in turn would ruin “the farmer by de- 
stroying his home market.” The San Francisco Bulletin explained low farm 
prices during the previous three years in terms of “overproduction” and “by 
reason of the closing of American factories consequent upon Democratic 
tariff tinkering."9* The editor of the Portland Morning Oregonian declared: 
""The claim that the tariff possesses no interest to the farmer is lamentably 
shortsighted. . .. A tariff law that closes our shops and factories and floods 
the country with idle men, reduces home consumption . . . , and, of course, 
reduces prices.” Such was the essence of the Republican campaign directed 
at farmers in the presidential election of 1896. 

'The results of the campaign show clearly that Republicans were success- 
ful in holding crucial elements of the farm vote. It is true, as has been. so 
often pointed out, that Bryan lost heavily in the large cities, that he not only 
aroused the hostility of middle- and upper-class urbanites, but he failed to 
gain much labor support.°® Since the city vote went against Bryan, it was all 
the more necessary for him to win a heavy farm vote in key states like Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa if he hoped ever to occupy 
the White House. Fortunately for the Republicans, Bryan and the Democrats 
failed to accomplish this important requirement for victory. 

In Iowa Bryan carried only seventeen out of ninety-nine counties and the 
Republican majority totaled 65,000, twenty thousand more than the Republi- 
cans had even dared to predict privately in late September.” McKinley won 
such predominantly rural counties as Kossuth, Clay, and Sioux in the north- 
ern and northwestern part of the state by large majorities.°® The Republicans 

61 Champaign (Illinois) Daily News, Aug. 6, 1896. 

62 Ibid., Sept. 16, 1896. 

03 The Western Agriculturalist and Live Stock Journal, XXVIII (Oct. 1, 1896), 296. 

84 San Francisco Bulletin, Oct, 20, 1896. 

65 Portland Morning Oregonian, Oct. 7, 1896. 

99 Faulkner, Politics, Reform and Expansion, 210. Schafer discusses labor and the Democrats 
in “The Presidential Election of 1896," 416-25. He shows that much of the leadership of 
organized labor backed Bryan, but that rank-and-file workingmen failed to support him in 
large numbers. 

67 W. M. Hahn to J. S. Clarkson, Sept. 30, 1896, Clarkson Papers. Hahn was chairman of 
the Republican Speakers Bureau at the Chicago headquarters and he predicted the Republicans 
would carry Iowa by a majority of 45,000. 


68 Edgar Eugene Robinson, The Presidential Vote, 1896-1932 (Stanford, Calif., 1934), 192- 
200. 
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carried sixty-four counties in Minnesota compared to only seventeen for 
Bryan, gaining a popular majority of 53,772. Although McKinley was victori- 
ous in Hennepin and Ramsey Counties (Minneapolis and St. Paul) by a vote 
of 44,308 to 32,563, his percentage of victory in some of the farm counties was 
even greater. He carried Faribault and Freeborn Counties on the southern 
border of the state nearly three to one.9? The situation in Illinois was much 
the same. 'The Republican majority there was 133,625, with Cook County 
providing 69,913 votes in the total victory margin. A heavy downstate farm 
vote was necessary to overcome this deficit. Again, however, Bryan failed. Im- 
portant agricultural counties like Champaign, Piatt, Vermillion, McLean, 
Livingston, Ford, and others in the east central part of the state cast sub- 
stantia] majorities for the Republicans." Even in Kansas and Nebraska Mc- 
Kinley ran well considering the degree of political unrest which was sup- 
posedly rampant there. McKinley lost by only 12,270 votes in Kansas, where 
he carried thirty-eight of the 105 counties, and lagged behind by only 11,943 
votes in Bryan's home state."! The Republicans even managed to hold North 
Dakota in line. 

It is evident that the Republicans were successful in capturing the farm 
vote in key states. Many small country towns, it is true, helped to swell Mc- 
Kinley's majority, but there is equal evidence to show that not nearly as many 
men and women on the farm were behind Bryan as he had hoped and 
imagined. A detailed examination of Kossuth County in north central Iowa 
will illustrate this point. McKinley carried the county by a vote of 2,930 to 
1,861 for Bryan, or by a majority of 1,069. Algona, the county seat and the 
only town of any consequence in the county, gave McKinley a lead of 250 
votes. Practically all of the remainder of his majority, over eight hundred 
votes, came from actual farmers in the strictly rural precincts.” 

Analysis of other counties at the precinct level would be necessary to 
prove beyond a doubt how actual dirt farmers voted. Unfortunately, practi- 
cally none of this type of research has been completed on the election of 1896, 
or, for that matter, on almost any other presidential election. One of the major 
research needs in political history is at the precinct level, where farm, small- 
town, and larger city votes could be separated and analyzed for voting be- 
havior. Nonetheless, even the broad outlines of county voting in the election 
of 1896 indicate that Bryan failed to carry the farmers with him where he 

69 Ibid., 234-44. Bryan carried only three counties in Wisconsin and lost the state by more 
than 100,000 votes. Republican victory in some predominantly farm counties was greater per- 
centagewise than in Milwaukee. 
YO Ibid., 177-85. 


T1 Ibid., 200—208, 260-68. 
72 The Upper Des Moines (Algona, Iowa), Nov. 4, 1896. 
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needed them the most, in the Old Northwest and upper Mississippi Valley. 
Farmers in this region were more diversified, more prosperous, and much less 
likely to be attracted by Bryan’s proposals. It was no achievement for Bryan 
to carry the southern farm vote, because farmers there had been voting the 
Democratic ticket for years, almost regardless of the issues at stake. If he 
hoped to win, Bryan was faced with the Herculean task of changing voter 
habits and loyalties in the Midwest. His success was limited largely to farmers 
in the western prairies and Great Plains, where periodic droughts and crop 
failures had combined with low prices to cause intense political irritation 
and discontent. 

It should be emphasized that Bryan had a much more difficult task than 
McKinley. Outside of the Democratic South, Bryan had to convert tradition- 
ally Republican farmers to the Democratic cause and convince them to for- 
sake their regular party allegiance. McKinley, on the other hand, had the 
much easier job of playing on Republican sympathies already held by most 
farmers in the North and West. The Populists had done a great deal to 
loosen party ties, but the Republican hold was still strong on farmers, as well 
as on other voters. That Bryan won as many farm votes as he did between 
Pittsburgh and Omaha is a tribute to his tremendous campaign and personal 
magnetism. But this was not enough. There were too many farmers like 
John A. Sanborn who lived near Franklin, Nebraska. He recorded in his 
diary on November 3, 1896: “Election day. Went after dinner to vote for Wm 
McKinley.” 

Finally, the election of 1896 was not strictly an agrarian-industrial conflict 
as has been so often asserted.'* To be sure, Bryan represented certain agricul- 
tural interests, especially the debtor groups, but by no means did he speak for 
all farmers or, in many states, even for a majority of them. If he had received 
an overwhelming farm vote between the Ohio and the Missouri Rivers, 
Bryan would have won the presidency. Failing to accomplish this, he lost the 

78 Diary of John A. Sanborn, Nebraska Historical Society, Lincoln, Nebraska, The prob- 
lem faced by Bryan in trying to reverse traditional voting patterns in ‘key states can be seen 
in the fact that Ohio, Minnesota, and Iowa had voted Republican in every presidential election 
between th Civil War and 1896. Illinois and Wisconsin had voted Democratic only once, in 
1892, during the same period. See W. Dean Burnham, Presidential Ballots, 1836-1892 (Balti- 
more, Md., 1955). 

74 Practically all writers on the campaign of 1896 have advanced this theme without proper 
qualifications or sufficient statistical evidence. The terms “rural” and “agrarian” have been used 
too loosely. We still lack, moreover, satisfactory evidence that many people who voted for 
Bryan were either anti-industry or proagriculture, Such factors as tradition, habit, local political 
candidates, and other conditions may, and probably did, influence many people to vote either 
Republican or Democratic. The standard source on urban and rural voting is William Diamond, 
‘Urban and Rural Voting in 1896," American Historical Review, XLVI (Jan. 1941), 281-305. 
A task that still needs to be done before any definitive conclusions can be drawn is to segregate 


and analyze the actual farm vote. It is well known that voters in small towns and larger 
towns in rural areas do not necessarily vote like actual dirt farmers. 


The Intelligentsia and the Religion 
of Humanity 


James H. BILLINGTON* 


SHORTLY before his death, Auguste Comte, regarded by many as the most 
rational and progressive thinker in Europe, amazed friend and foe alike by 
addressing two flattering letters to Czar Nicholas I of Russia, the recognized 
leader of reaction and obscurantism. Comte appealed to the Czar to be the 
first to accept his new “System of Positive Politics,” insisting that Russia’s 
very insulation gave it a unique potential for bypassing the atomized parlia- 
mentary stage of Western European development and adopting directly an 
integrating new religion of humanity. The incongruity of the situation was 
illustrated by the fact that the recipient had not yet even adopted the Grego- 
rian calendar, while the sender had already overthrown it, dating his letters 
“tg Bichat 64” and “20 Archimedes 65.”1 | 
John Stuart Mill and most of Comte's early admirers viewed his appeal as 
a senile abberation not logically related to his earlier works. The Czar, for his 
` part, seems to have paid no more attention to Comte than had the leaders of 
the Holy Alliance paid to the appeal addressed to them earlier by Comte's 
teacher, St.-Simon, in his last work, The New Christianity? Yet, through the 
sobering perspectives of the past century, it may appear that there was a cer- 
tain logic in the admiration of the founder of modern sociology for the auto- 
crat's “wise firmness” in keeping his country free from "retrograde empiri- 
cism” and “Western agitation and anarchy."? Few will deny an element of 


* Mr. Billington is an assistant professor at Harvard University and his major interest is 
Russian intellectual history. He is the author of Mikhailousky and Russian Populism (Oxford, 
Eng., 1958). An earlier version of this paper, the preparation of which was supported by the 
Harvard Russian Research Center, was delivered at the annual meeting of the American His- 
torical Ássociation in 1958. 

1 Comte' new calendar dated years from the French Revolution of 1789 and renamed 
months after famous beneficiaries to humanity from all ages and cultures, in this case a biologist 
aud mathematician. In Gregorian translation the dates of the letters are December 20, 1852, and 
April 14, 1853. 

2 Le Nouveau Christianisme in Oeuvres de St.-Simon et d’Enfantin (47 vols., Paris, 1865-78), 
VII, 189-91. As with Comte, St.-Simon's desire was to avoid any disruption in establishing the 
new ideology through a select elite "in order that the spread of the new doctrine not lead the 
poor to acts of violence against the rich and governing." Ibid., 179. Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz 
bad argued as early as 1708 that Peter the Great could place himself "casily above all the other 
princes, the more so in that his domain is still like a Tabula Rasa.” V. I. Guerrier, Sbornik 
Pisem i Memorialov Leibnitsa (St. Petersburg; 1873), 76. 

8 Auguste Comte, Systeme de politique positive (4th ed., 4 vols., Paris, 1912), IH, xui, xxix, 
xlii xliv. Comte's plea to replace God with humanity and an aristocracy of privilege with an 
aristocracy of talent was also addressed in abbreviated form to the grand vizier of the Ottoman 
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prophecy to Comte's perception that the maintenance of religion and social 
discipline in Russia made that country better equipped than any in Western 
Europe to transform society suddenly and in accord with rational “sociocratic” 
principles. | 

The idea that Russia's backwardness might actually aid her in overleaping 
the West and bypassing its present follies had been present at least since Iurii 
Krizhanich in the seventeenth century, and, among Russians themselves, at 
least since Peter Chaadaev in the early nineteenth. These early figures had 
conceived of the leap in terms of conversion to Catholicism. Comte's new 
system—sometimes called “Catholicism without Christianity"—was to pro- 
vide a major source of inspiration for the later effort to effect such an advance 
made by those who followed Vissarion Belinskii in coming "from the blue 
heaven into the kitchen." Indeed, the rich profusion of social theories in Rus- 
sia from the late sixties to the mid-eighties of the last century may be said to 
represent a belated response to Comte's appeal, not by the Czar and his en- 
tourage, but by that new and curiously modern class which came to be called 
the intelligentsia. 

In considering this period through its most influential social theorists— 
P. L. Lavrov, N. V. Shelgunov, and above all N. K. Mikhailovskii—one 
feels drawn toward two conclusions: that these alienated urban intellectuals 
of late imperial Russia created something that can only be described as a new 
religion, one which took Russian thinkers further than those of any other 
European nation toward realizing Comte's late visionary hopes for a new re- 
ligion of humanity; and that Mikhailovskii and his coreligionists anticipated 
in their myths, rituals, and slogans many of the forms and procedures of the 
new secular faith which would eventually become institutionalized by Soviet 
ideologists. If these conclusions be valid, the ideas and practices of this strange 
age of florid social theory may be said to have left, for better or worse, a more 
enduring legacy to Russia than either the private theories of earlier salon 
thinkers, however fascinating, or the public practices of later Duma politi- 
cians, however admirable. 

'The origins of this new secular faith should be sought neither in economic 
classes, though most believers were of the gentry like Mikhailovskii, nor in 
geographical factors, though many came from the Volga region and most 
settled like Mikhailovskii in St. Petersburg. Its origins lie closer to the social 
dislocations and the new influx of English rationalism in post-Crimean Rus- 
sia. But the point of origin itself, that which gave the movement whatever 


Empire. See ihid., xlvii-l. He also hoped at one point to detach the Jesuit order from the 
Roman Church and set it up under his aegis in Paris in the service of his new faith. 
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unity it possessed, was the almost physiological spasm of negation that swept 
through the young student generation in the five years between 1858 and 
1863. Even though this half decade saw the tide of reform reach its highest 
point, the basic reaction was not gratitude, but increased discontent: unex- 
plained fires, illegal proclamations, and student demonstrations. In these 
years young students substituted pictures of Rousseau for Orthodox medal- 
lions, wrote the words "liberty, equality, and fraternity" on crosses, and 
rhythmically sang out the slogan “chelovek-cherviak” (man is a worm) dur- 
ing theology lectures.* These were the years in which literary critics called for 
boots rather than Shakespeare, in which the word "timid" became attached to 
the word "liberal," and in which the best young painters and musicians re- 
belled at all conventions and left the conservatories en masse to form the so- 
called “wanderers” (peredvizhniki) and “handful” (kuchkisty) respectively. 

It was in an atmosphere of such dramatic developments that the distinc- 
tive institutions and beliefs of the new religion began to crystallize. The cen- 
tral institutions were the so-called "thick journals" and above all the biblio- 
graphical sections which were presided over by a special priestly caste of 
“littérateurs” and “publicists.” Though Belinskii had used these terms previ- 
ously,” they now became institutionalized to describe the theological functions 
which critics on these journals assumed and which made other professions 
seem dull and insignificant. Thus, when Mikhailovskii was expelled from 
the St. Petersburg Mining Institute for leading a student demonstration, it is 


å Peter Boborykin, Za Polveka (Moscow and Leningrad, 1926), 208. For details of this sort 
see, in addition to Boborykin, L. F. Panteleev, lx Vospominanii Proshlogo (Moscow, 1934), 
6—320. Tolstoi was among those to wear a Rousseau medallion. 

5 Of particular importance in this development was Nicholas Chernyshevskii’s break with 
Alexander Herzen after their meeting in London in June 1859. Chernyshevskii thenceforth 
identified Herzen with the “timid” liberals, calling him “Kavelin squared and nothing more" 
(Boborykin, Za Polveka, 358, n. 167). For an interesting and long-overdue discussion of Con- 
stantine Kavelin’s liberal ideas in the late fifties, see V. N. Rozental’, “The First Open Project 
of the Russian Liberals," Istoriia SSSR (No. 2, 1958); for Kavelin’s perceptive memorandum 
analyzing his radical opponents in 1866, see Istoricheskni Arkhiv (Moscow, 1950) V, 326-41. 

6 These two groups, which included painters like I. E. Repin and V. I. Surikoy and com- 
posers like Modest Musorgskii and Milii Balakirev, were spurred to rebellion by the inroads of 
German culture. The “wanderers” began their wanderings after refusing to paint “Odin in 
Valhalla,” the prize subject assigned at the St. Petersburg Academy in 1863; the “mighty hand- 
ful" (moguchaia kuchka), known in the West as “the five,” became a distinct group at almost 
the same time in rebellion against the influence of Richard Wagner, who was a visiting con- 
ductor in St. Petersburg that season and who they feared might gain further adherents through 
his hold on Alexander Serov. 

Good brief accounts of these movements are given in Paul Miliukov, Outlines of Russian 
Culture (3 vols., Philadelphia, 1942), II! , 58-62, and Boborykin, Za Polveka, 229-37. For the 
reverence with which Sowiet critics regard these forerunners of programmatic realism, see 
BoPshaia Sovetskaia Entstklopedia (ad ed., 61 vols, Moscow, 1950-58), XXVIII, 26-28; 
Far, 403-405. 

T See particularly Belinskii’s letter to Vasilii Botkin of March 14, 1840, cited in the useful 
anthology by S. P. Zhaba, Russkie Mysliseli o Rossi i Chelovechestve (Paris, 1954), 71. For 
discussion of Belinskii’s important and deliberate linguistic innovations, see Ju. S. Sorokin, 

“Belinskii and the Russian Literary Language,” lrvestiia Akademia Nauk Otd. Lit. i lax., VII 
(No. 5, 1948), 383-400. 
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not surprising that he should turn with all his heart, mind, and soul to radical 
journalism—his main concern and only profession from the u of 
his first article in 1860 to his death at his editorial desk in 1904. 

A second institution was that of the radical circle (kruzhok), now re- 
enforced with chess clubs, private libraries, and frequent evening meetings. 
These circles acquired increased significance after 1859 when the Literary 
Fund was established to provide income for indigent writers. Many of the 
beneficiaries proved to be radical publicists, due in part to the great influence 
that Mikhailovskii came to assume in the organization. Another ritual of 
great importance was what came to be called even in this period “self-criti- 
cism”—a confession to the circle of moral failings to the sacred cause of pro- 
gress. Finally, there was much experimentation in communal living: the shar- . 
ing of profits, menial labors, and, at times, wives. 

Close to the center of this new religion was the poet Nicholas Nekrasov, 
who was the editor of the leading journal of the early sixties, The Contempo- 
rary (Sovremennik), and two members of what he called his “consistory”: 
Gregory Eliseev, a former theology professor from Kazan who helped bring 
Mikhailovskii into radical journalism, and Nicholas Chernyshevskii, a former 
seminarian from further south along the Volga, whose arrest and long im- 
prisonment made him a semilegendary figure for Mikhailovskii and his con- 
temporaries. A hint of the legacy that this emerging religion would leave may 
be seen from the fact that Eliseev’s first journal in the late fifties was called 
The Spark (Iskra), and Chernyshevskii’s valedictory to the young enragés 
in 1863, “What Is to Be Done?" (Chto Delar)—the exact titles that Lenin 
would later adopt for his first journal and his full-scale revolutionary credo. 

This 1858-1863 period also gave birth to two terms of subsequent impor- 
tance for Russian, and, indeed, world history. One was “nihilist,” which (de- 
spite sporadic earlier usage by Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi, N. I. Nadezhdin, 
and even Timothy Dwight) was first given widespread currency by Michael 
Katkov and then by Ivan Turgeney in Fathers and Sons? Although the word 

8 Eliseev wrote a "Chronicle of Progress” column on The Spark, the first regular column 
that Mikhailovskii read as a youth. He later became a close friend of Vasilii and Nicholas 
Kurochkin, editors respectively of The Spark and the collection Nevskii Sbornik, to which 
Mikhailovskii contributed an important article in 1867. For the early history of the Literary 
Fund and its links with the radical movement, see Panteleev, Is Vospominanti, 212-34. Here 
and subsequently references will not generally be given for materials already covered in the au- 
thor’s Mikhadovsky and Russian Populism (Oxford, Eng., 1958). Lenin's other Pr ar party 
organ, Zaria (The Dawn), was the title of the journal on which both Pisarey and Mikhajloyskii 
had made their journalistic debuts in 1860. 

® Turgenev's derivation of the term from Katkov's slightly earlier journalistic usage is ex- 


pounded by B. P. Koz'min, "Two Words on the Word ‘Nihilist,’” Izvestiia Akademia Nauk 
Ord. Lit. i laz., X (No. 4, 1951), 378-85; attacked by A. I. Batiuto (who claims that Katkov 


. stole it from Turgenev's manuscript), “On the Question of the Origin of the Word ‘Nihilist,’ " 


ibid., XII (No. 6, 1953), 520-25; and defended (successfully, in my estimation) by Koz'min, 
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soon became an imprecise term of abuse for all Russian dissenters, it did 
nonetheless accurately characterize the negative attitude common to young 
students of the early sixties, whatever their future pattern of development. 

The second term was invented to describe the sense of unity through al- 
ienation which was felt by the participants in this iconoclastic revolution. 
This was the famous expression intelligentsia, which like the word nihilist 
was first given general currency by a novelist, Peter Boborykin. Students of 
Russian social thought will probably not consider it altogether accidental 
that the originator of this term should himself be a verbose writer who gave 
birth to another word widely used during this period: the verb boborykat’ (to 
talk endlessly). 

The term “intelligent” apparently first came to Boborykin when he re- 
turned to his native Nizhni-Novgorod just after the emancipation of the serfs 
in 1861. He used it to describe the sense of separation he felt from the mun- 
dane concerns of provincial life after studying at Dorpat, the only Russian uni- 
versity where it was possible to study philosophy in the 1850’s.* But the term 
also carried in its early usage something of the meaning of the original Latin 
word intellegentia, or intelligence and understanding, as, for example, when 


“More on the Word Nihilist,” ibid., 526-28. On other uses of the word, see M. P. Alekseev, “To- 
ward a History of the Word ‘Nihilism,’” Sbornik State: v Chest’ A. I. Sobolevskogo (Leningrad, 
1928), 413-17; Der Grosse Brockhaus (13 vols, Wiesbaden, 1952-58), VIII, 414; A New 
English Dictionary (10 vols, Oxford, Eng., 1888-1928), VI, 150; and Benoit-P, Hepner, 
Bakounine et le panslavisme révolutionnaire (Paris, 1950), 192-96. Interestingly enough, the 
USSR now applies the term to John Dewey and the philosophy of pragmatism. See Bol'shaia 
Sovetskaia Entsiklopediia (ad ed., 61 vols., Moscow, 1950-58), XXIX, 561. 

10 Unlike the derivation of the term nihilist, that of intelligentsia has not been subjected to 
serious historical study, though there are many attempts to define retrospectively and usually 
impressionistically what the intelligentsia represented in the history of Russian social thought. 
For the best of these, see particularly Nicholas Berdiaev ef al., Vekhi (4th ed., Moscow, 1909); 
N. S. Arsen'ev ef al., Intelligentstia v Rossir (St. Petersburg, 1910); and R. V. Ivanov- 

Chto Takoe Intelligentsiia (Berlin, 1920). Boborykin's origination of the word is based largely 
on his own testimony in Za Polveka, pages 178 and 213. Though I have not found the term 
actually used in those few of his novels of the sixties reprinted in the two collected editions of 
his works, he wrote so many (hence the verb, for which see S. A. Vengerov, Kritiko-Biografi- 
cheskit Slovar’ [6 vols., St. TUE 1889-1904], IV, 2x1, and A. E. Koni, Na Zhiznennom 
Putt [5 vols., Leningrad, 1912-29], V, 338), and 2 great number were not reprinted or are 
otherwise unabtainable, that this provides no real reason for doubting his word. M. I. Tugan- 
Baranovskii (“The Intelligentsia and Socialism,” in Intelligentsiia v Rossi, 248-49) and the 
first edition of the Bol’shata Sovetskaia Entsiklopediia (65 vols., Moscow, 1924-47), XXVIII, 
608, both accept Boborykin as the originator of the term without, however, giving any precise 
reference. Useful material on Boborykin and references to his use of the word are also contained 
in A. M. Linin, K Istorii Burzhuaznogo Stilia v Russkoi Literature Tvorchestvo P. D. Bobory- 
kina (Rostov on the Don, 1935), esp . 61-62, x10. The Slovar Sovremennogo Russkogo Litera- 
turnogo laryka (Moscow and rad 1956), 387-90, gives many interesting usages of this 
and related terms from the late 1880's on, but mentions none of the carlier usages here discussed. 

11 The general proscription on the teaching of philosophy was in effect until 1863, but even 
thereafter (until 1889) it was generally limited to two weekly lectures of commentary on set 
texts of Plato and Aristotle. This absence of formal philosophic training helps account for the 
excessive enthusiasm shown for a whole series of contemporary Western thinkers and for the 
imprecision, naiveté, and even illogicality of many of their theories. See Alexander Vvedenskii, 
“The Fate of Philosophy in Russia," Voprosy filosofii i psykhologii, XLI (Mar —Apr. 1898). 
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Dmitrii Pisarev said that "the moving force of history is intelligentstia.””™ 

Thus, the word acquired by the late sixties the sense both of a group 
separated from ordinary humanity and of a suprapersonal force active in his- 
tory, with what Lavrov called "critically-thinking individuals" as its special 
agents.’® As early as May 1864 the word was used in this sense of special call- 
ing by Nicholas Shelgunov, a friend of Mikhailovskii and probably second 
only to him in influence during this period (though even more neglected by 
subsequent historians). “The intelligentsia of the xvmi century,” he wrote, 
“was purely bourgeois. . . . Only the intelligentsia of the xr century, schooled 
in generalization, has posed as the aim of all its effort the happiness of all... 
equality.”** Mikhailovskii first used the phrase "Russian intelligentsia” in 
mid-1868 when he entitled a new "publicistic" column "Letters on the Rus- 
sian Intelligentsia.”* In the same year Shelgunov wrote optimistically that. 
"the union of the heights and depths, of intelligentsia with the people is not 
an empty dream. This union is an inevitable historical law. It is the path of 
our progress. . . .”*° 

That the term intelligentsia should be related to a sense of historical mis- _ 
sion, and indeed that the discontented intellectuals should actually gain 
strength in the face of mass arrests in 1863 and 1866, 1s in good measure at- 
tributable to the new hope that they found in the historical theories of 
Auguste Comte. 

Largely because of the prohibition on the teaching of philosophy and a 
censorship that was harder on Comte than on Karl Marx, Comte's ideas did 
not become widely known in Russia until the mid-sixties, some years after his 


12 “The moving force of history is intelligentstia, the path of history is marked out by the 
level of theoretical development of intelligentsia.” Quoted in Bol’shaia Entsiklopediia (1st ed.), 
XXVIII, 609. While I am unable to find this unreferenced citation in the F. F. Pavlenkov edi- 
tion of Pisarev's works, it has the ring of Pisarev's later period (1865 or after). Note also the 
use of the term “moving force of history," which has become a cliché in Soviet usage, identified 
of course with the proletariat. Cf. D. N. Ovsianiko-Kulikovskii, Vospominaniia (St. Petersburg, ` 
1923), 23. 

18 This term of P. L. Lavrov's (kriticheski-mysliashchaia lichnost’), first given widespread 
currency in the Historical Letters (Istoricheskie Pisma [3d ed., St. Petersburg, 1906]), is ap- 
parently descended from Pisarev's and Nicholas Shelgunov’s term “thinking proletariat” (my- 
sliashchit proletariat), which in turn comes from the word with the same meaning, umstvennyt 
proletariat, derived from Ferdinand Lassalle by N. A. Dobroliubov. See P. L. Lavrov, Istoricheskte 
Pisma (3d ed., St. Petersburg, 1906), esp. 90-94, 107; and Bol'shaia Entsiklopediia (1st ed.), 
XXVIII, 608—609. The latter article (including a small bibliography on page 619) is the fullest 
and most intelligent Soviet exposition of the derivation of the concept. 

14 Nicholas Shelgunov, Sochinenta (3d ed., 3 vols., St. Petersburg, 1904-1905), I, 19. This 
is the earliest use of the term in Russian journalism that I have found. 

15 The column was designed for the journal Contemporary Review (Sovremennoe Obozrenie), 
the first of several attempts to reconstitute The Contemporary under a new name. The journal 
failed, however, before the first issue of July 1868 appeared, when the editor Nicholas Tiblen 
(the Russian translator of Herbert Spencer) fled abroad. See Mikhailovskii, Literaturnyia Vos- 
pominantia i Sovremennaia Smuta (2 vols., St. Petersburg, 1900), I, 4556. 

16 Article of Aug. 1868 in Sochineniia, I, 279-80. 
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death.!" In a long article of 1865, which really introduced Comte to the Rus- 
sian public, Pisarev expressed two wishes, both of which were rapidly ful- 
filled: that Russia should “come to know and value Comte much more fully 
than he is known and valued at present in Western Europe”;® and that spe- 
cial attention should be paid to the “Historical Ideas of Auguste Comte.”?° 
A few examples may illustrate how widespread Comte’s influence soon 
became. Liberals like B. N. Chicherin and V. V. Lesevich, who later courted 
Buddhism, wrote lengthy books on Comte? Comte and his teacher St.- 
Simon inspired the grandiose social plans of such diversified figures as the St. 
Petersburg economist V. P. Bezobrazov (originator of the monthly “eco- 
nomic dinners" at which new projects for the betterment of humanity were 
discussed, such as his own Volga development project), the Georgian editor 
N. Ia. Nikoladze (with his plan for building aqueducts in the Caucasus), 
and the expatriate G. N. Vyrubov (who returned from his editorship of a 
Comtian journal in Paris to set up hospitals in Erivan).* Even religious 


17 There had been a brief flurry of interest in the late forties prior to the last years of 
Nicholaevan reaction. D. A. Miliutin published the first Russian article on Comte in Otechest- 
vennyia Zapiski, LV (No. 6, 1847). Valerian Maikov makes the first reference to Comte's Cours 
de philosophie positive in an article of 1845 in Finskii Vestnik (“Social Sciences in Russia,” 
Sochinenita [2 vols., Kiev, 1901], II, 25). Maikov may have introduced some of Comte's ideas 
to the ill-fated M. V. Petrashevskii circle, (See G. V. Aleksandrovskii's introduction to ¿bid., I, 
and Vengerov's article in F. A. Brockhaus and I. A, Effron, Entsiklopedicheskiú Slovar’ [41 vols., 
St. Petersburg, 1890-1904], XVIII, 374-76.) A more substantial infiltration of Comtist thought 
occurred in the late fifties and early sixties via Valerian Maikov’s important "Society of Think- 
ing People" and the short-lived school set up in 1864 to teach Comtean thought by the “So- 
ciety of Lovers of Humanity." (See A, M. Skabichevskii, Literaturnyia Vospominanita (Moscow 
and Leningrad, 1928), 107-18, 197-202.) The Comtist Edmond Pommier's teaching at the 
Lycée in Tsarskoe Selo possibly also spread the ideas. Pommier arrived from France in 1859 
and taught some of Comte's ideas under the general rubric of French history and civilization. 
(For his course prospectus, see I. I. Seleznev, Istoricheskit Ocherk Imperatorskago Litseia [St. 
Petersburg, 1861], sor, and for the general reformist atmosphere of the Lycée in the early 
sixties, see A. N. Yakhontov, Istoricheskii Ocherk Imperatorskago Aleksandrovskogo Litseia 
[Paris, 1936], 151-52, and G. N. Vyrubov, "Memories of School,” Vestnik Evropy, 45th year 
[No. 1, 1910], esp. 26-41.) Among those who studied under Pommier were Mikhailovskii's 
close friends Nicholas Nozhin and Michael Saltykov-Shchedrin and two important disciples of 
Comte who emigrated to Western Europe in the late sixties and collaborated on Littré's journal 
La philosophie positive, G. N. Vyrubov and Eugene de Roberti (Valentinov). Other Russian 
collaborators on this Comtist periodical were Boborykin and the geographer M. I. Veniukov. 

18 Pisarev, Sochinenita (2d F. F. Pavlenkov ed., 6 vols., St. Petersburg, 1897), IV, 323. 

19 This is the title of Pisarev’s article (in ibid., 313-464). The 1866 article “Popularizers of 
Negative Doctrines” (ibid., 464-526) was designed as a continuation of the article on Comte 
and .made the article the longest Pisarev ever wrote on a single subject. Another important 
article introducing Comte was Eugene Watson’s almost simultaneous “August Comte and Posi- 
tive Philosophy,” Sovremennik, CIX (No. 8, 1865), CXI (Nos. 11, 12, 1865). 

20B. N. Chicherin, PolozAitel’naia Filosofiia 1 Edinstvo Nauki (Moscow, 1892); V. V. 
Lesevich, Opyt Kriticheskago Issledovaniia Osnovonachal Pozitivnoi Filosofii (St. Petersburg, 
1877), 

21On V. P. Bezobrazov (1828-89), see Peter Veinberg, "Bezobraznyi Postupok 'Vekha,' " 
Istoricheskis Vestnik, 21st year (May 1900), 472-89; Vengerov, Slovar’, II, 306-24; and J. F. 
Normano, The Spirit of Russian Economics (New York, 1945), 43-53 (the last providing a 
good digest of material on the impact of St.-Simon). Among Bezobrazov's works, see particu- 
larly his St.-Simonian plea for the abolition of artificial privilege and the formation of a new 
elite of talent in Aristokratia 1 Interesy Dvorianstva of 1859 (reprinted in his Gosudarsivo i 
Obshchestvo [St. Petersburg, 1882]). On N. Ia. Nikoladze (1843-1928), who visited Herzen 
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thinkers fell under the spell of this avowed foe of theology and metaphysics. 
The influential librarian of the Rumiantsev Museum in Moscow, Nicholas 
Fedorov, was led by Comte to conclude that the new age of science would 
make possible even the resurrection of the dead. The famed mystic Vladimir 
Solov'ev drew heavily on Comtian ideas and terminology.” se 
The most important aspect of Comte’s impact was, however, that which 
his theory of history produced on Russia’s uprooted radical intellectuals in 
the late sixties. Mikhailovskii explicitly borrowed it in “What Is Progress?” 
and several other influential articles; Lavrov wrote extensively on Comte; | 
calling his work “the bible of the Russian intelligentsia.”*% He echoed . 
Comte’s call for consecration to humanity in the Historical Letters, and the ` 
call was answered by the formation of an explicitly Comtian “religion of hu- 
manity,” the influence of which radiated out through the circles formed by 
its leading adherent, Nicholas Chaikovskii?* An important journal, Knowl- 
edge (Znanie), was established as an avowed organ of Comtian thought.*® 
In the general intoxication a prominent military officer, V. K. Geints, left 
Russia in 1868 to become William Frey of Kansas, leader of a utopian com- 
munity based on Comtist principles complete with periodic services of dedi- 
cation to humanity.?® Geints was the harbinger of the intellectuals’ mass move- 


and later worked for Mikhailovskii on Otechestvennyia Zapiski, see his Pravitel’stvo i Molodoe 
Pokolente (Geneva, 1866) [published under the pseudonym of Nikifor G.], and Brockhaus- 
Effron, Slovar’, XXI, 100-101. His collected works are still available only in Georgian (a vols., 
Tiflis, 1931-32). On G. N. Vyrubov (1843-1913), sec the article and bibliography by Eugene 
de Roberti in Brockhaus-Effron, Slover’, VII, 545-46, and his own interesting memoirs in 
Vestnik Evropy, 45th year (No. 1, 1910), 46th year (Nos. 1, 2, 1911), 48th year (Nos. 1, 2, 
1913). 

: 22 The influence of Comte on both figures is well discussed in George: Florovskii, Puti 
Russkago Bogosloviia (Paris, 1937), 322-31. While the influence on Fedorov’s truly cosmic 
vision of progress is relatively easy to perceive, the influence on Solov'ev has been less readily 
acknowledged, despite the latter’s obvious interest, manifested in his article on Comte for Brock- 
haus-Effron and in his speech at the commemorative session on Comte in 1898. Florovskii has 
pointed to links with Malikov's Comtist God-humanity group, but does not make it entirely 
clear that this group predated by a considerable time Solov'ev’s famous lectures on God-humanity 
in the late seventies. See Florovskii's "Reason and Faith of Solov'ev" in Continuity and Change 
in Russian and Soviet Social Thought, ed. E. J. Simmons (Cambridge, Mass., 1955), esp. 288-92. 
'The extraordinary influence of Comte's ideas and terminology on Solov'ev has been analyzed in 
detail in an unpublished Harvard doctoral dissertation by Zdenek David. 

38 On Mikhailovskii, see the French edition for full references: Qu'est-ce que le Progrès? 
(Paris, 1897), esp. 89-106, 141-51; on Lavrov, see N. S. Rusanov, "Lávrov the Man and 

i >” Russkoe Bogatstvo, 18th year (No. 2, 1910), 229-32. C£. P. L. Lavrov, Star'i Vospo- 
minaniia, Materialy (Petrograd, 1922), 193-97, for the spread of interest in Comte after the 
first Russian translation of a book about him in 1867; and p. 107 for an indication that Lavrov 
was probably using Comte's theory as early as 1871. . 

34 Sce the section “The Religion of Humanity" in N. V. Chaikovskii, Religioznyia i Obsh- 
chestvenyia Iskaniia, ed. V. V. Titov (Paris, 1929), 100—106. . : 

25 The first popular scientific journal in Russia, Znanie was explicitly designed to exclude all 
metaphysical subjects and to be “a propagandist of the positive method in all questions"—a 
program that subjected it to much harassment by the censorship. See L A. Gol'dsmyt, “From 
Our Journalistic Past,” Minuvshie Gody, 1st year (No. 12, 1908), 84-86. 

28 The good basic discussion of Geints (who lived among the Shakers and then with an- 
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ment "to the people” in the 1870's, bearing the glad tidings that a new age 
was dawning. 

That the radical intelligentsia should find consolation in a promising new 
philosophy of history is hardly surprising to those who recall the historical 
character of much Russian theology or the astonishing impact of Hegel on 
the previous student generation. The reason for Comte’s impact, and for the 
lesser but simultaneous influence of Herbert Spencer, is simply that he 
brought the young rebels’ emotional belief in progress into harmony with 
‘their intellectual attachment to scientific method. They were heartened by 
"Comte's idea that all human knowledge was moving toward a positive, scien- 
tific stage, that each discipline moved from theology through metaphysics to 
the positive level, and most important, that all social problems would soon be 
resolved by the last and most promising of the sciences—the science of society. 

Thus it was essentially a common view of history that gave the alienated 
St. Petersburg intellectuals a sense of unity during the period of reaction in 
the late sixties. Picturing themselves as agents of the historical process, they 
began to call themselves inzelligeninyi or at times kul'turnyt, neither term 
having much to do with intelligence or culture in the usual sense.” 

Partly as a consequence of this belief that a new age of science was dawn- 
ing, the radical intelligentsia developed a lofty indifference to the cause of po- 
litical reform. Parliaments, constitutions, and the like were viewed as transi- 
tory phenomena, hopelessly connected with the abstract, “metaphysical” stage 
of human development.” Although he would later take the lead in urging 
the radical camp to work for political reforms, Mikhailovskii in the late sixties 
and early seventies was influential in convincing the key radical circle (the 
Chaikovskii group) and the most important radical journal (his own Annals 
of the Fatherland) to regard political questions as essentially irrelevant. 

Another important characteristic of this new religion was its ethical and 
moral puritanism. Mediocre art, music, and literature with an explicit moral 
message were preferred to great works that did not endorse the religion of 


other Comtist community in England after the failure of the Kansas commune) in David 
Hecht, Russian Radicals Look to America (Cambridge, Mass., 1947), 196-216, should be sup- 
plemented by P. I. Biriukov, "Leo Tolstoi and William Frey," Minuvshie Gody, 1st year (No. 9, 
1908), 69-91, and by material listed in Florovskii, Psi, 552. 

27 The word “civilized” was also sometimes used in this sense (as by Lavrov in the Histori- 
cal Letters), but most young radicals employed the word kul’turnyi or the term “cultural pio- 
neers” (see Ovsianiko-Kulikovskii, Vospominantia, 28). 

28 Thus the nonrevolutionary positivists Boborykin and Vyrubov agreed with the meta- 
physical revolutionary Michael Bakunin in condemning the Congress of the League of Peace and 
Freedom in 1867, which they all attended, for putting too much faith in liberal political formu- 
. las, though Bakunin caustically referred to his Russian fellow scientists as “the popes of science.” 
Boborykin, Za Polveka, 325. See also Vyrubov's article in La philosophie positive, Y (No. 3, 
1867), attacking the Congress for its excessive dependence on metaphysical political slogans. 
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humanity. Thus the crowds at the funeral of Nicholas Nekrasov (Mikhail- 
ovskii’s fellow editor on The Annals) pressed forward to shout that this ear- 
nest but second-rate poet was not just equal, but superior to Alexander Push- 
kin. Mikhailovskii himself, in a famous article, sternly condemned Jacques 
Offenbach for his frivolity, citing (long before Khrushchev’s visit to Holly- 
wood) the cancan as a symbol of Western decadence and corruption. At the 
same time he accused Fédor Dostoevskii of misrepresenting the Russian in- 
telligentsia by portraying them as if they were still living in the eccentric, 
metaphysical age, which Mikhailovskii felt was passing away forever. 

Thus by the early seventies concern for political liberties, aesthetic values, 
and even personal amusement had all been largely subordinated to a pseudo- 
scientific theory of history and the ethical fanaticism that it enjoined. It is 
interesting that this outlook came to be characterized by its opponents in the 
early seventies with the same phrase that the Bolsheviks would later employ 
to express approval of a similar attitude—partiiny: or party-spirited, used in 
the ethical sense of subordinating purely personal considerations to some “ob- 
jective historical" criterion. 

In the mid-seventies the liberal critic Eugene Markov expressed deep 
fear of the "partiinyi slogans," which he saw emerging out of "the common 
theoretical element of the city population.”** Moderate provincial reformers 
like N. M. Iadrintsev and N. P. Polivanov expressed resentment at the ideo- 
logical imperialism of the Petersburg intellectuals as they "went to the peo- 
ple.”®° Polivanov referred bitterly to the arrival of “populists in the partiinyi 
sense” in Saratov,?! and castigated their “narrow, closed, sectarian” outlook, 
which he appears to have characterized even then with the now famous term 
partiinost , or sacrificial party spirit.?? 

28 See the introduction of Sept. 1876 to his Sobrante Sochinentt (2 vols., St. Petersburg, 
1877), I, i, and the strikingly prophetic article, “The Party of Destruction,” ibid., 118-19, 122, 
ad" See M. K. Lemke, N. M. ladrintsev (St. Petersburg, 1904), 96-97. 

81 Article on N. P. Polivanov by an anonymous “Saratovets,”” “A Man of the Seventies from 
Saratov,” Minuvshie Gody, 1st year (No. 1, 1908), 275. These Saratov Jacobins, who in the 
late seventies set up a "central circle," tried to introduce new discipline and new tactical flexi- 
bility, and published a brochure, “The Preparatory Work of the Party” (ikid. [No. a, 1908], 
260—68), represent an interesting anticipation of Leninism. 

52 Thid., 275. Since this article was written largely by direct extraction from Polivanov's letters 
and since the word is in quotation marks, it may be presumed that it was used by Polivanov 


himself. It may, however, have been drawn from Vladimir Lenin who employed the term as 
early as 1894, when, in criticism of P, B. Struve, he insisted that “materialism contains within 
itself, so to speak, partiznost'. . . .” Sochinentia (3d ed., 30 vols., Moscow, 1935), I, 276. Lenin 
first used the term in the full sense of personal sacrifice for the sake of the party, while de- 
nouncing intellectuals who lacked it and who maintained "ideological individualism." See his 
denunciations of bespartiinost” in “To Youth," 1903 (1bid., V, 359), and of protiv parttinosn 
in “To the Party," 1904 (ibid., VI, 354). The concept is developed further in “Party Organiza- 
tion and Party Literature,” 1905 (Sochinemiia [4th ed., 38 vols., Moscow, 1941-58], X, 26- 
31). The major expositor of this concept in the Stalin era, Andrei Zhdanov, explicitly links 
his concept of partiinost' with the outlook of the radical intelligentsia of the sixties in his Essays 
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It is significant that the sectarian party spirit of the intelligentsia pre- 
ceded any effective party organization. The movement “to the people” of 
more than two thousand intellectuals in 1874—the evangelical zenith of 
this new religion—antedated by several years the first attempts at formal 
organization. After the dissolution of this strange and convulsive movement, 
Mikhailovskii, it must be said to his credit, moved toward a more sober 
position, a “critical populism” which recognized the need both for practical 
political reforms and for a deeper base for moral philosophy. 

Mikhailovskii, nevertheless, could not dissociate himself from the posi- 
tion to which he fell heir as high priest of the religion of humanity. His wife 
left him in the mid-seventies, and he came to spend virtually his entire life 
in his office—editing his journal, writing most of the bibliographical section, 
and serving as both oracle and father-confessor to the leading radicals of the 
age. A bust of Belinskii served him as a kind of icon, and his writing desk 
was well described by an associate as "the altar on which he performs his 
holy rites.”®® During the long series of political trials in the seventies and 
eighties, the place for the accused became referred to as Golgotha,** 
and Mikhailovskii kept extensive private notebooks which he called his 
martyrology.*® 

Thus inspired, Mikhailovskii helped institutionalize several practices 
which the religion of humanity would leave as an unconscious legacy to 
the ideologists of Soviet Russia. The first was that of ritual excommunica- 
tion. Uncertain perhaps of what he really did believe, Mikhailovskii gave 
a kind of unity to the radical camp through periodic journalistic denuncia- 
tions of those who had betrayed their hopes. His first article in the Annals 
of the Fatherland in 1868 was the denunciation of a colorful former revolu- 
tionary for being what Soviet ideologists would now call a “survival of the 
past," and what Mikhailovskii then characterized in the title of his article as 
“a victim of old Russian history.”®® Mikhailovskii coined the word “careerist” 





on Literature, Philosophy and Music (New York, 1950), 31-34. See also pp. 83-186, where 
he praises the Ruchhisty for their anti-Westernism in music, 

88 V, V, Timofeeva as cited in Gleb Uspenskü v Zhizni (Moscow, 1935), IIS. 

34 S. S. Sinegub, Zapiski Chaikovtsa (Moscow and Leningrad, 1929), 196. 

35 See E. E. Kolosov, N. K. Mikhalovskii (Petrograd, 1917), 81-94. Kolosov's rare book, 
which the author consulted in 1958 in the Leningrad Public Library, supplements the knowl- 
edge available to me when writing Mikhailovsky only in its exhaustive and inconclusive explora- 
tion of the total disappearance of Mikhailovski's correspondence (in the pages cited above) and 
in its revelation that Mikhailovskii contributed to the Social Revolutionary journal chit 
Vestnik from the summer of 1897 to March 1898, thus extending his period of active collabora- 
EN with revolutionaries well beyond the demise of Narodnoe Pravo in 1894. Kolosov, ibid., 

2 

36 The practice of excommunication also effectively began with Belinskii, who in his famous 
letter to Nicholas Gogol denounced the latter’s espousal of autocracy and Orthodoxy shortly 
before his death. Mikhaiovski's critique of Vasilii Kel’siev was originally written as Mikhail- 
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to excoriate those who er giving up the “cult of great ideas” for petty 
monetary considerations;* and the terms Judas, renegade, traitor, and so 
on were used by others to denounce not only police informers but many who 
had done nothing more than cease to believe in a coming utopia. “Vacilla-, 
tion” (shatanie), “unprincipledness” (besprintsipnost’), and lack of TE 
(bezideinost") were other frequent terms of denunciation. | 

Another practice, which has an ancient lineage in Russian history, v was 
the attempt to discredit opponents—in this case political and economic lib- 
erals—by identifying them with foreign interests and ways of life. Many 
Russians who never went further west than St. Petersburg came to be 
denounced as “know-it-all foreigners”; ** and Shelgunov, who together with 
Mikhailovskii drew up the populist variant of the old theme of a special 
patlrfor Russia, began as early as 1870 to use the term “cosmopolitanism” 
with the same pejorative overtones that the term later acquired in Soviet 
usage 

Finally, throughout the seventies and eighties increasingly intense asso- 
ciations of regeneration and new life came to be invested in the concept of 
the people, the narod. The intelligentsia's idea of the people had, of course, 
little to do with real people and much to do with their own need for some 
new sanction for their activities. Having rejected all traditional bases for 
morality in the sixties, and having lost some of their faith in history by the 
late seventies, they came increasingly to invoke the name of the people as 
a deeper source of truth. As the radicals turned reluctantly to organization 
and political agitation, they did so under the labels “people’s will” and "peo- 
ple's justice.” Even Boris Godunov, Modest Musorgskii’s great creation of the 
1870's, would plead at the height of his tortured monologue—as Pushkin’s 
Boris never would have done—that it was not he but volia naroda (the will 


ovski's first “Letter on the Russian Intelligentsia.” (See n. 12.) His most celebrated other 
denunciations were those of Iu. N. Govorukha-Otrok and L, A. Tikhomirov, “renegades” of 
the late seventies and late eighties respectively. 

87 His unfinished novel “The Career of Oladushkin" was written on the case of the 
“careerist” Govorukha-Otrok, who turned on his former comrades during the Chaikovskii trials 
and later became a supporter of the “black hundreds.” See Sinegub, Zapiski Chatkovtsa, 192, 
201, 318, n. 93.) The phrase "cult of great ideas, of God-manhood, à la Auguste Comte and 
Fourier" was used in a toast by the poet D. D. Minaev to characterize the common faith of 
the radical writers gathered at the Mikhailovskies in the mid-seventies for a New Year's party. 
Uspenski v Zhizni, 143. 

88 Saratovets, “A Man of the Seventies,” 275. 

39 His denunciation of “outrageous cosmopolitanism and self-repudiation" (Sochinenita, 
II, 482) was made in reviewing the ideas of a German Jewish economist, and not surprisingly 
received approving notice in the late Stalin era. See A. S. Slabkii, “N. V, Shelgunov-—A Rep- 
resentative of Russian Revolutionary Democracy," Uchenye Zapiska Akademiia Obshchestvennykh 
Nauk (pre Ts. K VKP(b), XV (No. 15, 1952), esp. 197-98. Reactionaries like Constantine 
Leont'ev also used the term “cosmopolitan type” as one of abuse. See the undated fragment of 
the 1880's in Sochineniia (9 vols., Moscow, 1912-13), W, 565. 
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of the people) that had caused the death of Dmitri and the Time of 
Troubles.*? 

It is interesting that the young Lenin should dicis his first major polemic 
work not to a philosophic “defense of materialism” as other Marxists did, but 
to an attempt to wrest away from Mikhailovskii and the populists their claim 
to the title of “friend of the people.”* Indeed Lenin and his heirs would later 
find it most useful to rebaptize the old instruments of power with the hal- 
lowed name of narodnyi, or people's. Initially, at least, Soviet Russia was 
ruled not by ministers but by “people's” commissars, just as Eastern Europe 
was later to be given not democracy in the Western sense but something 
new which goes under the name of "people's" democracy. Thus the Com- 
munist world is still drawing on the emotional capital that urban intellectuals 
of the last century invested in the concept of “the people.” It is interesting 
that the term "enemy of the people," which Stalin used with such awesome 
effect and which he has been accused by Khrushchev of originating, was in 
fact first employed by Shelgunov in 1861 and recurred in 1879 in the first 
issue of the People's Will journal, for which Mikhailovskii was editorial 
consultant. 

The philosophic thinness of this religion of humanity, and the subsequent 
use made of its terms and practices, should not, of course, blind one to the 
idealism and nobility of many of its practitioners. In the context of his age 
Mikhailovskii was, as I have tried to show elsewhere, a dedicated humanist 
-with an abiding concern for the individual, laboring for reforms under the 
most trying circumstances. Calculating revolutionaries attacked Mikhailovskii 
and the evolutionary populists with no less gusto than Lenin was to attack 
the new humanistic religion of Anatole Lunacharskii and the “God-builders” 
thirty years later. But history, which deals more with effects than intentions, 

€? Modest Musorgskii, Boris Godunov, Act Y (end of clock monologue) (Paris, 1924), 
142-43. | 

41 Thus, compare the tone as well as the titles of Plekhanov's In Defence of Materialism 
(London, 1947) with Lenin's virtually simultaneous work of the mid-nineties, What the 
“Friends of the People" Are and How They Fight the Social Democrats (Moscow, 1946). 

42 Khrushchev made the accusation in his secret speech to the Twentieth Party Congress 
on February 24-25, 1956. The speech is reprinted in Bertram Wolfe, Khrushcheo and Stalin’s 
Ghost (New York, 1957), 106. Wolfe points out (p. 85, n.) that the term was used in 
Communist literature as early as December 11, 1917, in justifying the arrest of Cadet leaders. 
It was, moreover, incorporated into official Communist doctrine nine days later in the protocol 
(allegedly written by Lenin) defining the functions of the Cheka to include “publication of 
lists of enemies of the people" (reprinted in M. I. Latsis, “Comrade Dzerzhinskii and the V. 
Cheka,” Proletarskaia Revoliutstia, LVI [No. 9, 1926], 83). Latsis explains that "in those days to 
list a citizen as an enemy of the people was tantamount to a death sentence." Ibid. 

48 [t is a key concept in a short anonymous play printed in the first issue of the periodical 
Narodnaia Volia, rst year (No. 1, 1879), reprinted in Literatura Sotstal’no-Revoliutsionoi Partii 
“Narodnot Voli" ([Paris,] 1905), 32-33. The phrase appears to have been used first in Sep- 


tember 1861 in Shelgunov's “Proclamation to the Young Generation" (reprinted in N. V 
Shelgunov, Vospominanna [Moscow and Petrograd, 1923], 294). 
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must regrettably remember Mikhailovskii and his fellow populists less for 
the ideals they presented to contemporaries than for the myths and labels 
they left.to posterity. 

At the center of it all stood this unique religion of humanity. Its theolo- 
gian was Comte, who reassured its evangelists by the massiveness of his 
writings and the simplicity of his central message (printed on the title page 
of his Système de politique positive): “the end is progress.” Its minor 
prophets were Western reformers who had enjoyed little honor in their own 
countries but found unexpected success in Russia: Proudhon, Spencer, and 
Marx. Its practitioners were the new men of the sixties, and its origins lay 
in the spasm of negation that began in about 1858. Its frustration and failure 
were curiously foreshadowed in that very year, when the painter Alexander 
Ivanov died shortly after a vain attempt to convince the new Czar to 
build on Russian soil a temple "to the golden age of humanity," for which 
he had designed more than 250 murals during his long exile.** The religion 
reached compelling heights in the mid-seventies when even the anarchist 
Tolstoi and the conservative Dostoevskii found a rare common meeting 
ground in their brief collaboration on Mikhailovskii's journal. The religion 
had been dying, however, for more than a decade when in 1904 Mikhailovskii, 
its most faithful exponent, was finally laid to rest in the Volkovo Cemetery 
under a monument unique even in that pantheon of nonconformism: a stack 
of books sculptured in granite. 

It was perhaps fitting that his orderly funeral cortege of some five thou- 
sand mourners was interrupted and dwarfed by an unruly mob calling for 
war with Japan. The future belonged more to mass movements and passions 
than to an urbane and still predominantly aristocratic intelligentsia. Yet the 
builders of Soviet Russia were to profit more than a little from the sectarian 
spirit, moral fanaticism, and faith in history that Mikhailovskii had done so 
much to propagate. In the last analysis tbe concepts and terminology of the 
religion of humanity lacked either the depth or the clarity to save them from 
a relatively easy annexation by the politicians of inhumanity. 

Peter Tkachev, a lonely early Jacobin whom Lenin later admired, seems 
to have sensed that professional revolutionaries would need to draw on the 
personnel and aspirations of the Petersburg intellectuals to form what he 
called in a letter to Engels of 1875 “our intelligentnaia revolutionary party.” *° 


44 Cf, Fedorov’s similar idea for a “universal cathedral" some years later. Florovskii, Pusi, 
329. On Ivanov, see Dmitrii Chizhevskii, “The Religious Utopia of A. A. Ivanov," Pst’ (Oct. 
1930), 41-57; Louis Réau, “A Romantic Russian Painter, Alexander Ivanov," Revue d'études 
slaves, XXVII (special tome jubilaire, 1951), 227-36. 

45 See my Mikhallovsky, 85, inc. notes. 

48 As quoted by G. V. Plekhanov in “Our Differences," Sotsialism i Politicheskaia Bor'ba, 
Nashi Raznoglastia ([Moscow,] 1948), 150. 
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It was perhaps a prophetic description of the Bolshevik party as it followed 
Lenin’s command to eliminate “all distinctions between workers and intel- 
ligentsia”* and added men like Nicholas Bukharin, Leon Trotskii, and 
Lunacharskii to its ranks, while accepting the collaboration of more than a 
few visionary populists and Fedorovists. One may be tempted to say, as 
Serge Bulgakov did in 1909 and Boris Pasternak may have done in Doctor 
Zhivago, that "Revolution is the spiritual child of the intelligentsia, and 
consequently its history is a historical judgment on that intelligentsia.” *? 

In any event, it seems altogether appropriate that Soviet ideologists should 
in more recent times have moved close to the position of the men of the 
seventies by effectively including the intelligentsia as part of the "avant- 
garde" or "moving force" of history—just as Lenin had at an earlier stage 
co-opted the populist agrarian program of the Social Revolutionary party. 
Contemporary Soviet posters almost invariably show three figures moving 
arm in arm toward the future: a worker, a peasant, and a man with a book. 
Indeed, the USSR seems to have settled not on the Marxist but on the 
populist formula—first used in the seventies by the itinerant missionaries of 
the religion of humanity—in describing the agents of progress as an alliance 
of “workers, peasants, and intelligentsia.” 

47 From “What Is to Be Done?” 1902, in Sochineniia (4th ed.), V, 422. The entire prescription 
that professional revolutionaries “must completely wipe away [stiraf'sía] every distinction between 
workers and intellectuals [inzelligentov]” is italicized. 

48See S. V. Utechin, “The Bolsheviks and Their Allies after 1917: The Ideological Pattern,” 


Soviet Studies, TX (Oct. 1958), esp. 129-31. 
4? Serge Bulgakov, Vekhi (4th ed., Moscow, 1909), 25. 


The Hull-Nomura Conversations: 
A Fundamental Misconception 


Roserr J. C. Burow* 


IN the diplomatic talks between Japan and the United States which were 
begun in the spring of 1941, the government of Prince Fumimaro Konoye 
chose to be represented by a retired admiral rather than by a career diplomat. 
Ambassador Kichisaburó Nomura had met Franklin D. Roosevelt years 
before, when the former had seen service in Washington and the latter had 
been Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 'The admiral, who had other promi- 
nent American friends, had also held the foreign portfolio in the short-lived 
cabinet of General Nobuyuki Abe (August 30, 1939-January 15, 1940), which 
had been entrusted with the task of trying to improve relations with the 
United States. Because of these connections, it was thought that Nomura 
might be able to win understanding for Japan’s case. Such experience as he 
had acquired during his brief tenure at the Foreign Office would stand him 
in good stead. 

Knowing that the navy did not want to risk its fleet unnecessarily, some 
Japanese leaders seem also to have believed that having an admiral in Wash- 
ington might prevent matters from getting out of hand. Nomura’s personal 
reluctance to accept the proffered ambassadorial post was largely overcome 
by the persuasive efforts of naval colleagues, who encouraged him with 
assurances that the imperial navy did not intend to fight the United States.* 

Although these various reasons may have appeared sound at the time, 
the posting to Washington of an ambassador who was far more at home in 
dealing with naval matters than in handling problems of foreign relations 


* Mr. Butow, associate professor of Japanese history, Far Eastern and Russian Institute, 
University of Washington, is interested principally in modern Japanese history and Far Eastern 
Do aaa relations. His major publication is Japan's Decision to Surrender (Stanford, Calif., 
1954). 

1 Background material on Admiral Kichisaburó Nomura and his appointment as ambassador 
is contained in Takushirö Hattori, Da-Téa Sensö Zensht [A Complete History of the Greater 
East Asia War] (4 vols., Tokyo, 1953), I, 109; Kenryó Sato, “Dai-Tóa Sensö wo Maneita Showa 
no Dóran” [The Shöwa Upheavals Which Brought on the Greater East Asia War] in Kingu, 
XXXII (Oct. 1956), 114; Cordell Hull, The Memoirs of Cordell Hull (a vols., New York, 1948), 
I, 723, II, 987-88, 996; Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States: Japan, 
1931-1941 [hereafter cited as FR: Japan, 1931-1941] (2 vols., Washington, D. C., 1943), II, 
128-29, 387-89; Joseph C. Grew, Ten Years in Japan (New York, 1944), 350—51, 367; Fred- 
erick Moore, With Japan's: Leaders, an Intimate Record of Fourteen Years as Counsellor to the 
Japanese Government, Ending December 7, 1941 (New York, 1942), 157-61, 185, 210-14; 
Herbert Feis, The Road to Pearl Harbor (Princeton, N. J., 1950), 172. 
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simply added one more complication to an already tangled situation. No- 
mura’s sincerity of purpose and good intentions proved incapable of coping 
successfully with the many intricate aspects of a diplomatic mission that would 
have tried the powers of an accomplished senior member of Japan's foreign 
service. This point is perhaps best illustrated by an extraordinary develop- 
ment that occurred at the very outset of his undertaking. 

The Hull-Nomura conversations, which began on a fairly regular basis 
in March 1941, were an outgrowth of the private endeavors of two Mary- 
knoll missionaries, Bishop James E. Walsh and Father James M. Drought, 
who had been in touch with Foreign Minister Yósuke Matsuoka, Major 
General Akira Mutö of the War Ministry, and a number of other influential 
Japanese. The last-named, generally unidentified individually, had empha- 
sized their interest in seeing a peace agreement reached with the United 
States. Although Matsuoka personally had not béen very definite about the 
terms of such an agreement, "other officials and spokesmen" had suggested 
an effective Japanese withdrawal from the Tripartite Pact—in fact, if not 
in name—and a restoration of Chinese territorial and political integrity 
through the removal of all Japanese military forces from China? 

Following their return to the United States from Japan early in 1941, 
Bishop Walsh and Father Drought had conferred with Postmaster General 
Frank C. Walker, who was “one of the most prominent Catholics in the 
Administration,” and with several members of the Japanese embassy. The 
two priests had subsequently placed the matter before the President during 
an interview at the White House which had been arranged by Walker and 
at which he and the Secretary of State were present. 

Despite the fact that optimistic reports had been received before without 
result, Roosevelt and Hull had decided that Walsh and Drought, together 
with Walker, “should continue their contacts with the Japanese Embassy on 
a purely private basis and [should] seek to reduce to writing what the Jap- 
anese had in mind.” More than two months later, on April 9, a so-called 
“Draft Understanding” was delivered to Secretary Hull through the Post- 


2 See International Military Tribunal for the Far East, “Transcript of Proceedings” [here- 
after cited as IMTFE, '"Iranscript"] oA pages, Tokyo, 1946-48), 32978-85 (Walsh 
affidavit), dU Rom 10854-57 (Joseph W. Ballantine affidavit and cross-examination); Hull, 
Memoirs, II, 984; FR: Japan, 1931-1941, IT, 328-31; Foreign Relations of the United States: 
Diplomatic Papers, 1941, IV, The Far East [hereafter cited as FR: Diplomatic Papers, 1941] 
g vols., Washington, D. C., I956— ), IV, 113-14; Teji Yabe, Konoye Fumimaro (2 vols., 

okyo, 1952), I, 337-47; Reijiro Wakatsuki, Koftan Katko-roku [Memoirs] (Tokyo, 1950), 
406—11; Tokuzó Aoki, Taiheiyo Sensó Zenshi [A Complete History of the Pacific War] (3 vols., 
Tokyo, 1953), III, 101-102. Bishop Walsh (at present, incommunicado in Shanghai) and Fa- 
ther Drought (since deceased) also met, among others, former Premier Baron Reijirö Waka- 
tsuki, the financier Seihin Ikeda, and Taro Terasaki, the chief of the American bureau of the 
Foreign Office. 
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master General, who had been acting as go-between.” Although this docu- 
ment was regarded by the State Department as a product of informal and 
unofficial discussions between the Maryknoll fathers and Japanese representa- 
tives in Washington, it was basically the work of an imperial army colonel, 
on temporary duty at the Japanese embassy. 

The presence of this officer on the scene stemmed from Admiral Nomura's 
belief that the China problem was the main issue between Japan and the 
United States. Before departing for the American capital, Nomura had 
traveled on the Asian continent, visiting key Japanese generals and their staffs 
in Korea, Manchuria, and China in order to discuss his new assignment 
with them, to pick up ideas, and to obtain the "understanding" of the armies 
in the field (a revealing indication of the role of field commanders in the 
formulation of Japan's foreign policy in the period in question)? 

Upon his return to Tokyo Nomura had also spoken with Chief of the 
Army General Staff Gen Sugiyama and Vice-Minister of War Korechika 
Anami. He had expressed the hope that he would receive the cooperation of 
the authorities at the "center" (the army's top leadership). He had also 
specifically requested that an officer with a thorough knowledge of the China 
Incident, and of problems pertaining thereto, be sent to Washington to 
assist him.® Since the army at that time had reason to share Nomura's desire 
for success, the admiral’s request had received prompt and favorable con- 
sideration. On the recommendation of Major General Mutó (the chief of 
the military affairs bureau), War Minister Hideki Tojó had ordered Colonel 
Hideo Iwakuro (the then chief of the army affairs section of that bureau) 
to proceed to the American capital to help the ambassador in his difficult 
mission.’ 

8 Hull, Memoirs, II, 984-86, 991 (the source of the quotation; italics mine); FR: Japan, 
1931-1941, II, 328-31, 387-98; FR: Diplomatic Papers, 1941, YV, 14-18, 21-27, 51-55, 57-58, 
61-81, 95-107, 111-17, 119-28, 130-39; IMTFE, “Transcript,” 32978-85 (Walsh affidavit), 
10747-48, 10854-57 (Ballantine affidavit and cross-examination). 

4 This point will be developed in the text that follows, but the basic references are Kyokutó 
Kokusai Gunji Saiban Sokki-roku [The Stenographic Record of the International Military Tri- 
bunal for the Far East] (416 gó, Tokyo, 1946-48), Section 312, p. 14 (Iwakuro affidavit and 
cross-examination) [hereafter cited as Sokki-roku, 312: 141; Iwakuro’s responses to questions 
from the author; IMTFE, “Transcript,” 32984-85 (Walsh affidavit); FR: Diplomatic Papers, 
1941, IV, 17-18, 52, 70, 114-15, 119-22, 127, 174. 

5 Nomura visited Generals Jiro Minami, Yoshijiró Umezu, and Toshizö Nishio (governor- 
general of Korea, commander of the Kwantung army, and commander in chief of the Jap- 
anese forces in China, respectively). See Kichisaburó Nomura, “Kafu Kaisó” [Reminiscences of 
Washington] in Dai Nippon Teikoku Shimatsu-ki (Saron rinji zókango, Tsúkan 38, Tokyo, 
Dec. 15, 2 1, 4i. 

8 [bid.; Sokki-roku, 312: 14 (Iwakuro affidavit); Hattori, Dai-Töa Sensö Zenshi, 1, 109-10; 
Aoki, Taiheiyö Senso Zenihi, II, 100, 

T On the attitude of the services (especially the role of Major General Akira Mutó and his 
naval counterpart Rear Admiral Takasumi Oka), see Sokki-roku, 315: 10 (Kenji Tomita aff- 
davit), 312: 14-15 (Iwakuro affidavit), 312: 16 (Iwakuro re-direct), and IMTFE, “Transcript,” 
3278-91 (Walsh affidavit). 
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Iwakuro was well qualified for the assignment by virtue of having kept 
abreast of the activities and views of Walsh and Drought while they were 
still in Tokyo. His informant had been Mr. Tadao Ikawa, described by an 
American Foreign Service officer as “apparently a sincere and ardent Chris- 
tian ... believed to be married to an American woman.” Ikawa had acted as 
interpreter for the Maryknoll fathers and was known to them as “a friend 
and unofficial representative” of Konoye. As the event turned out, Ikawa 
also traveled to the United States to render his assistance in bringing the 
two countries to an understanding? 

Although the record is not explicit, the usos suggests that there had 
been a considerable amount of loose talking in Tokyo on the part of all con- 
cerned. The desire to create an atmosphere favorable to negotiations had 
existed on both sides. Since the discussions had been informal and unofficial, 
the participants (mostly amateurs with respect to diplomatic affairs) had 
tended to go quite far at times in speaking of the concessions that might be 
made in certain eventualities. There is no doubt that Walsh and Drought 
had come away with a rather misleading view of the extent to which the 
Japanese government was prepared to compromise. They steadfastly re- 
mained hopeful despite the skepticism later expressed in Washington. At 
times their enthusiasm betrayed them into reporting, at third hand, trivial 
items which would have been of no significance even if they could have been 
verified. On one such occasion, the Secretary of State was told in all serious- 
ness, “Prince Konoye has hung on the wall of his private bedroom a photo- 
graph of President Roosevelt.”® 

The evidence also suggests that statements made by Walsh and Drought 
while still in Tokyo had encouraged some members of the Japanese group to 
form more optimistic conclusions about the attitude of the United States 
than were justified by the facts. Drought appears to have mentioned more 
than once that he was acting with the approval of “top personnel” in the 
officer. He was a very fine type, honest, calmly poised, very sure of himself without being 
annoyingly self-confident. He could, of course, see only his Army’s viewpoint, not ours or the 
real interest of Japan.” Memotrs, If, 1003. 

8 Iwakuro's responses to questions from the author; FR: Diplomatic Papers, 1941, IV, 51-53 
(a letter-report to the Secretary of State by the assistant commercial attaché in Japan), 113-17 


(Ballantine memorandum); IMTFE, “Transcript,” 32980 (Walsh affidavit). The name of 
Fee Ikawa 2a ue deceased) occasionally appears as “Tadao (Paul) Wikawa" in English- 


An F oshilazu Kase, Mizuri-Gö e no Dótei [Journey to the Missouri] (Tokyo, 1951), 79, 
Ikawa is described, without being identified by name, as a man "of rather unsavory reputation." 
Hull's impression was that Ikawa “was of the ‘slick politician’ type whom the Japanese them- 
selves did not seem to d gos for integrity." Memorrs, Il, 1003. 

9 Ibid., 984-85, 991; FR: Japan, 1931-1941, U, 330-313 FR: Diplomatic Papers, 1941, IV, 

17-18, 71—74 (the source of the quotation), 117; "William L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason, 
The Undeclared War, 1940—1941 (New York, 1953), 468. 
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American government. As a consequence, Ikawa imprudently treated state- 
ments made by Drought as representing President Roosevelt’s personal views. 
Iwakuro seems not to have gone quite that far, but he believed that the 
President was at least aware of what was taking place. At any rate, Iwakuro 
followed Ikawa’s reports with interest. Various suggestions made by Walsh 
and Drought in conversations with others proved helpful to the colonel in 
formulating his own ideas for a "draft understanding." By the time he left 
Tokyo to assume his new duties in Washington, the framework of a pro- 
posal had already taken shape in his mind. 

After his arrival in the United States Iwakuro learned from Ikawa that 
Walsh and Drought were in close touch with Postmaster General Walker 
and that Walker, in turn, was on "intimate terms" with the President (for 
instance, Walker could see Roosevelt at any time and the Postmaster General 
was always talking about his “boss”). Both Iwakuro and Ikawa thus con- 
cluded that they could interpret remarks made by Walker as reflecting the 
President's opinions.** The danger of so doing apparently did not cross their 
minds. 

The first draft of the document conveyed to Hull on April 9 was pre- 
pared in Washington between April 2 and April 5. Iwakuro’s Japanese text 
was translated orally by Ikawa for the benefit of Drought, who then wrote 
down an English equivalent. Discussions with regard to content took place 
primarily between Iwakuro and Drought (with Ikawa acting as interpreter), 
but according to the colonel's own postwar estimate the document that finally 
resulted was “goY,-95Y, identical" with the outline he had had in mind when 
he left Japan. 

As Hull and his Far Eastern experts studied the "Draft Understanding" 
their "disappointment was keen." It was "much less accommodating" than 
they “had been led to believe it would be, and most of its provisions were all 
that the ardent Japanese imperialists could want." !? The Secretary neverthe- 
less decided to pursue the matter. He "concluded that, however objectionable 


10 Iwakuro’s responses to questions from the author; Shigenori Tógo, Jidai no Ichimen 
[An Aspect of the Times] (Tokyo, 1952), 160; Mamoru Shigemitsu, Showa no Déran [The 
Upheavals of the Showa Period] (a vols., Tokyo, 1952), II, 58-59. : 

11 See the references cited in n. 4. Fumimaro Konoye, Ushinawareshi Seiji [Lost Politics] 
(Tokyo, 1946), 53, is incorrect in stating that the proposal of April 9 was a "second tenta- 
tive draft" prepared by the Japanese side in answer to a “first tentative draft" presented by 
the American side on April 8. 

12 Hull, Memoirs, II, 991. The text of the proposal of April 9, which became known in 
Japan as the “Draft Understanding" of April 18 (the date of its arrival in Tokyo), is printed 
in FR: Japan, 1931-1941, ll, 398-402. For the Japanese version (“Nichi-Bei Ryökai-an”), 
see Gaimusho (hensan), Nihon Gaikó Nenpyö narabi ni Shuyó Bunsho [Chronological Tables 
and Major Documents Pertaining to Japan's Foreign Relations] (a vols. Tokyo, 1955), II, 
492-95. A detailed comparison of the English and Japanese texts is beyond the scope. of this 
paper, but there are several omissions in the Japanese version that might bear further investiga- 
ton, 
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some of the points might be, there were others that could be accepted as they 
stood and still others that could be agreed to if modified." + 

Feeling that “no opportunity should be overlooked that might lead to 
broad-scale conversations with Japan,” Hull invited Nomura to call on him, 
on April 14, at his apartment in the Wardman Park Hotel. At this meeting 
Hull emphasized a very important fact: the entirely informal and non- 
committal nature of the proceedings. He told Nomura that he had received 
“unofficial proposals” and that he had been informed “that the Ambassador 
himself had participated in and associated himself with” that effort. He 
wanted to be clear in his own mind, Hull said, as to the extent of Nomura’s 
“knowledge of the document containing the proposals and whether it was 
his [Nomura's] desire to present it officially as a first step in negotiations.” 

The admiral “promptly replied he knew all about the document, he had 
collaborated to some degree with the various Japanese and American in- 
dividuals who drew it up, and he would be disposed to present it as a basis 
for negotiations.” The proposal had not yet been sent to Tokyo, Nomura 
said, “but he thought his Government would be favorably disposed toward 
it.” Hull then remarked that there were “certain points” the United States 
would wish to raise “prior to negotiations, such as the integrity and sover- 
eignty of China and the principle of equality of opportunity in China,” and 
that Nomura “could then communicate these to his Government and ascer- 
tain whether it agreed that there was a basis for negotiations." 4 

Two days later, at another meeting at the Secretary's apartment, Hull 
handed Nomura the now-famous four principles on which the United States 
insisted any agreement with Japan must be based: "(1) respect for the terri- 
torial integrity and the sovereignty of each and all nations; (2) support of 
the principle of non-interference in the internal affairs of other countries; 
(3) support of the principle of equality, including equality of commercial 
opportunity; (4) non-disturbance of the status quo in the Pacific except as 
the status quo may be altered by peaceful means." !^ 

Hull emphasized that the United States wanted “a definite assurance in 
advance" that the Japanese government had "the willingness and ability to 
go forward with a plan for settlement" along the lines being proposed. The 
United States also wanted a positive indication from Japan that it was pre- 

18 Hull, Memoirs, I, 993-04. 

14 The quoted remarks are all from thtd., 994. See also Hull's memorandum of his con- 
versation with Nomura on Apr. 14 in FR: Japan, 1931-1941, Il, 331-32, 402-406; FR: 
Diplomatic Papers, 1941, IV, 135-39, 146-47; IMTFE, “Transcript,” 10857, 10859-60 (Ballan- 
ut UR and other details relating to the Hull-Nomura conversation of Apr. 16, 1941, 


see Hull, Memoirs, II, 994-96; FR: Japan, 1931-1941, Il, 406-10; FR: Diplomatic Papers, 1941, 
IV, 152-54. 
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pared “to abandon its present doctrine of military conquest,” forsake the use 
of force as an instrument of policy, and adopt the principles that the Ameri- 
can government had been proclaiming “as the foundation on which all rela- 
tions between nations should properly rest.”** Once Japan had adopted those 
principles, Hull said, if the ambassador “submitted to his Government the 
informal document prepared by the individual Americans and Japanese, and 
if his Government approved it and instructed him to propose it to us, it 
would afford a basis for starting conversations. We would thereupon offer 
counter proposals and independent proposals. We would then discuss these 
with Nomura, along with the Japanese proposals, and talk them out to a 
conclusion one way or the other in the friendly spirit that unquestionably 
should and would characterize the conversations.” !* 

A rather extended exchange ensued on various issues raised by the four 
principles. Nomura suggested that the question of equality might be dis- 
cussed in connection with the negotiations, but Hull immediately replied that 
this “would be impossible.” The United States "could not think of entering 
into negotiations” if the Japanese government “should even hesitate in agree- 
ing" to the principle of equality. Nomura referred to the "special relations" 
enjoyed by the United States with South America—relations of a type that 
Japan, he said, would not be allowed to maintain in the Far East. Hull en- 
deavored, at some length, to convince the ambassador that there was "a great 
misapprehension and misunderstanding" in that regard. 

Nomura then turned to the principle of nondisturbance of the status quo 
except by peaceful means. He stated that acceptance would interfere with the 
situation in Manchuria. The Secretary "replied that the question of non- 
recognition of Manchuria would be discussed in connection with the negotia- 
tions and dealt with at that stage, and that this status quo point would not, 
therefore, affect ‘Manchukuo, but was intended to apply to the future from 
the time of the adoption of a general settlement.” +° 

Despite Nomura's remarks, Hull *was not sure" whether his statements 
regarding the four principles were fully understood by the ambassador. 'The 
Secretary had earlier found that Nomura "spoke a certain—sometimes an un- 
certain—amount of English." On the day in question (April 16) Nomura's 
command of the language struck Hull as being "so marginal" that he "took 
care to speak slowly and often to repeat and reemphasize some > of [his] 
sentences.” 1? 

18 Hull, Memoirs, II, 994. 

17 Ibid., 995. 

18 The quotations are from Hull’s memorandum of the conversation in FR: Japan, 1931-1941, 


II, 408-409. See also Hull, Memorrs, I, 995-96. 
19 Thid., 987, 996; FR: Japan, 1931-1941, U, 409; Ballantine correspondence. Joseph W. 
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Nomura wanted the Secretary to indicate whether he would approve, for 
the most part, the specific proposals contained in the document of April 9. - 
Hull answered that the United States could approve several; others would 
have to be changed or dropped. The United States would also want to offer 
some proposals of its own. “But if your Government is in real earnest about 
changing its course,” Hull declared, “I can see no good reason why ways 
could not be found to reach a fairly satisfactory settlement of all the essential 
questions presented." ^? 

In this conversation with Nomura on April 16 Hull again went out of 
his way to stress that the United States and Japan had "in no sense reached 
the stage of negotiations" and that he and the ambassador were, at the mo- 
ment, "only exploring in a purely preliminary and unofficial way what action 
might pave the way for negotiations later." "You tell me," Hull said, "that 
you have not submitted the document in question to your Government, but 
that you desire to do so. Naturally, you are at the fullest liberty to do this, 
but, of course, this does not imply any commitment whatever on the part of 
this Government with respect to the provisions of the document in case it 
should be approved by your Government"?! 

For all the good this did, Hull might have saved himself the time and 
the effort. Not one matter of substance out of all that he had said, with care 
and purpose, was transmitted to the Japanese government. In fact, hardly 
even a single word uttered by the Secretary trickled through to Tokyo. 
Nomura simply took the draft proposal, of which he was already fully 
cognizant, and cabled it to Japan's Foreign Ministry with a request for in- 
structions and with a strong recommendation in behalf of a favorable re- 
sponse. In a single, longish, and rather ambiguous sentence of a type not in- 
frequently encountered in the Japanese language, Nomura explained that 
"behind-the-scenes maneuvers" with respect to the proposal he was forward- 
ing had been in progress for some time; the “approval” of the American 
government had been "sounded" out; he personally had "privately partici- 
pated” after he had been able to affirm that Hull had “on the whole no ob- 
Jections" to the draft; as a result of "various negotiations" undertaken at his 
direction, this proposal had been "agreed upon."?? 


Ballantine, a State Department expert on Japan, entered the conversations in May, on the oc- 
casion of the presentation of Japan's first formal proposals. From that point on, all vital matters, 
including those previously discussed, were repeated to the ambassador in Japanese, Ballantine had 
earlier met and talked with Iwakuro, who did not speak or understand English. Ballantine 
therefore believes that Nomura "clearly understood" the American position. 

39 Hull, Memoirs, TI, 996. 

21 See Hull’s memorandum of his conversation with Nomura on Apr. 16 in FR: Japan, 
1931—1941, I, 406-10, esp. 407, from which the above statements are quoted, 

23''Hon-Ryókai-an ni tsuite wa kanete yori naimen kósaku wo okonai Beikoku seifu-gawa 
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The ambassador also informed Tokyo that Hull had said the United 
States was willing to go ahead with the negotiations on the basis of the draft 
and had asked him to request instructions from his government. Here, too, 
Nomura’s brief account gave not the slightest hint of the innumerable state- ` 
ments with which Hull had patiently built up his position like a mason care- 
fully laying one stone upon another. The ambassador’s few clipped words did 
not even report the sense of what he had been told by the American Secre- 
tary of State. 

Hull had merely suggested to Nomura that he ask his home government 
to look at the “Draft Understanding” of April 9 so that Tokyo could decide 
whether it wished to instruct Nomura to present that document to the United 
States as a basis for starting conversations, in the course of which many spe- 
cific items would be subject to revision or elimination. But in the Nomura 
cable this salient point is nowhere to be found.?* The entire dispatch con- 
tains only one short sentence that even approaches anything that was said, - 
and then only in far less specific terms than Hull had used. The reference is 
to a remark made during the meeting at the Wardman Park on April 16. 
According to Hull's memorandum of the conversation, "The Ambassador 
seemed not to understand why Y could not now agree to some of these pro- 
posals in his document [the "Draft Understanding"]. I sought repeatedly 
to make clear to him, in the first place, that we have not reached the stage of 
negotiations, he himself agreeing that he thus far has no authority from his 
Government to negotiate; and in the second place, that if I should thus out 
of turn agree to a number of important proposals in the document and these 
proposals should be sent to Japan and the military or extremist groups should 
ignore them, I and my Government would be very much embarrassed." ?* 

In Nomura's report this latter thought was restated in a way that con- 
textually implied a certain American eagerness to push ahead on the basis 
of the proposal he was forwarding. The Secretary of State had advised him, 
Nomura cabled, that the United States government would be placed in a 
difficult position if Tokyo should convey its disavowal after the conversations 


no san-i wo 'sgundo' shi oritaru tokoro “Haru” chókan ni oite mo daitai kore ni igi naki mune 
tashikame etaru ni yori honshi ni oite mo naimitsu ni kan'yo shi shuju sesshó seshimetaru 
kckka hon-an wo yakushitaru mono nari" (Nomura Cable No, 233, Apr. 17, 1941, as copied 
from the original in the Foreign Office archives). In Tögö, Jidai no Ichimen, 159, the conclud- 
ing phrase, “hon-an wo yakushitaru mono nari,” appears as “hon-an wo etaru mono nari.” 

The text of the “Draft Understanding” was transmitted separately, in Japanese, as Cable No. 
234. Since Matsuoka was then in Europe, Konoye was acting concurrently as Foreign Minister. 

13 Nomura's cable answers a question in this regard raised by Feis, Road to Pearl Harbor, 
192. A statement in Langer and Gleason, Undeclared War, 470, to the effect that Hull “made a 
rather serious mistake in requesting Nomura to send the informal program to atlas with the 
inquiry whether the Imperial Government would accept it as a basis for negotiation . . ." re- 
quires revision. 

24 FR: Japan, 1931—1941, ll, 410. 
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had been in progress in Washington. 'The phrasing employed by Nomura 
throughout his cable tended to suggest that the "Draft Understanding" was 
essentially an American product prepared as a response to the various inside 
moves initiated by Nomura and his staff, that Hull himself had had a hand 
in the matter, or, at the very least, that the United States was taking the initia- 
tive in making a proposal to Japan.” 

Ambassador Nomura also refrained from giving his government any in- 
dication of the basic American position emphatically defined by Hull in the 
form of the four principles and discussed at length by the two men on April 
16. Despite Hull’s concern as to whether the ambassador had “fully under- 
stood each statement . . . in regard to the four points laid before him,” 
Nomura had informed the Secretary at the end of the conversation that he 
did comprehend the situation. He had also made it clear, or so Hull thought, 
“that he would [now] proceed in his own way to consult his Government 
regarding the four points... .”* 

As a matter of fact, however, it was not until May 8, three weeks later, 
that Nomura quoted the four principles in a cable to the Foreign Office. He 
then advised Tokyo that the United States had stubbornly advocated those 
points during discussions relating to the "Draft Understanding.” But he also 
added a disarming remark implying that he had been able to curb the 
American effort in that regard by proposing that the two sides avoid becom- 
ing deeply involved in arguments over principles so that they might con- 
centrate instead on the solution of practical problems.” The impression given 
to Tokyo was that Nomura had successfully shelved the issue. 

Four months were to pass before the Japanese government finally learned 
how important Hull’s principles actually were in the American approach to 
a settlement. It was only on September 4, 1941, that Tokyo realized, from a 
so-called oral statement which had been handed by the President to Nomura 
for communication to his government, that the four principles constituted a 
definite problem—indeed, a major stumbling block—in the negotiations.?? 

25 Nomura Cable No. 233, Apr. 17, 1941 (Foreign Office archives). Nomura's comments 
and recommendations in the latter half of the cable confirm the implication to the effect that 
the ambassador was forwarding a proposal suggested by the Americans. Upon reading the 
original dispatch after becoming Foreign Minister in October 1941, Tögö interpreted Nomura's 


April report as indicating that Hull had personally participated in the preparation of the “Draft 
Understanding." Jidat no Ichimen, 160. 

36 FR: Japan, 1931—1941, II, 409—10. 

37 Nomura Cable No. 277, May 8, 1941 (Foreign Office archives). Statements in Hull, 
Memoirs, I, 996, and Langer and Gleason, Undeclared War, 470, to the effect that Nomura 
sent Hull’s four principles to Tokyo in April, together with the “Draft Understanding,” repre- 
sent what would normally have been a logical assumption in the circumstances. 

28 Nomura Cable No. 777, Sept. 3, 1941 (Foreign Office archives); FR: Japan, 1931-1941, Il, 
589-91, esp. 590. The “oral statement” given to Nomura by the President on September 3 arrived 
in Tokyo on the afternoon of September 4. 
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Is it any wonder, then, that the “Draft Understanding” cabled to Tokyo 
by Nomura in mid-April was received there with open arms “like welcome 
rain in the desert,” as a veritable “boon from Heaven,” or that the eyes of 
the former premier, Baron Reijiró Wakatsuki, are said to have filled with 
tears of joy upon his being informed of the proposal just received from 
Washington?” 

The “Draft Understanding” was immediately discussed at a liaison con- 
ference between the cabinet and the supreme command. A decision was post- 
poned pending the return of Matsuoka from Europe, but the general feeling 
inclined toward “acceptance in principle.” Several days later the document 
was subjected to careful study at a joint conference between the leaders of 
the Army General Staff and the War Ministry. In addition to Nomura’s re- 
port to the Foreign Office, the army had at its disposal a cable from Iwakuro 
recommending that favorable consideration be given to an adjustment of 
Japanese-American relations on the basis being proposed. It was the under- 
standing of all present that the private American citizens who had been in- 
volved in “drafting” the document had maintained close and continuous con- 
tact with Roosevelt, Hull, and Walker and that the President and Secretary 
of State had no objections regarding the purport of the proposal! The army 
leaders therefore concluded that this draft was “in reality . . . a plan sub- 
mitted by the American Government.” 

As Tojé later expressed it, since the President and Hull “had knowledge" 
of the proposal and the Secretary of State had asked Nomura to obtain in- 
structions from "Tokyo as to "whether or not it would be all right to go 
ahead with the negotiations on the basis of this proposal we looked upon it 
as an official document. That is to say, we regarded the Japanese-American 
negotiations as having begun from the moment we were asked to indicate 
our attitude with respect to this proposal.” 9! It is therefore apparent that the 
inadequacies of Nomura's reporting were further compounded by the man- 
ner in which the decision makers in Tokyo drew unwarrantable conclusions 
from even the few substantial facts that were available to them. 


39 In the order quoted: Japanese Research Division, “Interrogations of Japanese Officials on 
World War II" (2 vols., Tokyo, ca. 1949-51), I: 49157, Seizö Arisue, 40-41; Sato, "Dai-Toa 
Sensó wo Maneita Shówa no Doran,” 112; Saburó Kurusu, Nichi-Bei Gaiko Hiwa: Waga 
Gaikó-shi [The Secret Story of Japanese-American Relations: A History of Our Diplomacy] 
(Tokyo, 1952), 164. 

30 On the reaction of the leaders in Tokyo, see Konoye, Ushinawareshi Seiji, 52-54, 62-70; 
Sokki-roku, 293: 7-8 (Kido affidavit); Kurusu, Nichi-Bet Gatké-Hiwa, 164-65; Togo, Jidai no 
Ichimen, 154, 159-61; Shigemitsu, Shöwa no Dran, II, 62-75 (Shigemitsu’s account is based 
on what he learned after the war); Japanese Research Division, “Interrogations . . . ," I: 49157, 
Seizó Arisue, 40-41; Sato, “Dai-Tóoa Senso wo Maneita Showa no Doran,” 111-13, 116-18; 
Sató correspondence; Sokki-roku, 343: 4-5 (T6j6 affidavit); Hattori, Das-Töa Sensó Zenshi, I, 
121-23; Yabe, Konoye Fumimaro, IL, 255-65. 

81 Sokki-roku, 343: 4 ((T6JO affidavit). 
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Thus, from the very beginning of the Hull-Nomura conversations, the 
opportunity for peace inherent therein was impaired by a fundamental mis- 
conception on the part of Japan’s leaders. The generally poor communication 
existing among them by virtue of the indirection and vagueness traditional 
in Japanese thought and speech was now rivaled by an equally serious prob- 
lem of communication between Japan and the United States. The officials in 
the American capital never realized the nature of the Japanese error, nor, for 
that matter, did the leaders in Tokyo. The army conference in question pro- 
duced a decision in favor of going ahead on the basis of “the American plan.” 
The navy was consulted and found to be in general agreement. Konoye, who 
believed implicitly that he was dealing with an American proposal, was also 
of the same view. Following his return from Europe, Matsuoka proved to be 
a major stumbling block and, consequently, a continuing source of difficulty 
for his colleagues. In view of what is now known about Iwakuro’s role in 
formulating that proposal, the Foreign Minister’s assessment of the “Draft 
Understanding” as representing 30 per cent good will and 70 per cent evil 
intent provides perhaps the ultimate irony. In the end, Matsuoka’s objections 
were overcome, thanks, in part, to the efforts of Major General Mutó and 
Rear Admiral Oka, the chiefs of the powerful military and naval affairs 
bureaus of the War and Navy Ministries?? As a result, on May 12, 1941, _ 
Japan finally and rather tardily submitted her “answer” to the “American 
proposal” of mid-April. 

Not until after the Pacific war had ended, more than four years later, did 
a few of those who had been in high places in Tokyo in 1941 come to realize 
that what had been intended as Japan's "answer" had been received in Wash- 
ington on May 12 as Japan's initial offer. 'The decision makers within the 
Japanese government had always regarded their communication of that date 
as an official revision of the earlier "American" proposal. Only from postwar 
American testimony did they belatedly learn that their "answer" had been 
interpreted in Washington as Japan's first "official propositions." 

As such, in mid-May 1941, the Japanese offering was analyzed minutely 
by the State Department. Hull and his experts were again disappointed. 
They concluded that “very few rays of hope shone from the document. 
What Japan was proposing was mostly to her own advantage. In effect, it 
called for a species of joint overlordship of the Pacific area by Japan and 
the United States, with Japan the baron of the part that embraced nine- 
tenths of the population and the wealth, and with little consideration for 
the rights and interests of other nations.” The question facing the American 


82 FR: Japan, 1931-1941, U, 411-12; FR: Diplomatic Papers, 1941, IV, 172-73, 179, 185; 
references cited in n. 30. 
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government was “whether to begin the conversations with the Japanese. As 
the document stood,” in Hull's view, “it offered little basis for an agree- 
ment, unless we were willing to sacrifice some of our most basic principles, 
which we were not. Nevertheless, it was a formal and detailed proposal 
from Japan. To have rejected it outright would have meant throwing away 
the only real chance we had had in many months to enter with Japan into 
a fundamental discussion of all the questions outstanding between us... . 
Consequently, we decided to go forward on the basis of the Japanese pro- 
posals and seek to argue Japan into modifying here, eliminating there, and 
inserting elsewhere, until we might reach an accord we both could sign 
with mutual good will.” 

But it was not to be that simple. The trouble for the future lay in the 
erroneous conception of the American negotiating position that inevitably 
resulted from the assignment of a false value to the "Draft Understanding" 
by the decision makers in Tokyo. From April on, Japanese cabinet and 
supreme command leaders regularly used that document as a yardstick 
against which to measure the various proposals that subsequently emanated 
from the United States government. From incorrectly assuming in the spring 
of 1941 that the American attitude was more favorable than it was, Japan's 
leaders moved toward the argument some two months later that the Amer- 
ican mood was stiffening and that the terms then being offered by Washing- 
ton were far harsher than those "originally proposed." | 

This alleged "change in the American attitude," which was confirmed 
in Japanese eyes by the content of an American draft plan dated June 21 and 
by the President's oral statement of early September, proved more and more 
disappointing as time passed. The initial Japanese hope of being able to 
retain the essence by compromising on the form gradually waned, and, as 
it did so, Japan's own position in the negotiations hardened. Those who had 
been suspicious of Washington's motives from the outset, or who were 
opposed to even the slightest diplomatic concession, began finding it easier 
to interfere. A typical method was to attack the sincerity of the United States 
by pointing to the marked differences between the "American" offer of 
mid-April [Iwakuro’s “Draft Understanding"] and the “second” proposal of 
June 21 [actually the first American statement of a basis on which conversa- 
tions might be conducted ].?* 

32 On the May 12 proposal and the American reaction thereto, see Hull, Memoirs, II, 999- 
1001 (the source of the quotations in the text); FR: Japan, 1931-1941, IM, 332-33, 415-26; 

“Transcript,” 10748-51 (Ballantine affidavit). 


34 The text draws on statements in Togo, Jidai no Ichimen, 152, 160; Satö, "Dai-Töa Sensó 
wo Maneita Shöwa no Doran,” 125; Shigemitsu, Showa no Dóran, II, 69; Sokki-roku, 343: 9 


(Tójó affidavit). Individual evaluation can generally provide the necessary safeguards against 
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Although Nomura's key role in this entire matter is apparent, the pri- 
mary responsibility of the government in Tokyo should not be overlooked. 
At a time of crisis in its relations with the United States that government 
elected to send to Washington a man of only limited practical experience 
in foreign affairs. Nomura himself had no illusions about his qualifications 
for the post. The wisdom of his reluctance to accept such an assignment was 
borne out by the misgivings that assailed him once the conversations were 
well under way. He even considered resigning and on more than one occa- 
sion expressed himself in favor of that course. But he was encouraged to stay 
on. And when he later asked that a career man such as Saburó Kurusu be 
sent to assist him, the request was not given favorable consideration until a 
change in cabinets had occurred, a new Foreign Minister had taken over, and 
the situation had so far deteriorated that Kurusu, no matter how expert, 
would indeed have accomplished the extraordinary had he been able to 
arrest the trend toward war.?® 

The crux of the matter, the explanation behind Nomura's failure to 
report fully and accurately, lies perhaps not so much in any language dif- 
ficulty as in Nomura's lack of diplomatic experience and in his conception 
of his role as ambassador. There is no doubt that he was eager to see nego- 
tiations begun. He hoped that they would succeed in restoring friendly 
relations between Japan and the United States. Nomura knew, however, 
that there were men in Tokyo and on the continent of Asia who would react 
against any program envisaging fundamental concessions on Japan's part. 
He may therefore have felt that the risk inherent in not forwarding Hull's 
remarks was less than the danger that might have resulted from a thorough and 
factual report. Other evidence of Nomura's method of operation suggests that 
he may also have hoped to entice Tokyo into launching serious negotiations 
by giving an encouraging and optimistic impression from the start.®® De- 
spite Hull’s insistence to the contrary, Nomura may even have assumed from 
“inside” information supplied by Iwakuro and Ikawa that the United States 
was more favorably disposed than was actually the case. Whatever the reason 
or reasons, Nomura did not report to his government all that he knew; Tokyo 
consequently remained in the dark concerning matters of vital importance. 


the element of calculated self-interest occasionally encountered in some postwar testimony. Al- 
though the time references are later, see also FR: Diplomatic Papers, 1941, IV, 527-28, and 
1955). Tanaka, Taisen Totsunyú no Shinsö [The Truth behind the Plunge into War] (Tokyo, 
1953 , Mgr E 
Sec Tögö, Jidai no Ichimen, 222-285; Sokki-roku, 337: 7 ne affidavit), 251: 9-10 

ae affidavit and related documents); Nomura, “Kafu Kaiso 

88 See, for instance, T6g6, jidai no Ichimen, 160-62; Sokk rou. 337: 7 (Tögö affidavit); 
Shigemitsu, Showa no Däran, II, 62-63, 74-75; Hull, Memoirs, TI, 1003-1004. 
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The Nature of the Avenir Movement (1830-1831) 


PETER N. Srearns* 


IN 1830 a small but unusually able group of men launched what proved 
to be the first significant Liberal Catholic movement in France. This move- 
ment, which centered around the newspaper Avenir, was active for only 
thirteen months; but despite its brevity it set forth, at least in embryonic 
form, all the fundamental ideas that were to appear in later manifestations 
of Liberal Catholicism. At the same time, because it was the first action of 
its kind in France and lacked precedents by which to operate, the Avenir 
movement could and did include elements that later efforts, taught by its 
failure, would avoid. For it was distinctly a product of its age, an attempt 
not only to find the proper role for the Church in a France newly emerged 
from revolution, but also to solve all the major problems of modern society. 
It was an ambitious attempt and, though quickly snuffed out, displayed a 
spirit which can never cease to be of interest. 

Studies of the Avenir movement have generally stressed the importance 
of certain key ideas that the movement promoted, such as complete separa- 
tion of Church and state, the right of revolution, universal suffrage, and 
association of Catholics and liberals in defense of the rights of all. No one 
can contest the significance of these and other concepts commonly and cor- 
rectly associated with the Avenir movement. But the very significance of 
such ideas has frequently led students to mistake their role in the movement. 
It has been generally assumed that the efforts of all the leaders of the move- 
ment must have been devoted to the promotion of ideas so novel to the 
French Church. In fact, however, as we shall see, the leaders were in out- 
right disagreement about some of the most vital matters with which they 

* Mr. Stearns, author of "Il modello statunitense dei rapporti fra Chiesa e Stato" (Questitalia 
[Aug.-Sept. 19591), is a doctoral candidate at Harvard University. Much of the research on 


which this article is based was done under a grant given by the Social Science Research Council 
and under the Shaw Traveling Fellowship, awarded by Harvard University. 
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dealt, and they differed even more importantly over the value to be assigned 
to ideas that all seemed to accept. Instead of a single current in this first 
important manifestation of Liberal Catholicism in France, there were three 
fairly clear currents, all of which were to be important in the future. Their 
early emergence is an accurate indication of the deep roots that all had in the 
altered status of the French Church after the Revolution.’ 

One common error has above all contributed to the mistaken belief in the 
unity of the Avenir movement: the dominant role generally assigned to the 
Abbé Félicité de Lamennais. Despite the collaboration in the movement of 
many notable French Catholics—Henri-Dominique Lacordaire, Charles de 
Montalembert, the Abbé Olympe-Philippe Gerbet, Charles de Coux, and 
others—observers at the time and subsequently have tended to regard the 
Avenir group as a sect of which Lamennais was absolute master.’ This view is 
in many respects an understandable one, for on the surface Lamennais' power 
seemed extensive. His coworkers took considerable pains to proclaim their 
devotion to him, publicly praising him in extravagant terms. They gave his 
views the greatest possible prominence and defended him vigorously against 
the slightest attack. It is clear, furthermore, that most major decisions were 
submitted to Lamennais for a final verdict before being put into effect. 
Lamennais seldom used his authority, however, to counter the wishes of 
his collaborators; and, more important, his power was one of adjudication 
of decisions more than of participation in the making of these decisions.? 

The truth is that Lamennais was not in a position to control the Avenir 
movement at all closely. In the first place his primary interest in this period 
was the elaboration of a vast new general philosophy. This, combined with ill 
health and various pedagogical projects, took up the major part of his time. He 
was unable to write more than thirty articles for the Avenir during the thir- 
teen months of its existence. He was, moreover, seldom in Paris. It is clear 
that, as he himself admitted, he could take no part in the administration, and 

1 For good examples of the “conventional” treatment of the ideas of the Avenir movement, 
included in generally excellent studies, see Alec R. Vidler, Prophecy and Papacy (London, 1954), 
163-83; Charles Boutard, Lamennais, sa vie et ses doctrines (3 vols., Paris, 1905-13), II, 137-69; 
and, more briefly, Adrien Dansette, Historre religieuse de la France contemporaine (2 vols. , Paris, 
1948-51), I, 300-302. A far more perceptive treatment may be found in André Trannoy, Le 
Romanticisme politique de Montalembert avant 1843 (Paris, 1942), 143-62. 

2 Agence générale pour la défense de la liberté religieuse, Procès de l’Avenir (Paris, 1831), 7; 
Gazette de France, Mar. 29, 1832; "Rapporto della munziatura parigiana al Vaticano," in Vatican 
MSS, Parigi-Nunzio, No. 248, Dec. 1, 1830; J. B. H. D. Lacordaire, Le testament du P. La- 
cordaire, ed. Charles, Count de Montalembert (Paris, 1870), 53-61. For an example of an ex- 
treme statement of Lamennais’ power in the Avenir movement, sec Georges Weill, Histoire du 
Catholicisme libéral en France (Paris, 1909), 31. 

8 Gazette de France, Feb. 5, 1831; Agence générale pour la défense de la liberté religieuse, 
Mélanges Catholiques; Extraits de l’Avenir (a vols., Paris, 1831), passim; Lacordaire to Mon- 


talembert, Dec. 9, 1830, and Montalembert letter of Nov. 24, 1830, in Edouard Lecanuet, Mon- 
talembert (3 vols., Paris, 1895-1909), I, 137, 141—42; tbid., I, 223. 
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little in the guidance, of the movement. Accordingly, the major as well as the 
minor tasks fell to the willing hands of Lacordaire, Coux, Gerbet, Montalem- 
bert, and the founder of the Avenir itself, A. Harel du Tancrel. None of 
these men could presume to control any of the others, and the resultant at- 
mosphere was extraordinarily free.* 

Thus whatever unity there was to be in the Avenir movement was not to 
result from the supervisory power of one man. It had to flow from a natural 
harmony of views on the part of the leaders. But in fact there was no such 
harmony, for the men who worked together in the movement had for the 
most part developed their ideas independently, prior to any association with 
each other They were naturally influenced by their new comrades, but this 
influence could generally do no more than conceal temporarily the differences 
among them. In reality the leaders of the movement found themselves split 
into three basic groups. The one headed by Lamennais presented the most 
clearly enunciated doctrine, covering the widest range of subjects. The other 
two groups, however, although less masterfully represented, were no less im- 
portant. 

Lamennais and his followers based their ideas on the premise that Catho- 
licism was necessary to the preservation of society. Lamennais felt that God 
had established immutable laws for human society and had made the Church 
the depository of these laws. Without these laws, and the Church as their 
infallible interpreter, Lamennais did not see how society could be held to- 
gether. For what reason did one man have to obey another man, his equal, 
unless he were commanded to do so by God? God's ordinances alone pre- 
vented the brute force of anarchy or despotism from ruling society, by link- 
ing men in a belief in the moral value of obedience and by providing stand- 
ards of justice that all governments had to follow to be truly legitimate. La- 
mennais had no doubt of the superiority of divine to human laws, and he 
made no attempt to deny that the logical result of this superiority was the 
supremacy of the Church over the state. Thus the Church, as the infallible 


4 Félicité de Lamennais, Essai d'un systeme de philosophie catholique, ed. Christian Marechal 
(Paris, 1906); id., Essai d'un systeme de philosophie catholique, ed. Yves Le Hir (Rennes, 1954); 
Lamennais to Charles, marquis de Coriolis, Jan. 14, 1831, in id., Correspondance, ed. E. 
Forgues (2 vols. Paris, 1864), II, 194; Casimir de Ladoué, Monseigneur Gerbet, sa vie, "E 
oeuvres, et l'école ménaisienne (2 vols., Paris, 1872-76), I, 2-6; Montalembert to Cornudet, 
Sept. 15, 1831, in Charles de Montalembert and Léon Cornudet, Correspondance, 1831-1870, 
ed. Léon Cornudet (Paris, 1905), 5; Lacordaire to Foisset, Dec. 30, 1830, in J. B. H. D. La- 
cordaire, Lettres à Théephile Foisset, ed. Joseph Crépon (2 vols., Paris, 1886), I, 205-208. 

6 Coux to Lamennais, Feb. 20, 1830, in Le Portefeuille de Lamennais, ed. Georges Goyau 
(Paris, 1930), 80; Charles de Coux, Discours prononcé à louverture d'un cours d'économie 
politique (Paris, 13832), 1; Lacordaire to Lorain, 1824 or 1825, in M. P. Lorain, Le R. P. La- 
cordatre (Paris, 1847), 23; Lacordaire, Testament, 52-53; T. Foisset, Vie du R. P. Lacordaire 
(2 vols, Paris, 1870), I, 142 ff; Montalembert to Lamennais, Oct. 26, 1830, in Charles de 
Montalembert, Lettres à Lamennais, ed. Georges Goyau and P. de Lallemand (Paris, 1932), 3; 
P. de Lallemand, Montalembert et ses amis dans le romanticisme (Paris, 1927), 141. 
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representative of God on earth, had a political mission that no other institu. 
tion could fulfill. This, rather than any spiritual mission, was the principal 
root of Lamennais’ interest in it? 

Lamennais recognized, however, that in the world of 1830 the normal and 
desirable role of the Church could not possibly prevail. For the fact was that, 
over the centuries, secular governments had managed to subordinate the 
Church to their will, to submit divine force to human force. Largely because 
of this perversion, moreover, masses of people had been alienated from the 
Church, making the restoration of its proper supremacy a difficult matter. 
The result, in Lamennais’ view, was a twofold problem: to reestablish the 
Church in both the hearts and the governments of men and to hold society 
together until this reestablishment had taken place. 

Fortunately, as the Belgian Catholics seemed to be demonstrating, both 
these problems could be solved by a common means: liberty. Lamennais felt 
very strongly that, in a situation of divided beliefs, only free competition could 
restore the primacy of Catholic truth; any attempt at constraint would only 
alienate men. Thus the Church needed freedom from the state and all its 
works. At the same time large numbers of non-Catholics were seeking free- 
dom also. Surely Catholics could join with them in this search. Not only 
would the Church be more likely to obtain freedom in this way, but also the 
link thereby established between Catholics and non-Catholics would serve as 
the only possible common bond by which to hold society together in the 
chaotic transition period of divided beliefs. A nation united only by a belief 
in liberty would be a poor substitute for a true Catholic society, but it would 
be vastly preferable to a nation with no unity whatsoever.’ 

These fundamental views remained with Lamennais to an extent through- 
out the existence of the Avenir. But gradually the emphasis changed and an 
evolution in his thought became obvious. The key to this evolution was the 
increased intensity of his belief in the inevitable and divinely guided progress 
of society. Lamennais felt keenly that he was living in an age when God was 
causing a “precipitous movement” to sweep over the world, destroying all 
outmoded institutions and ideas and preparing the way for the future society 
that He had envisaged. Lamennais became entranced with this future society. 
His visions of it became almost apocalyptic: not only was it to be far nearer 


6 Lamennais article in L'Avenir, Journal politique, scientifique, et littéraire, Nov. 9, 1830; 
id., Des Progrès de la révolution et de la guerre contre l'église in Oeuvres completes (2 vols. 
Brussels, 1839), II, 257; :d., Seconde lettre à Monseigneur l'Archévóque de Paris (Paris, 1829), 
ars ff. 

T Lamennais articles in Avenir, Oct, 16, 30, 31, Dec. 22, 1830; Lamennais to Eugene 
Janvier, Feb. 18, 1831, in Documents ménaisiens, ed, François Duine (Paris, 1919), 11; 
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perfection than all previous societies, but also it was to constitute “the final 
era of humanity.”* 

By the spring of 1831 Lamennais felt certain of the basic nature of the 
new society. Its foundation would be the complete freedom of spiritual af- 
fairs from the control of governments and the administration of temporal af- 
fairs by all those affected by them. 'The old coercive state would have served 
its purpose and would be virtually eliminated. For men had grown up, had 
progressed; they could take care of themselves. So true was this that the 
divine laws for society, which would of course remain in effect, could be en- 
trusted to the masses for execution. The masses, in a regime of spiritual liberty, 
would return to Catholicism and so be guided by the infallible Church; but 
this would be a voluntary guidance, not debased by the presence of elements 
of force. And in temporal matters men could rule themselves completely. 
The new society was to be as close to the divine as would ever be attained on 
earth.? 

The Church retained a tremendous role in Lamennais' projection of the 
future. Its struggle for liberty from the state was still of the utmost importance. 
But now its fight was not intended to hold society together temporarily and 
prepare a new predominance of the Church over the state; it was to establish 
that complete separation of beliefs from coercive power which would be the 
keynote of the future order. Others of Lamennais' opinions took on a new sig- 
nificance. Democracy, previously regarded as an inevitable aspect of the times, 
became a positive virtue. Lamennais was now vehement in his insistence on 
universal suffrage and in his denunciations of kings and privileged classes. 
Decentralization of the state, previously advocated as a method of weakening 
anticlerical Paris, became a means of bringing the administration of affairs 
under the control of the people. And finally, Lamennais' rapturous enthusi- 
asm for the future society made him totally intolerant of any groups that 
seemed to lag behind. The Carlists and the July Monarchy came particularly 
under his lash, but the Church itself was touched by it. For Lamennais was 
becoming increasingly concerned about the obvious conservatism of the 
Church; furthermore, his growing confidence in the spiritual maturity of 
the masses made him less dependent on the Church as an institution. Thus, 
toward the end of the Avenir’s career, Lamennais was beginning to insist that 
the Church had no control over the political beliefs and affairs of its adher- 


ents, This view, a neat reversal of the opinion he had supported previously, 


8Lamennais to Count Friedrich de Senfft, Aug. 6, 1831, i in Lamennais, Correspondance, II, 
213; id., Essai, ed. Le Hir, 65; Lamennais articles in Avenir, June 28, Sept. 3, 1831. 
? Lamennais, Essai, ed. Le Hir, 303, 316; Lamennais articles in Avenir, June 28, 29, 1831; 
“Acte d'Union” in ibid., Nov. 15, 1830. 
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was a clear indication of the extent to which Lamennais had become en- 
meshed in the promotion of his future society.1? 

Lamennais was not alone in his opinions among the leaders of the Avenir 
movement. Most obviously under his influence was the Abbé Gerbet, a con- 
vinced disciple well before the beginning of the Avenir. Gerbet not only 
echoed Lamennais' views but also elaborated some of them more fully than did 
his master." Similarly, a few minor editors seem to have accepted at least the 
fundamentals of Lamennais' doctrines and to have attempted to apply them 
to their own special interests, 

A. considerably more interesting case, because it involved a mutual reac- 
tion with Lamennais, was that of Charles de Coux. Coux had brought a well- 
developed economic doctrine with him to the Avenir. Like Lamenriais he 
was concerned with social well-being, but all around him he saw the misery 
created by nascent industrialism, a misery which, by turning workers against 
capitalists, threatened the very stability of society. Again like Lamennais, 
Coux had found in Catholicism a solution for this situation. A return to 
Catholic principles would let men see the worker as a moral being, not as a 
cog in the productive process. On this basis the workers would be allowed to 
associate in their own defense and, more important, would be extended that 
Catholic charity which would allow them to live decently. 

Coux's interest in a better society, his desire for freedom of popular expres- 
sion, and his belief in the social value of Catholicism wére so close to Lamen- 
nais' views that interaction was almost inevitable. Soon after his association 
with the Avenir, Coux was writing of the need for liberty of the Church and 
for a Catholic-liberal association to defend society; later he defended Lamen- 
nals' view of a future society based on spiritual and local freedom, although 
he lacked his colleague's apocalyptic fervor. For his part, Lamennais rapidly 
absorbed much of Coux's interest in economics and relations among the 
classes and easily included these matters in his general view of divinely 
guided progress; his new concern about the effects of industrialism, bringing 
greater attention to the state of the masses, was in turn a major catalyst in 

e evolution of his own thinking. 
The interaction between Lamennais and Coux, though not complete, was 


10 Lamennais articles in :bid., Feb. 18, Mar. 9, May 28, June 29, 1831; Lamennais to 
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far more extensive than that between Lamennais and any other of the main 
leaders of the movement who had not previously been associated with him. 
Coux alone of this group definitely shared the general tendencies of Lamen- 
nais’ thought. The other leaders, Lacordaire, Montalembert, and Harel, 
agreed with Lamennais on many specific points—otherwise they would not 
have cooperated with him at all. They did not share his total view, however, 
or even the bases of it. Lacordaire and Harel, in turn, disagreed with each 
other almost as much as they did with Lamennais, while Montalembert, a 
young man whose opinions were not fully formed, hovered uncertainly be- 
tween the two, although clearly inclining toward Harel’s position. 

Harel and Montalembert agreed with Lamennais that the Church had to 
make certain major accommodations to the social order of postrevolutionary 
France. They agreed that it needed freedom from the state to regain its hold 
on the. minds of men. But they most emphatically did not believe in Lamen- 
nais’ brave democratic visions of the future. The disagreement on this point 
was most clearly revealed in the interpretation each side made of the divine 
laws which, as all the leaders of the Avenir movement agreed, governed so- 
ciety and could not be disregarded without causing injustice. By June 1831 
Lamennais believed that in the dawning new order of things all men would 
be so aware of these laws that they could rule themselves; he did not shy 
away from defending popular sovereignty. In contrast, Harel, and probably 
Montalembert and other editors, felt that the eternal laws had to be defended 
from encroachments by the masses just as from encroachments by kings. In 
short this group did not believe in democracy, and Lamennais did. This was 
further evidenced by the use made of the notion of decentralization, again 
defended by all the Avenir’s leaders. Lamennais wanted decentralization as a 
democratic measure, to bring government closer to the people. Harel and his 
cohorts, on the other hand, hoped that local democracy would bring the 
landed notables to power in a new way, thus mitigating the consequences of 
universal suffrage. They even hoped to allow the locally elected leaders to 
choose the members of all the other representative bodies in the nation. Thus 
Harel’s group desired, under the cover of liberal and democratic slogans, to 
restore as much of the old social system as was possible in a new age. Church 
and class structure remained essential to society, but they could be salvaged 
only by concessions to the vocabulary and methods of the times.*5 

The contradiction between this view and Lamennais’ was marked. Its 
expression was generally clouded because both sides employed the same key 
slogans, but occasionally there was an open clash. Thus the traditionalists 


15 Hafel articles in ibid., Dec. 16, 1830, Jan. 3, Apr. 9, 1831. 
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defended the peerage; Lamennais’ group attacked it. The traditionalists 
sought to conciliate the Carlists; Lamennais took pleasure in wounding them. 
And the traditionalists believed in the continued viability of the institution of 
monarchy; Lamennais came to reject this view entirely. Clearly the coop- 
eration between the advocates of a revitalized past and the apostles of a 
visionary future rested on the most tenuous of foundations.!? 

Significant as was the difference between the outlooks of Harel and La- 
mennais, it was surpassed in importance by the clash between Lamennais’ 
beliefs and the third major current embodied in the Avenir movement. This 
final conflict concerned not a specific doctrine, but the reasons behind a 
whole set of doctrines. The principals in the disagreement, which became 
public only several months after the cessation of the Avenir, were Lamennais 
and Lacordaire, but Montalembert figured in-it to an extent and all the edi- 
tors had to choose a side, The disagreement centered around religious liberty, 
but its significance extended into the very nature of Liberal Catholicism and 
ultimately came to embrace the whole meaning of the movement. 

All the editors of the Avenir wanted religious liberty; this was the pri- 
mary reason for their founding the paper. That is to say, they wanted separa- 
tion of the Church from the state, involving the renunciation of the concordat 
between the French government and the Vatican. Hence the payments to the 
clergy by the state, as well as the various powers of the state over the Church, 
were to be discarded. Education and the press, moreover, were to be free of 
state controls; representatives of any doctrine would be allowed full and 
equal freedom to teach and write. No one was more vigorous in defending 
these ideas than Lacordaire. At the same time the ideas were, as we have 
seen, of fundamental importance to Lamennais. Thus Lamennais and La- 
cordaire seemed to be a harmonious team, fighting jointly for views each had 
developed independently. But in fact the two men were poles apart." 

They were divided because of the reasons for which they desired religious 
liberty. Lamennais, as we have seen, wanted liberty for the sake of society. 
At first he wanted it as a bond between Catholics and liberals, whose unity 
was necessary for the defense of social order; in the longer run, he believed 
it would stimulate the growth of the Church, but even his interest in this 
growth was due to his view of the social necessity of Catholicism. Later 
Lamennais held that the liberty of the Church was a permanent element of 


16 Montalembert article in ibid., Mar. 6, 1831; Lallemand, Montalembert, 141; Montalembert 
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the new society with which he was so passionately concerned. Lacordaire, in 
contrast, wanted liberty for the Church to benefit the Church as an ecclesias- 
tical institution. He, like Lamennais, felt that liberty would expand the 
Church's authority, and he was more than willing to unite with liberals to 
obtain it. But always he was primarily interested in the spiritual advance of 
humanity, not in its social growth, and he interpreted spiritual advance in 
basically the same terms that the Church itself would have employed. ‘Thus 
he could never accept the view which Lamennais came to advocate, that re- 
ligious liberty and the separation of Church and state should henceforth be a 
permanent condition of society. He felt that they were a temporary solution 
for an era of divided beliefs; when mankind returned to the Catholic fold 
the salutary association between Church and state should and would be re- 
sumed.!? 

For a considerable time peace was maintained between Lamennais and 
Lacordaire, although the two men never seem to have been personally close. 
Never did Lacordaire contradict Lamennais’ more esoteric doctrines; he 
merely ignored them. There was not a word from his pen about the social 
progress of humanity or the final era of mankind. And Lacordaire was a sin- 
cere democrat, agreeing with Lamennais’ doctrines of universal suffrage and 
republicanism. Gradually, however, the differences in the fundamental pur- 
poses of the two men became harder to conceal, and near the end of the 
Avenir’s career Lacordaire lamented that he could no longer “succeed in 
satisfying” Lamennais.? 

The disagreement between the two men was not only implicit in the 
pages of the Avenir. It also showed in the association established by the edi- 
tors to defend their principles in practice. This association, founded in De- 
cember 1830 and called the Agence générale pour la défense de la liberté 
religieuse, was almost completely beyond Lamennais’ control. Lamennais 
served as its honorary president and had a hand in establishing it, but its real 
leaders were Lacordaire and Montalembert. The Agence concerned itself 
solely with the defense of Catholic liberties; its main tasks were the protec- 
tion of religious orders from persecution by the government and the estab- 
lishment of Catholic schools free of government control. This Catholic 
orientation, entirely in accord with Lacordaire’s thinking, did not alienate 
Lamennais; we have seen that he placed great stress on the importance of 
obtaining liberty for the Church. But his main interests were in a more 
broadly conceived association, which would include -non-Catholics and be 

18 Lacordaire articles in Avenir, Nov. 25, Dec. 23, 1830, June 27, 1831; Avenir, June 20, 
1837; Lacordaire to Foisset, July 19, 1830, in Lacordaire, Lettres à Foisset, I, 193. 
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devoted to the preservation of order in society and the establishment of the 
social arrangements of the future. He tried to set up such a society in the 
autumn of 1830, but failed; he did manage to include in the last issue of the 
Avenir a call for such a liberally and socially oriented association, but noth- 
ing came of it. The associational activity of the Avenir movement thus re- 
mained clearly in the hands of the men devoted primarily to the service of 
the Church.* 

The real proof of the differences between Lamennais and Lacordaire 
came, of course, when the pope condemned their work in 1832. Then La- 
cordaire, with his spiritual interest in the Church, naturally submitted while 
Lamennais, with his secular interest in a liberal society, equally naturally left 
the Church. But even during the Avenir’s active existence, the distinction be- 
tween the viewpoints of the two men was apparent. 

At the same time it was clear that the position of Lacordaire diverged 
from that of Harel, although not in a way that would preclude genuine and 
prolonged cooperation. In the first place Lacordaire was devoted to the spirit- 
ual benefit of the Church, whereas Harel's group combined such devotion 
with a realization that a flourishing Church would be a powerful force in 
the reestablishment of a traditional social order. Lacordaire further, as we 
. have noted, actually welcomed the new democratic political ideas; on this 
point he differed radically from the traditionalists. Since his political interest, 
however, was relatively slight, political differences would rot lead him to an 
irreconcilable clash unless those with whom he differed insisted upon it. And 
he could easily join with Harel’s group in his attempt to accommodate the 
Church to modern society, confident that their desire to see the Church pros- 
per in its own terms was only somewhat less than his own. Nonetheless, 
relative compatibility does not mean identity, and the points of view ex- 
pressed by Harel and Lacordaire should not be confused. Y | 

It is clear then that there were three distinct Liberal Catholic currents in- 
volved in the Avenir movement. The first, represented.by Harel and to an 
extent by Montalembert, genuinely wished to free the Church for its own 
benefit but also hoped to use liberal slogans as a cover for the reestablishment 
of an older pattern of society. The second, led by Lacordaire, shared the de- 
sire to liberate the Church for its own ecclesiastical benefit, and indeed de- 
voted almost exclusive attention to this desire. In so far as this group was 
concerned with purely social matters, however, it was happy to accept fully 
and sincerely new political forms such as democracy. The third group, con- 
sisting of Lamennais, Gerbet, and to an extent Coux, agreed with the second 


20 Lamennais article and "Acte d'Union" in Avenir, Oct. 30, 1830, Nov. 15, 1831; Agence 
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in seeking both the freedom of the Church and the democratization of so- 
ciety, but diverged from it in pursuing both for the same reason, namely the 
benefit of temporal society. All that these three currents had fully in common 
was a desire to reconcile the Church to modern society; the means of recon- 
ciliation and the purposes of it were different in each case. The Avenir pro- 
vided a temporary juncture in time and space for these three points of view; 
it could not unite them. The Avenir movement itself was then a curious mix- 
ture of individual efforts, none of which clearly dominated the others. It was 
held together by a combination of partial agreement and of mutual misunder- 
standing on the part of its leaders. But this combination was an inadequate 
bond, and the movement rapidly fell apart in the face of adversity. The 
leaders, and the currents they represented, were to take separate paths in the 
future. Their union had been possible only for an exciting moment at the very 
dawning of Liberal Catholicism. 


Survey of Unpublished Sources on the Central 
Government and Politics of the German 


Empire, 1871-1918 


Thomas E. SKIDMORE* 


ONE of the most formidable tasks facing historians engaged in research is 
the problem of locating unpublished sources. Difficulties at this stage can be 
all the more frustrating because it is merely a preliminary, albeit an indis- 
pensable one, to the research itself. The following survey is designed as an in- 
troductory guide for historians interested in the unpublished sources, espe- 
cially official documents, on the government -and politics of the German 
Empire from 1871 to 1918. It is written from the point of view of the historian 
rather than the archivist* and is based primarily on the author’s travel and 
research in West Germany during the academic year 1958-1959. The follow- 
ing survey makes no pretense at being exhaustive. It has two limited pur- 
poses: to summarize current information about unpublished sources on 
Bismarckian and Wilhelmian government and politics, with citations of the 
literature where more detailed information can be found in each area, and to 
reveal the large volume of sources now available for research. 

Consideration will be given here only to primary sources that contribute 
materially to the study of the central German government, including its insti- 
tutions, personnel, and policies, between 1871 and 1918? Prussian as well as 
imperial government sources are included, since the institutions of the central 
Prussian government were closely intertwined with those of the Empire. 
The survey is more complete on sources for domestic than foreign policy, 
having been based on the conviction that domestic policy offers the greater 


* Mr. Skidmore, whose primary interest is modern German history, is an instructor at 
Harvard University. Research in Germany was made possible through the assistance of a Social 
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challenge and promise to present-day students of the Empire. Historians in- 
terested in this period less from the governmental and political standpoint 
than from the social, economic, or cultural will gain only indirect help from 
this article. Scholars primarily interested in pre-1871 or post-1918 sources 
on politics and government can find much information in the surveys and 
articles cited here, but the emphasis on the period of the Empire precludes 
such benefits from being more than incidental. The documents for the Wei- 
mar and Hitler periods present an especially confusing picture, because they 
had in many cases never been deposited in archives before the war, thus mak- 
ing their evacuation uncoordinated and uncertain. 

The unpublished sources will be considered in two major groups: official 
documents, that is, records of governmental authorities; unofficial papers 
bearing closely on the history of government and politics, especially papers of 
prominent persons and organizations such ag political parties and pressure 
groups. Several of the articles cited below give detailed accounts of the war- 
time evacuation and storage of documents. Researchers will find this informa- 
tion of importance when they wish to locate documentary collections scat- 
tered by the war. Often it is only by reconstructing the wartime and postwar 
odyssey of archival contents that a researcher can determine which documents 
still exist and where they are now located? Without such an effort there may 
be a temptation to accept the misfortune of "incomplete" sources when closer 
investigation could have filled the gaps. 


The official documents of the imperial government are now to be found 
primarily in the Deutsches Zentralarchiv in Potsdam. Its holdings constitute 
the remains of the prewar Reichsarchiv, an institution founded, ironically 
enough, in 1919. The Reichsarchiv was restricted almost entirely to military 
history in the 1920’s, and it was only during the 1930's that the civilian minis- 
tries transferred their pre-1918 papers to the archives in quantity.* 'The war 
interrupted the immense task of filing and cataloguing these documents, but 


3 The papers of Wilhelm Groener offer an interesting example. See Dorothea Groener-Geyer, 
"Die Odyssee der Groener-Papiere,” Die Welt als Geschichte, XTX (No. 2, 1959), 75-95; and 
Friedrich Frhr. von Gaertringen, "Zur ‘Odyssee der Groener-Papiere,' " ibid. (No. 3-4, 1959), 
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é The history of the Reichsarchiv is sketched by Gerhard Schmid in "Die Verluste in den 
Beständen des ehemaligen Reichsarchivs im zweiten Weltkrieg," in Archiver und Historiker 
[Festschrift for Heinrich Otto Meisner], edited by the Staatliche Archivverwaltung im Staats- 
sekretariat für Innere Angelegenheiten ([East] Berlin, 1956), 176—207; and in the survey of 
the present Potsdam holdings: Helmut Lötzke and Hans-Stephan Brather, Übersicht über die 
Bestände des Deutschen Zentralarchivs Potsdam ([East] Berlin, 1957), 23-26. Wilhelm Rohr, 
“Schicksal und Verbleib des Schriftgutes der obersten Reichsbehórden," Der Archivar, VII (No. 
3, 1955), 16174, can now be supplemented by Lótzke and Brather, Übersicht. See also Gisela 
Vollmer, "Schicksal und Verbleib deutscher Archivalien nach dem zweiten Weltkrieg," Der 
Archivar, XI (No. 3, 1958). 
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intense effort by East German archivists since the return of the remaining 
documents (a small percentage of the evacuated documents was lost) from 
Russian hands in 1950 has produced a high level of organization and accessi- 
bility.5 Helmut Lötzke and Hans-Stephan Brather's Übersicht gives a remark- 
ably exact survey of the present collection of imperial government documents, 
and Georges Castellan provides a convenient table summarizing the hold- 
ings. 

The military and Foreign Office papers are the most important of the gov- 
ernmental documents whose fate deserves special comment. Although an 
enormous quantity of the contents of the Berlin and Potsdam archives was 
evacuated during the war, practically none of the Heeresarchiv documents 
were among them. The Heeresarchiv was also a post-Empire creation and 
housed the papers of the Prussian army, which was constitutionally the most 
powerful of the four German army contingents (with the Saxon, Wiirttem- 
bergian, and Bavarian armies). An incendiary air raid in 1945 destroyed the 
Heeresarchiv and its contents, including all the official army papers from the 
imperial period.’ This staggering loss has increased the importance of the few 
surviving personal papers of leading military figures. These papers are dis- 
cussed further in the section on unofficial documents. 

The naval documents experienced a more fortunate fate, having been 
evacuated in 1944 to Tambach Castle near Coburg. (The papers became 
known as the “Tambach Collection.”) Owing to a lack of gasoline they could 
not be burned as ordered in the closing days of the war and they were cap- 
tured by American troops. 'The papers were for the most part transported to 
the British Admiralty in London and organized there, with extensive micro- 
films of the documents subsequently being sent to the United States Office of 
Naval History (Department of the Navy) in Washington? The British 


5 The Reichsarchiv never achieved sufficient organization before the Second World War to 
justify a general survey of its holdings. Thus the Lótzke and Brather Übersicht represents the 
first comprehensive cataloguing of the Reichsarchiv contents, A careful survey of war losses 
suffered by the former Reichsarchiv is found 1n Schmid, "Die Verluste." 

8 Castellan, "Les Archives," 64—66. 

T Karl Ruppert, "Heeresarchiv Potsdam, 1936-1945,” Der Archivar, TI (No. 4, 1950), 
177-80; Bernhard Poll, "Vom Schicksal der deutschen Heeresakten und der amtlichen Kriegs- 
geschichtsschreibung,” 1bid., VI (No. 2, 1953), 65-76. A note on the Poll article by Wolfgang 
Foerster (Wehrwissenschaftliche Rundschau, Y [Oct. 1952], 507) disclosed the survival of a 
few Heeresarchiv items. See also Gerhard L. Weinberg, Guide to Captured German Documents 
[War Documentation Project Study No. 1, under the direction of Fritz T. Epstein] (New York, 
1952); and id., Supplement to the Guide to Captured German Documents [published by the 
American Historical Association Committee for the Study of War Documents] (Washington, 
D. C., 1959). The survey by Fritz T. Epstein, "Zur Quellenkunde der neuesten Geschichte,” 
Vierteljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte, U (July 1954), 313-25, covers sources on World War I 
available among the captured German documents in Washington, D. C. (as of 1954), but also 
has a few comments on military papers from the imperial period. All but an insignificant group 
of the holdings of the Prussian Kónigliches Militirkabinett were destroyed along with the 
Heeresarchiv; presumably this was also true of the Marinekabinett. 

8 Paul Heinsius, "Der Verbleib des Aktenmaterials der deutschen Kriegsmarine,” Der Ar- 
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Admiralty has thus far restricted access to the original papers. It is currently 
planned that all German naval papers up to 1918 will be given over to the 
Dokumentenzentrale des Militärgeschichtlichen Forschungsamtes der Bun- 
deswebr in Freiburg im Breisgau where they will be catalogued and, it is 
hoped, will be made accessible for research before finally being deposited in 
the Bundesarchiy in Koblenz. 

The Foreign Office documents (the imperial and Prussian foreign offices 
were identical except for Prussia's Gesandtschaften to the other states of the 
Empire) for the period 1871-1918 suffered a diverse fate during and after the 
war.” One group of documents was evacuated in 1943-1945 to a series of de- 
pots in the Harz Mountains. In 1945 these papers were captured by American 
troops, moved to a number of German storage sites in 1946-1948—the last be- 
ing the Document Center in West Berlin—and were finally transferred in 
1948 to Whaddon Hall in Britain. Once the papers reached England, priority 
in their organization was given to the project of publishing the series of Doc- 
uments on German Foreign Policy)? An excellent catalogue of the files of 
the imperial and early Weimar documents which were at Whaddon Hall has 
now been published under the editorship of Howard M. Ehrmann who 
served as Director of the Whaddon Hall Project of the American Historical 
Association Committee for the Study of War Documents. The catalogue 
includes a list of all microfilms that have been made of the papers, along with 
the addresses where duplicates of the films may be obtained.“ All of the 
Foreign Office papers that were stored in Britain have been returned to West 
Germany and are accessible for research at the Politisches Archiv of the West 
German Foreign Office in Bonn.” 

A second group of Foreign Office documents was only partially evacuated 





chivar, VIII (No. 2, 1955), 75-86. The University of Michigan is currently sponsoring the 
microfilming of some naval papers in England. Weinberg, Supplement, 3. 

9 A brief survey identifying the German Foreign Office documents captured by the Western 
Allies and those captured by the Russians in the chaotic spring of 1945 may be found in Wolf- 
gang Mommsen, “Deutsche Archivalien im Ausland: J. Auswártiges Amt," Der Archivar, IV 
(No. 1, 1951), I-14. 

19 Hans Philippi, “Das Politische Archiv des Auswärtigen Amtes,” ibid., XI (No. 2, 1958), 
139-50; Documents on German Foreign Policy 1918-1945: From the Archives of the German 
Foreign Ministry (Washington, D. C., 1949- ). The original version of the documents is 
found in the corresponding, series Akten zur deutschen auswärtigen Politik 1918-1945 aus 
dem Archiv des Deutschen Auswärtigen Amtes (Baden-Baden, 1950- ). 

11 4 Catalogue of Files and Microfilms of the German Foreign Ministry Archives, 1867-1920 
[published by the American Historical Association Committee for the Study of War Docu- 
ments] ([Washington, D. C.,] 1959). See also Raymond J. Sontag’s review of this catalogue in 
the American Historical Review, LXV (Oct. 1959), 126-27, and the subsequent letter by 
George O. Kent in ibid. (Jan. 1960), 493-94. Additional information on microfilms that have 
been recently transferred to the National Archives can be found in sbid., 477-78. Richard A. 
Humphrey, "War-Born Microfilm Holdings of the Department of State,” Journal of Modern 
History, XX (June 1948), 133-36, appeared too early to give any details of the State Depart- 
ment holdings. 

12 Philippi, “Das Politische Archiv,” passim. 
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from Berlin and was seized at several storage sites by the Russians in 1945. In 
1955 the Russian authorities turned over a portion of these papers to the East 
German archives; they are now administered by the Potsdam archives.1? A 
third group of Foreign Office documents comprised papers now presumed to 
have been lost through evacuation, damage, and plunderJ* It will not be pos- 
sible to determine the size and importance of this lost group until the surviv- 
ing documents and registers have been carefully studied. 

The fate of the Prussian official documents is of no less interest to students 
of the German Empire, since the Prussian government structure overlapped 
with and influenced the imperial governing machine at many vital points 
(the monarchy, the offices of Chancellor and Prussian Foreign Minister, and 
so on). Unlike the Reichsarchiv, the Prussian archival system had enjoyed a 
long tradition before the beginning of World War II. It had acquired and 
catalogued important holdings of Prussian documents on the 1867-1918 pe- 
riod and had published what is still the basic source on two of the most im- 
portant prewar Prussian collections: the Preussisches Geheimes Staatsarchiv 
(in Berlin-Dahlem before the war; its destroyed building has been restored 
and renamed the Hauptarchiv, but it contains almost none of the prewar 
holdings) and the Brandenburg-Preussisches Hausarchiv (at Berlin-Charlot- 
tenburg before the war). The prewar contents of these archives are, with a 
few exceptions, now found in East Germany at Merseburg (Deutsches Zen- 
tralarchiv, Abteilung II). The following items now in Merseburg give 


18 Helmut Lótzke, “Die Bedeutung der von der Sowjetunion übergebenen deutschen Ar- 
chivbestinde für die deutsche Geschichtsforschung," Zeitschrift für Geschichtswissenschaft, YU 
(No. 5, 1955), 775-79. This article was published in West Germany in slightly condensed 
form: "Die Übergabe deutscher Archivbestande durch die Sowjetunion an die Deutsche Demo- 
kratische Republik,” Der Archivar, IX (No. 1, 1956), 31-34. The Foreign Office documents 
returned in 1955 are presumably the ones listed in Lötzke and Brather, Übersicht, 48-50, al- 
though it is known that not all the Foreign Office papers captured in 1945 by the Russians are 
in fact listed there. Weinberg, Supplement, 5. In February and May 1959 the Russians delivered 
to East German authorities two further groups of captured documents. Archivmitteilungen, IX 
(No. 1, 1959), 30, (No. 3, 1959), 96. These papers are probably the ones that were unofficially 
reported by West Berlin sources in July 1959 to include the Foreign Office documents evacuated 
to Schloss Altgaul bei Wriezen. The Russians are said to be retaining certain Foreign Office papers 
that pertain to Russia and the Soviet Union. There have been no details on which period any of 
these documents cover. “Deutsches Archivmaterial nach Polen?” in Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung, July 8, 1959. The chapter on “Germany” by Raymond J. Sontag in Guide to the Diplo- 
matic Archives of Western Europe, ed. Daniel H. Thomas and Lynn M. Case (Philadelphia, 
1959), 85-97, describes only the German Foreign Office documents captured by the Allied 
forces in the west (the Whaddon Hall papers) and gives no information on the East German 
holdings. A brief history of the Russians’ return of archival materials may be found in E. G. 
Baskakov and O. V. Shablovskii, "Rückgabe der von der Sowjetarmee geretteten Archivma- 
terialien,” Sowjetwissenschajt. Gesellschaftswissenschaftliche Beiträge (No. 6, 1959), 700—704 
[trans. from Istorschesku drkhiv (No. 5, 1958)]. For information about materials restituted 
since 1957, see Helmut Lótzke, “Bericht über die von der UdSSR an die DDR seit 1957 
übergebenen Archivbestände,” zírehivmitteilngen, X (No. 1, 1960), 12-15. 

14 Philippi, "Das Politische Archiv,” 148—50. 

15 Übersicht über die Bestände des Geheimen Staatsarchivs zu Berlin-Dahlem (3 vols., Leip- 
zig, 1934-39); Übersicht über die Bestände des Brandenburg-Preussischen Hausarchivs zu Berlin- 
Charlotienburg (Leipzig, 1939). 

16 Walter Nissen, “Der Neuaufbau verlagerter ehemals preussischer Archivbestande durch 
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some idea of the importance of the holdings: the papers of the Hohenzollern 
monarchs and of the Königliches Zivilkabinett, from the former Branden- 
burg-Preussisches Hausarchiv; almost all existing papers of the Prussian 
ministries;!" personal papers of public officials such as Rudolf von Valentini 
and Count Waldersee and scholars such as Otto Hintze, Werner Sombart, 
and Max Weber.!? 

At least three groups of Prussian documents are now to be found outside 
Merseburg: (1) some Prussian Justizministerium papers are in the West 
German Bundesarchiv in Koblenz.” (2) The West Berlin Hauptarchiv has 
a few Prussian documents that were retained by Prussian ministries before 
and during the Second World War (they had never been deposited in any 
archives) and were subsequently rescued from the cellars of the destroyed 
Berlin ministries in 1945. Ámong these is a small group of Prussian Staats- 
ministerium documents.”° (3) Another (presumably small) collection of 
Prussian Staatsministerium papers is in the Niedersáchsisches Staatsarchiv 
in Hanover.” 


Apart from the unpublished oficial sources listed above, regional archives 
in both East and West Germany contain important material for the study of 
imperial government and politics. Because of the federal character of the 


das Deutsche Zentralarchiv," Archirmitteilungen, 1 (No. 2, 1951), 21 £., and “Das Schicksal 
der ausgelagerten Bestände des Preussischen Geheimen Staatsarchivs und des Brandenburg- 
Preussischen Hausarchivs und ihr heutiger Zustand," Archivalische Zeitschrift, XLIX (1954), 
139—50. There is an abbreviated version of the preceding article: "Fünf Jahre Aufbau im 
Deutschen Zentralarchiv IL, Merseburg," Archivmitteilungen, TV (No. 1, 1954), 19-20. See also 
Heinz Welsch, “Merseburg,” in "Deutsches Zentralarchiv Potsdam und Merseburg," tbid., IX 
(No. 5, 1959), 147-51. 

17 The East German archival administration is now preparing a two-volume survey of the 
large and important Merseburg holdings of the Prussian Handelsministerium, The survey is to 
be publication number two in the Schriftenreihe des Deutschen Zentralarchivs. 

18 See Castellan, "Les Archives,” 68—75, for a brief survey of the Merseburg holdings. 

18 The other portion is in Merseburg. Rudolf Morsey of Bonn, who has had access to the 
Prussian Justizministerium documents in both Koblenz and Merseburg, informed me that the 
latter collection is considerably larger than the former; only eighty Aktenbiindel of Jusuzmin- 
isterium documents, however, are officially reported to be in Merseburg. This estimate appears 
to be too low, since a considerably larger quantity is in the Bundesarchiv. Welsch, "Merseburg," 
148. 

20 Gerhard Zimmermann, “Das Hauptarchiv (ehemal. Preuss. Geh. Staatsarchiv) in den 
ersten Nachkriegsjahren," Der Archivar, VIII. (No. 3, 1955), 173-80; and information supplied 
by Dr. Branig of the Hauptarchiv. Castellan, "Les Archives,” 71, does not indicate that the 
Hauptarchiv holdings include some items never deposited in the Preussisches Geheimes 
Staatsarchiv. 

21 My inquiry in April 1959 concerning the nature of this holding produced only a vague 
reply from the Hanover archive. It should be noted that the bulk of the Staatsministerium papers, 
including the complete protocols of the Staatsministerium meetings, are in Merseburg. East 
German archival authorities announced in 1953 a plan to publish two volumes containing ap- 
proximately six hundred extracts from the protocols of the most important Staatsministerium 
meetings between 1871 and 1918. Before World War H the Preussische Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in Berlin had hoped to publish the complete set of protocols for this period but the 
plan was never carried out. Wilhelm Scháfer and Gerhard Schrader, "Zur preussischen Innen- 
politik 1871—1918," Archivalische Forschungen zur Geschichte der deutschen Arbeiterbewegung 
([East] Berlin, 1954), I, 151-58. 
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Empire, the member states were involved in the business of central govern- 
ment more than is generally realized. Although the non-Prussian states sel- 
dom decided major issues (reform of the imperial tax structure was a notable 
exception), they were fully involved in Bundesrat consultations and in bi- 
lateral negotiations with the authorities of the Empire, Prussia, and other 
member states?? The records of these contacts are a valuable source on policy 
and procedures in Berlin and can be found among the papers of the former 
state governments, usually in the files of the Foreign Office or of other minis- 
tries that handled the negotiations (often the Finance or Justice Ministries) 
or in the files of the state’s mission in Berlin, that is, the diplomatic mission 
(Gesandtschaft) to the Prussian court and the staff of delegates to the Bun- 
desrat (Bundesratsbevollmächtigte) ?? The latter files, in cases where they 
were not destroyed in Berlin during the last war, are often found in the rele- 
vant regional archives (in West Germany administered by the Lander) and 
contain documents and notes kept by the mission for reference purposes, as 
well as the drafts of reports sent (in finished copy) to the home ministries.” 

The 1955 volume of Archivum includes a full listing of the regional ar- 


22 The German Empire included twenty-five states, not counting Alsace-Lorraine which had 
special status. Except for the three city-republics of Hamburg, Bremen, and Lübeck, all the 
states were monarchies. Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, and Württemberg were kingdoms. Baden, 
Hesse, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Oldenburg, and Saxe-Weimar were grand 
duchies. Anhalt, Brunswick, Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and Saxe-Meiningen were 
duchies. Lippe, Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen, Schaumburg-Lippe, Reuss 
Altere Linie, Reuss Jüngere Linie, and Waldeck-Pyrmont were principalities. 

28 All of the Empire’s major courts exchanged their own diplomatic representatives (Gesandie) 
while the minor courts often shared personnel. For a very convenient table of the Gesand- 
ten exchanged between 1867 and 1933, see Hans-Joachim Schreckenbach, “Innerdeutsche 
Gesandtschaften, 1867-1945," Archivar und Historiker [Meisner Festschrift], 404-28. The Ge- 
sandten to the Prussian court frequently doubled as temporary or permanent plenipotentiaries 
(Bundesratsbevollmächtigte) to the Bundesrat, which also met in Berlin. 

24 The organization of the regional archives varies significantly and a personal inquiry about 
the extent and availability of particular documents in each case is advisable. The following pub- 
lications may be of preliminary help for the documents of former states of the Empire now ad- 
ministered by the West German archives: for Oldenburg, Hermann Lúbbing, Die Bestánde des 
Staatsarchivs Oldenburg (Oldenburg, 1943); for Württemberg, K. O. Müller, Gesamtübersicht 
über die Bestände der staatlichen Archive Württembergs (Stuttgart, 1937); for Baden, Manfred 
Krebs, Gesamtübersicht der Bestände des Generallandesarchivs Karlsruhe (2 vols, Stuttgart, 
1954-57); for Schaumburg-Lippe, Die Schaumburg-Lippischen Archive und zentralen Registra- 
turen: Thre Geschichte und thr Inhalt (Gottingen, 1958). I could find no satisfactory surveys 
for the documents in West German archives of the following former states of the Empire: 
Braunschweig, Bremen, Hamburg, Hesse, and Lübeck. Although there is no recent survey of 
the Bavarian archives, helpful comments may be found in the chapter on "Bavaria" by Oron 
James Hale in Guide to Diplomatic Archives, ed. Thomas and Case, 311-20. Of papers now 
administered by the East German archives, the Thuringian holdings (including primarily the 
contents of the Geheimes Haupt- und Staatsarchiv of the former grand duchy of Saxe-Weimar) 
are surveyed in Übersicht über die Bestände des Thüringischen Landeshauptarchivs Weimar, ed. 
Hans Eberhardt (Weimar, 1959), and the Saxon collection (including primarily the holdings of 
the archives of the former kingdom of Saxony) in Übersicht über die Bestände des Sächsischen 
Landeshauptarchivs und seiner Landesarchive, ed. Hellmut Kretzschmar (Leipzig, 1955). See 
also Hans-Joachim Schreckenbach, “Das Archiv der sächsischen Gesandtschaft in Berlin," Ar- 
chivmitteilungen, VIII (No. 2, 1958), 50-58. It is currently planned that surveys of the holdings 
of all Landeshauptarchive and Landesarchive in East Germany will be completed by 1965. Ibid., 
IX (No. 4, 1959), 103. 
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chives in East and West Germany. Pre-1918 papers are free of any special 
restrictions on use in most regional archives. Documents of the ruling 
houses of former states of the Empire are often administered by separate— 
usually family—archives, and careful inquiry is advisable to establish the exact 
extent and location of the holdings.” The extensive range of local archives 
in East and West Germany, for instance, the municipal archives (Stadtar- 
chive) and the county archives (Kreisarchive), cannot be considered here, 
because, with occasional exceptions, they seldom contain sources of major in- 
terest on central imperial government 2? 

The importance of West German archives for research on the period of 
the German Empire has been enhanced by the present inaccessibility of the 
extensive East German collections. Very few Western scholars have been 
granted visas for archival research in East Germany since late 1957, and in 
1959 West Gérman scholars were pessimistic about prospects for improve- 
ment in the near future?" Researchers should, however, continue to apply 
to the East German authorities, since official policy on admission of foreigners 
is subject to change. 


The most valuable unpublished sources that can be classified as “unofh- 
cial,” that is, not papers of former governmental institutions, are the Nach- 
lisse of important public personages and organizations. The survey by Wolf- 
gang Mommsen of personal papers is still a basic source, although a revised 
edition is now needed.” The Lötzke and Brather Übersicht has brought the 
Mommsen survey up to date for the Potsdam Nachlässe, which include both 
personal papers and papers of political organizations and pressure groups.?? 
Georges Castellan confirms information on the Merseburg Nachlässe given 


25 T know of the following instances in West Germany: (1) the Bavarian royal (Wittelsbach) 
papers are in the Geheimes Hausarchiv in Munich; (2) the Württemberg royal papers are in the 
Hauptstaatsarchiv, Stuttgart; (3) the Verwaltung des Grossherzoglichen Familienarchivs adminis- 
ters (from the offices of the Badisches Generallandesarchiv in Karlsruhe) the papers of the grand 
dukes of Baden; (4) the papers of the grand dukes of Oldenburg are under the authority of 
the Erbgrossherzogliche Güterverwaltung in Güldenstein, Post Lensahn, Ostholstein; (5) the 
Niedersáchsisches Staatsarchiv in Wolfenbüttel administers the Braunschweig ruling house's pa- 
pers; (6) the papers of the princes of Schaumburg-Lippe are in the family Hausarchiv in 
Bückeburg; (7) the papers of the grand dukes of Hesse are administered by the Grossherzogliches 
Familienarchiv under the authority of their owner, Prince Ludwig von Hessen und bei Rhein, 
Schloss Wolfsgarten bei Langen/Hessen. 

28 The Archivum directory includes these archives, The Bachem Nachlass (an invaluable 
aa on the Center party) in the Cologne Stadtarchiv illustrates how important the exceptions 
can 

27 In August and December 1958, I unsuccessfully applied for an East German visa to do 
research at the Potsdam and Merseburg archives. See John Gagliardo, "Archives in East Ger- 
many,” American Archivist, XX (July 1957), 209-13, for an account of an American historian’s 
trip to the Potsdam and Magdeburg archives in September 1956. 

38 Wolfgang Mommsen, Die schriftlichen Nachlässe in den zeniralen deutschen und preus- 
sischen Archiven (Koblenz, 1955). 

29 Lótzke and Brather, Übersicht, 117-32, 191-210. 
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earlier by Hildegard Herricht.®° Both the National Archives in Washington 
and the Public Record Office in London can furnish detailed lists of the 
Nachlasse that were among the captured German Foreign Ministry ar- 
chives.** 

Confiscation after 1933, war destruction, and postwar plunder wrought 
enormous chaos upon important Nachlässe. Of the surviving papers, new sets 
are revealed to the public or turned over to official archives every year.” 
Many collections are in the private possession of family heirs or are on loan 
to historians? Researchers seeking papers that are omitted or listed as un- 
located in the published surveys should make personal inquiries-in order to 
obtain the latest information. Wolfgang Mommsen maintains a comprehen- 
sive file at the Bundesarchiv in Koblenz on all known Nachlässe (including 
those now outside Germany) of political figures from approximately 1850 on. 

The collection of documents on the history of the German Social Demo- 
cratic party (including the Bebel and Kautsky papers) at the International 
Institute for Social History in Amsterdam is among the most important of 
the holdings now outside Germany.?* The Hoover Institution on War, Revo- 
lution, and Peace at Stanford University has no personal papers from the 
imperial period. An important group of papers belonging to (among 
others) high military figures of the imperial era- was brought to the United 
States after the war and housed in the National Archives in Washington. 
Many of these papers have now been turned over to: the West German 
Bundesarchiv, whose officials are pressing for the return of all German docu- 
ments remaining abroad.?® | 

Press archives furnish a useful source for the topical organization of press 
clippings and for clues on the inspiration of particular articles. There are two 
valuable press archives administered by East German authorities: the For- 
eign Office press archive now at the Deutsches Zentralarchiv in Potsdam and 


80 Castellan, "Les Archives," 71; Hildegard Herricht, "Die Nachlasse im Deutschen Zentral- 
archiv II, Merseburg," Archivmitteilungen, IV (No. 1, 1954), 8-10. The Mommsen survey ap- 
peared after Herricht, and corrected some errors in the latter. Mommsen, Die schriftlichen 
Nachlässe. 

81 Catalogue of Files and Microfilms, xxxii. 

82 The Bundesarchiv in Koblenz, for example, has recently acquired the papers of Prince 
Philipp zu Eulenburg-Hertefeld (unfortunately subject to special restrictions) and Prince Bern- 
hard von Bilow. 

88 A collection of Herbert Bismarck’s correspondence, for example, is being prepared for 
publication by Walter Bussmann (Berlin). 

34 The Institute is located at Keizersgracht 264 in Amsterdam. 

35 Hildegard R. Boeninger, The Hoover Library Collection on Germany (Stanford, Calif., 
1955), covers only printed sources. The unpublished personal papers at the Hoover Institution 
are limited to the Weimar and Hitler eras. Weinberg, Guide, 25-29. 

36 Poll, “Vom Schicksal der Heeresakten,” 73-74; Weinberg, Guide, 61-62. The original 
drafts of the Schlieffen plan were among the personal papers saved and brought to the National 
Archives. Gerhard Ritter, Der Schlieffenplan: Kritik eines Mythos (Munich, 1956). The book 
has been translated into English as The Schlieffen Plan: Critique of a Myth (London, 1958). 
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the press archive of the Bund der Landwirte, which is now divided between 
the library of the Museum fiir Deutsche Geschichte in East Berlin and the 
Landwirtschaftliche Zentralbibliothek of the Deutsche Akademie der Land- 
wirtschaftswissenschaften, also in East Berlin.? 


Although unpublished sources on the German Empire have been readily 
available for only a short time, historians have already drawn heavily upon 
them. While there is no intention of duplicating here the very useful surveys 
of recent writing on the Empire by John L. Snell and Henri Brunschwig,** 
the following works may be taken as representative of the extensive research 
now being done on the basis of unpublished sources. Rudolf Morsey based his 
important study of Bismarckian administrative practice primarily on sources 
in Potsdam and Merseburg, as did Hans-Giinter Zmarzlik in his work on 
Theobald von Bethmann Hollweg’s position in domestic politics before 
World War 13% Documents from the archives of certain former states of the 
Empire now in the Bundesrepublik (Bavaria, Baden, and Württemberg) 
have been used extensively in Ernst Deuerlein’s history of the Bundesrat For- 
eign Affairs Committee and Karl Erich Born’s book on the imperial govern- 
ment's policy toward social welfare and trade-unions after Bismarck’s resigna- 
tion.*° Otto Becker's massive new study of Bismarck drew on the author's ex- 
tensive prewar researches in the Reichsarchiv, the Prussian archives, and sev- 
eral regional archives such as those of Bavaria and the Hanseatic cities. A 
definitive volume on the Prussian Staatsrat by Hans Schneider is based on of- 
ficial documents now in Merseburg and the Hauptarchiv in West Berlin. 

From East Germany have come several source collections based on the 
important archival materials at Potsdam and Merseburg, notably, a volume of 
documents on the origins of the Kulturkampf, a collection of letters between 
the Krupp and Hohenzollern families, two volumes of sources on the effects 
in Germany of the Russian Revolution of 1905-1907, two volumes of records 
belonging to the Reichs-Commission that enforced Bismarck's antisocialist 
law between 1878 and 1890, and four volumes on the revolutionary currents 

27 Willi Boelcke, “Presseabteilungen und Presscaichive des Auswartigen Amts, 1871-1945,” 
Archivmitteilungen, IX (No. 2, 1959), 43-48; Günther Meyer, "Das Pressearchiv des Bundes 
der Landwirte (1893—1945)," Zeitschrift für Geschichtswissenschaft, VII (No. 5, 1959), 1121-23. 

38 John L. Snell, “Imperial Germany's Tragic Era, 1888—1918: Threshold to Democracy or 
Foreground of Nazism?” Journal of Central European Affairs, XVII (Jan. 1959), 380-96, XIX 
(Apr. 1959), 57-75; Henri Brunschwig, "Bismarck et la diplomatie de l'Empire," Revue his 
torique, CCXXII (Oct.-Dec. 1959), 311-30. 

39 Rudolf Morsey, Die oberste Reichsverwaltung unter Bismarck, 1867-1890 (Münster, 1957); 
Hans-Günter Zmarzlik, Bethmann Hollweg als Reichskanzler, 1909-1914 (Düsseldorf, 1957). 

*0 Ernst Deuerlein, Der Bundesratsausschuss für die Auswärtigen Angelegenheiten, 1870- 
1918 (Regensburg, 1955); Karl Erich Born, Staat und Sozialpolitik seit Bismarcks Sturz (Wies- 
baden, 1957). 

41 Otto Becker, Bismarcks Ringen um Deutschlands Gestaltung, ed. Alexander Scharff (Heidel- 
berg, 1958); Hans Schneider, Der Preussische Staatsrat 1817-1918 (Munich, 1952). 
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in the Empire between February 1917 and November 1918.2 Monographs 
based on East German archival materials have also begun to appear in East 
Germany. Imperial Germany's colonial policy has been the subject of three 
recent studies. 

A history of the German naval command by Walther Hubatsch and a study 
of the Prussian army by Gordon Craig are among the works of military his- 
tory that draw on unpublished sources now in the West.** Although the 
Heeresarchiv was almost entirely destroyed in the war, a few historians had 
begun work in its documents prior to their destruction. Heinrich Otto Meis- 
ner and Gerhard Ritter have published, on the basis of notes from earlier re- 
searches in the Heeresarchiv, short studies of the German military attachés in 
the imperial period.*® Recent books by Werner Hahlweg and Z. A. B. Zeman 
covering German-Russian relations during the First World War have relied 
heavily on the German Foreign Office papers now in Bonn, as has also Brad- 
ford G. Martin's study of German-Persian relations. 

The increasing availability of personal papers has made possible many 
new studies. Klaus Epstein's biography of Matthias Erzberger and Harry 
Young's study of Maximilian Harden both rely on Nachlässe in the Koblenz 
Bundesarchiv.“ Friedrich von Holstein has been the subject of much recent 
research. Certain of his own papers that were among the German Foreign 
Office documents captured by the American army are now being published.* 


42 Die Vorgeschichte des Kulturkampfes: Quellenveróffentlichungen aus dem Deutschen 
Zentralarchiv, ed. Adelheid Constabel ([East] Berlin, 1956); Krupp und die Hohenzollern, ed. 
Willi Boelcke ([East] Berlin, 1956); Die Auswirkungen der ersten russischen Revolution von 
1905-1907, ed. Leo Stern (2 vols., [East] Berlin, 1955--56); Der Kampf der deutschen Sozial- 
demokratie in der Zeit des Sosialistengeseizes 1878-1890: Die Tätigkeit der Reichs-Commission, 
ed. id. (2 vols., [East] Berlin, 1956); Die Auswirkungen der grossen sozialistischen Oktoberrev- 
olution auf Deutschland, ed. id. (4 vols., [East] Berlin, 1959). 

43 Helmuth Stoecker, Deutschland und China im 19. Jahrhundert: Das Eindringen des 
deutschen Kapitalismus ([East] Berlin, 1958); Fritz-Ferdinand Müller, Deutschland-Zanzibar- 
Ostafrika: Studien sur Geschichte ciner deutschen Kolonialeroberung, 1884-1890 ([East] Ber- 
lin, a Kurt Büttner, Die Anfänge der deutschen Kolomalpolitik in Ostafrika ([East] Berlin, 
1959). 
44 Walther Hubatsch, Der Admiralstab und die Oberstein Marinebehórden in Deutschland 
na bis 1945 (Frankfurt, 1958); Gordon A. Craig, The Politics of the Prussian Army (New 
York, 1955). 

45 Heinrich Otto Meisner, Militdrattachés und Militärbevollmächtigte in Preussen und im 
Deutschen Reich: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Militärdiplomatie ([East] Berlin, 1957); Ger- 
hard Ritter, "Die deutschen Militarattachés und das Auswärtige Amt: Aus den verbrannten 
Akten des Grossen Generalstabs," Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse (No. 1, Jahrgang 1959). 

48 Lenins Rückkehr nach Russland, 1917: Die deutschen Akten, ed. Werner Hahlweg 
(Leiden, 1957); Germany and the Revolution in Russia, 1915-1918: Documents from the Ar- 
chives of the German Foreign Ministry, ed. Z. A. B. Zeman (New York, 1958); Bradford G. 
Martin, German-Persian Diplomatic Relations 1873-1912 (The Hague, 1959). 

47 Klaus W. Epstein, Matthias Erzberger and the Dilemma of German Democracy (Prince- 
ton, N. J, 1959); Harry F. Young, Maximilian Harden, Censor Germaniae: The Critic in 
Opposition from Bismarck to the Rise of Nazism (The Hague, 1959). 

48 The Holstein Papers, 1, Memoirs and Political Observations; II, Diaries, ed. Norman 
Rich and M. H. Fisher (2 vols., New York, 1955, 1957). Volume II, which is to contain 
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Helmuth Rogge, a leading Holstein authority whose experience with Hol- 
stein papers antedates the Second World War, has recently published books 
on Holstein’s relations with Hohenlohe and Harden.** The former study is a 
publication of a part of the Holstein-Hohenlohe correspondence found 
among the Hohenlohe papers at the Hohenlohe archive in Schillingsfürst. 
J. Alden Nichols’ study of Prussian and imperial politics under Chancellor 
Leo von Caprivi has drawn on the Caprivi Nachlass in the West Berlin 
Hauptarchiv.9? Other recent books utilizing personal papers include an analy- 
sis of the relationship of Max Weber’s life and work to German politics by 
Wolfgang Mommsen (not to be confused with the archivist of the same 
name at the Bundesarchiv) and a published version of a wartime diary by one 
of Emperor William IPs military aides.” 

The Kommission für Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der Poli- 
tischen Parteien is currently publishing a series of source collections containing 
documents on negotiations among Reichstag party factions in the 1912-1919 
period. The first publication in the series, including source materials on party 
history from 1917 to 1918, has already appeared. 

There can be no doubt that historians of the German Empire now have 
an extraordinary range of unpublished sources available to them for research. 
The present inaccessibility of the East German archives is, of course, a serious 
obstacle to scholarship which we can’ only hope will soon be removed. Schol- 
ars, however, can still find in the West much valuable source material which 
is yet to be exploited in enlarging our knowledge of government and politics 
under the last three Hohenzollerns. 





a selection of the correspondence, has been announced for publication in the near future, The 
case of Holstein’s personal papers illustrates the need for careful cross-checking when dealing with 
extensive Nachlässe. The Rich and Fisher edition of the papers does not mention the Holstein 
documents that were not among the Holstein papers in the captured German Foreign Office 
archives. Ibid., I, xvi-xxvi. There is a Holstein Nachlass now in Potsdam, but it is not clear 
whether this collection includes anything in addition to the carbon copies of typed transcripts 
that Helmuth Rogge made in the 1930's. The original documents from which these transcripts 
had been made were among the captured Foreign Office (Whaddon Hall) papers. Lötzke and 
Brather, Übersicht, 199; Morsey, Die oberste Reichsverwaltung, 325; Holstein Papers, ed. Rich 
and Fisher, I, xxii-xxiii. I found originals of Holstein letters in the Nachlass of Prince Bülow 
in the Koblenz Bundesarchiv and in the Nachlass of Prince Chlodwig zu Hohenlohe-Schillings- 
first in the family archive in Schillingsfiirst. 

49 Helmuth Rogge, Holstein und Hohenlohe (Stuttgart, 1957), and Holstein und Harden 
(Munich, 1959). 

50J. Alden Nichols, Germany after Bismarck: The Caprivi Era 1890-1894 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1958). 

51 Wolfgang Mommsen, Max Weber und die deutsche Politik 1890-1920 (Tübingen, 1959); 
Regierte der Kaiser? Kriegstagebücher, Aufzeichnungen und Briefe des Chefs des Marinekabinetts 
Admiral Georg Alexander von Müller, 1914 bis 1918, ed. Walter Görlitz (Göttingen, 1959). 

52 Der Interfraktionelle Ausschuss 1917-18, ed. Erich Matthias and Rudolf Morsey, 1. und 2. 
Teil (Düsseldorf, 1959). Further information about the Kommission, which is subsidized 
by the West German Federal Republic and sponsors as well as coordinates research on Ger- 
man political history between 1871 and 1933, may be obtained by writing the Sekretariat of 
the Kommission at Schedestrasse 9, Bonn/Rh. 
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GESCHICHTE DES GRIECHISCH-ROMISCHEN ALTERTUMS. By Ulrich 
Kahrstedt. [Weltgeschichte in Einzeldarstellungen, Volume IL] (ad ed.; 
Munich: Verlag F. Bruckmann. 1952. Pp. 590. DM 23.80.) 

EUROPA IM ZEITALTER DES ABSOLUTISMUS, 1648-1789. By Fritz 
Wagner. [Weltgeschichte in Einzeldarstellungen, Volume V.] (2d ed.; Mu- 
nich: Verlag F. Bruckmann. 1959. Pp. x, 358. DM 22.) 

GESCHICHTE DES ABENDLANDES VON DER FRANZOSISCHEN 
REVOLUTION BIS ZUR GEGENWART, 1789-1945. By Wilhelm Momm- 
sen, [Weltgeschichte in Einzeldarstellungen, Volume VI.] (Munich: Verlag 
P, Bruckmann. c. 1951. Pp. 628. DM 21.) 


In 1943 Verlag F. Bruckmann of Munich planned a Weltgeschichte in Einzel- 
darstellungen; the first two volumes appeared in 1948, and the remaining seven 
during the ten years that followed. All the volumes, with the exception of II, V, 
and VI, listed above, have already been discussed individually in this journal: I, 
Agypten und Vorderasien im Altertum by Alexander Scharff and Anton Moortgat, 
AHR, LVII (Oct. 1951), 103-104; III, Europa im Mittelalter by Justus Hashagen, 
LVII (July 1952), 945-47; IV, Europa im Zeitalter von Renaissance, Reformation 
und Gegenreformation, 1450-1650, by Hellmuth Rössler, LXIII (Apr. 1958), 
651-52; VII, Geschichte Asiens by Ernst Waldschmidt et al., LVI (July 1951), 
894-95; VIII, Geschichte der Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika: Werden der 
Weltmacht by Ernst Samhaber, LX (July 1955), 981-82; and IX, Geschichte 
Mittel- und Südamerikas by Wilhelm Freiherr von Schoen, LIX (Jan. 1954), 
406-408. 

As the three volumes to be considered here complete the series, it is now pos- 
sible to appraise the project as a whole. Prepared by fourteen German historians of 
repute, the nine volumes are fitted to serve as superior textbooks or as informative 
treatises for the intelligent lay reader. In general they are factual rather than inter- 
pretative. The authors have endeavored to utilize the fruits of recent scholarship 
and to achieve a balanced and objective presentation, Altogether, the volumes in- 
clude some 5,300 pages, and the distribution of emphasis (estimated by continents) 
allows Europe about one-half, Asia one-fourth, the Americas one-fifth, and Africa 
one-twentieth of the total space. 

Each volume has been handled as an independent unit and there is occasional, 
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but not excessive, overlapping. The tendency to concentrate on major regions and 
civilizations sometimes leads to confusion in the treatment of intermediate areas 
and reduces the significance of contacts and interchanges between continents and 
cultures, In the absence of cross references the reader has often to link up con- 
temporaneous events for himself. The volumes do not attempt to suggest a general 
pattern or achieve a synthesis of world history. Nor do they follow a uniform pat- 
tern in their use of scholarly impedimenta: some include footnotes, bibliographies, 
maps, and chronological charts; some’offer none of these aids. 

As a whole, Weltgeschichte in Einzeldarstellungen runs to well over two mil- 
lion words and is distinguished by a succinct style and wealth of factual detail. A 
comparison with the Cambridge Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Histories sug- 
gests how definitely the Europocentric focus of half a century ago has been 
broadened. The authors have been less successful, however, in relating advances in 
science and technology to the course of historical development. 

Of the three volumes not previously reviewed, Ulrich Kahrstedt's contribution, 
Geschichte des Griechisch-Rómischen Altertums, dissects Hellenic, Hellenistic, and 
Roman society from about 700 B.c. to the death of Constantine in A.D. 337. In a 
manner reminiscent of Spengler, Kahrstedt traces the rise and decline of classical 
civilization as a great curve covering approximately one thousand years. Modern 
European civilization, as he sees it, is following a similar curve, as yet incomplete. 
His view "that Greco-Roman antiquity 1s a closed or self-contained development 
[abgeschlossene Entwicklung]|" divides it too sharply from the civilizations that 
preceded, paralleled, or followed it. But within the limits he has set he presents the 
political, economic, and cultural evolution of the Greek states, the post-Alexandrian 
empires, and the expansion of Roman rule in explicit detail. The volume includes 
one map and a twenty-seven-page index but no footnotes or bibliography. 

Fritz Wagner's Europa im Zeitalter des Absolutismus, 1648-1789, keeps war 
and politics in the foreground, concentrates on the leading states and statesmen, 
and all but ignores Italy, Switzerland, the Scandinavian countries, and the Otto- 
man Empire. Economic and colonial developments earn short summaries and in- . 
tellectual currents receive more adequate emphasis, but advances in science, tech- 
nology, and agriculture are scanted. Wagner has a gift for identifying the essential 
factors in a historical situation; his judgments are sound and realistic; his prose, 
interspersed with effective quotations, remains vigorous and readable despite its 
high compression. As a conventional and conscientious text on European history, 
1648-1789, bis volume merits sincere commendation despite a tendency to over- 
praise Hohenzollern statesmanship. It includes no maps, footnotes, or bibliography. 

Wilhelm Mommsen, grandson of Theodor Mommsen, is the author of Grósse 
und Versagen des deutschen Bürgertums and Stein, Ranke und Bismarck. His 
Geschichte des Abendlandes, 1789-1945, confines itself to European developments 
from 1789 to 1848, then broadens to include "the beginnings of a system of world 
states.” Bismarck’s policies are praised, those of William II and his advisers strongly 
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. condemned because German involvement in the Balkans and in world politics led 
to 1914. Up to this point the discussion is balanced, luminous, and persuasive 
despite Mommsen’s conservative sympathies. Unfortunately, after devoting over 
nine-tenths of his space to 1789-1914, he constricts the critical period 1914-1945 
to thirty-five pages instead of reserving it for a further volume.. As a companion 
to Wagner’s text, Mommsen’s volume is equally commendable for the nineteenth 
century, with the advantage of a heavier emphasis on international and global 
developments. It too omits footnotes, maps, and bibliography. 


Ithaca, New York GEOFFREY BRUUN 
THEORIES OF HISTORY: READINGS FROM CLASSICAL AND CON- 
TEMPORARY SOURCES. Edited with introductions and commentary by 
Patrick Gardiner. [Free Press Textbooks in Philosophy.] (Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press. c. 1959. Pp. ix, 549. $8.50.) \ 
WAS IST UND WAS WILL DIE GEISTESGESCHICHTE: ÜBER THEORIE 
UND PRAXIS DER ZEITGEISTFORSCHUNG. By Hans-Joachim Schoeps. 
(Göttingen: Musterschmidt Verlag. c. 1959. Pp. 133-) 


Tus first of these volumes, or the first half of it, should prove quite useful to 
that growing number of historians who feel that their students, at some point in 
their studies, should consider the philosophical implications of history. In this 
book of “Readings from Classical and Contemporary Sources,” Patrick Gardiner, 
a philosopher, finds such implications both in the epistemological presuppositions 
made unconsciously by historians and in the large interpretations of history made 
for the most part by nonhistorians. The first portion of the book, roughly half of 
it, should prove to be of greater worth in history classes than the second. The 
classical writings treated there range from Vico to Collingwood. Thirteen of them 
are interpretations of the historical process, while a mere four are devoted to what 
Gardiner rightly thinks has more recently become the principal concern in his- 
torical theory, “the nature of. historical knowledge.” In the first group are Vico, 
Kant, Herder, Condorcet, Hegel, Comte, Mill, Buckle, Marx, Plekhanov, Tolstoi, 
Spengler, and Toynbee. The second group includes Dilthey, Croce, Karl Mann- 
heim, and Collingwood. The selections are “reasonably large extracts” from cach 
of the authors—they average about fifteen pages each—and on the whole they are 
well chosen. A course in theories of history could well use them as its common 
core of reading. 

The second half of the book, “Recent Views Concerning Historical Knowledge 
and Explanation," will leave some historians a bit dubious. They will be disturbed 
perhaps because Gardiner draws upon the writings of philosophers to the almost 
total exclusion of historians. They will be annoyed even more in some cases be- 
cause the selections represent almost exclusively the dominant Anglo-American ` 
intellectual tradition of naturalism. As such, they reflect naturalism's preoccupa- 
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tion with principles derived from the analysis of the concepts and procedures of 
natural science. Gardiner puts it this way: "T have been largely concerned to show 
how the development of approaches and methods, which have proved fruitful 
in other areas of philosophical inquiry, have affected the treatment of problems 
raised by the theoretical examination of history.” Some historians may not be 
happy to see history reduced in this way to a special case of science, albeit an 
anomolous one. Any who are familiar with the work that has been done recently 
in the great German historiographical tradition will find the lack of representa- 
tive selections Jater than Dilthey a serious omission. The Anglo-American theorist 
of history might well learn from his German counterparts—from Nicolai Hart- 
mann, Troeltsch, Meinecke, Walther Hofer, and others—that the principles he is 
looking for are to be discovered in history itself; they cannot be brought into 
history from science or anywhere else without doing violence to history's distinctive 
character. 

Had Gardiner been looking for selections illustrative of the German tradition 
he might have found a typical one, though not a distinguished one, in the second 
of the books reviewed here. Hans-Joachim Schoeps has undertaken to define, 
describe, and even to prescribe a new discipline, Geistesgeschichte. American his- 
torians are likely to experience some difficulty understanding just what is signified 
by the term Geistesgeschichte. When they note that it seems much concerned with 
alterations of the Zeitgeist, they are likely to suspect in it a reappearance of Hegel’s 
Weltgeist and to flee for refuge all the way to Gardiner’s ghost-quelling naturalism. 
Schoeps does little to allay American fears of threatening German metaphysics, 
though he does specifically reject all metaphysical connotations of the Zeitgeist. 
His purpose is rather to elucidate and to justify a historical discipline that has arisen 
largely as a result of the continuing influence of Wilhelm Dilthey. This discipline 
has undertaken both the task of studying the totality of that which in any age is 
shared by individuals and makes of them recognizable members of their age and 
of tracing identifiable elements of this totality through a succession of ages or 
generations. Schoeps's interest and indeed his competence tend more to the prac- 
tical than to the theoretical. Possibly the most informative section of his book is that 
which discusses the sources of Getstesgeschichte—sermons, tracts, encyclopedias, 
lexicons, biographies, autobiographies, journals, letters, and so on. But Geistes- 
geschichte is too large a subject to discuss in a review. Indeed it is too large to 


discuss intelligibly in a small book like that of Schoeps. 


University of Oregon Lrovp R. Sorenson 


A READER’S GUIDE TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Edited by Bert F. 
Hoselitz. (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press. c. 1959. Pp. 256. Cloth $6.00, paper $2.95.) 
ETHICS AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Edited by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 
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(Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press. 1959. Pp. xiii, 127. 

$325.) 

Tus time when an adequately explanatory survey of the ideas and writings of 
social scientists could be contained im one small volume is long since past, but 
A Reader's Guide to the Social Sciences, written primarily to inform librarians, 
should be useful to all scholars. While the reader seldom achieves a satisfying grasp 
of a new concept or theory the various authors are able to indicate the importance 
of certain ideas, their place in the science, historically as well as ag and the 
best sources for more information. 

Of the eight essays, three, including a history of the social sciences over the 
last two hundred years, are by the editor. These involve a truly remarkable display 
of erudition in both English and European literature. When he reaches the present, 
Mr. Hoselitz seems too optimistic about the theoretical solidity of the social sci- 
ences. On page twenty, for example, he says: “There is to-day little dispute about 
basic theory either in economics or psychology,” whereas Walter R. Reitman on 
the concluding page of his survey of psychology says: "The net effect is a litera- 
ture which in many important areas is almost totally confused, congested and non- 
additive. The proverbial wheels of progress spin, but the gears don't mesh." In. 
the social sciences, as in medicine, there still seems room for disagreement as to 
what is fundamental. 

Historians presumably will not need to refer as often to Hoselitz’ essay on 
their subject as to the discussions of other social sciences. For the period to 1930 
the chapter provides a good survey of historical writing in the Western world, 
although American historians may object to dismissing Turner in nine lines 
and omitting discussion of Beard's influence. From a world view these are minor 
matters. But in failing to explore the issues or achievements of the last thirty years 
in Ámerican historiography the essay does not parallel the explanations of recent 
American development contained in the remaining chapters. 

While specialists in each discipline will probably take exception to some parts 
of these essays, just as I have in the case of history, the chapters on the other social 
sciences, including geography, seem uniformly good. On economics, for example, 
Hoselitz is broadly informed and penetrating. A specialist in comparative eco- 
nomic development, he notes that even in the case of cultures as similar as those 
of America and Britain, "the entire form of argument, exposition and validation 
of propositions in these [economic]works is contingent upon the value structure 
generally acknowledged in these countries." 

Relation of the value structure to social science theory and practice is the main 
theme of Ethics and the Social Sciences, comprised of six papers prepared in 1957 
for a conference at the University of Notre Dame. The essays, by four Catholics 
and two Protestants, range widely over pure and applied social science. As might 
be expected, the authors differ regarding the place of dogmatic tbeology. 
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In the opening paper Francis G. Wilson attacks “liberal” or “behavioral” social 
scientists for failure to find a place for the values of Thomistic philosophy in their 
methods and for assisting Communism by joining in the United Front of the 
1930's, by "campaigning against the Dies Committee . . . and, finally, in ‘breaking’ 
Senator McCarthy. . . .” Throughout the chapter the reader feels that Wilson is 
disturbed by and fearful of the effects of empirically oriented social science. But 
neither Christopher Dawson nor Herbert Johnson see any necessary conflict be- 
tween the social sciences and Catholic theology. “Moral philosophy” should estab- 
lish the social end to be pursued, the social sciences supply the facts and hypotheses 
that will serve as means. 

David Bidney and Kenneth Boulding both discuss the place left for values 
in their schemes of social science analysis. Bidney posits a metacultural reality, but 
his supracultural values are based on “their consequences for human well being,” 
for helping man to realize “his highest potentialities.” Boulding explains his own 
psychological concept of “image,” a term that he uses to cover a wide range of 
psychic processes, His discussion of the “value image” is on a theoretical level that 
‘does not involve particular theologies. 

From experience in discussions at the Wesleyan University Institute of Ethics 
and Politics James R. Brown defines the issues involved in an ethical approach to 
political and other practical social issues. His discussion emphasizes by its omission 
a key problem not dealt with in any of the essays: in the history of Western 
Europe and the United States the verbal conflicts of social scientists or the bloodier 
struggles of armed forces have seldom been between upholders of religion and 
ethics on the one side and atheistic materialists on the other, but usually between 
religious men with different backgrounds and interests, For their own inner good 
men need consciously held values, but firm values neither insure, nor perhaps even 
encourage, harmonious conduct. 


University of Pennsylvania Tomas C. CocHRAN 


HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE: AN INTRODUCTION. By 
L. W. H. Hull. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1959. Pp. xi, 


340. $5.00.) 


DesckrIBED as an attempt “to bridge the gap between science and the humanities 
by considering scientific ideas in a context of history and philosophy," this is a 
very old-fashioned book. The point of view and the general level of the author's 
information correspond to the late Victorian period. The result is that the book 
as a whole is of questionable value for the history student or the scientist and is 
worthless for historians of science. 

The presentation of "early science" exemplifies the level of scholarly informa- 
tion. Ignoring a half century of astonishingly fruitful research, the author repeats 
all the ancient errors, as that the Egyptians knew that the three-four-five triangle 
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contains a right angle (for which the evidence is actually negative), that they used 
this triangle in surveying, and that therefore “the famous theorem about the 
squares on the sides of a right-angled triangle was known to these people long 
before Pythagoras.” At the same time, the author omits the fantastic discoveries 
recently determined to have been made in Mesopotamia in astronomy and in math- 
ematical thought, which have revised and made precise our notions of the true 
character of Greek scientific originality. Another subject of fruitful historical re- 
search that is completely ignored is the development of mathematics and physics 
(notably statics and kinematics) in the late Middle Ages, chiefly the twelfth to 
fourteenth centuries—all of which is included in an old-fashioned and long-out- 
moded view of “dark ages” when a “dismal state of things endured for centuries 
in the west.” 

In a similar vein Copernicus is praised for “the most daring step.” The author 
learnedly points out that “There is no mention of Aristarchus, but no doubt 
Copernicus knew of him” and eleven pages later alleges that the editor of Coperni- 
cus’ book “Osiander struck out references to Aristarchus." The old errors persist 
here, as that the Copernican system was “simpler” than the Ptolemaic; while new 
ones are added, as that Copernicus wrote the preface to The Revolutions, that the 
“third motion” of the earth is the precession, or that Tycho “improved” the 
Copernican system. 

The reader will no doubt be surprised, as I was, to find that the work of 
Priestley and of Lavoisier is considered among “other developments in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries,” that the eighteenth century is all but completely 
omitted, and that the chapter on the nineteenth century deals exclusively with 
evolution. Then, a bare ten pages suffice for the twentieth century, all relatively 
modern and recent philosophy of science being discarded. Such a book hardly 
can satisfy any serious historian in this country because his view of almost any 
aspect of the history of science is bound to be better informed and more critical 
than the one he will encounter here, Thus it is difficult indeed to conceive of the 
class of people for whom it was intended. 


Harvard University I. BERNARD COHEN 


STUDIES PRESENTED TO THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION FOR 
THE HISTORY OF REPRESENTATIVE AND PARLIAMENTARY 
INSTITUTIONS. Volume XVIII, Xth INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES, ROME, 1955. (Louvain: Editions Nauwel- 
aerts. 1958. Pp. 259. 290 fr. B.) 


Tue eighteenth volume of this series contains eight papers read at the Tenth 
International Congress of Historical Sciences, held at Rome in 1955, together with 
four other contributions and a sketch of the activities of the International Com- 
mission in the years 1952-1958 by Professor E. Lousse. Miss Helen Cam, presi- 
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dent of the Commission, contributes a preface summarizing the volume’s contents. 
As she observes, members of the Commission today are mòre interested in the 
interrelations of theory and practice, as revealed by the works of jurists and publi- 
cists, and in the structure and functions of assemblies. A generation ago the bal- 
ance of interest was in institutional origins. 

Two of the papers are by American scholars. Professor Caroline Robbins poses 
the question, once more, of why the English Parliament survived the Age of 
Absolutism, and then analyzes the answers to this question given by writers of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Her historiographical essay is an inter- 
esting study of “comparative history” as it emerges from several dozen historical, 
philosophical, and polemical works. 

Of equal interest is the essay by Gavin I. Langmuir on “Counsel and Capetian 
Assemblies,” in which some important distinctions are drawn. Not only was the 
Curia Regis of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries concerned only with judicial 
business; nonjudicial consultations, in which the king took counsel on matters of 
great import, occurred only at assemblies that were ad hoc, informal, and not to 
be thought of as “expanded sessions of the curia regis.” Service of court, the Curia 
Regis, had nothing to do with the king’s obligation to consult and the vassal’s 
obligation to give counsel. Counsel is thus removed from any institutional con- 
text: “the emphasis is still on the function and not the institution.” 

Another distinction is drawn between counsel (frequently sought, to ensure 
the wisdom of a decision) and consent (infrequently sought, only when a decision 
might affect the rights of those consenting). This formula may fit the evidence in 
Capetian France, but it is interesting that the English Chancery seemed unaware 
of such a distinction. Magna Carta, c.12, for example, employs the phrase per 
commune consilium where consensum alone would fit Langmuir's formula; in 
John's charter of 1214 on free elections the granting clause reads liberaliter mera 
et spontanea voluntate, de communi consensu baronum nostrorum, coticessimus; 
and again, in 1213 John had conceded his realm to be held as a fief of the pope 
nostra bona spontaneaque voluntate ac communi consilio baronum nostrorum. It 
would appear, at least on the English side, to be difficult to fit counsel and consent 
into neat and mutually exclusive categories, Perhaps what Langmuir regrets to be, 
among modern historians, "a thorough confusion of counsel and consent" may 
turn out to be less confused and more nearly a just appreciation of the "fusion" 
of concepts typical of the high Middle Ages than his interpretation can explain 
or allow. 


University of Minnesota Roserr S. Horr 


ESSAIS SUR LES DROITS DE L'HOMME EN EUROPE (PREMIERE 
SÉRIE). By Maurizio Alciator et al. Under the direction of and with an intro- 
duction by Robert Pelloux. [Bibliothèque Européenne, published under the 
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auspices of l'Institut Universitaire d'Études Européennes de Turin, Volume I.] 
(Turin: Libreria Scientifica Editrice, G, Giappichelli; Paris: Librairie Générale 
de Droit et de Jurisprudence. 1959. Pp. vii, 180.) 

LE POUVOIR. Volume I. By R. McKeon et al. [Institut International de Philoso- 
phie Politique, Annales de Philosophie politique, Number 1.] (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1956. Pp. xii, 177. 600 fr.) 

LE POUVOIR, Volume II, THÉORIE. By G. Davy et al. [Institut International 
de Philosophie Politique, Annales de Philosophie politique, Number 2.] (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1957. Pp. 213. 720 fr.) 

LE DROIT NATUREL. By H. Kelsen et al. [Institut International de Philoso- : 
phie Politique, Annales de Philosophie politique, Number 3.] (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1959. Pp. 229. 960 fr.) 


In the first essay of the two-volume symposium Le Pouvoir Richard McKeon 
observes that the language of political science was clearer in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries than it is today, clearer, that is, to the educated minority in 
Europe and America with their similar backgrounds and problems than today's 
political vocabulary is to its global audience with their diverse educations and their 
innumerable combinations of human and material circumstances. The men of the 
Enlightenment did not foresee the strains to which wider communications and 
deeper experience would subject their categories. Their descendants, among them 
the authors of the above books, have persevered, however. They have set up some 
classifications that make sense in Western Europe, America, and scattered parts 
of the world, and they are able to converse intelligibly with each other, and hope 
in the future to widen the discussion. 

The three volumes issued under the auspices of the Institut International de 
Philosophie Politique are the work of some two dozen Europeans and Americans 
of the first rank. On the subject of power one finds, among others, Carl J. Fried- 
rich's discussion of constitutionalism, Jean-Jacques Chevallier’s study of the English 
Utilitarians, Jacques Maritain's paper on democracy and authority, Herbert W. 
Schneider's essay on power and duty, and Arnold Zurcher's reflections on leader- 
ship. The volume devoted to Droit naturel consists mainly of philosophical analysis, 
of which the first 123 pages are a tightly reasoned survey of the possible avenues 
to justice; in the end the author, Hans Kelsen, refuses to evaluate positive law by 
means of natural law. His essay, together with shorter ones by Ch. Perelmann, 
Norberto Bobbio, Marcel Prélot, Ch. Eisenmann, and others, amounts to a semi- 
nar in jurisprudence. The Essais sur les droits de l'homme en Europe, also inter- 
national in authorship, were sponsored by the Institut Universitaire d'Études 
Européennes de Turin. The objective is comparative study of institutions, and 
the material is for the most part refreshingly different, the sort of thing one could 
not easily lay one's hand on were this book not available. There are descriptions 
of theories and facts concerning individual liberty under the constitutions of Italy, ' 
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Belgium, Great Britain, Switzerland, Austria, and West Germany. France 1s 
missing (promised for a later volume), but there is important French material in 
an essay on “La liberté d’opinion du fonctionnaire en droit comparé européen,” 
just as elsewhere there are useful case studies of the outlawing of the Neo-Nazi 
and Communist parties in West Germany. All of the essays in this collection were 
written in awareness of two standards for comparison: the Universal Declaration 
of the Rights of Man adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations in 
December 1948, and the Convention for the Safeguarding of the Rights of Man 
and of Fundamental Liberties signed by the members of the Council of Europe 
in November 1950. The United Nations Declaration is a reminder of aspirations 
toward universal standards still far beyond reach. On the other hand the nations of 
the original Enlightenment are shown to have broadened their conceptions of 
human rights. The Italian constitution of 1947 is a remarkable document which 
compares favorably with the United Nations Declaration. Like the latter, it con- 
tains passages in which controversial subjects are hidden behind imprecise wording, 
and some of its principles still need implementation by legislation, but it is a far 
cry from the Statuto of 1848. Great Britain, now a welfare state, is striving to 
extend legal traditions of justice and equity to its multitudinous administrative 
decisions. Switzerland still enshrines laissez faire in principle, while Austria and 
Belgium have kept social benefits out of their constitutional guarantees, but all 
three of these states have adopted welfare legislation piecemeal. One is struck by 
the similarities and differences in these constitutions: if the problems and their 
solutions are to some extent similar, the legal traditions revealed when a particular 
situation is explained are always unique. Compare, for example, Hilary Cart- 
wright’s article on Great Britain with Theo Ktindig’s and Ernest Aellig’s essays 
about Switzerland, especially with reference to political parties aiming at the 
overthrow of the state. But circumstances count too: compare Marc Chartier’s 
article on outlawing parties in West Germany with Antoine Frasseto’s material on 
French toleration of Communist civil servants. 

As an appendix to this collection of special studies there is a useful outline of a 
course given by the editor, Professor Robert Pelloux of the University of Lyon, at 
the Institut Universitaire d'Études Européennes de Turin. This logical arrangement 
of the problems having to do with liberty might well serve as a bridge between 
the institutional materials of the Essais sur les droits de l'homme and the philo- 
sophical discussions of the volumes on Pouvoir and Droit naturel. Historians will 
perhaps feel more at home with the institutions, but will recognize in the other 
volumes a wealth of intellectual history, together with an accounting of the cur- 
rent status of some celebrated beliefs of past times when it was expected that 
reason and liberty would quickly tour the world. 


Swarthmore College Pau. H. Berm 
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A REAPPRAISAL OF FRANCO-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 1830-1871. By 
Henry Blumenthal. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. c. 1959. 
Pp. xiv, 255. $6.00.) 


“Tue myth of the uninterrupted historic friendship between France and the 
United States has been perpetuated in spite of the overwhelming evidence against 
it. The two countries moved from one controversy to another during the period 
from the July Revolution to the end of the Franco-Prussian War and established 
a long record of wars that did not occur... ." These two sentences from the 
conclusion of Mr. Blumenthal's monograph summarize its content in a nutshell. 
It may be questioned whether the "myth" has been quite so persistent as the 
phrasing suggests, but whatever vitality remains to it should succumb to the 
author's presentation of the results of his thorough investigations. It appears from 
bis bibliography and footnotes that his research had led him into virtually every 
likely depository of relevant material in France and the United States. His organi- 
zation of material is topical from 1830 to the American Civil War. Four chapters 
deal’ with the effects of republican ideology, general diplomatic relations, specific 
“Franco-American incidents," and economic relations. Then follow three chapters 
on "The Civil War and France," “The Maximilian Affair,” “The United States 
and the Franco-Prussian War," and a short “Conclusion.” The general picture 
presented is one of chronic mutual distrust and suspicion. French monarchical gov- 
ernments, whether under Louis Philippe or Napoleon ID, suspected the United 
States of plans to conquer the world for democracy and identified this supposed 
objective with its expansionist ambitions in the Western Hemisphere. The attempts 
of such French governments, working when possible in conjunction with Eng- 
Jand, to "contain" the United States were well known in America and were pro- 
ductive of distrust and dislike on this side of the ocean. Periods of republican 
government in France, 1848 to 1851 and after the fall of Napoleon III, brought 
expressions of ideological compatibility and talk of republican alliances. That the 
United States maintained its position of cool neutrality toward France and Prussia 
after the fall of Napoleon III produced bitter resentment in French republican 
circles. The chapter on “The United States and the Franco-Prussian War" seemed 
to this reviewer the most valuable. Those on the Civil War and Maximilian, 
though well done, present little of importance that is new on these well- worked 
episodes, and the earlier chapters, treating rather trivial matters in great detail, 
make tiresome reading. Perhaps it is captious to complain that the author repeat- 
edly refers to the United States as "the Union" and that he says "disinterested" 
when he means “uninterested,” but it is unfortunate that he should refer to the 
journalist and diplomat John L. O'Sullivan, author of the phrase "Manifest Des- 
tiny," as I. L. O'Sullivan. 


Hobart and William Smith Colleges Juros W. Prarr 
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SMOKE IN THE HILLS: POLITICAL TENSION IN THE MOROGORO 
DISTRICT OF TANGANYIKA. By Roland Young and Henry Fosbrooke. 
[Northwestern University African Studies, Number 4.] (Evanston, Ill.: North- 
western University Press. c. 1960. Pp. xii, 212. $5.50.) 

AFRICA: ITS PEOPLES AND THEIR CULTURE HISTORY. By George 
Peter Murdock. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1959. Pp. xii, 
456. $8.75.) 


Borsa of these books deal with the history of Africa, and both were written 
by scholars who are not, at least in a narrowly professional sense, historians. 
Here the similarity ends. Young and Fosbrooke treat their subject in microcosm, 
with an approach that is narrow in time, place, and emphasis. They have set 
out to examine the political institutions and political history of the Luguru people 
(only 200,000 out of the eight million in modern Tanganyika), and their detailed 
discussion covers only the past fifteen years. Real depth of analysis is only possible, 
perhaps, in a narrow field of this kind, and their contribution is more important 
than the narrow limits of the subject might indicate. The authors are concerned 
with the interaction between the segmentary political institutions of a "tribe 
without rulers" and the hierarchically organized bureaucracy created by the West- 
ern administration. Their study is, therefore, enlightening on the operations of 
"indirect rule" in many other parts of Africa, though they refuse, quite correctly, 
to generalize from the evidence gathered in their single case study. 

From the point of view of the historian, however, their book is not quite 
satisfying. It is oriented toward solving problems of the immediate future by 
examining the failures of the immediate past. Its span in time is too short to 
iluminate fully the process of change in African society during the colonial 
period. The authors are too much concerned with the way in which the future 
may grow out of the present to do the best possible job of showing how the pres- 
ent grew out of the past. Still, historians have no legitimate complaint. Ás long 
as they neglect the study of African history, they must continue to be grateful for 
the crumbs that drop from the table of the other social scientists; and this work 
is a valuable contribution to the study of recent change in Africa. 

Professor Murdock's work, on the other hand, deals with African history in 
macrocosm, presenting not only a description of African cultures as they were on 
the eve of the European invasions but also an account of the broader aspects of 
culture history during the previous seven thousand years. It has some characteristics 
of a textbook, but it 1s not merely a work designed to summarize the findings of 
others. The book is based on the multitude of individual studies by archaeologists 
and anthropologists, but it moves far from the specific and local in reinterpreting 
the main lines of African development. 

Murdock's principal contribution is the originality and boldness of synthesis 
and interpretation, but these same elements are also its major weakness—and 
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perhaps that of any work of this kind. He sets out, explicitly ignoring the existing 
hypotheses, to present a new synthesis without first demolishing the older ones. 
The enormous span and scope of the work, furthermore, makes it impossible for 
him to defend his new interpretations at length. There are no footnotes; therefore 
it is dificult and sometimes impossible to check the authorities on which his 
interpretations are based. We are left with an extremely interesting and often 
challenging set of suggestions, to which the only possible verdict is “not proven.” 
~ In spite of this difficulty, and in spite of many errors in detail, Murdock’s 
survey is the best thing of its kind now available in English. It must be used with 
care, however, and it is likely to be superseded in the near future, both in detail 
and as a whole. To say this is not to minimize the real value of Murdock’s contri- 
bution. He deserves full credit for his achievement—and for his courage. 


University of Wisconsin Prue D. CURTIN 
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HELLENISTIC CIVILIZATION AND THE JEWS. By Victor Tcherikover. 
Translated by S. Applebaum. (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 
America. 1959. Pp. vii, 566. $6.00.) 


Tuts is a notable book, and since few scholars could use it in its original 
Hebrew version, we must be very grateful to Dr. Applebaum and to the Jewish 
Publication Society for making it generally available at a modest price. It is 
nothing less than an attempt to see through Jewish eyes the three centuries of 
Hellenistic history and the process of acculturation known as Hellenism in the 
light of all the sources. An introduction sets the stage: this is a study of cultural 
contact. Thereafter the treatment of “Hellenistic Civilization" is broken down 
into two major sections, in Palestine and in the Diaspora (actually in Egypt only, 
due to the nature of the evidence). In each section there is a survey of political 
history in so far as it relates to the problem, a study of urbanization, society, eco- 
nomics, and the cultural climate. There follow four appendixes dealing with 
detailed problems, 124 pages of notes, a short bibliography, and an inadequate 
index, It is a major contribution to one of the most difficult periods and problems 
in ancient history, and it will be widely used and discussed. 

The author was well qualified for his task. He had worked extensively with the 
city planning and foundations of the Hellenistic period and with the relations be- 
tween Egypt and Palestine in the third century s.c. More recently he collaborated 
in the publication of a Corpus Papyrorum ]udaicarum, and as a professor in Israel 
had the opportunity to know the area and the cultural problems of Judaism in its 
own independent state as well as elsewhere. His death has been a serious loss to 
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our discipline, but we are fortunate in this volume to have a full expression of 
his views on so important a topic. 

I do not dwell on the historical side. In a work of synthesis one 1s compelled 
to generalize, and there is probably no area of history where generalization is more 
dangerous. The length of time, the varied geography and history, the variety and 
complexity of experience, and the unevenness and general inadequacy of the 
sources make the period a difficult one. Small areas of intense illumination are sepa- 
rated by wide stretches of almost total darkness. No reader will agree with every- 
thing, but the author's familiarity with the papyri gives him insight, and I am 
everywhere impressed with his imagination and sound judgment. His reconstruc- 
tion of the background and course of the Hasmonaean revolt seems to me bril- 
liant. He argues convincingly that the religious question was not primary: the 
issue was originally political and social, and it was only when the Hasidim rose 
against the Hellenizers that Jewish worship was forbidden. Later, in an oddly 
similar way, the Pharisees were driven into opposition to the Hasmonacan dynasty, 
which accepted the legal philosophy of the Sadducees; it was rich against poor, 
the city against the country again, although at that point all claimed to be 
orthodox. 

The problem of the Diaspora is treated with an understanding born of experi- 
ence. Philo wrote that one country could not support all of the Jews, and that may 
have been as much true in his day as it is at present, but the author takes (i£ I 
understand him) the expansion of population to be a result rather than a cause. 
The first Diaspora was compulsory, to Babylonia and to Egypt. Thereafter arose 
the cultural problem: Jewish communities established, as the Emperor Claudius 
wrote, “in cities not their own." The Jews were tenacious of their ancestral ways, 
which included certain self-governing institutions; although attracted by Greek 
rationalism, they tried to base their conduct on the fear of God. Anti-Semitism 
was (according to the author) the inevitable consequence, the only solution being 
an in-gathering of the exiles. The experience of Zionism is evidently influential 
here. 

The volume is not only a study of Judaism. Every student of Hellenism will 
read and meditate with profit on the question: What was the culture of the Greeks 
in their own Hellenistic Diaspora? As the author points out, they were not all, 
perhaps less and less, Greek in blood, not all "cultured," or even much educated. 
What was the mentality of the Hellenistic Greeks? Even after Rostovtzeff's monu- 
mental volumes, we still seek a solution. We have little direct evidence for their 
impact on other nationalities and cultures, but we may see something of them 
through the eyes of Jews, ancient and modern. 


Yale University C. Braprorp WELLES 
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HISTOIRE DE LA GAULE ROMAINE (120 AVANT J.-C.-451 APRES 
J.-C.): COLONISATION OU COLONIALISME? By J. J. Hatt. Preface 
by Jéróme Carcopino. [Bibliothéque Historique.] (Paris: Payot. 1959. Pp. 405. 
2,800 fr.) 


More than thirty years have passed since the publication of the eighth and last 
volume of Camille Jullian's monumental Histoire de la Gaule. Even today no one- 
volume work can replace it, and Professor Hatt does not aim at doing so. Since 
then, however, many books and articles have appeared, especially in archaeology, 
epigraphy, and numismatics, that add to the information at Jullian's disposal and 
sometimes require new interpretation of the evidence that he had. A short and 
readable history of Gaul from the Roman to the Germanic invasions is thus 
welcome. Popular opinion also has changed. “Colonialism” is an ugly word, even 
when it means no more than a hesitancy to turn a government over to savages. 
A reappraisal of the Roman experience in Gaul is thus all the more meaningful. 

Gallic resistance to Rome was long and bitter, particularly in the north and 
east, where the tribes were not already partly Romanized or Hellenized, but the 
Roman annexation, once completed, was a great success for both nations. Relieved 
from fear of the Germans and mollified by the grant of self-government and 
Roman citizenship, the Gallic upper classes at least were won over and their loyalty 
to the Empire rarely wavered. Separatist movements, led by the frontier legions 
or the semi-Germanized peoples of the north, found little support among the 
nobility or the urban middle class of the south. The Gauls might take up arms in 
behalf of their own candidate for the purple, such as Albinus, Constantine, or 
Julian, but the majority did not want independence. The Gallic Empire of Postu- 
mus was created by the troops on the frontiers. The urbanized south accepted it 
only because the central government of Gallienus was unable even to maintain 
order in Gaul, much less protect it from the Germans. Tetricus, the last Gallic 
ruler, literally fell into the arms of Aurelian, the restorer of the unity of the 
Empire. The Gallic upper classes never wholly lost faith in the imperial ideal. 
Even in the catastrophes of the fifth century, when German tribes were streaming 
through Gaul and whole districts were in the hands of the outlaw bands of the 
Bagaudae, the surviving literature shows that its writers were still pathetically con- 
fident that the worst was already over and that the Empire would rise again in 
glory. | 

Hatt writes well and has a wide knowledge of his material, although he seems 
more at home in the French and German literature than in the English. He might 
have profited by the use of Percy Webb's study of the coins of the Gallic Empire 
in Volume V, Part II of Mattingly and Sydenham, The Roman Imperial Coinage, 
and A. N. Sherwin-White's analysis of the attitude of the provincials to the Empire 
in The Roman Citizenship. But he has independently reached many of their 
conclusions. 


University of Louisville Laurence Lez Howe 
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DAS ZEITALTER IUSTINIANS. Volume I. By Berthold Rubin. (Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter & Ca. 1960. Pp. xiv, 539.) 


Tus is the first volume of an important work on the Age of Justinian which, 
when completed, will comprise four volumes. The first volume emphasizes the 
nature and origin of the political ideology current in sixth-century Byzantium. 
An introductory part focuses on ancient ideas of kingship which it traces from 
the monarchies of the most ancient East to the reign of Justinian's uncle and 
predecessor, Justin I. The second section discusses the personalities of Justinian and 
of his famous wife Theodora. The following chapter is entirely devoted to the 
imperial idea and to the program of the opposition. Here Rubin analyzes the 
constitutional basis of Justinian's power (divine grace, lex regia, and so on), the 
principal attributes of imperial power (again divine grace, imperial providence for 
the Empire, imperial fortune and victory), and the propagandistic aspects of Jus- 
tinian's legislation (here the author breaks entirely new ground). The chapter 
closes with a long section on the literature of the age viewed from the point of 
view of the writers’ political attitudes toward Justinian’s regime. 

Rubin's treatment of Procopius is particularly original. He shows that Proco- 
pius accepts the official imperial ideology, but, as spokesman for a group of con- 
servative military officers, bureaucrats, senators, and large landowners, objects 
violently to Justinian’s applications of this ideology in foreign, military, and 
domestic matters. Rubin successfully demonstrates this tendency even in Proco- 
pius Buildings and Wars, but of course it finds its clearest expression in the 
Secret History. He shows convincingly that Procopius criticism of the regime 
culminates in an “apocalyptic” view according to which Justinian as Antichrist 
wages aggressive war, depopulates the Empire, and mercilessly exploits his sub- 
jects. This apocalyptic view of Emperor and Empire emerges as the culmination 
of a long literary tradition of political opposition traced by Rubin from Tacitus 
throughout the Byzantine period down to the Russia of Ivan the Terrible. The 
fourth and final chapter is a detailed narrative and analysis of Justinian’s eastern 
politics and warfare. 

It is difficult to give adequate notice of the wealth of information and especially 
of the fresh and suggestive ideas presented by the author. Text and more than 
twelve hundred footnotes, some of them excursuses of more than twenty pages 
(e.g., on the works of art depicting Justinian; publication [propositio] of Justin- 
ian’s laws; Procopius’ “apocalypse”) are mines of substantive and bibliographical 
information. The illustrations are good; some of the maps, however, are so crowded 
as to be of little use. Rubin is at his best where, as he himself declares, the experi- 
ence of the Nazi period has sharpened his historical understanding of the ofhcial 
propaganda of an autocratic regime and of the fanatic but usually muted voice 
of the opposition. To judge by this first volume, a new appraisal of Justinian’s 
policy will emerge from Rubin’s work: by reconquering the West at a horrible 
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cost to both Byzantium and the West, Justinian missed a great historical oppor- 
tunity, that of winning over and seizing political leadership in the West through 
an alliance with the Germanic kingdoms, notably with Ostrogothic Italy. Yet 
the Hitler period has also left its imprint on Rubin’s work in less desirable ways. 
The style is often metaphorical and prolix in the extreme and makes considerable 
demands on the reader’s powers of perseverance. The lessons of the Nazi and 
postwar periods guide Rubin in the posing of historical problems, in his narrative, 
and in his analysis—surely a legitimate procedure. They also give occasion to 
footnotes, excursuses, and even lengthy insertions in the text, a practice that is 
highly questionable as it distracts the reader’s attention from sixth-century Byzan- 
tium. More dangerous is a tendency to apply racial theories: Justinian belongs to 
the Dinaric race; Theodora’s appearance demonstrates that she did not have 
“Nordic blood”; a very favorable evaluation of the potentials of the Germanic 
world, especially of the Ostrogoths, permeates the volume and affects its main 
thesis as explained above. The work, then, must be used with caution, but it is safe 
to predict that it will become an indispensable tool for students of late antiquity 
and be a notable challenge to research, It is hoped that Rubin will be able to com- 
plete his great project within a reasonable time. 


University of Michigan PAUL J. ALEXANDER 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY, 1307-1399. By May McKisack. | The Oxford 
History of England, Volume V.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1959. 
Pp. xix, 598. $8.00.) 


Tue great gap in the Oxford History of England, which covered all the later 
medieval centuries, is at last almost filled. With the appearance of Professor 
McKisack’s volume only the fifteenth century is left, and Dr. Jacob is well on 
his way to completing this difficult assignment. 

Professor McKisack has written the best survey of fourteenth-century England 
that we possess. Her book is clear, well organized, and very readable. Though 
she has limited herself to little more than five hundred pages, she has dealt with 
all the important problems, and her chapters never seem compressed or hurried. 

The author’s own research has made her an expert on many phases of four- 
teenth-century politics. In addition, she has consulted all the important works on 
the period; the only apparent omission is Gray’s Influence of the Commons on 
Early Legislation. Her judgments on controversial issues are always moderate, 
which means that they have a good chance of being sound. In spite of her gener- 
ously acknowledged debt to Maude Clarke, Professor McKisack does not accept 
all her teacher’s theories about the origins of impeachment or the significance of 
the Modus Tenendi Parliamentum. She likewise rejects the extreme interpreta- 
tions of other scholars of the Statute of York or the crisis of 1340-1341. In short, 
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the student can be sure that in most cases this book gives him the a held 
by the majority of scholars. 

Yet while there is good authority for each separate statement in e text, the 
over-all impression left by the book seems to me somewhat misleading. There is 
no sense of strain or crisis, no suggestion that the foundations of English govern- 
ment and English society were threatened. Professor McKisack is quite aware 
that there were serious political, economic, and social problems in fourteenth-cen- 
tury England, but she treats each one as a separate episode instead of placing them 
in a general pattern of deterioration. As a result everything seems to be developing 
smoothly and normally with only transitory setbacks, and the fourteenth century 
looks much like the thirteenth. 

To be specific, Professor McKisack apparently does not believe that there was 
a dangerous increase in the power of the aristocracy or that the aristocracy used 
this power unwisely and with little sense of responsibility. She praises the ability - 
of Edward III to hold the loyalty of his magnates without admitting that he did 
this by yielding to them at home and by waging futile wars abroad. She admires 
the efficiency of the new system of military indentures without mentioning its 
dangers. She minimizes the influence of the magnates on the Commons. She 
notes the rise of the justices of the peace without suggesting that this may have 
weakened the control of the central government over local affairs. 

This all depends, of course, on the feeling that each scholar develops about the 
characteristics of a given period. It is quite possible that the fourteenth century 
was less disastrous than I think and that Professor McKisack is right in stressing 
continuity rather than instability. In any case, she has written an interesting book, 
and one that will be useful for a long time to come.’ 


Princeton University JosepH R. STRAYER 


PETRARCH’S LATER YEARS. By Ernest H. Wilkins. [Mediaeval Academy 
of America Publication Number 70.] (Cambridge, Mass.: the N 1959. 
Pp. xiv, 322. $8.00.) 


Tuts work is a continuation of the author's Petrarch’s Eight Years in Milan 
(1958) and carries out with equal success the task of determining the chronological 
order of Petrarch’s literary work and the spiritual experiences that shaped it dur- 
ing the years 1361-1374. Petrarch was most active during this closing period of 
his life in revising and sifting, with an eye to the judgment of posterity, the literary 
production of a lifetime. The chronological succession of the letters of these years 
(the later Familiares and the Seniles) was disturbed on occasion by the poet's 
efforts to obtain a topical grouping or to link variations of a central theme. The 
personal experiences and impressions that encouraged such groupings may be best 
illustrated, perhaps, from the years 1361-1362. During his mission to Paris in 
1361 Petrarch had contended, in conversations with his friend Pierre Bersuire, 
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that the current military misfortunes of France and Italy were assignable to the 
decay of mores and disciplina in their armed forces, and not to the vagaries of 
Fortuna, “nudum et inane nomen” (Fam. XXII, 14). The promise then given to 
explain the causes of Italy’s military decline was discharged in Fam. XXIII, 1, in 
which Petrarch lamented the moral decline which permitted small bands of 
condottiert to devastate the fairest provinces of the country. His appeal to Charles 
IV in the same letter to suppress these mercenary troops introduced the theme of 
a renewed intervention of the Emperor in Italy, which formed the main motif of 
the following letter (Fam. XXIII, 2). Finally, Petrarch's invective against the 
condottieri reflected the mounting indignation of his fellow residents in Milan, 
mercilessly taxed by Galeazzo Visconti to meet the cost of his growing army of 
foreign mercenaries. 

The temporary deterioration of Petrarch’s relations with the Emperor Charles. 
IV in the early 1360’s might also have received proportionate emphasis. There is 
little doubt that Petrarch’s failure to fulfill his promise of 1362 to appear in Prague 
had excited some irritation there. Hence the poet's remonstrance against the use of 
the second plural form of address by the Imperial Chancellor Jan ze Stfeda was 
not based merely on grammatical grounds, but was also a reproach for the chan- 
cellor’s abandonment of the more intimate second person singular form. The 
letter should be related to Fam. X XIII, 16, which revealed a fruitless effort by Jan 
to restore Petrarch to the imperial favor. 

The author has cast a wide net for his bibliography, and few items have 
escaped him. For the disputed date of Sen. XVI, 1, reference might have been made 
to Giovanni de Caesaris, Una lettera di Francesco Petrarca a Luca de Penna 
(1937). Petrarch's friend Pietro Pilleo has been the subject of.a biography by P. 
Stacul, Il cardinale Pileo da Prato (1957). But these are trivial matters in relation 
to the real achievement of the author, who has charted the physical and intellectual 
itinerary of Petrarch in the evening of his life with meticulous accuracy and 
scholarship. 


McGill University C. C. BAYLEY 


| Modern Europe 
THE ENGLISH CHANNEL: A HISTORY. By James A. Williamson. (Cleve- 
land, Ohio: World Publishing Company. c. 1959. Pp. 381. $6.00.) 


IN this readable volume Britain's leading maritime historian uses the English 
Channel as the base from which to develop the history of the English coast of the 
Channel “and the activities upon it of nature and man, from the shaping of the 
coast in ancient times to the making of the holiday resorts in modern.” This, from 
the author's preface, well expresses the scope of the volume. Within that frame- 
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work it is a part of the broader history of England itself, much of which can only 
be indicated in general terms. Although it does have a limited scope it is a real 
contribution, helpful in reaching a better understanding of English history as a 
whole. | 

To cover eight thousand years of history in a single volume requires careful 
selection of material and strict adherence to the selected scope if the result is to be 
worthwhile. Less than one-fifth of the volume is devoted to the period before 1066. 
After that fateful year the tempo increases and we are exposed to life, people, and 
events as we are led through history to the present. Even though much of it is 
derived from deduction medieval historians should find plausible the author's ex- 
planation of why and how William the Conqueror selected Hastings in advance 
as his base of operations for the invasion of England. After covering this great 
event the author is on firmer ground for documentation. The volume has no 
formal bibliography but authority or source is indicated either in the text or by 
appropriate footnote. In his coverage of the rise and decline of the Cinque Ports, 
the evolution of the western Channel ports, the development of seagoing ships, the 
expansion of English trade and of English interests to the New World and over- 
seas, and the wars and events of modern times, the author does not stray from his 
chosen pattern, His self-discipline in this respect is a tribute to his skill in handling 
the material of maritime history. He writes from a lifelong and intimate knowl- 
edge of the region. The reader develops the feeling that this is a work of love, a 
feature that gives the volume a special charm. 

The reader senses a quality of intimacy with the subject matter of the work 
without being able to describe it, explain it, or even point out examples, While it 
was written for the general reader rather than the professional historian it is solid 
history and a substantial contribution to the broader history of England. 


Newport, Rhode Island BERN ANDERSON 


LOCAL HISTORY IN ENGLAND. By W. G. Hoskins. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 1959. Pp. xi, 196. $5.00.) 


THE most distinguished of contemporary English local historians has produced 
a manual on the writing of local history. Although the book is addressed to ama- 
teurs, it will be henceforward required reading for any serious student of English 
local history. Mr. Hoskins begins with a brief but illuminating historical survey of 
the writing of English local history since the sixteenth century. He then discusses 
the particular problems of writing parish, manorial, urban, and institutional his- 
tory, with successive chapters for each category. As he has done elsewhere, Hoskins 
here emphasizes the extreme importance of topography and of buildings, insisting 
very properly that the local historian must visit the scene in person and not be 
afraid to wet his feet in a personal examination of sites. Throughout the book the 
author points out the rich variety of material available to the local historian, warns 
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against too close attachment to the written (and particularly the legal) document, 
and insists (an important matter for English readers) that local history is not 
limited to the remoter past. 

The book contains advice of both a practical and of a more theoretical kind. 
The first includes considerable bibliographical data, particularly as to methods and 
the use of sources, and an important discussion of various classes of documents 
with which the local historian has to deal. Some of this information is in the body 
of the text; a systematic selection is included at the end of the book. More theoreti- 
cal and of more general interest to scholars not working in English history are 
Hoskins’ reflections on the scope and purpose of local history. He insists that the 
local historian must be more than a mere collector of facts about the past, that he 
must have in mind specific questions that he seeks to answer, that he try to form 
at least tentative patterns, and that he never lose sight of the framework of more 
general historical development. If the book were not addressed to the amateur, 
the author might have had more to say about the problems of writing social his- 
tory, a concern that too few English historians have yet voiced. 

Many of the best things in the book are to be found in the specific instances or 
illustrations which interlard the text and which are generally drawn from the 
author’s own rich experience. There is a valuable discussion of the history of 
buildings, particularly domestic structures, in Chapter rx, which will be useful to 
economic historians. There is an equally good section on urban siting in Chapter vr. 

In general this is an eminently sensible and practical book, invaluable for the 
beginner in local history but full of useful material and important hints for the 
professional, 


Haverford College WALLACE T. MacCarrrey 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By Willard M. Wallace. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 334. $6.00.) 


Tuere is no reason for Professor Wallace to apologize for writing yet another 
biography of Sir Walter Raleigh. The justification is self-evident—the fascination 
and mystery of a man who was hero and fop, soldier and comic, poet and poser. 
There can be no end of writing about a legendary figure, the wellspring of whose 
character continually escapes us. T'he fact that Raleigh has also eluded his most 
recent biographer is not so much a commentary upon Wallace's deficiencies as on 
the complexities of a subject who united demon pride and childish naiveté with 
tender sensitivity and astute perspicacity. 

The heroes of those wonderful years of Elizabeth’s reign, when her beardless 
boys dared all, are almost Olympian in their stature, but whether this is sufficient 
reason for making the interplay between the Queen, Essex, Cecil, and Raleigh 
read like a chapter from Greek mythology is doubtful. Petty, childish, vindictive, 
and impulsive, Elizabeth is pictured as a vain, capricious, and aging Aphrodite; 
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Essex is portrayed as an emotional Apollo, “furious” with Raleigh over a petty 
slight and sulking in his room; and Howard is represented as so “infuriated” at 
the Queen for making Essex Earl-Marshal and giving him precedence over him- 
self as Lord High Admiral and Earl of Nottingham that he “retired from Court 
in a huff.” The narrative of these antics is constantly punctuated with such words 
as “extraordinary,” "incredible," and "fantastic," which may be adjectives more 
appropriate to the ways of the gods than to the behavior of the Elizabethans. 

Possibly Wallace is correct in picturing the waning years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in Olympian terms, but if this is the case, then Sir Walter himself must be 
numbered among the overgrown, if divine, juveniles who populated the Eliza- 
bethan Age. Unfortunately the author has been captivated by the magic of his 
hero’s charms, and his biography comes perilously close to being an apologia. Too 
often it is Raleigh whose friendship is sincere, whose advice is sagacious, whose 
actions are reasonable, and whose failures are explained away in terms of the con- 
niving of unscrupulous scoundrels. Robert Cecil and Henry Howard are the vil- 
lains of the story, and in the game of Machiavellian maneuvering the simple 
Raleigh is represented as a mere “tyro compared to Cecil.” Wallace, however, never 
really faces the crucial point: how to explain the almost pathological hatred that 
was directed toward Sir Walter. It stands as a “brooding omnipresence” through- 
out his life, and surely in this one area, at.least, Raleigh was no victim of Machia- 
vellian practices but, instead, of the crookedness of his own great soul which 
avowedly harbored “a pride above the greatest Lucifer that hath lived in our age.” 

Wallace is strongest when he moves toward the crisis of Raleigh’s life when 
Sir Walter’s wit, sense of drama, and impulsiveness were at their best during his 
trial. One feels, however, that the author cannot entirely disassociate himself from 
the shocked sense of injustice done to his hero. If he had, possibly he would have 
detected in Raleigh’s disgrace, trial, imprisonment, and final execution a magnifi- 
cent lesson in political reality as it existed in Stuart England of the early seven- 
teenth century—that the monarchial system, inherited from the Tudors, held no 
place for the fallen angel. Once the disgraced minister or favorite had lost the 
royal favor, he was defenseless, yet he could not be allowed to retire into the ob- 
scurity of private life, for he was always a constant danger to those in power. 
Alive, even imprisoned, Raleigh was a potential center of intrigue; there was al- 
ways the real possibility that he might return to power should Prince Henry 
succeed his father to the throne, and even from the Tower Sir Walter was capable 
of shaping men’s minds, even that of the King’s son. 

If we judge Wallace’s effort in terms of revealing the rich and varied career of 
Raleigh then we must rank it high upon the list of Raleighana, but if the reader 
seeks ultimate motives to the actions of either Sir Walter or his great contem- 
poraries he will be disappointed. 


Northwestern University Lacey BALDWIN SMITH 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF ISAAC NEWTON. Volume I, 1661-1675. 
Edited by H. W. Turnbull. (New York: Cambridge University Press for the 
Royal Society of London. 1959. Pp. xxxvii, 467. $25.00.) 


Newron scholars who have long awaited the Royal Society's edition of his 
correspondence will not be disappointed with the first volume. Its value lies less 
in the previously unpublished material than in the careful editing and above all 
in the collection between two covers of all the known correspondence through the 
year 1675 in a thoroughly reliable form. Impressive, impeccable, it became defini- 
tive at the moment of publication. My only reservation, and it is a minor one, 
concerns the editor's policy on lost letters. Several known to have been written 
are briefly noted in the text, with all that is known of them. A large number of 
other letters about which as much is known are mentioned only in the notes. Their 
inclusion in the text would have given a clearer picture of Newton's correspond- 
ence, even when the actual letters cannot be found. 

Three themes dominate the correspondence of these years: mathematics, reflect- 
ing telescopes, and light. The volume provides many insights into each, and 
among so many riches everyone will be attracted by particular treasures. Two 
things especially struck me. The first concerns Newton’s personality. Many of the 
familiar phrases about shunning "acquaintance" and avoiding controversy come 
from these letters, but the table of contents itself is the most revealing commentary 
on Newton's introverted and solitary nature. Although the wonderful years of 
discovery fall within the time span of the volume, no letter and no evidence sug- 
gesting lost letters come from these years. Newton required the stimulation of 
others before he emerged from his shell. At the beginning of 1670 Collins discov- 
ered him, as did Oldenburg two years later. Of the eighty-nine letters to or from 
Newton in the volume, seventy-seven are exchanged with these two men. Through 
them, and through them alone, he communicated during these years with such 
leaders of scientific thought as Gregory and Huygens. If he finally exchanged a 
pair of letters with Hooke early in 1676, it was only when Hooke took the initia- 
tive. Apparently some barrier confined Newton within himself. When a few mild 
notes of dissent interrupted the symphony in praise of his telescope and his optical 
discoveries, he began to sever the lines of communication that had been established. 
Of the eighty-nine letters, fifty-one fall between January 1672 and June 1673. With 
an abrupt note at the end of his letter to Oldenburg on June 23, 1673, the instinct 
of isolation regained dominance, and Newton returned into himself. While some 
correspondence continued, more than a decade was to pass before Halley once again 
stimulated him to emerge. 

'The second impression concerns the glaring light that the volume casts on the 
major biographies of Newton, especially More's. Although More ostensibly based 
his work on the Portsmouth MSS, it becomes clear that he discovered virtually no 
new manuscript materials for this period. Comparison of his work, moreover, with 
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this volume suggests that his use of the printed sources was slipshod. For example, 
he exaggerated greatly the controversy with Hooke in the seventies; he telescoped 
the debate on light, referring events of 1676 to 1672 and casting blame on 
Oldenburg which this volume does not support; in taking his account of Newton’s 
reaction to his paper’s reception directly from the letters in Rigaud’s collection, he 
missed completely the crucial letter of June 23, 1673, which was available to him 
in Horsley. The Royal Society’s edition of Newton’s correspondence seems to call 
for a new biography based upon and equaling its rigor. 


Grinnell College RicHARD S. WESTFALL 


ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS IN ENGLAND, 1700-1800. By T. S. Ashton. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. vi, 199. $3.40.) 


Prorzssor Ashton’s Ford Lectures of 1953, here expanded, are at last available 
to us all, and the study of the eighteenth century now has a new, vital dimension. 
Year by year, Ashton has brought to bear the resources of which he is uniquely a 
master for this period: statistics, national and regional; the histories of industries, 
institutions, and firms; the diaries, journals, and novels. 

He proceeds by considering the four main sources of fluctuation, tracing the 
primary and secondary routes of their impact. First, the harvest. After weighing 
judiciously the variety of consequences of good and bad seasons, he concludes that 
the net effect of good harvests was expansionary. Second, war and trade. Again, 
after taking into account an exceedingly complex range of consequences that flowed 
from military operations, his net judgment is clear: “If England had enjoyed 
unbroken peace, the Industrial Revolution might have come earlier." Third, 
building and construction. Here we can dimly observe the long rhythm—broken 
from time to time by war, but recognizable nonetheless—in which Britain built 
the social overhead capital which was the essential foundation for the surge of 
industrialization in the last two decades of the century; and Ashton's indictment 
of war (via its impact on interest rates) becomes firm. Fourth, financial crises. These 
both reflected strains within and upon the economy and imparted strong defla- 
tionary impulses. | 

In a tour de force, Ashton concludes by marching us through the century, weav- 
ing these strands together, answering along the way most of the questions that, 
say, the National Bureau of Economic Research method would suggest as relevant, 
but doing so without a heavy analytic apparatus and never losing his wonderful 
intimacy of touch. In the end we are presented with a table of dates for turning 
points and for crises. 

The question then arises: Was there a systematic, rhythmic business cycle? 
Ashton concludes that recognizable elements of the nineteenth-century business 
cycle were present, notably in the element of inventory fluctuation in foreign trade 
and in the downturn of certain expansion phases of long-term investment induced 
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naturally, as it were, either by supply bottlenecks or by a waning of profit expec- ' 
tations in particular sectors. But fluctuations as they actually took place in these 
decades were also powerfully shaped by the arbitrary interventions of war, weather, 
and the state, and their contours were also affected by immobilities in the move- 
ment of factors of production that were later to be reduced or eliminated. In the 
end, then, at least down to the 1780's, this is a book about fluctuations rather than 
cycles. Or, put another way, it is a prenatal history of the modern business cycle. 
The book is, however, more than an addendum to the study of business cycle 
history. It is a short period view which opens new paths of inquiry to many of the 
grand long-term issues of economic and social change in eighteenth-century Britain. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology W. W. Rostow 


THE BREWING INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND, 1700-1830. By Peter Mathias. 
(New York: Cambridge University Press. 1959. Pp. xxviii, 595. $15.00.) 


Turs large (and expensive) book is one of the most exciting contributions made 
to economic history during the last two decades. Mr. Mathias has opened a window 
on part of one of mankind’s oldest industries and one most inexplicably ignored 
by historians. The brewer provided “a prime necessity of life for masses of the 
people and a main object of their surplus spending.” His product, incidentally, ` 
may have been far safer to drink than most city water, since it was boiled at one 
stage of production. He ranked as one of agriculture’s best customers and as a 
major contributor to the public revenue. 

To do his job, especially in eighteenth-century London when the thick blackish 
beer called “porter” came into vogue, he developed virtually all those features of 
large-scale enterprise and of innovation that are usually regarded as the peculiar 
inventions of the textile and iron “industrial revolutionaries.” Even by 1750 “a 
large porter brewery [making forty thousand barrels per annum] was as differ- 
ent from the inn brewhouse as the later cotton mill was from a cottage workshop.” 
By 1800 his investment in fixed plant and operating funds might have reached 
(or passed) £250,000 as his productive, storage, transporting, and retailing equip- 
ment grew larger and more efficient. His laborsaving devices multiplied, especially 
when the steam engine’s “horsepower” literally replaced horses. By the end of the 
century “all the operations had been mechanized, thanks to steam”; Whitbread’s 
output reached 200,000 barrels in 1796; and the twelve largest brewers had in- 
creased their share of London’s production of strong beer from two-fifths to four- 
fifths within fifty years, thereby creating those “perfect conditions of oligopoly 
where the assumptions of perfect competition no longer existed,” which economists 
did not discover until the 1920's. 

The brewing industry was thus very big business. As such its records were 
voluminous and most detailed. By happy chance, mountains of them have survived 
“despite the hazards of efficient chief-clerks, the salvage drives of two wars, and 
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the Luftwaffe (all destroying records in their different ways and effective in that 
order)." From them Mathias has chosen his samples skillfully, extracting there- 
from not merely long time series of statistics concerning output, sales, prices, 
capitalization, and the like, but also colors with which to paint vivid pictures of 
the organization and operations of the industry, the origin, rise, and personalities 
of the leaders, the play of politics and of social forces, the importance of male 
heirs if the family connection was to be carried on, and the close ties of kinship 
and Quakerism that bound the brewers and bankers together in a “religious-cum- 
kinship group.” Chapter vu on “Competition and Cooperation” is a penetrating 
case study of an early oligopoly, while Chapters vur-x on “Finance and the 
Entrepreneur" are superb social history. On the one hand, they drive home the 
economist Frank Knight's contention that the word "individualism" should be 
replaced by "familyism" in the social scientist's vocabulary. On the other, they 
say much that is new and wise to anyone interested in the "great debate upon the 
impact of religious ideas in economic life." From his study of "this extraordinary 
group of relatives" involved in the brewing industry Mathias concludes that "the 
picture of a religious ethic acting directly upon the individual over-simplifies the 
direct impact of ideas upon events, by ignoring the opportunities and strength 
given by the fact of community amongst the faithful" Among the Quakers the 
sense of conscious community, with the obligations of cohesion and the opportuni- 
ties it offered, was equally experienced by all. Kinship and Quakerism combined to 
provide "an environment of mutual trust and confidence within which a private 
‘invisible hand’ could accommodate the advantages of each member with the 
benefit of all." Shades of Adam Smith! 


Pennsylvania State University Hersert HEATON 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION: AN APPLICA- 
TION OF THEORY TO THE BRITISH COTTON INDUSTRY. By Neil 
J- Smelser. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 400. $6.00.) ` 


To the history of the English cotton industry Dr. Smelser applies a general 
theory of the process by which change takes place. The theory, developed by the 
Talcott Parsons school of sociology, divides any sequence of institutional change 
into a series of steps leading from the beginnings of dissatisfaction through exag- 
gerated (or utopian) ideas about remedies to gradually more acceptable proposals 
and their implementation and finally general prevalence (“routinization”). The 
process is "structural differentiation" and the end product is a more highly devel- 
oped or specialized institution or institutions. 

As a conceptual framework this way of analyzing historical change has a 
certain attractiveness. Unfortunately Smelser has Parsons' disease and tries, espe- 
cially in the first fifty pages, to prove himself a social theorist by elaborating his 
doctrine in a most abstract and indigestible way. Here we have the abstractness- 
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equals-profundity principle carried to an extreme, and a jargon as unwieldy as 
Jeremy Bentham’s is inflicted upon the reader. 

When we turn to the more specific parts of the book, our distress is increased 
by the discovery that a good (perhaps a brilliant) historian has been sacrificed to 
make a doctrinaire sociologist. It may be that the author himself has suspected as 
much, for we hear somewhat less of the theory as we go along, Or it may be that 
difficulties increased as the work progressed. In any case the pattern of steps is 
obscured and we discover much “regression” and “overlapping,” while some of 
the “steps” never seem to appear at all. The author conscientiously recognizes these 
difficulties and accepts a certain want of neatness in the story. 

His specific material, based on extensive and intelligent research, illuminates 
several aspects of the subject, especially in explaining why factory workers for a 
long time showed so little interest in factory legislation and how industrial reor- 
ganization affected the relations of parents with their children in working-class 
families (particularly Chapters rx and x). 

Yet there are many places where the reader will wonder whether bias in favor 
of the theory has not affected the discussion. Undaunted, for example, by the 
difficulty (which he frankly recognizes) in discovering the religious beliefs of 
industrial innovators, Smelser is determined that religious dissent must provide 
part of the “value background.” For this purpose he infers a “selective” draining 
off of dissenters from the southern and eastern counties to Lancashire, and these 
newcomers, having Calvinistic-Methodistic thrift-austerity “values” of course, set 
about remodeling the cotton spinning industry. We do not get much evidence of 
this migration, but we are told that Scottish weavers and traders migrated to Lanca- 
shire and provided a dissenter background for Congregationalism. How a migra- 
tion southward demonstrates migration northward remains obscure. On the whole, 
nevertheless, the historical portion of the work deserves commendation for its 
stimulating new insight. 


Brown University CHESTER Key 


EDMUND BURKE AND IRELAND. By Thomas H. D. Mahoney. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 413. $7.50.) 


For more than 150 years after his death the papers of Edmund Burke were 
largely inaccessible to researchers, Then in 1949 his correspondence became availa- 
ble and Burke began to receive increased attention. The University of Chicago 
Press has started the publication of a definitive edition of this correspondence, In 
addition, numerous studies of Burke’s activities have been made or are under way; 
Professor Mahoney’s Edmund Burke and Ireland is one of these. Dealing with an 
area of Burke’s life that had been largely neglected heretofore, this book helps to 
provide us with a better understanding of this eighteenth-century statesman. 

Burke was closely associated with Ireland from his birth in 1729 until his 
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death in 1797. After reaching manhood and going to England, he returned to his 
native land infrequently. Through extensive correspondence, numerous tracts, and 
other publications and speeches in Parliament, however, Burke made a great 
impact on Irish matters during the last half of the eighteenth century. As early 
as 1761 he was writing on the Irish popery laws, and his last published letter was on 
affairs in Ireland. A number of Irish issues stand out during Burke’s career, 
among which was the levying of taxes on absentee English holders of Irish 
estates. This he opposed because he thought it would drive many absentees to 
take permanent residence in Ireland, thus separating Ireland from England to a 
considerable degree. Mahoney considers this action an example of Burke’s imperial- 
ism in which he placed the welfare of the British Empire ahead of its constituent 
parts. In 1778 Burke worked hard for the removal of the laws that restricted the 
import of Irish manufactured goods into England. Following this he lost the sup- 
port of his backers in Bristol and his seat from that district. It is difficult to recon- 
cile his outspoken support of Irish trade at this time with his change of attitude 
in 1785 regarding Pitt’s propositions for Irish free trade. In 1782 Burke main- 
tained silence during the passage of legislation giving Ireland a degree of inde- 
pendence. The author justifies this on the grounds that Burke did not want to 
separate the two countries. During the 1790’s he did not favor a union of the 
British and Irish parliaments; instead he desired a “reformed” Irish Parliament— 
reformed only to the extent of removing the power of the Protestants and admitting 
Irish Catholics. 

Burke was raised as an Anglican but was sympathetic to the cause of the Irish 
Catholics at all times. Although Mahoney has tried to show that Burke was incon- 
sistent only by accident, one must conclude that his consistency was largely evi- 
dent in the field of Catholic rights. He supported legislation giving them the privi- 
lege of leasing land, voting in elections, sitting in Parliament, and controlling their 
own education, privileges long denied them. His son Richard served as agent for 
the general committee of the Irish Catholics for many years, and Burke counseled 
him repeatedly on the course of action to be followed. Although Irish matters con- 
cerned Burke for more than thirty-five years there are several periods when he 
made no reference to Ireland in his correspondence or speeches. At these times he 
was defending English liberties in America, opposing the principles of the French 
Revolution, or upholding the charter rights of the East India Company. The book 
provides background on these and other activities. 

Mahoney has made extensive use of Burke's papers and has exhaustively searched 
for indications of his attitudes and actions on Irish problems. Because they are at 
times quoted at great length, Burke's main ideas do not always stand out as clearly 
as they might. This book will, however, greatly assist others who are studying 
Burke's entire career, Irish conditions during this period, or British-Irish relations. 


Arlington, Virginia Homer L. CALKIN 
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1859: ENTERING AN AGE OF CRISIS. Edited by Philip Appleman, William 
A. Madden, and Michael Wolff. General introduction by Howard Mumford 
Jones. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press. c. 1959. Pp: 320. $6.75.) 


Do not pay attention to the dramatic and misleading title of this collection of 
essays. It proclaims a dubious thesis that none of the contributors to the volume 
takes too seriously. If the search for snappy titles had not invaded even the world 
of scholarship, the book could have been called simply and accurately “Some 
Aspects of Mid-Victorian Life, with Particular Reference to the Year 1859"—the 
extraordinary year of On the Origin of Species, On Liberty, The Rubdiydt, Adam 
Bede, and The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. At any rate, many phases of the mid- 
Victorian scene, political, diplomatic, economic, scientific, religious, educational, 
literary, and social, are dealt with in this volume, and on an impressively high 
level. There is no doubt that the most acute Victorianist of our time, G. M. Young, 
to whom the book is dedicated and whose influence pervades the volume, would 
have liked it if he had been able to see it before his recent death. Indeed, the chief 
weakness of the work is its brevity: after a mere 314 pages it comes to an unwel- 
come end. 

The essays are filled with many lively, refreshing, and perceptive comments. 
Howard Mumford Jones, as keen as ever and still alive to the comic spirit among 
the Victorians, sings the praises of Charles Darwin both as a stylist and as a 
humorist. Noel Annan, the gifted authority on Leslie Stephen, asserts the central 
importance of evangelicalism in the mid-Victorian conflicts of science and religion. 
R. V. Sampson of the University of Bristol skillfully rehabilitates the much- 
neglected H. L. Mansel as a theological controversialist, and he brings Freud to 
bear on F. D. Maurice—still a courageous act for a British scholar. Philip Apple- 
man of Indiana University protests vigorously against the simple-mindedness that 
has dominated treatments of Walter Pater and emphasizes his hero’s uneasy domes- 
tication of both impressionism and historical-mindedness. Crusading George 
Haines IV of Connecticut College once again proclaims the almost embarrassing 
relevance to the contemporary scene of mid-Victorian educational dilemmas. Wil- 
liam O. Aydelotte of the State University of Iowa and J. B. Conacher of the 
University of Toronto spiritedly blast a multitude of myths concerning mid- 
Victorian politics, political parties, and politicians. R. B. Mc Callum, Master of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, exposes John Stuart Mill's weaknesses as a student of 
society. That indefatigable scholar-adventurer and expert on other scholar-adven- 
turers, Richard D. Altick, steeped in the literary trash that many mid-Victorians 
enjoyed, argues cogently that to hold that "there has been an almost catastrophic 
decline in the quality of popular literature in the past hundred years is to confess 
both an ignorance of what the mid-Victorians really read and an excessively dour 
view of our modern mass reading tastes." William A. Madden of Indiana Uni- 
versity continues the campaign against some of the nonsense that has been written 
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about Victorian prudery. And Michael Wolff, also of Indiana University, demon- 
strates how discerning so many mid-Victorian reviewers were in singling out the 
books that were to be regarded in future times as seminal. 

In short, this is a volume that does credit to its three editors and sixteen authors. 
Indiana University, the Indiana University Press, and the Ford Foundation, which 
helped to finance its publication, also deserve praise. It is, for all that, a depressing 
thought that the market for mature works of historical and literary scholarship is 
so restricted that a volume of this kind should have required a publication subsidy. 


Columbia University HERMAN ÁUSUBEL 


ELECTIONS AND PARTY MANAGEMENT: POLITICS IN THE TIME 
OF DISRAELI AND GLADSTONE. By H. J. Hanham. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 1959. Pp. xvii, 468. $12.00.) 


Mr. Hanham’s study of politics in the years 1868-1881 helps materially to 
redress the balance of the rather one-sided approach that has developed in political 
history. The activities of the House of Commons, to which most scholars direct 
their attention, become fully intelligible only when considered in the light of the 
practical problems which all politicians had to face in their own constituencies. 
Failure to grasp the significance of local conditions has detracted from the value 
of a number of otherwise useful books. Hanham discusses, not the House of 
Commons, but the problems of the ordinary politician and the growth of party 
organization. The three sections of his book deal with the constituencies, the con- 
duct of elections and the techniques of electioneering, and the organization and 
financing of the central party offices. Though his details sometimes overpower his 
general picture, he has on the whole done his work well. He has read enormously, 
exploiting the relevant manuscript collections, and he offers an account far fuller 
and more concrete than any hitherto available. He describes a complex and some- 
what ambiguous situation. The Act of 1867, like that of 1832, took some time to 
produce its full effects, and many features of the 1870s belonged more to the old 
system than to the new. Some innovations did appear, such as the clearer emer- 
gence of a two-party system in the elections of 1874 and 1880, the increasing 
political lead furnished by the provinces, and certain new techniques of election- 
eering that grew up in the larger boroughs. On the other hand, many of the 
electoral traditions and methods of the early or middle nineteenth century per- 
sisted, particularly in the counties and small towns. Election contests still occurred 
with relative infrequency, local or regional issues continued important, the politi- 
cal leadership of the landlords in the counties remained paramount, and the num- 
ber of nomination boroughs had not greatly decreased since the 1840’s, though the 
number of seats controlled by nomination had. Electoral corruption declined only 
gradually, and persisted through this period into the twentieth century. Hanham 
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ascribes the reduction of its incidence, not to the legislation specifically designed ' 
to control it, but rather to the disfranchisement of the more notorious boroughs, 
particularly in the redistribution provisions of the Acts of 1867 and 1885. T'he most 
important departures in political practices came, Hanham thinks, not in the period 
covered by bis book but only after the break in prosperity in the 1870's and the 
further reform legislation of 1884-1885. 


State University of Iowa | Wium O. AYDELOTTE 


KING GEORGE VI: HIS LIFE AND REIGN. By John W. Wheeler-Benneit. 
(New York: St Martin's Press. c. 1958. Pp. xii, 891. $10.00.) 


In this generously illustrated volume Mr. Wheeler-Bennett has provided 
“both the personal and the public life” of His Majesty, King George VI, as defini- 
tive a biography as we are likely to have in our time, The author has drawn 
heavily on the Royal Archives at Buckingham Palace and Windsor—especially the 
personal letters and diaries and the official correspondence of George VI himself— 
to which he had “unrestricted access.” 

Everything considered it may be said that the personal life comes off the better, 
for in the early chapters Wheeler-Bennett succeeds in presenting Prince Albert 
(after 1920, the Duke of York) as a human being. One enters sympathetically 
into the problems of his speech impediment, appreciates his difficulties as a student, 
and enjoys his experience in the Royal Navy. If the extended treatment of certain 
episodes is often tedious—his chronic ill health, his childhood at “the glum little 
villa” of York Cottage, Sandringham, and his own problems of homemaking after 
marriage—this is balanced by the lively passages of his service on Collingwood 
in the Battle of Jutland, of his success over many years in bringing together public 
school boys and industrial boys for a holiday in “My Camp,” and of his Empire 
world tour with the Duchess in 1927. 

To prevent his story of the reign from deteriorating into a mere repetition of 
the court circular, the author successfully employs the device of a running account 
of general history against which to treat the actions, thoughts, and words of the 
sovereign. Though he sometimes overplays the royal role he has scored some 
notable successes, for example, in giving us the Duke of York’s chronicle of the 
abdication crisis and in adding to our knowledge of the nature of kingship during 
the war. Particularly illuminating are the correspondence with President Roosevelt 
as American aid materialized, the account of royal contacts with governments in 

exile, and the unforgettable story of the King’s visit to the Mediterranean in 1943 
and his entrance into the Grand Harbor of Valletta (Malta) standing on the bridge 
of the cruiser Aurora. 

But with all the good things in this well-written book, one closes it with the 
feeling that Wheeler-Bennett, like others, has succumbed to the magic of monarchy. 
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The result is a good deal of humbug. One accepts at face value his characteriza- 
tion of George VI as courageous, devoutly religious, responsive to duty, and devoted 
to his family, but one can only smile at the long catalogue of virtues in the index 
relieved only by a few entries under "temper" and "poor sailor." Also, the Duke 
of York was "fully appreciative of his status as his father's second heir," yet never 
gave serious thought to the possibility of his succession. But after all his navy 
service was admirable training for kingship, and we come to the climax: though 
Roi malgré lui, he “was in every sense un Roi de Métier.” Further, it is suggested 
that George VI ever stood above his own convictions and emotions. Yet he was 
fulsome in admiration for Chamberlain's role at Munich and in May 1940 offered 
to urge Labour “to pull their weight" and join up with Chamberlain. We are told 
that he was neither pro-Conservative nor anti-Socialist but really "a progressive." 
But he was shocked and dismayed by the defeat in 1945 of Churchill whom he 
was sure "the People did not want to lose" and he admonished Attlee “that he 
must give the people here some confidence that the Government was not going 
to stifle all private enterprise." 

In fact Wheeler-Bennett chooses to ignore what is patent from his own account, 
that George VI, like his father, did attempt, and in an entirely constitutional man- 
ner, to bring his opinions and personality to bear upon problems of state. Rather, 
George VI is presented as "the People's King" and as "the hierophant of the 
mystique of monarchy.” He was invariably fair, judicious, farsighted, even on 
occasion prescient. The crown still has its halo. 


Amherst College Aurrep F. HAVIGHURST 


THE ROAD TO SELF-RULE: A STUDY IN COLONIAL EVOLUTION. 
By W. M. Macmillan. (London: Faber and Faber. 1959. Pp. 296. 355.) 


THE major portion of this interesting and informative book is devoted to past 
and present problems of the British colonies in Africa and the West Indies, the 
lands now embracing most of Britain’s overseas dependencies. For all of them the 
British government has adopted a program of gradually reduced control from 
the imperial center. Ultimately these colonies are expected to become independent 
sovereign states. 

Professor Macmillan is a recognized authority on the issues of nation building 
in these areas. He is familiar with their history; in recent years he has conducted 
several on-the-spot investigations of their problems, and his findings have been 
published in scholarly monographs. In this book the author, by bringing together 
his impressions of African and West Indian lands and peoples, records and 
assesses changes and events of the last half century. 

As indicated by the title, Macmillan’s chief purpose is to trace the path along 
which British dependencies have advanced toward independence in modern times. 
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The author is much interested in Turner’s frontier thesis, and by way of intro- 
duction he analyzes, with this thesis in mind, the general problems of new settle- 
ments. Then follows a brief résumé of events on the outposts of the first British 
colonies in North America. Having examined the colonial policy of that period and 
its outcome, Macmillan observes: “It is one clear lesson of the American Revolu- 
tion that when issue is joined on the political level between the ruler and the 
ruled of any colony, at any rate when the politicians effectively dominate colonial 
opinion, colonial rule and even orderly administration become impossible.” Read- 
ers may find this remark somewhat cryptic. 

In relating the history of the British Empire that took shape after the loss of 
the thirteen American colonies, the author rightly stresses the influence of humani- 
tarianism and of the newly awakened interest in foreign missions in Africa and 
the West Indies. The annual May meetings of humanitarians at Exeter Hall, 
London, were events of national importance. The Aborigines Protection Society 
(not mentioned in this book) joined with the Slavery Emancipation Society in 
efforts to protect “backward” peoples from exploitation. The concept of moral 
responsibility for the condition of the natives in British-controlled areas had wide 
acceptance in mid-nineteenth-century Britain. ) 

The author has selected “Canada, as the great laboratory, or forcing house of 
self-government. ...” But he seems unaware of the fact that the much-praised - 
Durham Report had no connection with Lord John Russell's circular dispatch 
of October 16, 1839, which by changing the tenure of colonial executive councilors . 
from a term of good behavior (which usually meant life) to the term of the 
Queen's pleasure, removed a most important obstacle to responsible government. 
James Stephen, legal counselor in the Colonial Office (1813-1847), moreover, 
stated in January 1846 that Canada had self-government and was “in everything 
but the name, a distinct State.” Imperial control had vanished from most aspects of 
Canada’s economic and social affairs well in advance of responsible government, 
Macmillan joins the company of illustrious British historians, including Sir Win- 
ston Churchill, who have kept alive the legend that Britain in 1814 generously 
“purchased” the Cape and other colonies from the Dutch. Thirty years ago that - 
myth was exploded by Dr. William H. Robson (Journal of Modern History, TI 
[June 1931], 198-218). On this, as well as on many other points, British historians 
may profit from a perusal of trans-Atlantic contributions to British Empire history. 

The chief value of the book lies in the author's portrayals of the African and 
West Indian scenes in the present century. Lord Lugard's much-touted indirect 
rule has failed; tribalism is on the way out; colonialism is dead. Africa for the 
Africans and the West Indies for the West Indians are effective political slogans. 
Africa was certainly not a happy land before Europeans moved in to govern and, 
in many cases, to exploit. But natives are now inclined to glorify the conditions in 
Africa in the precolonial period. Because of the slave status of their forbears West 
Indians still carry a terrific psychological burden. They have not yet fully acquired 
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the self-confidence needed to fulfill the responsibilities of free men. The author is 
a friend to them all, and his book effectively reveals the conditions and prob- 
lems of peoples who in the past have suffered much. 


University of Wisconsin PAUL KNAPLUND 


AN AGE OF CRISIS: MAN AND WORLD IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
FRENCH THOUGHT. By Lester G. Crocker. [Goucher College Series. ] 
(Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press. c. 1959. Pp. xx, 496. $7.50.) 


A TERM paper in a course on eighteenth-century France came in not so long 
ago entitled “Dialogue in Geneva.” The writer had half a dozen very different 
characters, American, English, and Russian, talking about man’s fate at a café 
by the Rhone in Rousseau's home town during the 1954 foreign ministers’ con- 
ference. The instructor read on with interest and puzzlement, for the talk seemed 
stilted, formal, awkward; yet the substance was strangely familiar. The puzzle 
was finaly solved. The writer had made the whole paper a pastiche of direct 
quotations from Rousseau, mostly in rather beavy English translations, 

Rousseau was indeed at least half a dozen very different, sometimes in terms 
of logic, antithetical, persons. It would be harder to bring off a similar stroke 
„with a Bentham or a Helvetius, but perhaps quite as easy—though with a different 
¡range of ideas and sentiments—with a Voltaire or a Diderot. For the kind of 
"ideas" Professor Crocker analyzes in this altogether admirable study are always 
in complex clusters in the work of their holders, always in varied combinations, 
always a puzzle to the conventionally trained scientific mind insistent on precision, 
rigor, logical consistency, and direct and relatively simple empirical verifiability of 
propositions. 

Yet of course these clusters of ideas are not, as some naive popularizers of the 
curious modern variant of nominalism known as logical positivism often claim, 
"meaningless." They have many meanings, and one of the most important tasks 
of the historian of ideas is to make clear the range of these meanings in the work 
of the great and near-great thinkers of an age. No group has done this task better 
than the group headed by Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy at Johns Hopkins, to 
whom Crocker dedicates this book. The basic tool they use is indeed logical analy- 
sis of the meanings of such terms as "nature," "reason," “self-interest,” “con-- 
tract," but it is an analysis that allows for all sorts of overtones, shadings, subtle- 
ties of thought and feeling. It is no reproach to the school to maintain that the 
“average” man (incidentally, a concept they are interested in) does not think and 
feel so subtly. They by no means deny that these ideas get altered as they descend 
into the crowd, but they think, rightly, that the historian of ideas must first of all 
get these ideas straight at their sources. 

Crocker considers with great care, and with full detail, all the classic questions 
of man’s fate with which the philosophes dealt. He explains carefully in a prefatory 
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note that no one should skip the definitions and the tools with which he begins. 
Chapter 11, “The Problem of Evil," is an especially good sample of his method. 
His most useful major revisionist theme is a running correction of those who use 
carelessly—and this reviewer is guilty, having taken too early the imprint of 
Irving Babbitt—the blanket phrase “belief in the natural goodness of man.” He 
sums up—admitting that there was “in certain sections of society, the belief in his 
[man's] goodness”—as follows: 


The optimism of the Age of Enlightenment was, for the most part, not about human 
nature, but about what could be done with human beings, through the progress of 
science, through education and government, and in general, through the rational recon- 
struction of society. Its confidence was less in man’s reasonableness, than in the power 
of reason to devise ways of coping with such a creature. This was the hope, but it over- 
lay a substratum of pessimism about man himself. 


This is an essential book for anyone interested in intellectual history, or as the 
school of Lovejoy prefers to put it, the history of ideas. 


Harvard University CRANE Brinton 


DUTCH FOREIGN POLICY SINCE 1815: A STUDY IN SMALL POWER 
POLITICS. By Amry Vandenbosch. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1959. 
Pp. x, 318. Glds. 25.50.) 


In the present volume Dr. Vandenbosch, well known as the author of a stand- 
ard text on colonial administration in the former Dutch East Indies, has given us 
the first extensive survey in English of the foreign relations of the Netherlands in 
modern times. A political scientist by profession, Vandenbosch views his subject 
primarily as a case history in “small power politics.” Instead of presenting a con- 
tinuous chronological narrative or an exhaustive country-by-country survey, the 
author devotes the main part of his book (Chapters rv-xv) to what might be called 
the high lights of Dutch foreign policy since 1815. He examines those dramatic 
episodes that provide a particularly clear insight into the forces that have shaped 
Dutch policy during the last century and a half. The method has its merits. It 
permits the author to cut out irrelevant details, and makes what is left more inter- 
esting. And while it carries with it the danger of fragmentation, Vandenbosch has 
succeeded in giving coherence and perspective to the account of isolated incidents 
by relating them to certain general themes. 

Only at the beginning and end of the book does the author depart from this 
topical arrangement. The first three chapters (“Introduction,” “Formulation and 
Control of Foreign Policy,” and “The Foreign Office and the Foreign Service”) are 
highly instructive and provide the necessary setting for the following’ discussion. 
(Chapter m might have profited from a more thorough exploration of the admin- 
istrative relationships of the Foreign Office with other government departments, 
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notably those of Commerce and Economic Affairs. In general the author pays rela- 
tively little attention to economic policy.) Two of the last chapters, however, con- 
cerning relations with Belgium and Germany (Chapters xvi and xvn), seem to 
be less appropriate to the general scheme. Besides being somewhat repetitious, this 
treatment raises the question why there should not also have been a separate 
chapter on relations with the United Kingdom, which after all, was the chief 
guarantor of Dutch neutrality in this period. American readers might also with 
some justification have expected to find a separate chapter on United States-Dutch 
relations. The final chapter on the reorientation of Dutch foreign policy after 1945 
is sketchy. 

Within the limitations of his topical arrangement the author has given us a 
remarkably complete survey of the important aspects of Dutch foreign policy from 
1815 to World War II. He devotes more than the usual amount of space to a 
discussion of the impact of public opinion and domestic politics upon foreign 
policy. 'The chapters on the Boer War, relations with the Vatican, and the "greater 
Netherlands idea" are particularly instructive in this regard. 'The scanty treatment 
of the diplomacy of the Belgian revolution from 1830 to 1839 and the arbitrary 
way in which the discussion of Dutch-Venezuelan relations ends with 1920 are 
only minor flaws. 

As might be expected, Vandenbosch's account of Dutch foreign policy since 
1815 is marked by the same striving for accuracy, fairness, and sympathetic under- 
standing that have been characteristic of his earlier works. The book is based pri- 
marily on published documents and on the best available secondary sources. There 
are very few statements in the book to which I would take exception. To character- 
ize Dutch foreign policy between 1713 and 1795 as "pro-French neutrality," how- 
ever, seems somewhat debatable, since the Dutch Republic tenaciously clung to its 
right of fortification of certain towns in the Austrian Netherlands as a barrier against 
France, and since the “Stadtholders” remained solidly pro-British during this 
period. The author also seems to underestimate the extent of German cultural 
influence in the Netherlands during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
an influence that was abruptly terminated by the rise of Hitlerism and German 
occupation of the Netherlands in World War II. A few factual errors have crept 
in: the duke of Parma rather than the duke of Alva enabled Spain to retain the 
southern Netherlands in the sixteenth century; Staf de Clercq, not the poet René 
de Clercq, became the leader of the Flemish Nazis in World War II; the Royal 
House of Wuerttemberg is erroneously referred to as the “House of Wurtenburg.” 
These, however, are but very minor blemishes on an otherwise well-planned and 
well-executed book, one that should interest both the historian and the general 


reader. 


Stuttgart, Germany Berrtus H. WABEKE 
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NORWAY-SWEDEN: UNION, DISUNION, AND SCANDINAVIAN IN- 
TEGRATION. By Raymond E. Lindgren. [Publication of the Center for 
Research on World Political Institutions, Princeton University.] (Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 298. $5.00.) 


Tue history of the union between the two Scandinavian kingdoms, Sweden 
and Norway, in the nineteenth century, its difficulties, its gradual dissolution, and 
its final rupture without any ensuing hostilities between the two nations, has not 
been very much discussed in American or English historical literature. Dr. Ray- 
mond E. Lindgren's sound and scholarly monograph thus has filled quite a con- 
siderable gap. His book forms part of a larger project developed by the Center for 
Research on World Political Institutions at Princeton University. This origin 
perhaps has not always been fortunate, as the author occasionally has had to con- 
form to a rather special terminology which at times does not seem to be quite 
appropriate to his special theme. That disadvantage, however, has no very great 
importance. 

In the first chapters Lindgren gives a clear and rather condensed description 
of the union’s original construction in 1814-1815 and of the first seventy years of 
its troubled history. The book's real center of gravity lies, however, in the nine 
chapters that form its middle part. In them the author gives a very full picture 
of the Swedish-Norwegian quarrels in the 1890's and in the first five years of 
our own century, ending with the final rupture in June 1905 and the ensuing 
grave crisis that was solved by the remarkable Karlstad agreement in the fall of 
the same year. The last third of the volume is devoted to a survey of the trend for 
inter-Scandinavian cooperation during the First World War and afterwards. 

The most worthwhile part of this valuable book is quite definitely the broad 
and detailed narrative and analysis of the last phase in the tragic history of the 
union, The author has used original sources, to a large extent even those still 
unpublished, and he is also well versed in the historical literature. These chapters 
will be of great value to Scandinavian scholars. The narrative is always fair and 
objective. A rather preponderant part of the sources and literature which can be 
used today are of Norwegian origins, and a Swedish reader possibly might remark 
that this circumstance sometimes has given a slightly pro-Norwegian slant to 
the author’s judgments on controversial points. Such a trend is perhaps natural 
also because the Norwegian point of view eventually was to be the victorious one. 

The survey of the last fifty years is for the most part good. To some degree, it 
suffers from two slight distortions. The author makes no clear distinction between 
such advances in cooperation peculiar to Swedish-Norwegian relations and those 
general expressions of “Scandinavianism” or “Nordism,” and thus common to all 
four Scandinavian nations. The other slight distortion comes from Lindgren’s hav- 
ing stressed in the earlier parts of his book the purely political side of developments 
which were at that time mostly adverse to cooperation (or as he calls it "integra- 
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tion”), whereas he in the last third of his study chiefly discusses nonpolitical events 
and ideas in which the trend to cooperation has been most marked. The conse- 
quence of this is that the nineteenth century perhaps looks somewhat worse and 
our own century somewhat better from the point of view of Scandinavian integra- 
tion than is the case. 

Lindgren is admirably well read in modern Swedish and Norwegian history. 
It is thus a real exception to a general rule when he incidentally calls that old arch- 
Liberal leader Carl-Henrik Anckarsvard “ultra-Conservative.” He has probably in 
this exceptional case been misled by Anckarsvard’s strongly anti-Norwegian pro- 
nouncements in the 1850’s, which formed a part of his vendetta against the king 
and his government. 


University of Stockholm TorvaLp HOJER 


WIRTSCHAFT UND STAAT: DIE ENTWICKLUNG DER STAAT- 
LICHEN WIRTSCHAFTSVERWALTUNG IN DEUTSCHLAND VOM 
17. JAHRHUNDERT BIS 1945. By Friedrich Facius. [Schriften des Bundes- 
archivs, Number 6.] (Boppard am Rhein: Harald Boldt Verlag. c. 1959. Pp. 
xii, 271. DM 14.80.) 


Tuts solid book, buttressed with factual data and valuable bibliographical 
references, is a study in the history of administrative organization and reorganiza- 
tion. It traces for the first time the complete evolution of central administrative 
departments directly concerned with government intervention in economic life in 
Bavaria, Brandenburg-Prussia, the German-Slav lands of the Hapsburg monarchy, 
and some of the lesser German states from the emergence of cameralism and 
mercantilism until the collapse of the Third Reich. The author is aware of the 
wider implications of his theme. He touches, therefore, on the transformation of 
the political and economic structure. He also draws passing attention to the major 
changes in the direction and scope of governmental economic policy, in economic 
and social doctrines, and in administrative functions and techniques. Basically, 
however, his interest focuses on the fluctuating growth of administrative organiza- 
tion as such. 

Thoroughly at home in the huge secondary literature, Facius builds up his 
subject by describing, on the territorial state level, the bewildering and highly 
unstable development of the various Wirtschaftsressorts in the central administra- 
tions, noting the ever-changing names, jurisdictions, and official tasks of these 
departments, but only here and there the historical circumstances that gave rise 
to them. This concise survey deals with the period from the late sixteenth century 
until the founding of Bismarck’s empire. It serves as an introduction to the more 
detailed core of the book which emphasizes the establishment and subsequent 
reconstruction of the federal government’s machinery of economic administration 
and social welfare after the 1870's. More than half of the total space has been set 
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aside for the stormy years from 1914 to 1945. In this part the author explores the 
origins and development of the Reichswirtschafisministerium and its subdivisions, 
and summarizes the biographical antecedents of the top officials. He also alludes 
to the influence of pressure groups upon the reorganization of economic state 
administration as well as upon economic policy itself. The author's familiarity with 
the relevant printed primary sources of that period enables him to add color and 
a broadened perspective to his, on the whole, dry and technical treatment. Its 
strength is the supplying of accurate information rather than the raising of stimu- 
lating questions. For specialists this volume is a very useful work of reference. 


Brooklyn College Hans ROSENBERG 


BISMARCK UND NAPOLEON IIL: EIN BEITRAG ZUR GESCHICHTE 
DER PREUSSISCH-FRANZOSISCHEN BEZIEHUNGEN, 1851-1871. By 
Herbert Geuss. [Kölner Historische Abhandlungen, Volume 1.] (Cologne: 
Böhlau Verlag. 1959. Pp. vi, 324.) 


Wuar was Napoleon IIs policy toward Germany? This broad question, a 
basic one in Bismarck’s creation of an aggressive program for Prussia, has attracted 
considerable attention from historians. Answering by inference, Herbert Geuss now 
shows what Bismarck thought Napoleon ITs intentions were and how Prussian 
expansion was first advised and later carried out accordingly. The narrative also 
demonstrates anew the striking success of Bismarck's analysis. 

Despite the way in which the original question is posed, Geuss is really more 
interested in Bismarck than in Napoleon III. This is just as well since, like several 
other questions involving the French Emperor, more satisfactory results come from 
examining persons on his periphery than the man himself. The specific issue at 
stake in this study is the matter of Napoleon's RAeinpolitik and here there is a 
deliberate refutation of Oncken. 

Bismarck consistently believed that the French Emperor had no serious ideas of 
expansion toward the Rhine until after Königgrätz. The French policy seemed to 
favor a Germany divided with a Prussian-Austrian rivalry insuring a sort of real 
sovereignty for the other German states, At the same time Bismarck saw an oppor- 
tunity for Prussia in the Franco-Austrian rivalry forced by the interests these 
powers had in Italy. The idea of French gains toward the Rhine came, not as part 
of a deliberate German policy of Napoleon HI, but as a direct reaction to the dra- 
matic rise of Prussian influence. Geuss suggests that if Gerhard Ritter and other 
recent scholars also differing with Oncken are wrong, they at least see things as 
Bismarck saw them. 

Bismarck believed that from as early as 1851 Napoleon III was determined 
simply to alter the treaty structure of Europe as defined in 1815. Territorial con- 
quests were not bis aim. His ambition really was to give France a solid founda- 
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tion in Europe, and the experiences of 1855-1862 reaffirmed Bismarck in his 
estimate that this relatively modest goal was the true French objective rather than 
land-grabbing on the Rhine. Indeed, Napoleon III even wanted a strong Prussia 
as an important part of his new hegemony, which aimed at a system of satellite 
states. Geuss feels that this latter dimension of the situation escaped Ritter, though 
he hastily explains that it is only because of Ritter’s indispensable work that the 
whole relationship of Bismarck and Napoleon III can be unraveled. 

While this study is generally authoritative on Bismarck’s views, to expect much 
more may be to invite skepticism. The narrative rests preponderantly on Bismarck’s 
Die gesammelten Werke, rather than upon archival research. Bismarck, Napoleon 
III, and German unification have all attracted many scholars, and there are several 
monographs for particular episodes discussed by Geuss that are more solidly based 
and more meticulously detailed. A number of these must be regarded as more 
authoritative when treating Bismarck. In this category are relevant studies by 
C. W. Hallberg, C. W. Wells, and L. D. Steefel which, incidentally, are missing 
from the author's modest bibliography. 

Aside from such reservations, Geuss has written a work that other specialists 
in this area will want to consult. Surely to give Bismarck's analysis of the inten- 
tions of Napoleon III for such an extensive period is no mean accomplishment. 


University of Oklahoma Brison D. GoocH 


ANTON FUGGER. Volume I, 1453-1535. By Götz Freiherrn von Pölnitz. 
[Schwabische Forschungsgemeinschaft bei der Kommission ftir Bayerische 
Landesgeschichte, Number 4, Volume VI. Studien zur Fuggergeschichte, 
Volume XIII.] (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1958. Pp. xi, 772. 
DM 55.) 


Tras is an important work. It is the first of a projected three-volume biography 
of one of the foremost businessmen of the sixteenth century. Anton Fugger, the 
nephew and successor of Jacob Fugger the Rich, has remained till now overshad- 
owed by his powerful, colorful, and articulate uncle, though Richard Ehrenberg 
and Jakob Strieder had disclosed as early as the turn of this century that the 
Fugger empire had been expanded, geographically, operationally, and financially, 
under Anton's leadership far beyond the aims and expectations of Jacob. The 
primary reason for the neglect of Anton Fugger, according to the author, lies 
in Anton’s own studied aloofness and secretive handling of business affairs. It is 
the merit of Von Pólnitz to have rescued Anton from his self-imposed retiring 
posture and to have made a significant contribution to our knowledge of the 
merchant-banker’s far-flung and complex business operations and their relation 
with the political, economic, cultural, and religious events of his day. 

The text, chronologically arranged in ten chapters, takes up less than half of 
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the book. The author allots one- or two-year periods to each chapter, except for 
the first two, where he covers the time from 1453 to the death of Jacob in 1525. 
Although Von Pólnitz occasionally permits himself a generalization, or a specula- 
tive assumption where sources are scarce or seemingly contradictory, he does not 
attempt to subject the vast data arrayed in narrative form to an economic or any 
other analysis employed in the social sciences. His findings are consciously pre- 
sented in the Rankean tradition of wie es eigentlich gewesen. Value judgment, 
nonetheless, is not absent. The author frequently asserts that Anton visualized 
and worked toward an economic empire above and across religious factions and 
dynastic politics based on peace. This thesis fits well with Anton’s double-track 
policy of keeping on good terms with King Ferdinand and with King Zapolya 
(both claimants to the crown of Hungary) to preserve the Fugger mines in Tran- 
sylvania. Its validity suffers, however, from the fact that Anton frequently granted 
substantial loans, at conditions advantageous to his firm, to the Hapsburg princes, 
fully aware that the money was used for military ventures. Indeed, in contradic- 
tion to the thesis that Anton’s aim was for universal peace, Von Pölnitz stresses 
with equal emphasis the point that the success of any campaign depended on 
Fugger money. Thus the defeat and death of Louis of Hungary at Mohacs is 
explained as a direct consequence of the young King's confiscation of Fugger 
mines and his refusal to pay off his debts. In his hour of need Louis was unable to 
raise financial support: “His kingdom went to pieces with his credit.” Conversely, 
the triumph over the Turks before Vienna in 1529 “shed its splendor over Anton 
Fugger for his economic aid to the house of Austria." To see the well-known 
dependence of the Hapsburgs on Fugger money (by 1530 Hapsburg debts entered 
in Anton's ledgers had passed one million florins) spelled out in detail is not only 
fascinating, but should prove conducive to a reevaluation of the entire fiscal policy 
of the period. 

To the student of economic history, especially of entrepreneurial and banking 
bistory, the annotations provide a veritable treasure trove. Here the reader finds 
the details of innumerable financial and commercial transactions, inventories, pro- 
duction figures, and a wealth of new information on conditions in southeastern 
Europe. Here, also, archival nuggets are brought together from over eighty 
archives and libraries, most of which, in abstract form, are published for the first 
time. This section bespeaks the author's prodigious labors carried on in preparation 
for this work and constitutes his most valuable contribution to scholarship. There 
are a few errors, which with one or two exceptions are of a minor nature. Von 
Pölnitz’ style is not easy, primarily because of his indirect approach, which borders 
at times on the opaque. An index of seventy-three pages by Walther E. Vock and 
a genealogical table are useful aids. 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn FeLrx F. Strauss 
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THE FORMATION OF THE BALTIC STATES: A STUDY OF THE 
EFFECTS OF GREAT POWER POLITICS UPON THE EMERGENCE 
OF LITHUANIA, LATVIA, AND ESTONIA. By Stanley W. Page. | Har- 
vard Historical Monographs, Number 39.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 193. $4.50.) 


In the words of the author, this study “is the first attempt to examine in detail, 
and comparatively, the sequence of events through which” the three Baltic States 
passed "in the process of becoming independent nations.” The compact and read- 
able volume succeeds very well indeed in analyzing and describing the events of 
1917-1920 that enabled these nations to free themselves from Russian, German, 
and Soviet bondage and to embark upon their existence as sovereign states. A 
short introductory chapter dealing with the period before 1914 suffices to sketch 
the historical background against which the events of 1914-1920 must of neces- 
sity be projected. It is of course clear that it was robust national consciousness 
among these peoples—largely a product of the nineteenth century—that furnished 
the indispensable underpinnings of their independence endeavors during the 
chaotic months that preceded and followed the end of the war. Favored by cir- 
cumstances over which they had at best only limited control, they were destined 
to benefit by events that stemmed from the larger developments of big power 
politics. 

In the author’s view, all of the big powers emerge from their involvement in 
the “Baltic Paradox” with tarnished escutcheons. The Germans, cocks of the walk 
after Brest-Litovsk, attempted to set up puppet regimes ready to do the bidding 
of Berlin. The diplomacy of the Allies “resorted to duplicity and evasion” when 
the occasion demanded it, and Soviet Russia did not desire to see the Baltic peoples 
free and independent, even though by April 1919 the Soviet government, accord- 
ing to the author, "had shown a sincere desire for peace and had indicated that 
the popular will" of these nations “would be taken seriously.” Regarding the Baltic 
peoples themselves, the author ascribes their short-lived independence to favorable 
circumstances, destined to vanish as soon as “Russia and Germany had regained 
their strength.” That had presumably occurred by 1939 when, if one reads the 
intention of the author correctly, “strength” had become a natural and unavoidable 
synonym for “aggression” capable of reducing the Baltic nations to new Soviet 
servitude. 


Columbia University Joun H. WUORINEN 


NICHOLAS I AND OFFICIAL NATIONALITY IN RUSSIA, 1825-1855. 
By Nicholas V. Riasanovsky. [Russian and East European Studies.] (Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1959. Pp. viii, 296. $5.00.) 


Tue thirty-year reign of Nicholas I is the Metternich era of Russia; retro- 
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spectively it marks the beginning of the end of the ancien régime of that country. 
On the surface Russian Metternichism differed somewhat from its prototype in 
the West, yet in essence the goal was the same: to restore the damaged social 
order during the turbulent period of the French Revolution. Protagonists such as 
Count S. Uvarov hoped to refortify the tottering state with three pillars: Ortho- 
doxy, autocracy, and nationality. In a broad sense this is the gist of Professor 
Riasanovsky's study—the application of the indigenous political philosophy of 
the Metternich era to Russian conditions. The entire subject is covered in six 
chapters under the following headings: "The Emperor," "The Men," "The Ideas," 
“Domestic and Foreign Affairs,” “Conclusion.” 

A nineteenth-century writer, Alexander Nikitenko, aptly concluded on one 
occasion that the chief fault of the reign of Nicholas I “consisted in the fact that 
it was all a mistake.” Riasanovsky comes virtually to the same conclusion though 
less forthrightly. His implication is that the “mistake” was derived from the fact 
that the fallacious policy throughout the three decades had been pursued with 
fatalistic consistency, but he hastens to moderate the verdict by insisting that “both 
sides must be seen.” On one occasion the author states the opinion that the roots 
of the fallacious policy might be traced to the very state that Peter I had created. 
Such an assumption is rather vague; too many developments of later date have 
been presented as the acts of that great sovereign. Riasanovsky attributes the prob- 
lems of the time to the universal legacy of the Napoleonic period. 

Though the author admits that Nicholas I was by no means a chaste Joseph, 
nonetheless he pleads that one must “appreciate the difficulties of his position.” 
Bearing in mind that the difficult position referred to resulted largely from the 
misjudgment of his time and the misinterpretation of the historical mission of 
Russian autocracy by Nicholas I himself, the plea is bound to arouse no sympathies. 
National leaders and particularly absolute rulers such as Nicholas I are judged 
by the summation of their achievements or failures. In the case of Nicholas I the 
end of his reign was marked by Sevastopol in external events and a society brought 
to the brink of catastrophe in domestic affairs. It is precisely “the soundness of the 
beliefs of Nicholas I" that led to the sorrowful year of 1855, which Riasanovsky 
senses only too well even though diffidently. . 

The critical remarks expressed above should in no way obscure the fact that 
Riasanovsky’s work is to be greeted as an encouraging sign in the field of Russian 
history. The book is based on extensive research, on the utilization of the best avail- 
able Russian sources, and answers a need for the study of the earlier periods of 
Russian history. Only by delving deeper into that country’s past will a better 
understanding of events of our own age be more intelligently grasped. For these 
reasons the present work is indeed a welcome contribution to Russian and East 
European studies. 


Stanford University ANATOLE G. Mazour 
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PAN-TURKISM AND ISLAM IN RUSSIA. By Serge A. Zenkovsky. [Rus- 
sian Research Center Studies, Number 36.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1960. Pp. x, 345. $6.75.) 


IN recent years two excellent studies, Richard Pipes's Formation of the Soviet 
Union: Communism and Nationalism 1917-1923 (1954), and Charles W. Hostler's 
Turkism and the Soviets (1957), dealt with the Mohammedan peoples of the 
former Russian Empire. Now Professor Serge A. Zenkovsky of Stetson University 
has added a more detailed analysis of the rise of nationalism among the Turkish- 
speaking peoples of Russia at the end of the nineteenth century and of the trans- 
formation that this nationalism experienced through the revolutionary Russian 
movements from 1905 to 1920-1921, when the new Soviet era established its sway 
over all the Islamic and Turkish peoples of the Empire. 

Zenkovsky’s study is based on careful and wide research and will remain for 
a long time the authoritative source book for students of the nationalism of this 
rather remote part of the Islamic world, There are in Russia some Mohammedans 
who do not speak Turkic languages, and though there are on the other hand some 
Turkic-speaking peoples who are not Mohammedans, on the whole Turkism and 
Islam go together in the Soviet Empire. As in all other parts of the Islamic world 
the Turkic people felt themselves to be, until recently, primarily Mohammedans 
and “the Turkic national awakening was preceded by a Moslem cultural revival.” 
Even in 1917 religious terminology predominated over a purely nationalist one, 
and only the ensuing secularization of most aspects of life led to a more intensive 
cultural and political consciousness of separate national identity. 

Zenkovsky rightly stresses the fact that the revolution of 1917 caught the 
Islamic peoples in Russia, as it did the other less developed nationalities of the 
Empire, in a transitional stage and their leadership in the process of formation, 
He overemphasizes supposed similarities of Islamic tradition and Communist 
ideology. Both are supranational and claim universality and both believe in the 
establishment of soctal justice, but so does Christianity. It is true that in 1917 
Moslem intellectuals in Russia became influenced by Communist propaganda, but 
so too did Christian and Jewish intellectuals. 

Originally the Turkic leaders believed that the Soviet government would honor 
its promises of recognizing their traditions and aspirations for national autonomy. 
The politically shortsighted Great Russian chauvinism of the White armies re- 
pelled many of the awakening nationalities. But it was the political and organiza- 
tional immaturity of the incipient nationalist movements among the Mohammedan 
and other less developed nationalities of the Empire in the crucial years of 1917 
to 1920 that prevented them from following an effective and coordinated policy. 
Whether in the following forty years, under the influence of secular education and 
of the triumph of nationalism throughout Islam, a more clear-cut national move- 
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ment among the T'urkic and Islamic nationalities in the Soviet Union has emerged 
Zenkovsky promises to discuss in a later volume. 


City College of New York Hans Koun 


THE PROPHET UNARMED, TROTSKY: 1921-1929. By Isaac Deutscher. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 490. $9.50.) 


In this magnificent volume—the second of a projected trilogy—Mr. Deutscher 
traces Trotsky’s dramatic fall from the heights of prestige and seeming power 
which he had enjoyed at the conclusion of the civil war. The book opens when 
Trotsky’s position in the Soviet Union was second only to Lenin’s; it traces his 
minor frictions with Lenin; it details Trotsky’s failure to take advantage of every 
asset at his disposal in order to strengthen his position and to embarrass .the 
various coalitions which Stalin skillfully assembled against him; and as it draws 
to a close it projects a picture of the resisting Trotsky being forcibly clothed by 
officials of the GPU and carried down the stairs of his apartment to the accom- 
paniment of boos from family and friends, to be sent off from a railroad shunting 
into exile, first in Central Asia and then abroad. The story, inherently dramatic, 
is told with such skill and psychological insight that this book, together with the 
preceding volume, must rank not only as the best fulllength biography of any 
Soviet leader presently available, but also probably as the best survey of Bolshevik 
politics in the 1920’s. Much of its value derives from the effective use Deutscher 
made of the unique materials deposited in the Trotsky Archive at Harvard, al- 
though, unfortunately, his references to documents from this collection are not 
always as precise as one might desire. 

Deutscher is a great admirer of Trotsky, and his account is frankly partisan in 
character. As the title of the trilogy suggests, he views his hero in terms of a 
prophet, and, furthermore, he explicitly states that Trotsky had a "heroic char- 
acter" which has "only very few equals in history." Much of the narrative re- 
volves around the twin themes of prophecy and heroism, although, it must be 
pointed out, Deutscher is careful to produce all the evidence, even when it con- 
flicts with these estimates. And indeed there is much discrepancy between the 
evidence he adduces and the claims he makes. 

Personal courage and intellectual honesty Trotsky undoubtedly possessed, in 
sharp contrast to the other contenders for Lenin's mantle who were cowardly and 
deceitful to a remarkable degree. But if by heroism one means the willingness to 
fight for one's convictions, then even the record presented by Deutscher indicates a 
singular lack of heroism in Trotsky. The striking impression that this volume 
makes on the reader, its principal message as it were, is not that Trotsky fought 
and failed, but rather that he never fought at all. Át every point in his conflict 
with Stalin, when action, or merely a strong speech, would have rallied his fol- 
lowers—above all at the crucial party congresses, the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
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teenth—Trotsky was either silent or absent. Even as late as 1927, when his fol- 
lowers made a final desperate effort to stand up to the ruling clique, he found 
reason to depart for the Caucasus. Instead of heroism the record indicates a ten- 
dency to escapism and even self-destruction. Trotsky not only failed to fight back 
but, once the issue was clearly settled in favor of his opponents, boldly challenged 
his enemies to liquidate him. The true heroes of the Revolution were not at 
Lenin's side but among the opposition, democratic and socialist, who perished 
fighting the Soviet regime, while Trotsky was with the oppressors. 

Nor are Trotsky's alleged prophetic qualities more convincingly demonstrated. 
It is true that in the 1920's he had worked out some of the principal policies later 
adopted by Stalin, including economic planning and forced industrialization. But 
by so doing he revealed imagination rather than insight into the course of events. 
For the fact remains that on most important contemporary issues, domestic and 
foreign, Trotsky proved to have been dismally wrong. He analyzed the European 
situation in terms of an imminent revolution and an impending Anglo-American 
conflict, and the situation in Russia in terms of a Thermidorian reaction. Even his 
analyses of Chinese events, for which he is usually given much credit, turn out 
to have been less prescient than is usually thought. Deutscher's researches have 
convinced him that Trotsky was not clearly aware of the "magnitude and gravity 
of the approaching crisis in communist policy" in China, and he dismisses claims 
of 'Trotsky's special and early insights into the Chinese situation as "vulgar Trot- 
skyism." 

Deutscher's masterful account emphasizes and enlightens the great puzzle of 
Trotsky’s failure. In part Trotsky was a victim of his own assumptions and 
loyalties: his wholehearted acceptance of the economic interpretation of history 
tended to blind him to the realities of politics and public opinion, while his Bol- 
shevik loyalty to the party tied his hands once the struggle for political power and 
mass following got on its way. But behind these factors one suspects a fundamental 
failure of character. Deep inside the Commissar of War there lurked something of 
Dmitrii Nikolaevich Rudin. 


Harvard University RICHARD PIPES 


Near East 


OIL AND STATE IN THE MIDDLE EAST. By George Lenczowski. (Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1960. Pp. xix, 379. $6.75.) 


PusLrcisrs have often portrayed oil development in the Middle East in lurid 
colors emphasizing the sensational and sordid. Fortunately, in recent years com- 
petent scholars have been analyzing the record of those oil developments more 
dispassionately. Their books do not have the swift pace of best-seller fiction, and 
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the reader must keep his wits about him if he is to understand, for example, such 
intricate legal matters as Professor Lenczowski unravels. This is not to criticize 
the organization of the book, which is clear and logical, or the style, which is as 
straightforward and direct as the complexity of the subject permits. 

The author has chosen to explore neglected facets of the subject which would 
contribute to a better understanding of the significance of Middle Eastern oil as 
an instrument of social change. His effort at some points overlaps David Finnie's 
excellent shorter monograph, Desert Enterprise, where the emphasis was on busi- 
ness enterprise. But Lenczowski is interested in a broader spectrum of political, 
economic, legal, and cultural issues. 

A brief summary of the organization can only begin to convey the scope of 
the book. An introductory section sketches briefly the acquisition of the conces- 
sions, the meaning of the oil for European economies, and its influence on eco- 
nomic development in the Middle East. Nearly half the book is devoted to relation- 
ships between the companies and the host governments with attention to the 
pattern of concession-agreements, legal and political safeguards, handling of 
government relations by the companies, territorial claims in submarine areas and 
desert borders, and excellent discussions of pipeline issues and plans for inter- 
national control, including Pan-Arab control. The next two parts treat, respectively, 
company relations with the public in host countries, and with their employees. A 
major contribution is his analysis of the important role now played by the Pan- 
Arab labor movement. The last section is a revealing case study using the Suez 
crisis of 1956-1957 to show the interplay of the many aspects of the oil problem 
previously examined in detail. 

Lenczowski was unusually well equipped to undertake this study: he has lived 
in the area; he has proved his scholarly aptitude in an earlier monograph on great 
power politics in Iran; he has facility in Middle Eastern languages; and he has 
supplemented the traditional library research by several field trips to observe the 
oil industry at work and to interview company officials and political personages 
affected by Middle Fastern oil. 

The author preserves a careful balance between objectivity and normative judg- 
ments, for he understands both the enormous instability confronting the companies 
and remains sensitive to the imperatives of Arab and Iranian nationalism. While 
he is not starry-eyed about possibilities for long-range accommodation between the 
companies and host governments and populations, neither is he despairing. If ac- 
commodation is obtainable, it can come only within a framework of respect for 
sanctity of contracts combined with a flexible attitude on the part of the companies 
toward equitable renegotiation of concession terms as conditions change. 


Pennsylvania State University Joun A. DENovo 
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TURKEY’S POLITICS: THE TRANSITION TO A MULTI-PARTY SYS- 
TEM. By Kemal H. Karpat. (Princeton, N. J. Princeton University Press. 
1959. Pp. xiii, 522. $7.50.) 


“Party politics and all that it entails," remarks paisa: Karpat in a footnote, 
“has become the greatest social event in practically all the small localities of 
Turkey.” How this remarkable political development, unparalleled since the 
halcyon days just after the Young Turk revolution of 1908, came about, ending 
two decades under a one-party system, is his subject. The social and intellectual 
climate in which this transformation took place is examined as well. 

The meat of Karpat’s study, and by all odds the best part of it from the his- 
torian's point of view, is a one-hundred-page section on the crucial period from 
1945 to 1950. These years saw the establishment and rapid growth of the Demo- 
cratic party to the point where in the elections of 1950 it could oust the Republican 
People's party from control of the state which the first Republican leader, Atatürk, 
had founded. This is an exciting story, well told from contemporary news ac- 
counts and debates in the National Assembly, of gradual liberalization of the 
regime, acrimonious controversy, intraparty quarrels, and the establishment of the 
principle of "secret ballot, open counting" that led to the Democratic landslide of 
1950. Karpat does not say forthrightly that the tabulation in the 1946 elections was 
fraudulent, as some foreign observers thought at the time, but he quotes the 
Democrats' charges that this was the case. 

As background to this political revolution, the first section of the book provides 
a sketchy summary of reform and politics in the later years of the Ottoman Em- 
pire and an analysis of the Kemalist regime and its sequel under Inónü to the end 
of World War II, showing clearly how the discontent within the regime had de- 
veloped among various groups in the country, especially with regard to their 
economic status. 

To this basic political history Karpat adds what is almost a second A al- 
though with considerable repetition and cross reference, on developments in the 
social, economic, intellectual, and political spheres from 1946 well into the 1950's. 
Some of his subjects here are slippery—it is hard to deal with “populism” and 
“reformism,” for instance, even though these are two of the six basic principles of 
the Turkish Republic, because these concepts lack well-defined content. By con- 
trast, the chapters on the impact of the religious revival and of Communism and 
leftist thought on Turkish public life are much more solid. Toward the end the 
author, who is both a Turk and a political scientist, turns pamphleteer in a way, 
offering liberal nonpartisan advice on needed revisions in the Turkish concept of 
nationalism, on desirable constitutional and electoral reforms, on the dangers of 
religious reaction, on the need for a completely free discussion of basic issues, and 
on the necessity to develop a new combination of economic planning and free 
private enterprise. He criticizes both Republicans and Democrats on occasion for 
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shallowness of program or for sacrificing principle to tactical advantage. Unless 
conditions change, he foresees a Republican victory in 1961. 

Because of the book’s arrangement, with overlapping, the latter sections are 
not always easy reading. The very full footnotes will bother some, but will be a 
boon to other scholars, as will also the lengthy bibliography. 


George Washington University Ropzuc H. Davison 


Far East 


THE AGRARIAN ORIGINS OF MODERN JAPAN. By Thomas C. Smith. 
[Stanford Studies in the Civilization of Eastern Asia.] (Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press. 1959. Pp. xi, 250. $5.00.) 

LAND REFORM IN JAPAN. By R. P. Dore. [Issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. ] Sad York: Oxford University Press. 
1959. Pp. xvii, 510. $8.80.) 


"Tuzsg two extraordinarily well-informed works add a much-needed dimension 
to our understanding of the agrarian foundations of the modern Japanese state. 
Together they tell the story of Japan’s dramatic strides toward modernization of 
her land system, a story that is thrown into perspective by the recent traumatic ex- 
periences of other Asian peoples in land reform. Both books are based on a wealth 
of Japanese sources, and the authors support their arguments with ably handled 
statistics. 

Professor Smith’s study is concentrated on the period from 1600 to 1850, the 
so-called “seclusion period.” In it he has authoritatively revised the common pic- 
ture of a stagnant and backward agrarian economy whose peasants had been 
goaded by feudal masters to the point of widespread uprisings. Though cut off 
from the rest of the world, Japanese agriculture and the peasant population of the 
villages underwent a number of basic changes, important because they prepared 
the way for Japan’s first modern land reform in 1871. These changes are seen 
against a description of the traditional village structure of the seventeenth century 
characterized by strong social stratification and hierarchal rigidity, the use of 
bound families of agricultural servants, and a dependence on labor services and 
large-scale cooperative arrangements. In the next century and a half many of 
these regressive features of village life were cast aside, chiefly as a result of tech- 
nological improvement, increased productivity, and the growth of market produc- 
tion, The resulting trend was toward a two-class village community of landowners 
and tenants based increasingly on contractual relationships. Within the land- 
owning class, mobility became much greater than was commonly suspected, and 
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the wealthy farmer was able to achieve not only a modicum of political self- 
satisfaction, but an education of some sophistication. Here certainly is a new pic- 
ture of the condition of the Japanese countryside in 1850, one that does much to 
explain Japan’s remarkable success in social and economic modernization after 1868. 
One could wish that the last chapter, in which the author attempts to link his 
study to the elements of Japanese success in state modernization, had followed 
more concretely from the body of his earlier arguments. In particular, the attempt 
to show that the agrarian community offered political leadership in the Restora- 
tion movement is not prepared for, and as a consequence, seems too hypothetical. 
Is not the significance of the political action of the wealthy peasant that, in the 
years after 1868, he was able to move out of the village into prefectural politics tak- 
ing the place of samurai administrators and thereby providing stability to prefec- 
tural government? A more complete study of the relationship of village to daimio 
administration would have helped clarify this issue. 

The first land reform of 1871, whereby the former peasants were given out- 
right title to their land and freedom to buy and sell, is not treated in either book. 
It was indeed a remarkable reform in view of the vested political interests which 
frustrated similar moves elsewhere in Asia. The reform did nothing, however, to 
change the system of small-scale fragmented cultivation, the already extant con- 
ditions of tenancy, and the heavy burden of taxation upon the land. The result 
was Japan's particular agricultural malaise of tenancy, which worsened as the 
state pressed forward on the industrial front. Professor Dore describes vividly the 
mounting agricultural crises of the twentieth century and the ineffectual attempts 
of the government to meliorate tenant distress. He considers meticulously the ques- 
tion of whether the landownership system was related to Japan's military aggres- 
sions, coming to a qualified affirmative. After developing the case for the necessity 
of further reform, he takes up the story of the Allied occupation sponsored meas- 
ures. Certainly, as he points out, the result was one of the most thoroughgoing 
land redistributions in history, for nearly a third of Japan's total cultivated land 
changed hands. That the reform had its roots in Japanese political thinking is clear, 
yet it took defeat in war and the first flush of occupation idealism to bring it into 
reality. The major portion of Dore’s book assesses the results of this remarkable 
reform. In his judgment the reform measures improved the lot of the miajority 
of small farmers, though it created inequities for the former large village land- 
owners and the least well off. Tenancy was not fully eliminated, and the con- 
tinuing problems of overpopulation and too small holdings have not been solved. 
Socially and politically the reform brought about a more open rural society and 
a freer play of politics. Most significantly, it took the land issue out of Japanese 
politics. The Japanese farmer finds himself in an enviable position among Asian 
agriculturalists and has little cause to take up the standard of “struggle” being 
pressed upon his counterparts in neighboring countries. Dore is especially skillful 
as he advances through the intricacies of postwar village and national politics, 
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treating party policies and attitudes, cooperative movements, and landlord organi- 
zations and their latent effects upon rural conditions in the future. 


University of Michtgan Jonn Wurruzy HarL 


JAPAN'S AMERICAN INTERLUDE, By Kazuo Kawai. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. c. 1960. Pp. vii, 257. $5.00.) 


Tus absorbing book of twelve piquant and provocative essays contributes, as 
the author hoped it would, some insights into Japan that are beyond the ken of 
Western observers. In other respects, too, it has the touch of the master's hand. 
Only Kazuo Kawai could have written it. Japanese-born and domiciled in Japan 
during the Pacific war, he knows the Japanese mind; American-educated, teacher 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, during the decade before the war, and 
professor of political science at Ohio State University since 1951, he also knows 
the American mind. As editor of Tokyo’s influential Englishlanguage daily 
Nippon Times from 1945 to 1949, with free access to American and Japanese 
personages, he deepened and refined his knowledge of West and East while com- 
menting upon the occupation program as it unfolded step by step. His masterly 
editorials on such significant and controversial subjects as the revised constitution, 
national polity, popular sovereignty, local autonomy, trust busting, land reform, 
labor unions, civil service, and education, the stuff of which the book is made, re- 
flected by and large the sentiments of Japanese intellectuals, who were generally 
in sympathy with the Potsdam Declaration requirement for removing “all obsta- 
cles to the revival and strengthening of democratic tendencies among the Japa- 
nese people,” but critical of the abrupt and, to them, inelegant manner in which 
it was carried out by practical-minded United States soldiers and civil servants. - 
“Most of the interpretations in the book,” to quote the author, “are distillations of 
views expounded, or occasionally only discreetly inferred, in the editorials.” 

Kawai has produced the best work to date on this difficult and critical inter- 
lude in Japan’s history. Future students of the period must start from his hypoth- 
eses and arguments. Although he endorses the objectives of the occupation, he 
contends with emphasis that the structure of Japanese society is still distorted from 
the violent wrenching it sustained at the hands of an occupation staff lacking the 
necessary qualifications to tinker with the institutional framework of an exotic 
culture. Regarding occupation personalities, he praises the only two whose, names 
are mentioned in the book, General MacArthur and Joseph M. Dodge, and flays 
no more than three or four unnamed officials. Several SCAP sections are raked 
over the coals for their bungling, but just one, the Civil Information and Educa- 
tion Section, is utterly roasted. 

The author’s central theme is that a genuine democratic movement Bas been 
in progress in Japan since the Meiji Restoration of 1868 and that its tempo was 
vastly accelerated, but its character not basically changed, in the postwar period. 
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Japan today, he believes, is manifestly more democratic than the Japan of even 
ten years ago. The stimulus for this transformation he attributes to the occupation 
which, he says, “for all its shortcomings must be judged on balance as a magnifi- 
cent success." Eschewing the crystal ball approach to the status of democracy in 
Japan a generation hence, he intimates nevertheless that representative government 
should continue to prosper there, provided free world ramparts everywhere are 
maintained and strengthened. 

There is an excellent annotated bibliography of the best postwar English-lan- 
guage books and articles on the occupation of Japan, most of them written by 
American scholars and journalists. 


Washington, D. C. JusriN WiLLiams 


America 


STUDIES IN AMERICAN CULTURE: DOMINANT IDEAS AND IMAGES. 
Edited by Joseph ]. Kwiat and Mary C. Turpie. (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press. c. 1960. Pp. viii, 233. $4.75.) 


Like every other book that is composed of fifteen essays by fifteen authors, this 
one presents that number of faces, and the look of them is uneven. Yet, because 
the collection was gathered to honor the late Tremaine McDowell, and two-thirds 
of the essays were written by colleagues or former colleagues in the Program in 
American Studies which he chaired at the University of Minnesota, there is no 
surprise in discovering that most of the fifteen are addressed to one or the other 
of two principal kinds of effort. Eight authors concern themselves with method in 
American studies. Either they discuss it broadly, as Henry Nash Smith does in the 
lead essay and Robert Spiller in the concluding one; or else they examine it or 
demonstrate it quite particularly, in several essays in the form of literary analysis. 
Of this group the piece by Leo Marx on the vernacular tradition in American 
literature will be of special interest to historians. 

Seven essays may be classified, though not so rigidly so as to exclude other 
classifications, as being in one sense or another historical. Of the five of these that 
concern the substance of events two may be recommended particularly: John W. 
Ward's discussion of “The Meaning of Lindbergh’s Flight” is a little precious 
according to this reviewer's taste in writing, but his main points come through 
nonetheless strongly and suggestively; David Weimer’s argument by illustration 
that labor history can be something other and more humane than the story of 
organizations and their programs is a message overdue to historians. But no other 
essay in the volume says quite so much so well as does Allen Tate’s bit of remi- 
niscence concerning the flowering of southern letters after World War I. Of the 
two essays in historiography, J. C. Levenson's on "Henry Adams on the Culture 
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of Science" is a first-rate contribution, but Charles H. Foster's effort to apply Paul 
Tillich's idea of "theonomy" to the interpretation of American culture reaches 
farther than it grasps. 

As one who determinedly resists making an academic discipline of "American 
Civilization," this reviewer might be expected to find it easy to believe that that 
effort is ebbing, even when the testimony is a volume to honor Tremaine Mc- 
Dowell. Yet I think that the most detached reading of Henry Nash Smith's care- 
fully balanced argument about method will find less than a full conviction in 
favor of the study of national culture as a discipline and that Robert Spiller's dis- 
cussion of the past, present, and future of that undertaking will find a story of 
hopes reconsidered and changed. 


Johns Hopkins University CHARLES A, BARKER 


THE ECLIPSE OF COMMUNITY: AN INTERPRETATION OF AMERI- 
CAN STUDIES. By Maurice R. Stein. (Princeton, N, J.: Princeton University 
Press. 1960. Pp. 354. $6.00.) 


Tus is a study in sociology. The purpose is to erect “a framework for relating 
disparate community studies to each other” and to “develop a theory of American 
community life.” The phenomena of urbanization, industrialization, and bureauc- 
ratization provide the base for both the framework and the theory. Field studies 
are used to illustrate the influence of these forces on old community patterns and 
the emergence of a new, but uneasy, social organization. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first, “Foundations,” is concerned 
with the study of “natural areas” by Robert Park and his students; the industriali- 
zation of a semirural and skilled craft society by Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd; 
and bureaucratization in a one-industry, ethnically integrated town by Lloyd 
Warner. The author discusses, analyzes, and compares methods, purpose, and 
conclusions of each, and indicates that the generalizations of Park, the Lynds, and 
Warner presuppose theories of community development that could be applied 
elsewhere with equal effectiveness. Professor Stein points out, however, that the 
effect of "natural areas" 1n Chicago, industrialization in Muncie, or bureaucratiza- 
tion of Newburyport would not necessarily be the same in another locality. More 
communities must be examined, each to be studied as a separate case history to 
show changing social structure, before a theory can be advanced. 

In the second part, "Development," the foregoing idea is developed. With the 
same techniques of analysis, discussion, and comparison used previously, he ex- 
amines a variety of community studies. A slum is shown to have social organiza- 
tion and control, and not to be a disorganized society as regarded by the students 
of Park. He traces the changing social systems of a Bohemian community, Green- 
wich Village, and he analyzes the life patterns in three types of suburbs. Regional 
diversity, such as the comparison of Muncie with Newburyport in Part I, is ex- 
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panded by exploring studies of the Deep South. The influence of caste and class 
in Ámerican society is also examined. 

Part III, "Perspectives," argues the need of using anthropological and psy- 
choanalytic techniques and findings in community studies. These sciences sharpen 
the sense between reality and ideology and aid interpretation. The epilogue draws 
together some loose ends, but it is chiefly a handbook for sociologists, warning 
them of pitfalls. 

The framework for relating the disparate studies through method is fairly 
clear, but the development of a theory is vague. (Perhaps this is because I am a 
historian and not a sociologist.) Stein shows that the forces of urbanization, in- 
— dustrialization, and bureaucratization tend to lead toward greater personal inter- 
dependence, anxiety, and a willingness to exchange individual initiative for con- 
formity and collective security. The historian will have to consider other aspects 
in addition to those presented in this book, but the author has drawn a thought- 
provoking interpretation of present-day American society, which students of cul- 
tural and social history should consider. 


Wayne State University Jos L. Norris 


POLITICAL REALISM AND THE CRISIS OF WORLD POLITICS: AN 
AMERICAN APPROACH TO FOREIGN POLICY. By Kenneth W. 
Thompson. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1960. Pp. ix, 261. 


$5.00.) 


In this wide-ranging study of what he terms the crisis of world politics, Mr. 
Thompson attempts to come to grips with the apparent conflict between idealism 
and realism in formulating American foreign policy. His approach is not par- 
ticularly original or individualistic; he draws very heavily from earlier writing 
upon this problem. But rather than stressing what in some quarters is considered 
a clear-cut dichotomy between realism and idealism, Thompson emphasizes the 
importance of a thoroughly realistic and pragmatic attitude toward the immediate 
urgencies of the world situation without sacrificing the long-term vision of a 
durable peace that cannot be immediately realized. His final conclusion is that the 
chief virtue of political realism is its unqualified emphasis upon the techniques and 
methods of diplomacy in slowly seeking to ameliorate the present impasse in 
world affairs, 

The first section of the book deals specifically with views on the need for 
realism in foreign policy—as opposed to a moralistic, legalistic approach—expressed 
by a number of well-known theorists and practictioners. They include such 
writers as Reinhold Niebuhr, Hans Morgenthau, Walter Lippmann, George F. 
Kennan, and a varied group of both American and English “statesmen as philos- 
ophers.” The next section treats such broad topics as the limits of principle in 
international politics, the problem of isolationism and collective security, and “the 
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American dilemma" as brought out by such divergent elements in the national 
scene as the demands of domestic politics, our historic tradition of anticolonialism, 
the concept of morality in international politics, and the inherent complexities of 
democratic diplomacy. Finally a very brief epilogue, which in itself reflects the 
great difficulties in applying any sort of theory in seeking to cope with today's. 
intractable conflict between opposing power blocs, tries rather vaguely to suggest 
the role that political realism may play in contributing toward the ultimate goal 
of world peace. There is a healthy skepticism in Thompson’s attitude on our 
ability to resolve these problems, but he also reflects faith in the world's ultimately 
being able to survive the current crisis. 

The ramifications of such a broad study preclude any real analysis in a brief 
review. It may be said, however, that following the lead of the “realists” whom he 
quotes so extensively, Thompson strongly stresses the limits of American policy, 
the fact that there can be no absolutes in world politics, the importance of recog- 
nizing the role of power, the dangers of acting on the premise that American-style 
democracy should be considered a universal goal, and, perhaps above all, the un- 
happy consequences of the moralizing to which Americans are so prone. On the 
other hand, he does not discount the fundamental importance of the ideals that 
must continue to provide a framework for any long-term American policy that 
will command popular support. | 

There are times when the author inevitably becomes somewhat bogged down 
in the semantic difficulties inherent in any discussion of such abstractions as realism 
and idealism, conservatism and liberalism, in the field of foreign policy. He is 
often repetitious in drawing upon his sources and then rephrasing their ideas in a 
somewhat different context. Occasionally he seems to be contradictory in his 
assessment of the record of the postwar years—at once highly critical and yet sug- 
gesting that our policy has been "moderately prudent and realistic." On the whole, 
however, there is much in this book that is sound good sense, and even more that 
is provocative and stimulating. If Thompson has not wholly succeeded in giving 
us the precise outlines of a more effective approach to foreign policy, his study is 
a valuable warning of the dangers of a too naive, moralistic, or idealistic attitude. 


Ohio State University | Foster Rura Durrzs 


TO TRY MEN'S SOULS: LOYALTY TESTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By Harold M. Hyman. (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 
414. $6.00.) 


Tuts study of a moral problem, with its eloquent title, enlarges a suggestion 
that much of today’s scholarship contains, that historiography is once again seeking 
light from the past on present needs of the republic. Scholars with the purpose 
and skill to focus the historian’s microscope on events representing distrust and 
anxiety are never very numerous, and the nature of their occupation prevents them 
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from being early on the job. But when their work is well done their report is 
uncommonly telling. While on principle there is never a right time to welcome 
overwriting, the great mass of facts in this book is reassuring, though I think they 
have led Hyman into some inflation. An author, less devoted to fact, treating the 
same events might easily veer into dogmatism and never gain the force that Hyman 
cumulates. 

The author quotes Newton D. Baker: “It may be that the formulation and 
repetition of some particular pledge will be of fundamental help, but I am not 
quite sure"; and he voices the hope that the present book will "remove some of the 
uncertainty." But i£ Hyman candidly dislikes loyalty oaths and would prefer to 
have his country free of all forms of loyalty testing because it evokes more lying 
than truth, his dislike corresponds to a physician's aversion to hysteria. He presents 
as having been a natural and unavoidable part of life during the epoch of coloniza- 
tion a need to recognize dissenters and Roman Catholics within Protestant Eng- 
land and the colonies, and he understands that oath taking before God at the 
time contained inner sanctions which are not so compelling today. My loyalty to 
the task of reviewing was strained, for one instance, by the number of pages devoted 
to the loyalty problems of Virginia during Bacon's Rebellion. But since this history, 
covering nearly four centuries from the later years of Elizabeth I to Eisenhower, 
shows loyalty testing to have occurred in all great crises of American history, Hy- 
man's quantity of fact also becomes quality of insight into the ethics of political 
existence. 

Hyman explains the evolution of loyalty testing from that performed by 
volunteer groups, the states, and the army during the Revolution, with George 
Washington participating, to the almost monopolized and almost civilized tests by 
federal agencies during World War II, and finally to the recent degradation that 
the people have named “McCarthyism.” The author's findings to date are: 
northern loyalty testing was more effective than Confederate, 1861-1865; federal 
testing has been more efficient than state; the presidential role has been more 
restrained than the congressional; and professional testing has been more judicious 
than voluntary. 

Because he is a historian, Hyman does not inquire what the ultimate develop- 
ment of the FBI may be. He does overwhelmingly suggest what he does not need to 
spell out: that loyalty testing accompanies sovereignty in periods of war and 
revolution. 


Johns Hopkins University CHARLES A. BARKER 


THE WEST POINT ATLAS OF AMERICAN WARS. Volume I, 1689-1900; 
Volume II, 1900-1953. Edited by Colonel Vincent J. Esposito. Compiled by 
the Department of Military Art and Engineering, the United States Military 
Academy, West Point, New York. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1959. 
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Pp. xiv, 158, 158 maps; xi, 71, 71 maps, vi, 168, 168 maps, 15, 15 maps. $47.50 
the set.) 


Tue United States Military Academy at West Point is unique in many respects, 
including the fact that it is the only educational institution in this country offering 
a full course in the history of the military art. Taught largely in terms of battles 
and campaigns, this course traces the evolution of the art of war from ancient 
times, with emphasis on the principles of war, military leadership, and the devel- 
opment of weapons and tactics. 

Texts for such a course posed many problems, and over the years the depart- 
ment of military art and engineering has developed most of its own texts, with 
accompanying atlases. Those maps dealing with the United States have now been 
brought together into two volumes, with descriptive text, and made available to 
the public as The West Point Atlas of American Wars. Included in them are 
_ more than four hundred three-color plates, many with two or more maps, drawn 
with a clarity, accuracy, and simplicity that is all too rare in map making. For the 
reader unfamiliar with the symbols of military cartography, there is included in 
each volume a convenient table of the symbols used. ‘Together these volumes consti- 
tute one of the most useful and handsome compilations I have seen, a tribute to the 
publisher’s art and the editor’s skill. 

In a sense the title of this work does not do it justice, for it is more than an 
atlas. Accompanying the maps and printed on the facing page, is a descriptive text 
prepared especially for the present edition by Colonel Esposito and his colleagues. 
Subordinate to the maps and intended primarily to explain them, this text, totaling 
almost a quarter of a million words, provides in fact a detailed narrative of opera- 
tions of every major battle and campaign of the major wars in American history. 
In addition the reader will find a recommended reading list and very useful chron- 
ologies in tabular form for each of the wars covered. 

Though The West Point Atlas does more than its title promises, it also does 
less. For this is primarily a work dealing with land warfare. The compilers ac- 
knowledge this and seek to remedy the omission of maps covering naval and air 
operations by appropriate references in the text. But they have succeeded only 
partially, as is evidenced by the scanty coverage in maps and text of naval opera- 
tions in the Revolution and the War of 1812, and more particularly in the cursory 
treatment given the advance of Admiral Nimitz’ forces across the central Pacific 
in World War II. Nor can the authors make any claim for completeness. Coverage 
of the colonial period is extremely sketchy, and there is no treatment at all of the 
Indian wars, which extended over three hundred years of American history and 
did much to shape the United States Army. 

One could disagree also with the emphasis given to the various wars. Almost 
two-thirds of the space in the Atlas are devoted to four wars: the Civil War, World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean War. The last alone, with fifteen maps 
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and equivalent text, receives more space than the colonial wars, the War of 1812, 
the Mexican, and the Spanish-American Wars combined. Seven maps are devoted 
to Hitler’s campaign against Poland in 1939 and ten to Second Bull Run, as com- 
pared to three for the entire American Revolution. This emphasis, understandable 
perhaps in view of the special needs of the cadets at West Point, is reflected in the 
text. Admirable as it is, it suffers from the limitations imposed by the format and 
by its primary function to explain the map, rather than the other way around, as 
would ordinarily be the case. Despite these weaknesses, The West Point Atlas is the 
most useful, and certainly the most complete and clearest collection of maps on 
American wars that has yet appeared. 


Dartmouth College Louis Morton 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY AMERICA: ESSAYS IN COLONIAL HIS- 
TORY, Edited by James Morton Smith. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press for the Institute of Early American History and Culture. c. 1959. 
Pp. xv, 238. $5.00.) 


Turs collection of nine essays is the record of a symposium sponsored by the 
Institute of Early American History and Culture in the spring of 1957, the 35oth 
anniversary of the Jamestown settlement. In the words of the editor the papers 
propose "to examine some of the more important manifestations of Ámerican 
colonial experience." The essayists wrote "on what they knew best and what inter- 
ested them most about the seventeenth century." Systematic coverage was not 
the object. The reader need not expect it. 

Yet the essays do cover a surprising amount of ground in a selective way. A 
bright, provocative paper by Oscar Handlin, “The Significance of the Seventeenth 
Century," opens the series with comment on the adjustment of colonists to the 
conditions of their life in America. Handlin finds the significance of the century in 
the development of "peculiarities of character and institutions, the influence of which 
was long thereafter felt in the history of the United States." In some degree the 
following four sections elaborate this theme. 

Section II, “Colonists and Indians," contains two essays, the first by Wilcomb 
E. Washburn on the justifications for dispossessing the natives and the second by 
Nancy O. Lurie on "Indian Cultural Adjustment to European Civilization." Miss 
Lurie finds that the seventeenth-century experience of the Virginia Indians laid 
the foundations for modern adjustment to the white man's culture. 

“People and Society," the third section, has two exceptionally excellent papers, 
of quite different character. Mildred Campbell’s “Social Origins of Some Early 
Americans" is a model of careful research and analysis on this difficult but impor- 
tant subject. Bernard Bailyn's "Politics and Social Structure in Virginia" traces 
the distinction between local and central authority through three generations of 
seventeenth-century planters to arrive at a new and highly convincing interpreta- 
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tion of disturbances in Virginia. Ordinarily the clash between imperial governors 
and "country born" from the early eighteenth century onward is attributed to a 
conflict of economic interest, which though nearly always present is not an entirely 
satisfying explanation in all instances. Bailyn's construction, an important contri- 
bution to seventeenth-century historiography, emphasizes the special characteristics 
of Virginia social evolution through two generations of instability and strife 
toward a provincial ruling elite, which, however, never succeeded in associating 
itself with the ultimate sources of political authority. The end result was a dichot- 
omy between political and social leadership, a discontinuity rarely bridged by the 
identification of external and internal authority. "By the end of the [seventeenth] 
century a degree of harmony had been achieved, but the divergence between politi- 
cal and social leadership at the topmost level created an area of permanent conflict." 
Looking forward to some of the consequences he adds, “The political and social 
structures that emerged were by European standards strangely shaped. Everywhere 
as the bonds of empire drew tighter the meaning of the state was changing. Herein 
lay the origins of a new political system." 

In Part IV, "Church and State," William H. Seiler's paper on the Anglican 
parish in Virginia provides a fine case study of the devolution of ecclesiastical con- 
trol to localities and effectively reflects "the true basis of the colonial church." 
Emil Oberholzer, Jr., examines church-state relations in the Puritan society of New 
England and Philip S. Haffenden considers the neglect of the state church as an 
agency of imperial control by the Restoration government. 

A concluding paper by Richard S. Dunn, “Seventeenth Century English His- 
torians of America," follows the gradually diverging differences in outlook toward 
the establishment of a native American historical perspective distinct from the 
English imperial view. 

As in most collections the individual pieces vary considerably in importance and 
quality. Doubtless specialists will disagree in the ranking. They will, however, 
agree that substance merits the inclusion of all and that the collection has been 
handsomely produced. 


University of Maryland Auzsnzv C. LAND 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF FRAY JUNÍPERO SERRA, O.F.M., OR THE 

^. MAN WHO NEVER TURNED BACK (1713-1784): A BIOGRAPHY. In 
two volumes. By Maynard J. Geiger, O.F.M. [Publications of the Academy of 
American Franciscan History, Monograph Series, Volumes V and VI.] (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: the Academy. 1959. Pp. x, 448; viii, 508. $12.00 the set.) 


SEVENTEEN seventy-six was not only a significant year in the history of English 
America. It was also meaningful in the Hispanic American world. A viceroyalty 
was established in Buenos Aires, an event that did much to stimulate the growth of 
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advance of imperial Spain occurred with the permanent settlement of San Fran- 
cisco. Between 1769 and 1776 a string of missions-presidios from San Diego to 
San Francisco was set up. These are cases of defensive expansion. The fear of 
Russian penetration from Alaska inspired the Spaniards to settle Upper California, 
just as the desire to wipe out the foreign contraband trade in the Río de la Plata 
region led to the founding of the viceroyalty there. 

The method of colonizing Upper California was the traditional Spanish ap- 
proach developed over the course of two centuries. Small military garrisons were 
located near the mission, Painful experience had taught the Spaniards the need of 
buttressing the missionary enterprise with a modicum of coercion. Primitive peo- 
ples seldom evinced any genuine desire to abandon their pagan beliefs and way of 
life without the threat of some force lurking discretely in the background. 

Fray Junipero Serra was the missionary under whose direction his Franciscan 
order established the missions of Upper California. That he was a priest of remark- 
able virtues is undeniable; qualities of character have brought him in our time to 
the threshold of canonization in the Roman Catholic Church. 

The present two-volume biography of Serra has been in the making since 1941. 
Friar Maynard J. Geiger, its Franciscan author, need not apologize for publishing 
another life of Serra. To be sure, a great deal has already been done on his life, 
much of it by the late, indefatigable Herbert E. Bolton. But Geiger has conducted 
a tireless search of the documentary sources scattered in the archives of two con- 
tinents, and he has come up with significantly fresh material. The documentary 
sources both new and old have been used with skill, imagination, and a consider- 
able amount of literary good taste. In the tradition of Bolton the newest biographer 
of Serra has not confined himself to the yellowing pages of the archival manu- 
scripts. He has visited most of the highways and byways in obscure towns, in 
urban centers, in missions and monasteries where Serra lived and labored. Another 
useful asset of this study is the reconstruction of the social, religious, political, and 
economic background of the events in which Serra played a role. 

The founding and the consolidation of the California missions were not ac- 
complished without considerable friction between the religious and the military. 
Ideally their efforts were to complement each other, but in practice there were both 
irritation and conflict. Geiger sympathetically recounts Serra’s difficulties with the 
military, but one is tempted to speculate that an equally convincing case could be 
made for the latter’s point of view. 

The Academy of American’ Franciscan History deserves congratulations for 
sponsoring this elegantly printed biography, and its author can take pride in his 
meticulously documented and readable account of the life and times of Junípero 
Serra. . 


University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee Jonn Leppy PHELAN 
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THE JOURNAL AND LETTERS OF FRANCIS ASBURY. In three volumes. 
Volume I, THE JOURNAL, 1771 TO 1793; Volume IT, THE JOURNAL, 
1794 TO 1816; Volume III, THE LETTERS. Edited by Elmer T. Clark, ]. 
Manning Potts, and Jacob S. Payton. (Nashville, 'Tenn.: Abingdon Press; 
London: Epworth Press. 1958. Pp. xxiv, 778; 871; xviii, 603.) 


Frrry-rwo years ago President J. Franklin Jameson of the American Historical 
Association suggested that the literature of religious leaders offered much for un- 
derstanding social history in the United States. These volumes are a prime example 
of Jameson’s "American Acta Sanctorum," and their subject has attracted the 
additional interest of the National Historical Publications Commission. 

Much commendation can be given. The volumes are, above all, handsome 
examples of the printer's art, displaying chaste typography, well-reproduced por- 
traits and other halftone illustrations, appropriate drawings and vignettes, and 
uncluttered maps. One can only rejoice, moreover, at the renewed availability of 
Asbury’s journal. A middle-class Englishman, this Methodist lay preacher had 
come in 1771 to the British colonies to help shepherd the Wesleyan flock. Despite 
war and the epithet “Tory,” he stayed with the work, to be rewarded when John 
Wesley designated him and the Anglican clergyman Thomas Coke as joint super- 
intendents of the Methodists in America. Shrewdly Asbury accepted, but only 
after being elected by his fellow preachers in conference assembled. Within a few 
years he accepted the title "bishop," though it drew a stinging rebuke from 
Wesley. Soon Coke gave Asbury the primacy. Thereafter for three decades the 
slender, ailing leader moved continually over the face of the United States, weaving 
together the Methodist Episcopal Church. Its structure of ministers and “charges,” 
organized through a hierarchy of “conferences,” dominated at every turn by the 
indefatigable bishop, was the basis for the denomination’s remarkable growth in 
membership and influence during the generation after Asbury’s death in 1816. 

Alas, a caveat must be entered. The problem of editorial direction is not critical 
in the case of the two volumes devoted to the journal, for the manuscript was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1836. Thus all that was needed was to reproduce the edition of 
1821, collating it with previous partial printings and with the 1852 version. This 
has been done, and the result is the hoped-for "accurate and readable edition" of 
the bishop's words. Obvious errors, described as "chronological, biographical, geo- 
graphical, and grammatical,” as well as inconsistencies, have been corrected. The 
editors have also had reasonable success in attempting to identify every place 
Asbury visited and every home in which he stayed overnight. The utility of the 
resulting information may be slight, historically speaking, but the gathering must 
have pleased the essentially antiquarian interests of the three principal editors. 

Another difficulty arises with the volume devoted to letters. Diligent search in 
denominational, university, and public collections, supplemented by reasonably 
thorough examination of printed volumes and certain files of the various Metho- 
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dist Advocates, disclosed a little more than three hundred Asbury letters. The 
material of the third volume is thus augmented by documents such as ordination 
certificates, a few reprinted Wesley letters to Asbury and others, and collaterally 
related items. 

Inconsistent standards of editing occasionally mar the work. Bishop Asbury, 
unlike Benjamin Franklin and Abraham Lincoln in the recent volumes devoted 
to them, is not permitted to misspell a word. A sixteen-line sketch of Peter Cart- 
wright contains five significant errors of fact. The fundamental difficulty, of 
course, is that historical-minded church leaders do not always seek the best schol- 
arly advice. While the three editors list as “research editors” fifteen individuals, 
only one, the late William Warren Sweet, had formal historical training, and he 
did not have charge of the enterprise. If the reverend gentlemen had brought in 
seminary professors of church history the result would then have been a uniformly 
satisfactory work. 


Oklahoma State University THEODORE L. AGNEW 


SLAVERY: A PROBLEM IN AMERICAN INSTITUTIONAL AND IN- 
TELLECTUAL LIFE. By Stanley M. Elkins. (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. c. 1959. Pp. viii, 247. $4.50.) 


This volume consists of four more or less related essays. It is distinguished by its 
author's high seriousness of purpose, his praiseworthy willingness to tackle large 
historical problems, and his careful mastery of the secondary literature of his sub- 
ject. It is marred by faulty logic, an infelicitous style, and digressions upon such 
subjects as Burke's view of the American Revolution, Durkheim's theory of 
suicide, Henry James’s ideas on American "innocence," and Harry Stack Sullivan’s 
opinions on “the significant other.” 

The essays vary considerably in value. The first is a useful review of the 
historiography of American slavery, which, however, adds very little to Kenneth 
M. Stampp’s admirable essay on the same subject (“The Historian and Southern 
Negro Slavery,” AHR, LVII [Apr. 1952]). The second follows Frank Tannen- 
baum's Slave and Citizen in comparing slavery in the United States with slavery 
in Latin America and arrives at very much the same conclusions. For his discus- 
sion of slavery in the United States Elkins has made no use whatever of manu- 
script records to discover how slaves were actually treated, but has relied chiefly 
upon southern laws to give a correct picture of the “peculiar institution.” 

The third essay is the heart of Elkins’ book. It is an attempt to ascertain why 
the southern slave was a "Sambo"—"the typical plantation slave, . . . docile but 
irresponsible, loyal but lazy, humble but chronically given to lying and stealing; 
. . . full of infantile silliness . . . [whose] relationship with his master was one 
of utter dependence and childlike attachment.” Elkins finds that these same 
traits appeared among the prisoners of German concentration camps in World War 
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II, and he spins out an elaborate analogy showing "the infantalizing tendencies 
of absolute power" in the southern plantation and in the concentration camp. Such 
an argument, of course, suffers from having a dubious unstated major premise— 
that the southern Negro was indeed a Sambo, something that Elkins assumes but 
nowhere even attempts to prove. Some time ago Elkins presented this portion of 
his study before a seminar at the Newberry Library, where a group of experts were 
devastatingly critical of his theory. Rather than profiting by this criticism, he has 
concluded that the experts suffered from a lack of familiarity with the use of this 
"kind of extended metaphor" and has clung firmly to his analogy, despite its poor 
taste and worse logic. 

Elkins’ final essay is more satisfactory. Though he erroneously identifies 
abolitionism and transcendentalism, he argues, with a good deal of plausibility, 
that “the absence of clear institutional arrangements” in nineteenth-century Amer- 
ica kept radical antislavery thought from dealing with any of the concrete evils of 
slavery and prevented southern proslavery thinkers from criticizing their own 
institutions. 

The final judgment on Elkins’ book, then, must be negative. The reading of 
secondary materials, a broad-ranging interest in other disciplines, and an extended 
use of comparisons and analogies do not compensate for the want of basic research. 
One must agree with the author's own evaluation of his book: “It does not pre- 
tend to be a history, in either the extended or limited sense.” 


Queen's College, Oxford Davi DonaLD 


THE NEGRO VANGUARD. By Richard Bardolph. (New York: Rinehart and 
Company. c. 1959. Pp. 388. $6.95.) 


THis work is a panorama of colored notables from Crispus Attucks to Ralph 
Bunche, its purpose being "to lodge the Negro movers and shakers of American 
social history more firmly in the record.” Negro worthies merit serious considera- 
tion, says Bardolph, because of their own contribution to American life as well 
as their symbolic role among the rank and file of Negroes who, by a familiar 
process of identification, imaginatively shared in the deeds of these dark-hued men 
of mark, Nothing if not comprehensive, Bardolph sets his numerous gallery of 
biographees against a backdrop of three time spans, the first of these periods ex- 
tending to 1900. Prior to the Civil War the typical Negro leader was one who 
struck a blow against slavery, an escaped bondman turned abolitionist, like 
Frederick Douglass, for example, or a Negro rights spokesman like John B. 
Russwurm, cofounder of the pioneer weekly Freedom's Journal and the first col- 
lege graduate of his race. In the three decades after Appomattox the typical Negro 
notable was likely to be either a Reconstruction Congressman or a high-ranking 
clergyman. 

The roster of outstanding Negroes from 1900 to 1936, the second of Bardolph's 
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divisions, bore a more distinctively middle-class stamp, realized a higher level of 
accomplishment, and revealed a wider variety of occupations than formerly. 
Church leaders as a class were still the major single group, but now their activities 
embraced community service and political party participation. A second important 
category comprised the educators, particularly some thirty college presidents, many 
of whom were well known in Negro circles although they did not achieve the 
earlier fame of Booker T, Washington. Included in the vanguard for this middle 
period were a dozen newspaper publishers, twice that many writers, a handful 
of first-rate concert musicians, some sixteen sculptors and painters, and a lesser 
number of scientists, Rounding out the catalogue of notables for this generation 
were the prize fighters and the businessmen, the former nationaly known and 
the latter operating almost exclusively in a race restricted economy. The period 
since 1936 has been marked by two phenomena: Negro movers and shakers were 
to be found in increasingly broader categories, as colored Americans entered more 
fully into the mainstream of national life; moreover, the status system of the 
Negro has become more complex, with family connections and mixed blood 
ancestry playing less important roles. The proportionately larger number of dis- 
tinguished Negroes in recent decades is suggested by the space the author gives 
them; three-quarters of his volume is devoted to twentieth-century personages. 
Bardolph's most important methodological problem was that of determining 
membership in. the company of the colored elite. The basis for his selection—those 
"who appear most prominently in the written historical record"—is essentially 
sound. That the author has combed this record is evident; preceding his "Notes on 
Authorities” is a “Basic Bibliography," which is really a careful essay on the 
printed sources for the study of the nonslave Negro in the United States. Naturally 
every critic will have his pet notable whom he feels should have been included, 
and I find unconvincing Bardolph's reasons for excluding “Daddy” Grace, Father 
Divine, and Back-to-Africa Marcus Garvey. But despite possible dissent with the 
author concerning someone who managed to escape his tightly drawn net or his 
evaluation of a given notable, few critics would not agree that The Negro Van- 
guard is a carefully organized work, rich in insights and lively in style. It should 
be helpful to those classroom teachers, textbook writers, and other purveyors of 
wisdom who may have occasion to touch upon America’s most numerous minority. 


Morgan State College BENJAMIN QUARLES 


ASA GRAY, 1810-1888. By A. Hunter Dupree. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. x, 505. $7.50.) 


Tue present book is a distinguished contribution to the history of science in 
America, specifically the reception of Darwinism by American scholars. Both 
of these themes are set firmly in their European context, so that historians of sci- 
ence in general will find much to stimulate them. In the nature of things, most 
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readers will find the latter half of the book, focusing on Darwinism, more in- 
teresting. 

Professor Dupree has three points of major interest to make: that by his ex- 
planation of the similarity between the floras of eastern North America and Japan 
as conditioned by the advance and retreat of ice sheets Asa Gray made a funda- 
mental contribution to the bolstering of Darwin's view that like species do not 
spring up independently in different regions of the earth but fan out from a 
common source; that the gradual polarization of attitudes between Gray and his 
great colleague Louis Agassiz may be defined in terms of a confrontation between 
empirical philosophies of nature, on the one hand, and the last remnants of 
idealistic Naturphilosophie on the other; and that Gray exerted through Chauncey 
Wright a significant, perhaps a decisive, influence upon pragmatism. The first of 
these points is well taken; the second is basically sound, but susceptible of some 
interesting qualifications; and the third, in which Dupree is following up some 
hints thrown out by Professor Philip Wiener in his Evolution and the Founders 
of Pragmatism, does not appear to have any real foundation. 

If it be said, with Dupree, that Agassiz, from having “imbibed” the Natur- 
philosophie of Schelling and Oken in his youth, bore with him to America “the 
very essence of German idealistic philosophy,” it is, nevertheless, of interest to 
realize that Agassiz thought of himself as being in rebellion against this very tradi- 
tion. And this was not entirely self-delusion. Oken had conceived of all lower 
animals as built up out of the organs of man, intellectually dismembered in the 
mind of God, variously reassembled, and rendered viable. Agassiz, as the disciple 
of Cuvier, stood for the quite different view that there were four absolutely dis- 
tinct “branches” of the animal kingdom, built upon the same number of entirely 
different “plans” and not permitting of any profitable juxtaposition in scientific 
discourse. Dupree rightly fixes upon this idea of divine plans as partaking of the 
metaphysical and theological character of Oken’s own thought. Yet one can un- 
derstand how Agassiz could see himself as breaking free from a speculative system 
that confounded the whole animal kingdom together in defiance of the sharp 
differentiation of phylla. What is more illuminating, one can see why the Darwin- 
ians’ generous postulation of “missing links" might appear to him as precisely a 
reenactment of the follies of Naturphilosophie, which also essayed a broader 
conspectus of the unity of nature than the empirical evidence justified. The con- 
clusion would seem to be that Agassiz and Gray represented successive stages in 
the overthrow of metaphysical natural history. This need not obscure the fact that 
the relative opposition between them is correctly defined by Dupree. 

The confrontation between Agassiz and Gray would be one of the most 
reverberatory events in American intellectual history if it could be shown, as 
Dupree claims, that Gray was “midwife” to pragmatism: “The main line of the 
history of empiricism in America runs from Gray, who absorbed his partly out of 
the Paley-laden American air but also imported it directly from Britain, to 
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Chauncey Wright, to pragmatism.” The argument runs that Gray was the embodi- 
ment of and in some obscure sense the inspiration for Wright's doctrine of the 
"neutrality of science," that is, its irrelevance to metaphysical and theological 
considerations and commitments, so that men of any faith or none could concur 
in all genuine scientific findings. By this doctrine Wright is alleged to have pushed 
William James and C. S. Peirce in the direction of pragmatism. Now it may 
freely be conceded that Gray did believe in the neutrality of science, particularly 
with reference to evolution. There does not seem to be a shred of evidence, how- 
ever, that Wright was influenced by Gray in formulating this as a doctrine. Even 
if it could be demonstrated that the whole idea had come from Gray, this would 
not prove that it had anything to do with James or Peirce, both of whom seem to 
have been influenced not by the specific teachings of Wright but by his zest for 
philosophical discourse. Finally, even if it were possible to show that fundamental 
doctrines had passed from Wright to Peirce and James and had become an integral 
part of their thinking, it would be hard to formulate any profitable definition of 
pragmatism that would turn upon the neutrality of science. Surely it is a safe 
statement that Gray had no influence whatever upon the course of American 
philosophy. 

None of these comments should be interpreted as questioning the general ex- 
cellence of Dupree's book, which, as it gathers speed, becomes a vivid evocation of 
Gray and Agassiz and the scientific issues of their t time. There is no better biog- 
raphy of an American scientist. 


Harvard University Donap FLEMING 


JEFFERSON DAVIS: CONFEDERATE PRESIDENT. By Hudson Strode. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. c. 1959. Pp. xvii, 556. $6.75.) 


Hopson Strode embarked eight years ago upon the adventure of seeking “the 
whole truth about” Jefferson Davis and writing “his life in the light of what I 
discovered.” What started out to be a work in one volume has grown to the dimen- 
sions of three volumes, of which Jefferson Davis: Confederate President is the 
second. It opens with President Davis at Montgomery engaged in the business of 
constructing the machinery of the new Confederate government. It closes with 
the President’s New Year’s Day reception in Richmond on January 1, 1864, leav- 
ing for a third volume the rest of the war and the long years of Davis’ postwar life. 

There has been no lack of biographies of Davis (three within the past thirty 
years), but this new one is warranted by its emphasis upon what the subject “sees, 
thinks, and feels, while history is occurring." Personal and family papers not 
previously available have been put to good use to portray the inner feelings of a 
warm and human personality, rather than the more familiar stereotype of "coldness." 

The "stereotyped judgments" of Davis "long accepted by a large part of the 
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public” had their origin, in the opinion of the author, in “his Southern as well as 
his Northern foes.” Much attention, consequently, is devoted to the struggles that 
Davis had “with difficult personalities among his compatriots,” described by the 
author as “ambitious politicians and jealous generals.” In dealing with this “hand- 
ful of malcontents,” says Strode, Davis was “not in position to defend himself 
openly” without exposing the Confederacy’s glaring lacks and “had to endure in 
silence heaped-up criticism.” Unfavorable impressions not contradicted until long 
after the event have hardened into beliefs that darkly color the concept of Davis 
in most minds. The passionate purpose of Strode’s work is to bring “all Americans 
to appreciate the true caliber of Jefferson Davis.” 

That he was of those available “the one best fitted for the position of President 
of the Confederacy” is rightly taken for granted. That his “remarkable insight 
into the problems of strategy” could not always be applied is explained by the 
fact that he had to be “continually torn between military and political needs,” or 
by absolute necessity, such as the lack of supplies which dictated the defensive 
policy of the autumn of 1861. 

Strode rebuts the accustomed allegation that Davis was “self-willed and un- 
compromising.” Against his own better judgment, he says, the Confederate Presi- 
dent yielded to the recommendations of Lee and his cabinet for the invasion of 
Pennsylvania, and again gave in when he agreed to put Joseph E. Johnston in 
command of the Army of Tennessee in December 1863, after his own confidence 
in that officer had been impaired by his failure to fight for the relief of Vicksburg. 

The author measurably succeeds in his purpose and adds to the controversial 
figure of the Confederate President a new and more appealing dimension. 


Alexandria, Virginia Rozzrt S. Henry 


STONEWALL JACKSON. Volume I, THE LEGEND AND THE MAN TO 
VALLEY V; Volume II, SEVEN DAYS I TO THE LAST MARCH. By 
Lenoir Chambers. (New York: William Morrow and Company. 1959. Pp. ix, 
597; viti, 536. $20.00.) 


Every student of military history knows what Stonewall Jackson did. But 
why should a man whose first thirty-seven years were characterized by something 
less than mediocrity in the next two years become one of the world's most bril- 
liant generals? Lenoir Chambers has attempted to answer the question by a pains- 
taking study of every phase of Jackson's life. Out of it emerges a man who was a 
saint in private life and "the very devil of a fellow" in war, a devout Christian 
who was as bluntly realistic in warfare as was William T. Sherman. 

Orphaned at an early age, Thomas and his sister Laura were shunted about 
to live with relatives, forced to become self-reliant, and driven to depend almost 
exclusively on each other for sympathy and understanding. Schooling was scant 
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for Thomas and his appointment to West Point was something of an accident. 
Socially and intellectually unprepared, he somehow by almost superhuman effort 
held on, and, year by year, gained in standing. He lived much to himself, evinced 
a will of iron and a frightening sense of duty. He wrote in his copy book: “. . . be 
always employed at something useful . . . avoid trifling conversation... . Through 
life let your principal object be the discharge of duty.” Already he had begun to 
worry about his health and to adopt strange dietary fads. The term “queer” fitted 
him perfectly. 

The Mexican War brought out the other Jackson. In battle he accepted orders 
at face value regardless of the cost, and, when occasion permitted, dared to act on 
his own. He was hard on his men and showed no mercy for the enemy. “Some- 
thing about war stirred him to his depths,” awakened an inner fire, and “en- 
dowed him with new energy.” He won fame and promotion. 

Garrison life at Fort Meade after the war revealed a streak of stubbornness and 
ambition. Jackson quarreled with his superior officer, demanded unwarranted au- 
thority, and preferred charges which those higher up did not think deserved 
notice. He resigned in anger to accept a teaching post at the Virginia Military 
Institute. 

Ten years in Lexington rounded out the man. Marriage, the loss of his first 
wife, and a second marriage released the deep and tender emotional side tbat had 
earlier found only partial expression in his relations with Laura. It added an 
absorbing religious quality. From now on a stern Calvinistic God would reinforce 
the obligations to duty, to self-discipline, and to the zeal with which all foes were 
met. Sunday became a day in which even a letter could not be mailed. He slept 
through most church services but he never missed one. The citizens of Lexington 
saw a “stiff, plodding, and earnest” man, inefficient as a teacher, but one “who 
if you ordered him to hold a post" would “never leave it alive to be occupied by 
the enemy.” 

When the Civil War broke Jackson never hesitated. It cost him no struggle to 
leave the Union. Commissioned as a colonel of Virginia volunteers and assigned 
to Harper's Ferry, he brought order out of confusion and began the creation of a 
disciplined body of troops that could move fast and stand firm. At First Manassas 
they won the title of "Stonewall" both for the brigade and for its commander. 

From this point Chambers’ volumes become a military history of the Civil 
War in so far as Jackson played a part in it. His descriptions of campaigns and 
battles are clear, often dramatic, always intelligent. He offers a few more details 
in places than does G. F. R. Henderson's classic and corrects a few errors. His 
style is a bit more popular than Frank Vandiver's. His work is notable for com- 
pleteness and for a point of view. Jackson is excused for his failure in the Seven 
Days on grounds of illness and fatigue. The impossible physical obstructions that 
Lee's plans imposed are noted but not stressed. No excuses for the gap left in the 
line at Fredericksburg are offered and Jackson is not defended for his treatment 
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of A. P. Hill. If Chambers has left Jackson less an enigma, less a bundle of con- 
tradictions, this reviewer has missed the point. 


University of Chicago Avery CRAVEN 


MONEY, CLASS, AND PARTY: AN ECONOMIC STUDY OF CIVIL WAR 
AND RECONSTRUCTION. By Robert P. Sharkey. [Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LXXVII (1959), Num- 
ber 2.] (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press. 1959. Pp. 346, ix. $5.50.) 


Much of the energy of the present generation of American historians is de- 
voted to revising and refuting the ideas of Charles A. Beard. The latest contribu- 
tion to the anti-Beard crusade is Money, Class, and Party: An Economic Study of 
Civil War and Reconstruction, by Robert P. Sharkey of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Following lines of thought explored in recent articles by Irwin F. Unger 
and Stanley Coben, Sharkey reexamines Beard’s view of the financial history of 
Reconstruction and sharply questions the thesis that Republican eastern “capital- 
ists” favored contraction of the currency while Democratic western farmers, along 
with labor, supported inflation. 

Superbly organized, lucidly written, and based upon extensive research in 
primary sources, Money, Class, and Party is an important revisionist work which 
definitively knocks the props out from under Beard’s argument. Sharkey shows 
that organized labor, with its “general hatred and distrust of banks, bankers, and 
bank-notes,” did in fact favor greenbacks, but that farmers, basking in the prosper- 
ity of the 1865-1870 period, “were the least concerned of all economic groups in 
the general question as to whether the volume of currency should be expanded or 
contracted.” On the other hand, upon Sharkey’s close examination, Beard's “con- 
ceptual monolith of the interests of ‘capitalists’” breaks up, and we are left with 
“the divergent interests of financial and industrial capitalists, of bankers and 
manufacturers.” Having a “vested interest in deflation,” eastern bankers, on the 
whole, shared “a hatred of the greenbacks, a distrust of the National Banking 
System, opposition to a high protective tariff, and a desire for a rapid return to 
specie payments,” but western bankers were “largely opposed to McCulloch’s 
efforts to contract the greenback currency.” Manufacturers were also divided. The 
“wealthier and well-established manufacturers of New England supported the 
policy of contraction,” but the iron and steel interests and other manufacturers “of 
the high protectionist variety,” seeing that the gold premium amounted virtually 
to an increase in the tariff, "tended inevitably toward a soft-money philosophy." 

Political parties, Sharkey cogently demonstrates, were no more united on the 
currency issue than were these economic interests, Up to 1867 the Democrats were 
the party of hard money; after that, they were bitterly divided. The Republicans 
were badly split on the issue, too, but so many influential Radicals— Thaddeus _ 
Stevens, Benjamin Wade, B. F. Butler, Wendell Phillips—favored greenbacks that 
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Sharkey believes that Radicalism should be “identified with a belief in high pro- 
tection and soft-money.” 

Rarely does a first book by a young author raise so many significant questions 
as Sharkey’s, and simply because this careful and admirable monograph is going 
to require serious rethinking of our entire picture of the Reconstruction period, a 
few warnings must be suggested about its uncritical acceptance. Excellent as a 
guide to the 1865-1869 currency struggles, Money, Class, and Party makes no at- 
tempt to follow the debates through the ten ensuing years before resumption was 
finally brought about—a period in which the Beard thesis is more nearly tenable. 
Sharkey’s treatment of farmer and labor opinion for his period is thorough, but 
his analysis of manufacturing interests is not very full (he has not used any 
manuscript materials except those in the Library of Congress and has done no 
work in New England sources); he completely neglects the South; and he gives 
almost no space to the powerful mercantile interests or to the influential reform 
groups which were keenly interested in the currency. By concentrating upon his 
few economic pressure groups, Sharkey has missed something of the complexity of 
the currency struggle, one which involved not merely economic interests but so- 
cial, intellectual, religious, and political pressures as well. In refuting Beard’s 
interpretation of the currency dispute, Sharkey makes it clear that he does “not 
dispute the general validity of the concept of the ‘Second American Revolution, ” 
and he argues “that the general economic history of the Civil War and Recon- 
‘struction must be approached from the standpoint of the conflicting interests of 
various economic groups.” Such a refined economic interpretation of the period is, 
to this reviewer, almost as questionable as the simplistic Beardian hypothesis. 


Queen’s College, Oxford Davi» DoNALD 


OCHERKI ISTORI SShA [Historical Survey of the USA (1877-1918)]. By 
L. I. Zubok. (Moscow: State Publishing House for Political Literature. 1956. 
Pp. 590. 10.70 Rubles.) 


Tus volume is described by its author, a member of the Institute of History of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and a veteran Soviet critic of American 
history, as a history of the class struggle in the United States from the end of Re- 
construction until the end of World War I, with especial attention to mass move- 
ments and "to the struggle against exploitation by the ruling bourgeoisie." One of 
Zubok’s colleagues, in a recent review in the Soviet journal Novata i noveishaia 
istoriia (Modern and Recent History), called the book an aid “in the uninterrupted 
struggle against reactionary bourgeois ideology," and Zubok concentrates on try- 
ing to prove tbat capitalism in Ámerica was not exceptional and that it contains 
all the contradictions that have destroyed it in other parts of the world. The book 
is basically a crude effort to force Marxist-Leninist categories upon American 
history. 
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Historical Survey of the USA (1877-1918) is divided into three sections, the 
first secking to analyze the changes that occurred between 1877 and 1898, when 
Zubok declares monopolistic capitalism or imperialism began to rule. The second 
section attempts to describe the features of American imperialism, which Zubok 
defines as exclusive rule by monopolies in a time of wide class and social contrasts 
and of bitter struggle against exploitation. The last section deals with American 
policy in World War I. 

Ocherki istorii SShA has the appearances of scholarship, with frequent foot- 
notes, a sixteen-page bibliography of American and foreign sources, a thorough 
index, and a number of maps and charts. American documents and authors, how- 
ever, are used only for statistical information, and the volume as a whole is a 
burlesque of scholarly history. It contains no evidence whatsoever that Professor 
Bemis and his colleagues "from the camp of reactionary bourgeois scholars" are 
“falsifiers of history.” It is also very narrowly conceived; the author barely men- 
tions American cultural history, and he even fails to utilize data and points of view 
from Ámerican literature which would have strengthened his thesis. 

Some items stand out. Zubok treats the United States as a European country; 
he ignores the muckrakers and most reform movements; he sees "Gompers and 
his clique" as "agents of the American bourgeoisie in the working class"; he 
charges that the Spanish-American War launched imperialism; he claims that 
American leaders in World War I sought world rule and that only the October 
Revolution saved China, Korea, Mongolia, the Russian Far East, and Siberia 
“from the imperialistic plans of the American monopolists"; he describes Ameri- 
can foreign policy after 1890 in terms of the 1950's and sees it as one of alliance 
with Japan against China and Russia; and he concentrates heavily upon the op- 
pression of minority groups. Indeed, according to Zubok, conditions were so 
desperate that the American labor movement was the most radical in the world, 
next to that of Russia, of course. 

One puts down this book with great dismay. Let us Ko that the Soviet his- 
torical studies sent here in the future for review are of higher quality. 


Indiana University Roszar F. BYRNES 


r 


CONSERVATION AND THE GOSPEL OF EFFICIENCY: THE PRO- 
GRESSIVE CONSERVATION MOVEMENT, 1890-1920. By Samuel P. 
Hays. [Harvard Historical Monographs, Number 40.] (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. 297. $6.00.) 


Tens is a challenging reinterpretation of the conservation movement, based on 
impressive research, written for the most part tersely and interestingly. Professor 
Hays is convinced that in order to analyze conservation history and to assess its 
true meaning the scholar must “permit an entirely new frame of reference to arise 
from the evidence itself.” This evidence, he says, reveals that conservation was 
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above all a “scientific movement,” led by a small group of professional men, 
whose objective was the orderly, efficient use of resources, under the guidance of 
experts. He rejects the idea that conservation arose from the political reform move- 
ments of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries or that its essence was 
a defense of the public interest as against private interests. He virtually divorces 
scientific conservation (and its leaders) from principles of democracy and justice, 
except where the “rhetoric” of the subject was employed. The main emphasis of 
this book, factually speaking, is the campaign for multiple-purpose development of 
waterways, led by Theodore Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, and Francis Newlands. 
About half of the total space, however, is devoted to forestry, range and grazing ' 
problems, assorted public land questions, and to the various conflicts over new 
federal and executive policies. The omissions are many. For example, Franklin K. 
Lane, influential Secretary of the Interior from 1913 to 1920, is barely mentioned. 
Leaders of Congress, with a few exceptions, are given slight attention. These gaps 
and omissions seem important since the book purports to grow out of the evi- 
dence. | 

Hays has given us an "idea," in fact a set of interesting and often perceptive 
ideas. But he has not provided a clear-cut and convincing substitute for the old 
view of conservation—if there was ever anything like a single or a simple view. 
Doubtless he is correct in asserting that scientific planning deserves more em- 
phasis. And historians for some time past have realized the danger of damning all 
corporations or private interests. In a sense Hays is attacking a straw man and is 
carried away by his own ideas. The trouble with conservation history is not so 
much the writing from a wrong viewpoint as it is a failure to write. There is not 
even a full-fledged biography of Gifford Pinchot. When enough scholars have ex- 
amined the primary sources and produced their specialized studies we shall better 
be able to judge the complex motives of the conservationists and the controversies 
that grew from their efforts. 


University of Illinois Leonard BATES 


LA GUARDIA IN CONGRESS. By Howard Zinn. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press for the American Historical Association. 1959. Pp. xi, 288. $5.50.) 

LA GUARDIA: A FIGHTER AGAINST HIS TIMES, 1882-1933. By Arthur 
Mann. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. c. 1959. Pp. 384. $6.00.) 


THERE is more to compare in these two books than to contrast. They both 
study primarily the earlier political career of the “Little Flower,” leaving off with 
his defeat for reelection to Congress in 1932. They are both products of indefati- 
gable research, with the La Guardia papers as their principal source. They both 
emphasize the difficulties that immigrant groups, particularly the Italian-Ameri- 
cans, encountered in the process of coming of age politically. They are both 
written by men who know the city, and are able to keep the urban past in focus 
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with the still more urban present. They both reveal the extraordinary emotional 
appeal of the man whose exploits they recount; both authors have fallen for him 
in a big way, and they carry their readers along with them. 

There are a few contrasts. The Mann book is the longer by perhaps a hundred 
pages and deals more fully with La Guardia’s precongressional years. Its author, 
too, is a little more infected with the La Guardia language and excitement. Some 
of his passages might almost have come from La Guardia’s own lips; for example, 
“The Babbitts and the bigots among his colleagues [in Congress] hated and 
baited him: he had the wrong name and the wrong parents, he represented the 
wrong city and said the wrong things. But his trigger-fast mordant repartee cut 
down his tormentors.” In contrast, the Zinn book is a trifle more restrained and 
professorish, as becomes a prize-winning AHA product; but it is still sprightly 
and reads easily. Just possibly, Mann resorts more frequently to the topical system 
of arrangement, while Zinn is more persistently chronological. Both books are 
elaborately documented, but Mann puts his footnotes at the back of the book, 
where they have no business to be, and by so doing adds greatly to the “distracting 
and wearying” of the interested reader, who is everlastingly asking the question, 
“Where did he get that?” Zinn has his footnotes at the bottom of the page where 
they belong, but errs in a different manner. Which one of my graduate instructors 
once explained to me that footnotes are for references, and not for further com- 
ment and amplification, [ do not remember, but his advice was good, even if I 
sometimes failed to follow it. By way of emphasis, he added that anything I had 
to say that was worth saying should be integrated in the text; if that could not be 
done, then it was not worth saying. Someone should also have told that to Gibbon. 
These are lovely books, nevertheless, and the present reviewer (I was also warned 
never to use the first person in historical discourse) felt deprived when he had 
finished reading them. Reading one right after the other carried no discount for 
either; they are both well worth reading again. 

Both Mann and Zinn underscore two very important points. The first, already 
noted, is the struggle of the recent immigrants to erase the stigma of “fifty-per 
cent Americanism” and to prove that they and their kind are just as much a part - 
of the American nation as if their ancestors had come over on the Mayflower. 
Historians have too long been content to get these more recent arrivals off the 
boats and into the tenements, and then to leave them there. What happened after 
that? The Al Smith story tells something, but among the immigrants the Irish 
were the aristocracy; the La Guardia story tells far more. For a lad whose father 
was Italian and whose mother was Jewish to fight his way into Congress, the first 
of his kind to make that hurdle, was not only a personal triumph; it registered a 
remarkable degree of progress among the people he represented. 

The second and even more significant point is the new twist that La Guardia, 
aided by a few like-minded colleagues, gave the idea of Progressivism. More than 
any other person he emphasized the necessity of bringing Progrssive ideas down 
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to date. The Populists were all right for their time and place, but their time was 
the nineteenth century and their place was rural America. The Bull Moose Pro- 
gressives, while of more recent vintage and definitely on the urban side, had a 
certain nose-high, do-gooder attitude toward the city masses. La Guardia repre- 
sented these people and he knew their problems. Far more than La Follette, whose 
reform views were almost as far out of date as Hoover’s economic principles, La 
Guardia understood the needs of his time. He and a few others, as Zinn points 
out in his preface, “did not merely complain; they offered remedies, again and 
again, Congressional archives are filled with their rejected legislation, and La 
Guardia’s name reappears there continually. Most of the later New Deal legisla- 
tion was anticipated by La Guardia, Norris, Wagner, Costigan, and others both 
before and after the 1929 crash so that, when Franklin D. Roosevelt took his oath 
of office, a great deal of initial work had already been done.” La Guardia thus 
emerges as a significant link in the Progressive chain; it was he and his kind who 
prepared the way for the New Deal. 


University of California, Berkeley ^ Jonn D. Hicks 


TOMORROW A NEW WORLD: THE NEW DEAL COMMUNITY PRO- 
GRAM. By Paul K. Conkin. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press for the 
American Historical Association. 1959. Pp. ix, 350. $6.00.) 


Tuoucu the New Deal is often accounted an experiment in realistic (not to 
say cynical) liberalism, it had its utopian moments. The outburst of interest in 
planned communities during the early eighteen thirties amounted in some re- 
spects to a renewal of the utopian dreams of the nineteen thirties and forties. The 
New Deal’s communitarianism proved abortive. Nonetheless the story is well 
worth telling both in itself and as a reflection of the urgencies and aps that 
swept the nation at the bottom of the depression. 

Dr. Conkin’s account of the New Deal community program is workmanlike, 
judicious, and comprehensive. He traces the various origins of the homestead idea, 
revives neglected figures like Elwood Mead and Ralph Borsodi, notes the roles of 
Bernarr Macfadden and Henry Ford, and shows how the depression brought about 
a fusion of the “back-to-the-land” and “planning” impulses. He then describes how 
Senator John Bankhead of Alabama, with White House support, was able to in- 
sert a subsistence homestead section into the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
and how this section flowered into the enthusiasm for community building of the 
early New Deal. In the end several New Deal agencies were involved, and about 
one hundred communities of various types were launched. In due course the Re- 
settlement Administration became the residuary legatee of the communitarian un- 
dertakings. Conkin ably describes the mounting criticism and the eventual liquida- 
tion of the community effort. He concludes with a detailed analysis of several 
individual communities. 
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Both bureaucratic error and congressional obstruction were involved in the 
failure of the communitarian dream, but the real trouble, as Conkin notes, was 
more fundamental. Communitarianism was basically defeated, he suggests, by 
“the individualistic nature” of the clients and by the difficulty of “maintaining 
the major features of this new society in the midst of the old society, which, with 
returning prosperity, was regaining much of its past popularity.” In the main, 
most New Deal community planning ran too much against the American grain. 
Conkin might have made a more decided exception for R. G. Tugwell's greenbelt 
towns, As we begin to recognize a quarter of a century later that community plan- 
ning may not be an altogether bad idea, we can only regret that the drift to the 
suburbs has not ended up in more of Tugwell’s garden cities and in fewer of our 
growing suburban slums. 

The effectiveness of this admirable monograph is limited only by a certain 
woodenness of style and a consequent failure always to convey the human dimen- 
sion of the communitarian experiments. 


Harvard University ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


COMMAND DECISIONS. Prepared by the Office of the Chief of Military His- 
tory. With an introduction by Hanson W. Baldwin. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. c. 1959. Pp. xiii, 481. $5.95.) 


Tars book is unique in military history. Under the editorship of the able and 
scholarly Dr. Kent R. Greenfield, sixteen historians have written twenty chapters, 
each of which is devoted to a high-level decision that materially affected the tide 
of military events through the half decade of 1940-1945. This alone would hardly 
justify the claim to being unique. But when the editor, as Chief Historian, Depart 
ment of the Army, has lived with the tons of unpublished raw materials repre- 


sented by thousands of unclassified, confidential, secret, and top secret documents | 


through an appreciable portion of his professional life, and, in doing so, shaped 


the creation of the era’s most ambitious historical project, and when the writers - 


on each of these major decisions are members, or former members, of his staff of 
professional historians, the reader has a right to expect something truly different 
and outstanding. This reviewer was not disappointed. 

When such great canvases are painted by sweeping, bold strokes with delib- 
erate inattention to important but lesser details, it is inevitable that some staff 
officer “who was there” or a war area specialist with access to a significant private 
collection is likely to come forth and take issue with the handling, or even the 
selection, of this or that command decision. But such will convince few that they 
could have done better, if as well. And I fail to note a single decision that could be 
omitted from the book without injury to the volume as a whole. 

Since Greenfield included some German and Japanese major decisions, there 
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could be some disappointment that one or more vagaries of the French high com- 
mand were not described. And since the American First Army bore the brunt of 
the hardest fighting across Europe, a critic could insist that General Courtney 
Hodges must have made some decision, good or bad, that influenced the war 
sufficiently for inclusion. It is safe to assume, moreover, that Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery will feel sadly slighted when he finds this book but touches his classic, 
three-cornered tactical and strategic feud with Generals Eisenhower and Bradley 
with a scant eight-page study of what was logistically possible. 

The book’s decisions and distribution of assignments are as follows: the defeat 
of Germany, Louis Morton; Hitler's decision to invade Norway, Earl F. Ziemke; 
Japan's decision for war, Louis Morton; Roosevelt's decision to evacuate the Japa- 
nese from the Pacific Coast, Stetson Conn; the withdrawal from Bataan, Louis 
Morton; the invasion of North Africa, Leo J. Meyer; aid to the USSR via Persia, 
Robert W. Coakley; cross-channel versus Mediterranean attack decisions at the 
Cairo-Teheran Conferences, Richard M. Leighton; MacArthur and the admiralties, 
John Miller, Jr.; Hitler's decision on the defense of Italy, Ralph S. Mavrogordato; 
Lucas at Anzio, Martin Blumenson; Clark's decision to drive on Rome, Sidney T. 
Mathews; the invasion of France from the Mediterranean, Maurice Matloff; Brad- 
ley's decision to press pursuit rather than close the Argentan pocket, Martin Blum- 
enson; Eisenhower's "broad front" versus "narrow thrust" decision, Roland G. 
Ruppenthal; launching the Arnheim paratroop operation, Charles B. MacDonald; 
Hitler's demand for the 1944 Ardennes (the “bulge”) offensive, Charles V. P. 
von Luttichau; Luzon versus Formosa, Robert Ross Smith; the halt at the Elbe 
in 1945, Forrest C. Pogue; and the use of the atomic bomb, Louis Morton. 

As the above separate studies of twenty command decisions by almost as many 
authors suggest, this book is not and obviously was never intended to be a con- 
tinuous study of correlated, high-level staff work. It is not a textbook on warfare, 
moreover, but it is a volume from which students of armed conflict can learn a 
vast amount. For example, had the professional-minded and narrow-thinking 
Brevet Major General Emory Upton, United States Army, been the beneficiary of 
such a book as this before he wrote his famous Military Policy of the United 
States, he might have had less blind worship for military professionalism and more 
respect for citizenry both in and out of uniform during war crises. 

Since this book shows conclusively that total war is an invitation to major 
strategic decisions by civilians, the volume is strongly endorsed for compulsory 
reading by all air force and army officers. Professional historians, college teachers, 
and graduate students will find it a convenient source of handily concentrated 
information not readily available, and some even unavailable, elsewhere. The 
editor and authors are to be congratulated for a most difficult task, extremely well 
done. 


Wisconsin State College, Superior Jim Dan Hitt 
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STRATEGIC PLANNING FOR COALITION WARFARE, 1943-1944. By 
Maurice Matloff. [U. S. Army in World War II: The War Department. ] 
(Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military History, Department -of 
the Army. 1959. Pp. xvii, 640. $5.00.) 


Tue present volume conforms to the high standards of scholarship, thorough- 
ness, and objectivity set by its predecessors in the army history of high command 
in World War II. The author supplements the voluminous material from the War 
Department archives with the published memoirs, and if at times one has a sense 
of a story only half told, it is for no lack of industry or perception on the author's 
part. It is because so much of the essential process—the internal arguments, the 
word-of-mouth debate, the clash of personalities—inevitably escaped the documen- 
tation, The reasoning behind more than one important decision is still "not clear”; 
but if Mr. Matloff is forced to interpretations that may not be final, they are con- 
sistent and judicious. 

Because the air force was still nominally a part of the army, while the ground 
army was itself the dominant strategic element, the book necessarily touches on 
much in the naval and air planning. It thus provides a broad and illuminating 
account of the way in which the gigantic Anglo-American coalition enterprise was 
run—from Casablanca in the first days of 1943, when the tide of defeat was just 
beginning to turn, to the Octagon (Quebec) Conference in September 1944, when 
ultimate military victory seemed so well assured that the remaining problems 
promised to be rather those of “politics” than of war. Not that politics were ever 
really absent or that military strategy was to be unimportant later on. But this was 
the period of the predominance of the strictly military factors. 

In reexamining the record one is struck less by the power and consistency of 
Anglo-American strategic planning than by the extent to which it was the crea- 
ture of events it could not control. The two high commands came to Casablanca 
with no agreed strategy for victory, and they left it with none. “No real long-range 
plans for the defeat of the Axis powers emerged.” For the short run, the Americans 
found themselves diverted from their cherished massed frontal attack on Germany 
in 1943 to the opportunistic and peripheral strategy of the British. The disgruntled 
Americans attributed this to the superior thoroughness of the British staff prepara- 
tions; they were to go to later conferences fortified, in order “to meet the always 
well-prepared British,” with a tremendous apparatus of staff planning, analyses, and 
“appreciations” to support their views. The possibility that the British view had 
prevailed at Casablanca because on the whole it better fitted the realities of the 
time seems not to have occurred to our people; yet there was to be much in subse- 
quent history to bear this out. It was not really superiority in planning that con- 
trolled; it was the changing facts of logistics, relative forces, and the enemy 
situation. 

Again and again it was necessary to make only provisional decisions, leaving 
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final determination to the course of events. Frequently the mere discussion of 
issues seemed to substitute for a settlement of them. The war was in fact to end 
as the Americans had planned in the beginning—with the frontal assault on Ger- 
many and with Japan falling in consequence—and to that extent our basic strategy 
was justified. But the many “diversions” that our people had to accept along the 
way and that made the final shape of victory so different from that originally 
envisaged were forced upon us less by the British than by the war itself, and they 
probably saved us more than one disaster. The impression is confirmed, more- 
over, that the American concentration on military victory in this period contributed 
to the later political difficulties. There were those among the War Department 
planners who could foresee this, as a prophetic memorandum of the summer of 
1944 attests, But, as so often happens in the vast processes of modern governmental 
administration, the existence of shrewd insights within the complex planning ma- 
chinery is no guarantee of their acceptance. 

The book is not only essential as a review and as a corrective for the masses of 
controversial material now available; it is also valuable as an exposition of the way 
in which the greatest affairs of the modern superstate must, in practice, be directed. 


Glen Head, New York Warrer MiLuis 


THE DECLINE OF AMERICAN COMMUNISM: A HISTORY OF THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1945. By 
David A. Shannon. [Communism in American Life Series.] (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1959. Pp. xiii, 425. $7.50.) 

THE COMMUNISTS AND THE SCHOOLS. By Robert W. Iversen. [Com- 
munism in American Life Series.] (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. c. 1959. Pp. xii, 423. $7.50.) 


Tue character, activities, and influence of the American Communist party 
have been the subject of intense controversy in recent years, a controversy that has 
been exacerbated by the misplaced and harmful nostalgia of some American 
liberals for the good old days of the Popular Front as well as by the misplaced and 
harmful opportunism of some American conservatives who attempted to make 
political capital of the widespread popular anxieties about the Communist threat 
at home and abroad. The historian seeking to write an accurate account of the 
operations of the Communist movement in the United States must wend his way 
carefully through the sentimental and demagogic distortions that surround the 
subject. 

The project on Communism in American Life sponsored by the Fund for the 
Republic under the general editorship of Clinton Rossiter was undertaken to 
provide an objective account of the history of the CPUSA and of the penetration 
and influence of the Communist movement on various segments of American 
life: labor, education, government, religion, literature; mass media, and so forth. 
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The studies of David Shannon and Robert Iversen were undertaken as a part 
of this project. 

Shannon's study is a sequel to Theodore Draper's The Roots of American 
Communism, which was the first volume to be published in this series. Draper’s 
study, notable for careful and thorough scholarship, covered the history of the 
CPUSA from its inception to 1923. Shannon treats the history of the open party 
from 1944-1945, the period of its greatest strength and influence, to 1958, when its 
membership, following, and power were at their lowest ebb. Shannon is thoroughly 


` at home with his materials, a fact that derives in part, at least, from his familiarity 


with the struggles of the American Left gained in writing his excellent history of 
‘the Socialist party in the United States. 

The period with which Shannon is concerned covers the crucial years of Com- 
munist expansion in Europe and Asia, of the Korean War, of internal struggles in 
the USSR following the death of Stalin, and of the growth of American concern 
and anxiety about the influence of Communism in the world and in American 
life. With a sure hand Shannon traces the history of the CPUSA during this criti- 
cal period. He gives an excellent account of the creation, control, and defeat of 
the Wallace Progressive party, making clear why the Communists wanted this 
party, how they controlled it, and why and how they assisted in its destruction. 
He describes with equal clarity and penetration the defeat and expulsion of 
Browder, the defeat of the Communists in the American labor movement, the 
Rosenberg case, the exploitation of anti-Semitism by the Communists for their 
own ends, and much more. His book is first-rate history; the research is exhaustive, 
his writing excellent, his interpretation sound and balanced. While close students 
of the Communist movement might disagree with particular emphases or judg- 
ments, the book is required reading, along with Draper’s volume, for all those 
interested in the history of the Communist party in the United States and in recent 
American political history. 

In his Communism and the Schools, Iversen undertakes a task that is at once 
easier and more difficult than Shannon’s. It is easier because it is more limited in 
scope, more difficult because data are less plentiful and more controverted, and 
because the whole subject is one about which there is greater passion and greater 
myopia. It falls to Iversen to describe the Communists’ capture of Local Five of the 
American Federation of Teachers in New York, Communist domination of the 
national AFT from 1935 to 1939, the work of the Rapp-Coudert Committee and 
of other committees investigating education, the role of Communists in universities, 
and with the way in which anti-Communist teachers fought against every effort 
of Communists to extend control or influence over American teachers and Amer- 
ican educational institutions. This is difficult ground, and it is unfortunate that 
Iversen's account is not informed by a more sensitive, and sensitizing, "feel" for 
his subject, of the sort that marks the work of Draper and Shannon. Iversen has 
done broad research, however, and his book is certainly the most comprehensive 
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examination available on the activities and influence of Communism in the 
schools and colleges, 

One of Iversen’s most important contributions is that he makes clear that, while 
there were flesh and blood Communists in some schools and colleges and in the 
AFT, there were also brilliant and determined anti-Communist liberals like John 
Dewey, George Counts, and Sidney Hook in the same schools, colleges, and unions 
who vigorously opposed Communists and Communism when it was very unpopu- 
lar to do so. 

While some of Iversen’s emphases and evaluations will be criticized and while 
the book leaves work still to be done in this field, the volume makes a significant 
and valuable contribution to a reevaluation of the role and influence of the Commu- 
nist party in education and of the capacity of teachers to fight back. 


American Political Science Assoctation Evron M. KIRKPATRICK 


ARTIGAS AND THE EMANCIPATION OF URUGUAY. By John Street. 
(New York: Cambridge University Press. 1959. Pp. xiv, 406. $9.50.) 


Urvevay is a small country, but the history of the process through which it 
achieved sovereign independence is long and complicated. The Banda Oriental 
(later Republica Oriental del-Uruguay) was not only the bone of contention be- 
tween Spain and Portugal and their successor states in eastern South America, it 
was also deeply involved in the clash between centralism and federalism in the 
provinces of the Rfo de la Plata. A sound historical treatment of these events is no 
easy task. It calls for the ability to use historical sources replete with national, 
ideological, partisan, and personal prejudices in a cool and critical spirit. Mr. 
Street has grappled with this difficult task with very considerable success. 

After a preliminary sketch of the colonial history of the Banda Oriental and 
the rivalry of Spain and Portugal for the possession of the territory, the early career 
of José Gervasio Artigas is presented. The course of the revolution in the Rio de la 
Plata region is next sketched, with emphasis on the three-cornered struggle for 
possession of Montevideo between Spaniards, the government of Buenos Aires, 
and Artigas and his Orientales, ending with the temporary victory of Artigas in 
1815. Proper attention is paid to the federal crisis of 1813 created by Artigas’ 
famous Instrucciones del afío trece and to the growth of the federal league headed 
by Artigas to include Santa Fe, Entre Rfos, Corrientes, and briefly even Cérdoba. 
The triumph of the Portuguese invasion of 1816 and Artigas’ eventual defeat and 
voluntary exile in Paraguay are chronicled, The book closes with a much briefer 
account of events in Uruguayan history after Artigas’ elimination from the scene: 
the province as part of Brazil (Provincia Cisplatina), the uprising of the “Thirty- 
Three Orientales” against Brazil, the war over the territory between Brazil and 
Buenos Aires, and the final peace negotiations and compromise settlement creating 
an independent republic of Uruguay. 
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Artigas, neglected and maligned by nineteenth-century Argentine historians, 
has been rehabilitated through the research of Uruguayan scholars in the present 
century (Eduardo Acevedo, Hector Miranda, and Hugo Barbagelata, to, mention 
some of the most outstanding). The legend of his supposed barbarism and villainy 
has been swept away and there is some danger that a new legend, attributing a 
more systematic command of political philosophy to the cawdillo than he may have 
had in actuality, and crediting Artigas and his colleagues with a more fully func- 
tioning democratic system than they were able to inaugurate in fact, may be in 
the process of creation. Street is aware of this danger, but on the whole he agrees 
with Artigas’ Uruguayan admirers. For this basic position there is a good case to 
be made, and even Argentine historians have gone a long way toward accepting 
it, but it seems that Street is somewhat more sweeping in his condemnation of 
practically all the Buenos Aires leaders than he needs to be. 

The author has used all the available printed sources and refers to the most 
important secondary materials. He has also made good use of manuscripts in the 
British Public Record Office, the Archive of the Indies in Seville, and repositories 
in Argentina and Uruguay. His style is simple and sober. Street is to be congratu- 
lated for making available in English a long-needed account of Uruguayan 
independence. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts CHARLES C. GRIFFIN 


MEXICAN GOVERNMENT IN TRANSITION. By Robert E. Scott. (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1959. Pp. 333. $5.75.) 


Tus excellent analytic study of the Mexican Revolution of 191o and its status 
today by a young political scientist says much of importance about that funda- 
mental upheaval. Concentrating especially on matters since 1930 and bringing 
information through early 1959, Professor Scott provides us with perhaps the 
clearest view now in print of a contemporary Latin American government and 
society in action. 

The author employs an approach that has clearly proved its merits in examina- 
tion of other countries with quite different backgrounds and elements than Mexico. 
He analyzes the decision-making processes and the interaction of interest groups— 
class, vocational, rural and urban, and the like—that participate directly or indi- 
rectly in them. Scott presents rather familiar material in the early chapters: phys- 
ical and social frameworks, salient traits of the Mexican people, and a useful his- 
torical summary of the Revolution. In the remainder of the volume he makes his 
major contributions: development and workings of the nearly unique Mexican 
single-party system, opposition to it, presidential nominations and elections, the 
changed and changing role of the once omnipotent president, and a summary of 
the inductions, “Democracy in Mexico.” Much of his material comes from his own 
earlier work, notably his unpublished dissertation on federalism in Mexico since 
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1917; to it he has added a substantial body of information based on field work and 
wide reading. 

Employing a functional analysis of society, the place and weight its segments 
have, and the ways in which conflicts between them and their incompatible claims 
are handled and resolved, Scott necessarily presents a great deal of historical infor- 
mation, much of it new. But his main purpose is less to proliferate data than to 
relate them to each other as dynamic elements in a rather well-developed and 
rapidly evolving nation. Much of the elaborate and extended exposition of consti- 
tutional and other norms such as set forth recently in William P. Tucker’s The 
Mexican Government Today (1957) is subordinated here to evaluation. 

Several obvious advantages emerge from Scott's careful and sophisticated han- 
dling of method and material. He escapes the trap of parochialism and emotional 
overgeneralization that often mar writings about modern Mexico, even by profes- 
sional investigators. His well-documented study indicates how anachronistic are 
many common affirmations. that may have been correct about Mexico in 1940 but 
that now are simplistic when applied to a more complex situation two decades later. 
His treatment of the changed role of the executive 1s particularly relevant to this 
point, as 1s his discussion of the "official" party. Many can concur in the author's 
conclusion that "No one who knows Mexico would argue that the country already 
has attained a working democratic system, or that it 1s the most democratic country 
in Latin America today, though one might argue that in the fifty years since the 
outbreak of the Revolution more has been done to solve the real problems hindering 
development of such a system than in any of the other republics of the area.” 

This work, well written and handsomely produced, with appropriate scholarly 
apparatus, is a solid and significant contribution, mature in plan and execution. 
Useful to all interested in the past fifty jos it is en for Latin Amer- 
icanısts, especially Mexicanists. 


Library of Congress Howarp F. CLINE 
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Books 


General 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES. Volume 
XXV, 1956, including some publications of previous years, Edited for the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences, Lausanne. Published with the assistance of UNESCO, 
and under the patronage of the International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic 
Studies, (Paris: Armand Colin, 1958. Pp. xxiv, 409.) In canons of selection, methods of 
citation, and organization of entries, Volume XXV of the International Bibliography 
generally follows the pattern of its predecessors. It is a selective and descriptive bibliog- 
raphy, with its selective nature to be emphasized in view of the limited space at the 
. disposal of its compilers, who nonetheless manage to list 7,066 items. With this volume 
Japan becomes the thirty-sixth country to join the roster of regular contributors. Given 
the peculiar advantages of microfilm (facsimile) as a means of documentary publication, 
.and given the fact that the Bibliography has always stressed to some extent the listing 
of the “publication of texts,” to employ its own terminology, this reviewer would repeat 
his earlier suggestion that the board determining selection policy consider admitting 
edited documents in microfilm. With regard to archival matters, the coverage of the 
bibliography of archival writings seems to be somewhat uneven: the bibliography in 
Der Archivar is duly listed, but that in the American Archivist has been overlooked in 
this volume, though listed in its predecessors. It is possible that a greater number of in- 
dividual finding aids to archives and manuscripts might be listed through the device of 
noting several titles as a composite entry, a practice occasionally employed elsewhere in 
the volume. The bibliography is an impressive example of cooperative scholarly enter- 
prise. 
Buffalo Historical Society $ Lxster W. SMITH 


WHAT IS POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY? AND OTHER STUDIES. By Leo Strauss. 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press. c. 1959. Pp. 315. $6.00.) This is a collection of previously 
published articles, some of them in inaccessible places, such as the lead piece which ap- 
. peared in Hebrew, others from familiar journals. Almost half of them are reviews, two 
long ones dealing with Polin’s Hobbes study, the other with Von Leyden’s edition of 
Locke’s Essays on the Laws of Nature. In “What Is Political Philosophy?” the author 
states once more his now familiar views of political philosophy as contrasted with po- 
litical theory, political science, history, and general philosophy. The argument is lucid, 
and since I largely agree with it, I find it convincing, if not particularly novel. “Das 
Alte Wahre, fass es an.” This admonition of Goethe’s is also Leo Strauss’s conviction. 
In Chapter rx, entitled “On a Forgotten Kind of Writing,” which was first published 
in the Chicago Review, 1954, Strauss argues the case for a canon of interpretation of 
many political philosophers which stresses their not telling the “whole truth” as they see 
it, either out of regard for the “opinion” of the community they live in or out of fear 
of the consequences. Strauss somewhat exaggerates the novelty of this canon of which 
he claims that "it is a considerable time since they [these propositions] have been dis. 
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cussed at all,” and that “only four or five scholars of my generation did become in- 
terested.” Anyone familiar with Plato’s Seventh Letter (of disputed authenticity) or 
Kant’s Letter to Moses Mendelssohn can hardly be unaware of the need of considering 
what an author might omit, even if he trusts Kant’s assurance that he would never 
write anything contrary to what he thinks true, It is a subtle distinction that separates 
omission from commission in such matters. What few scholars have been willing to do 
is to follow Strauss’s extraordinarily extended application of this canon. They are in- 
clined to raise the question, as did Professor Sabine, as to whether such an application is 
not “an invitation to perverse ingenuity.” Strauss himself admits that “this doubt is 
perfectly justified,” but he belittles the objection by remarking that “there is no method 
which cannot be misunderstood or misused.” The chapter is actually largely a rebuttal 
of Sabine’s criticisms of Strauss's application of the canon. The reviewer developed a 
similar criticism in commenting on Strauss’s treatment of natural law in Plato and 
Aristotle. Strauss, a man of great learning and acute critical faculty, offers perhaps his 
best in two chapters in “How Farabi Read Plato’s Laws” and “Maimonides’ Statement 
on Political Science.” These are gems of learned commentary. Another fine piece is the 
memorial article “Kurt Riezler" which appeared in Social Research, as did most of the 
book reviews, united under the heading “Criticism.” They are pointed appraisals of 
significant works, and a pleasure to read and to ponder. 

Harvard University CARL J. FRIEDRICH 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE MUSEUM OF HISTORY AND TECHNOLOGY. 
Papers 1 to 11. [United States National Museum, Bulletin 218.] (Washington, D. C.: 
Smithsonian Institution. 1959. Pp. v, 201. $2.50.) It is impossible to do more than indi- 
cate the nature of the able but diverse papers presented in this first collection of the 
Museum of History and Technology of the Smithsonian Institution. Here are short 
scholarly studies of the Scholfield wool-carding machines, John Deere’s steel plow, the 
beginnings of cheap steel, the Auburndale Watch Company, the phonograph in Bell's 
Volta laboratory, the origin of clockwork and the compass, mine pumping in Agricola’s 
time, the natural philosophy of Gilbert, the Conestoga wagons in Braddock’s campaign, 
English patent medicines in America, and Bewick’s wood carving. The collection marks 
an auspicious beginning for the new staff. 

Washington, D. C. BCS 


CENTAUR: ESSAYS ON THE HISTORY OF MEDICAL IDEAS. By Félix Martí- 
Ibáñez. (New York: MD Publications. 1958. Pp. xvii, 714. $6.00.) Dr. Martí-Ibáñez has 
here brought together some sixty-hve of his papers, varying in length from little 
more than a page to forty-five pages in the present text. And these are selections from 
only the last decade of his writings, most of them published in the International Record 
of Medicine or in MD Medical Newsmagazine. A few special addresses, introductions, 
and one short story are also included. The great majority of the articles relate to medical 
history, but this history is so broadly conceived as to involve a moving panorama of 
art, literature, and science over the centuries and throughout the Western world. One 
would hardly expect any central theme in such a collection, though there is a sug- 
gestion of this in the author's conviction that medicine has humanistic and social 
implications, as well as the strictly scientific. One notes as a matter of emphasis the 
author's concern with such medical fields as endocrinology and psychiatry, and also 
his abiding affection for his native Spain. The papers dealing with medieval (Islamic) 
and early modern Spanish medicine, indeed, are among the most interesting for 
American readers. The single essay on "American Medicine," on the other hand, raises 
serious doubts and illustrates certain tendencies in interpretation that appear else- 
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where in these materials. Martf-Ibdfiez possesses remarkable fluency in English, but 
this lends itself to a style that will at times seem rather florid to English-speaking 
readers. More serious, it also lends itself to sweeping and dramatic generalizations which, 
in some cases, may be questioned in terms of the evidence. In the paper mentioned, 
for example, what are the grounds for saying that American medicine was “optimistic 
from the beginning”; that it involved “a rejuvenation of ancient races”; that colonial 
medicine relived in "vertiginous form . . . all the stages that had taken centuries 
in Europe"; and that colonialism (pioneering) inspired all later medical advances in 
this country? These may be intriguing hypotheses but they are here presented as facts. 
How was it, for example, that none of the achievements noted came about in a 
century and a half of actual colonial experience, but occurred only after direct contact 
with European medicine had been firmly established? One can share the author's 
humanistic perspectives, admire the range of his interests, and appreciate the verve 
and even the lyric quality of some of his writing. But there is not much evidence of 
critical, historical research in these studies. They express, rather, a personal "philosophy" 
of medicine. 

American Philosophical Society RicHarD H. SHrYock 


HISTORY OF THE GEAR-CUTTING MACHINE: A HISTORICAL STUDY IN 
GEOMETRY AND MACHINES. By Robert S. Woodbury. With a foreword by Abbott 
Payson Usher. [Technology Monographs, Historical Series, Number 1.] (Cambridge: 
Technology Press, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. c. 1958. Pp. iv, 135. $3.00.) 
HISTORY OF THE GRINDING MACHINE: A HISTORICAL STUDY IN TOOLS 
AND PRECISION PRODUCTION. By Robert S. Woodbury. [Technology Mono- 
graphs, Historical Series, Number 2.] (Cambridge: Technology Press, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. c. 1959. Pp. 191. $3.50.) Professor Abbott Payson Usher in a 
foreword to this study points out that gear-cutting machines, beginning in the early 
sixteenth century, “were probably associated with some of Leonardo da Vinci’s draw- 
ings.” They developed actively until around 1930 when the primary types had become 
stabilized. This development in gear-cutting machines was a factor in bringing about 
the Industrial Revolution, but it has not received the attention given to other tool- 
making machines. Woodbury’s monograph fills this long-neglected gap. Such subjects 
as the mathematics of gears, clockmakers and instrument makers, production gear- 
cutting machines, automatic gear-cutting machines, precision gear grinding, and gear 
measurements are covered in detail. Since all gears essential to the technological de- 
velopments of our industrial society had to be made on gear-cutting machines, a history 
of these developments is basic to an understanding of this age of automation. The bib- 
liography and footnote documentation reveal the magnitude of Woodbury’s research; 
it is a most scholarly study. In his second monograph, History of the Grinding Ma- 
chine, the author points out the historical influence of a given tool (the grinding ma- 
chine) on industrial production. This machine made possible precision production. 
Work that formerly was impossible is now easy and relatively inexpensive. When it is 
realized that mass production, upon which most of our industrial economy is based, 
would be impossible without the precision that goes into the making of interchangeable 
parts, then the history of the grinding machine is appreciated. “The grinding machine 
is the most significant addition to production machine tools since Maudslay discovered 
the idea of the precision machine tool at the end of the x8th century.” 

Rollins College l Jonn W. Ontver 


THE TRANSITS OF VENUS: A STUDY OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SCI- ` 
ENCE. By Harry Woolf. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1959. Pp. xiii, 
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258. $6.00.) The eighteenth century has been studied and restudied by historians. One 
of the great interests has been the Age of Reason and the development of science in 
the post-Newtonian epoch. Woolf’s volume will claim a prominent place in this cate- 
gory. The author has produced a first-rate study in intellectual history. As to his 
theme: “The Transits of Venus deals with the eighteenth-century attempt to complete 
the Newtonian system of the world by determining its actual scalar dimensions. In 
the fortunate occurrence of the rare transits of Venus, the scientific mind of the En- 
lightenment believed it had discovered the mechanism for obtaining one of the basic 
natural constants of physical astronomy, the solar parallax.” If the solar parallax 
could be determined, the size of the solar system could be calculated accurately—a 
great triumph for astronomy. The story as unfolded here is fascinating to astronomer 
and historian alike. There is adequate explanation of the principles of astronomy to 
satisfy the intelligent reader, but at the same time he is not lost in a maze of tech- 
nicalities which often discourage many from delving into histories of science. The ex- 
peditions that were organized to observe the two transits of 1761 and 1769-were the 
first examples of international cooperation in scientific endeavor, involving govern- 
ments and scientists alike. Woolf has done a prodigious amount of research in manu- 
script collections and printed sources to piece together the story. It is fascinating to 
see scientists communicating with one another in time of warfare. One wanders from 
a sled trip in Siberia in the attempt to reach Tobolsk before the thaw to long journeys 
across the waters of the world in order to gain new points of observation. Although 
the two expeditions were not completely successful in gaining the necessary information 
to determine the exact size of the solar system, within limits the second transit and 
the observations made at that time did afford a relatively accurate measurement. One 
runs across familiar names here: Mason, Dixon, Winthrop, and Franklin. The great 
names of European science also are here. Woolf does much more than reconstruct 
the expeditions; he gives careful thought to the reasons why at such a moment in 
eighteenth-century Europe such cooperation was possible, The volume has excellent 
ilustrations and helpful charts. This, then, is an excellent work. 

Goucher College Georce A. FoorE 


THE MILITARY AND INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF OUR TIME. By Fritz 
Sternberg. (2d rev. ed.; New York: Frederick A. Praeger. c. 1959. Pp. xiv, 359. $5.75.) 
Had anyone told Fritz Sternberg, author of Der Imperialismus (1926), that in 1959 
he would publish the present book, he would have been called a fool, or a sinister 
deviationist. Every word in the present book contradicts something in the earlier one. 
The first work was the product of a writer who, it is true, was not a Leninist but who 
had taken his stand near Rosa Luxemburg, even though far enough from her to avoid 
being labeled Luxemburgian. Still, bis thesis that the introduction of new machinery 
into the economy of a nation leads to unemployment, falling wages, misery, and 
depression showed Sternberg to be a follower of the antireformist wing of the Marx- 
ian school. We should not hold it against the author that in a greatly changed time 
he has changed his mind. Nor do we contest the usefulness of seeing current problems 
treated by a writer of his background. But it seems to me that this new book is dog- 
matic, though, as all books by Sternberg, brilliantly so. And like most of the author's 
other publications it is too sweeping. He formulates the thesis that the military revolu- 
tion that started with the first atomic bomb is unusual since it is taking place in peace- 
time and is the father of an industrial revolution, whereas military revolutions were 
formerly the children of socioeconomic developments. This being so, the military revo- 
lution must be continued in order to preserve the security of our nation and to wet. 
nurse the new industrial revolution. The latter is bound to make our entire population, 
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not just a few isolated capitalists, steadily richer. The author fails to investigate whether 
the continuation of the arms race he is so fond of is inevitable. The military revolution 
he describes was not created by an alleged inescapable development but by the fight 
against the Axis, and it is questionable whether state aid to the production it stimu- 
lated must necessarily be continued. Sternberg represents a kind of militarized 
Keynesianism, not uncommon nowadays, against which Keynes would have protested 
strongly. He further closes his eyes to the effects of the arms race on the economics 
and politics of the underdeveloped countries about whose importance for the West 
he otherwise has so much to say. And he refrains from discussing the question of lobby- 
ing for arms contracts, which in the unlimited arms race he advocates would assume 
grotesque dimensions. 

Washington, D. C. GEORGE W. F. HALLGARTEN 


THE HISTORICAL THOUGHT OF JOSÉ ORTEGA Y GASSET. By Christian 
Ceplecha. (Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press. 1958. Pp. xvi, 182. 
$2.00.) As most of Ortega's thought was historical, Ceplecha has provided the essentials 
concerning the gifted Spanish philosopher. This work will appeal more to scholars 
than to laymen, and the former can be grateful for having so many complicated ideas 
so well predigested. Chapter x is a useful biography of Ortega (1883-1955) in which 
are described his education and formation as a scholar, the influence cast by other, 
and especially German, thinkers over him, his role as a teacher and journalist, and his 
influence in Spanish politics. Other chapters are entitled “Ortega’s Concept of History,” 
“The Select Minority and the Mass” (essentially a review of La rebelión de las masas), 
“The Process of Historical Change,” and “From Christianity to Rationalism.” The 
work abounds in substantial quotations from Ortega, and Ceplecha never fails to supply 
the original Spanish text in a footnote. On two points the author criticizes his subject. 
Ortega's lack of sympathy with "mediocre morality" strikes him as a dangerous frame 
of mind for any man. He also chides the philosopher for his failure to think certain 
problems through to the end, evidently meaning that he failed to provide a religious 
solution to them. 

University of Illinois CHARLES E. NowELL 


THE FUTURE AS HISTORY: THE HISTORIC CURRENTS OF OUR TIME 
AND THE DIRECTION IN WHICH THEY ARE TAKING AMERICA. By Robert L. 
Heilbroner. (New York: Harper and Brothers. c. 1959, 1960. Pp. 217. $4.00.) Ever 
since the Second World War it has been increasingly recognized that the United 
States has entered upon a new epoch of abundance. F. L. Allen's The Big Change 
began the recognition and J. K. Galbraith's The Affluent Society described and criti- 
cized the new society; now Robert Heilbroner suggests the institutional changes that 
can be expected to follow when a society is able to provide more than an adequate 
living for the vast majority of its members. His book is more journalistic than his- 
torical in content and form. Sometimes the generalizations are vague or the observa- 
tions trite, and occasionally grand themes are disposed of in a handful of pages. But its 
analysis of the implications of our economic growth is so stimulating and important 
that any historian interested in modern society and America’s position in the world 
will find the book compelling and sometimes frightening. Although abundance is the 
pride of those countries that enjoy it and the goal of those that lack it, Heilbroner 
succeeds in showing that its virtual achievement in the United States already bids fair 
to overturn some of our established ways, For example, in a society approaching 
abundance, he points out, the threat of starvation, the ultimate means of social control 
under capitalism, is severely weakened. Consequently certain jobs will not be filled 
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at all unless alternative—that is, less "individualistic"—means of social control are 
employed. Similarly, in a society of abundance, advertising creates wants, thus liberating 
business, too, from the traditional controls of the market. His conclusion is that wc 
must "realize that the road to abundance leads subtly but surely into the society of 
control" And it is to be expected, he warns us, that in those countries now striving 
for abundance—the so-called underdeveloped nations—authoritarian regimes will be 
typical. In short, individualistic democracy, born and nourished in an era of scarcity, 
comes under severe challenges in a world in hot pursuit of abundance. Heilbroner 
offers some hope that with determination and rational planning, the problems he 
envisages may be surmounted. But the sacrifices and intelligence that the challenge 
of abundance demands from a society are so enormous and the comforts of plenty 
so beguiling that he is not very optimistic that Americans or any other democratically 
organized people will be Spartan enough to make them. It is perhaps a measure of the 
complexity of the problems he so cogently delineates that he offers no solutions. 
Vassar College Cart N. DzcreR 
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THE NUMISMATIC ICONOGRAPHY OF JUSTINIAN I (685-695, 705-711 
A.D.). By James D. Breckenridge. [Numismatic Notes and Monographs, Number 144.] 
(New York: American Numismatic Society. 1959. Pp. x, 104, x plates. $5.00.) Justinianus 
II ruled the eastern. Roman Empire twice, as the title of Breckenridge's monograph 
indicates. In the decade from 695 to 705 he wandered, disfigured by a slit nose and 
tongue, from exile at Cherson in the Crimea to the court of the khagan of the Khazars 
and thence across the Black Sea to the Bulgars. In 705 he led a Bulgar army to the 
walls of Constantinople and secured the city without a siege. His return to power was 
marked by a triumph over the intermediate Emperors Leontius and Tiberius Apsimar. 
Expeditions against the Bulgars and Moslems produced disasters, and tbe rebellious 
army put Justinian II and his son Tiberius IV to death in 711. Aside from wars with 
Slavs and Arabs, efforts (unsuccessful) to induce the pope in Rome to sign the pro- 
Greek acts of the Quinisexte Council of 692 occupied imperial diplomacy. Against 
this background, Breckenridge has turned an art historian's eye on the gold coins 
of Justinianus II, dividing them into four principal types, two for each reign. Significant 
types are equated with political and theological events in the two periods. For example, 
the Hellenistic Christ of Type II reappears on solidi of Michael III. (842-867), after 
the Reinstatement of the Images, but the young, Syrian third- or fourth-century Christ 
of Type III never returns after the iconoclastic controversy. To the detailed iconography 
of Justinian himself, one might add that R.. Delbrueck sought a monumental likeness 
of the Emperor in the porphyry “Carmagnola” of San Marco, Venice; this imperial 
head seems: to show an early Byzantine emperor with mutilated face, and Justinian 
was an exception in surviving such treatment by a decade of exile and six further 
years of imperium. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston CoRNELIUS C. VERMEULE HI 


THE BENEDICTINE IDEA. By Hubert van Zeller. (Springfield, U.: Templegate. 
c. 1959. Pp. xii, 237. $3.95.) This is not a work of original historical scholarship, but 
it offers a good introduction to the essence and (in spite of a few inaccuracies) to the 
history of Benedictine monasticism. The book comes to grips with the problem if and 
how a historical idea, that of St. Benedict, can keep its essence alive through transitions, 
reforms, and eclipses. The period from the late sixth to the early ninth century is 
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seen as one of transition, which was to witness the two-phase reform movement of 
St. Benedict of Aniane and of Cluny. During the transition the Benedictine missionary 
and educational impulse emerged out of the primarily liturgical and communal ideal 
of St. Benedict of Nursia and was illustrated by such great figures as St. Boniface. 
The reform of St. Benedict of Aniane, carried out under the auspices of the Emperor 
Louis the Pious, meant an emphatic and even overemphatic return to the Opus Det, 
the liturgical core of Benedictine life, and far transcended its founding father’s con- 
cern for monastic unity by subjecting all monasteries in the Carolingian Empire not 
only to the Benedictine rule, but also to the monastic observance of a central reform 
monastery. As Dom Hubert rightly points out, the great abbots of Cluny repeated 
Benedict of Aniane’s reform in the midst of the post-Carolingian maze of feudal entan- 
glements. It will always remain a memorable spectacle how the monastic freedom 
granted to one monastery, Cluny, in gro, by one feudal lord, William of Aquitaine, 
could and did develop into a new order of organizational, economic, and above all 
spiritual greatness in a ‘vast system of monastic dependencies under the abbot of 
Cluny. The author has little to say about specific Cluniac reforms and he somewhat 
oversimplifies matters by defining Pope Gregory VII as the great propagator of the 
Cluniac spirit in the Church as a whole. He then gives a brief survey of the various 
“new orders” that developed from the old Benedictine stem between the eleventh and 
the thirteenth centuries, such as the Camaldolensians, the Vallombrosians, the Car- 
thusians, and above all the Cistercians. The Benedictines themselves, and especially the 
Cluniacs after the middle of the twelfth century, entered upon an eclipse which ex- 
ternally became most clearly manifest in the in commendam system of late medieval 
and early modern times, in which non-Benedictines—cardinals and bishops, rulers and 
great lords—acted as nominal abbots. The last section of the book contains an interest- 
ing account of the more recent history of Benedictine monasticism. The Councils of 
Constance and Trent promoted the development of the modern Benedictine congrega- 
tions which once more restored and consolidated the monastic idea of St. Benedict. In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the congregation of St Maur also revived 
Benedictine intellectual culture, especially in the historical disciplines, through such 
great scholars as Mabillon and Montfaucon. During the far-flung Benedictine restora- 
tion of the nineteenth century there appeared a series of exceptional abbots, whom the 
author briefly describes. Applying Cardinal Newman’s criteria in his Essay on the De- 
velopment of Christian Doctrine to the Benedictine idea, Dom Hubert comes to the 
conclusion that in spite of historically conditioned modifications, such as the substitu- 
tion of intellectual and educational occupations for manual work, the idea has not 
substantially changed. It still stresses the dignity of man in his service to God. 
Fordham University ` GERHART B. LADNER 


ALCUIN AND CHARLEMAGNE: STUDIES IN CAROLINGIAN HISTORY 
AND LITERATURE. By Luitpold Wallach. [Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, 
Volume XXXIL] (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1959. Pp. x, 325. $6.50.) 
This book on Alcuin and his imperial patron was begun nearly three decades ago, only 
to be interrupted as were so many other scholarly projects by political conditions in 
Germany. In 1950 the author returned to his task and the general direction of his 
studies became apparent in the score or more of articles and reviews that he has 
incorporated into this volume. Professor Wallach agrees with Kleinclausz, Ganshof, 
and others that the statesmanship of Alcuin contributed significantly to the success of 
Charlemagne's imperial rule. The present volume accordingly deals more specifically 
with Alcuin's political thought and influence than with the purely educational work for 
which he had been brought to the Frankish court and for which he is best known. As 
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a political theorist Alcuin was neither original nor systematic, but scattered through his 
many writings one may find his views on concrete political problems of his day. The 
most important single repository of such views is the Disputatio de rhetorica et de 
virtutibus, conventionally treated merely as a textbook on rhetoric but here examined 
as a specimen of the speculum principis. Wallach's detailed analysis of the contents 
of the Rhetoric gives substance to his argument that it is more than a liberal arts 
manual—a littera exhortatio for Alcuin’s imperial friend not unlike the epistolary 
admonitions he wrote to other friends and filled with the same aphonsms. What 
Alcuin advises is a via regia in which the king as lawgiver and judge is governed 
by such Christian principles as Alcuin adduces. Since rhetoric dealt traditionally with 
"public questions" he is able to uülize his knowledge of Roman and canon law and 
Frankish procedure. Earlier suggestions that Alcuin on occasion served Charlemagne 
as secretary Wallach substantiates by identifying Alcuin as author of key documents 
relating to the famous synod of Frankfurt in 794. He was the author too of the verses 
inscribed on Hadrian I's tomb at Charlemagne's order, as well as of other epitaphs, in- 
. cluding one for himself. Wallach's proofs of Alcuin's connection with the celebrated 
letter De litteris colendis addressed to Abbot Baugulf of Fulda and the dating of the 
letter at 794-800 enlightens a familiar topic. Alcuin's literary method and his ideas 
are further elucidated by an analysis of his treatise on virtues and vices and of his let- 
ters. Wallach has brought to his task a wide acquaintance with classical and patristic 
literature, a sound methodology in textual criticism, and an impressive control of 
those auxiliary disciplines requisite to his task; his proofs are solidly rooted and will be 
welcomed by scholars. 

University of Chicago James Lea CATE 


BISHOP FULBERT AND EDUCATION AT THE SCHOOL OF CHARTRES. 
By Loren C. MacKinney. [Texts and Studies in the History of Mediaeval Education, 
Number 6.] (Notre Dame, Ind.: Mediaeval Institute, University of Notre Dame. 1957. 
Pp. 60.) This brief study gives an excellent reevaluation of the eleventh-century bishop's 
contributions in the field of education. Nineteenth-century scholars took as literal truth 
the highly laudatory remarks of contemporaries of Fulbert, Mr. MacKinney reweighs 
the evidence and concludes judiciously that the actual contributions of the bishop were 


far less than those claimed for him. The work is admirably documented and repro- 


duces the pertinent Latin texts in the appendix. 
Marquette University _ Cra E. SurrH 


GILBERT VON POITIERS UND SEINE PROZESSE IM URTEIL DER ZEIT- 
GENOSSEN. By Suitbert Gammersbach. [Neue Münstersche Beitrage zur Geschichts- 
forschung, Number 5.] (Köln-Graz: Böhlaus Verlag. 1959. Pp. viii, 159. DM 12.) Until 
recently modern historians have been fascinated by the personality of Peter Abelard, 
the knight-errant of the twelfth-century schoolmen. In the sober judgment of medieval 
contemporaries, however, Gilbert de la Porrée, bishop of Poitiers (d. 1154), was 
probably more highly esteemed. Undoubtedly he possessed one of the profound specu- 
Jative minds of his century. The contribution of both Abelard and Gilbert was to 
attack the problem of understanding rationally the contents of theology by analyzing 
language through the disciplines of grammar and logic. Their common adversary was 
the mighty Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, and the field of battle was the mystery of 
the Trinity. After the Council of Reims in 1148, Gilbert, unlike Abelard, remained 
the only dialectician against whom Bernard tried and failed to secure a condemna- 
tion. Within the past decade scholars have begun to repair the unfortunate neglect of 
Gilbert. N. M. Haring has provided the essential critical editions and, along with 
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M. E. Williams and A. M. Schmidt, has analyzed the bishop's essential theories. The 
purpose of the present study is to discuss the central issues of Gilbert's trial from the 
point of view of historical sources. Emphasis is laid on the opinions of the contemporary 
reporters such as John of Salisbury, Otto of Freising, and Godfrey of Auxerre, and 
corroboration is drawn from the writings of Gilbert wherever possible. Since neither 
new texts nor new significant interpretations are presented, the value of Gammers- 
bach's work lies in bringing together in a short and convenient form the current con- 
clusions of Gilbertine scholarship. 

University of Michigan Jonn W. BALDWIN 


THE LIFE OF CHRISTINA OF MARKYATE: A TWELFTH CENTURY RE- 
CLUSE. Edited and translated by C. H. Talbot. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1959. Pp. ix, 193. $5.60.) The text of Christina’s life, edited and translated by Dr. Talbot, 
is found in the appendix to John of Tynemouth’s Sanctilogium Angliae in Cotton 
MS Tiberius E 1. While using that manuscript for his edition of Nova Legenda Angliae 
(1901), Carl Horstman found the appendix too badly burned to be decipherable; 
accordingly he reprinted the English summary made by Roscarrock before the Cottonian 
fire. Through the use of ultraviolet ray photography, Talbot has recovered nearly all 
of the text. The anonymous author of Christina’s biography was a monk of St. Albans 
who wrote during Christina’s lifetime (ca. 1096-ca. 1156) from information supplied 
by Christina herself. His work was copied in the fourteenth century and can now be 
identified as a source for Walsingham’s Gesta Abbatum. This candid, often starkly 
realistic biography portrays the trials, visions, and clairvoyance of a highborn, sensi- 
tive woman who was determined to maintain her vow of virginity. From seduction 
by Ralph Flambard, the notorious bishop of Durham, Christina escaped by stratagem. 
Harassed into marriage by her parents, she thrice eluded her husband's advances by 
subterfuge. The protector, provided by Archbishop Thurstan, immodestly molested 
her. Temptations of the flesh run through the biography as an obsession that might 
concern the modern psychiatrist or novelist. But Christina fled, eventually to the 
saintly Roger’s hermitage at Markyate. On the latter’s death, she succeeded to that 
hermitage, As her virtuous renown spread, other maidens grouped around her. Al- 
though this biography ends abruptly in 1142, other sources tell us that Chain came 
the first prioress of Markyate in 1145 and sent gifts to the pope a decade later From a 
broader point of view, the biography suggests that not a few persons bearing Anglo- 
Saxon names became hermits in the Norman period; it illustrates again the unsavory 
character of Ralph Flambard; it charges the somewhat controversial Bishop Bloet of 
Lincoln with bribery; it demonstrates the influence of the abbey of St. Albans; and 
especially it mellows the personality of Abbot Geoffrey, the scholarly administrator 
of St. Albans, who came to depend heavily upon Christina for consolation and advice. 
Although Walsingham and Roscarrock extracted its gist and substance, this first edition 
of the nearly complete text is welcomed as a more definitive source for a twelfth- 
century recluse. 

Hamilton College Epear B. Graves 


SAECULUM HUMANUM: ANSATZE ZU EINEM VERSUCH UBER SPATMIT- 
TELALTERLICHES GESCHICHTSDENKEN. By Hanno Helbling. [Istituto Ital. 
iano per gli Studi Storici, Volume XI.] (Naples: the Istituto. 1958. Pp. 173. L. 1,500.) 
Dr. Helbling examines the complex theme of men's speculation about their own time 
and its place in history and their understanding of the nature of history, from approxi- 
mately 1200 to 1350. He is particularly concerned with the speculation that characterized 
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the transition from preoccupation with a rapidly approaching end of the world to 
the expectation of a happier future on earth. Recapitulating Joachim of Flora's doctrine 
of the three ages of history, he develops the thesis that Joachim's concept of a third 
age made it possible for men to expect in the near future a new and felicitous phase 
of-earthly existence, Helbling then shows how such a view of history was furthered by 
the ontological doctrines of some Italian and German mystics, especially Master Eckhart. 
During the first half of the fourteenth century even political polemic displayed this 
new attitude toward history. There then arose a Wiederholungsgedanke, a belief that 
unhappy human society would soon return to the fortunate conditions of a golden age 
of antiquity. The author explores in detail Dante's historical conceptions, emphasizing 
those elements of imperialist ideology that separate Dante from later political thought. 
Cola di Rienzo appears as a key figure in the development of a Wiederholungsgedanke. 
In his Roman imperial ideology he is linked with Dante, and through his participation 
in a literary revival he joins Petrarch. Helbling further illustrates his contentions by 
publishing an interesting letter written by Niccolo de Beccariis to Charles IV in 1377. 
Saeculum Humanum, written from an excellent knowledge of pertinent source material 
and current scholarship, is marred only by a difficult and contrived style. It could 
be improved by a more informative index or table of contents, This provocative study | 
of late medieval conceptions should be read by specialists in Renaissance humanism 
and in medieval intellectual history. 

University of Nebraska WiLLIaM M. BowskY 


VECCHIO E NUOVO NELLE IDEE POLITICHE DI PIETRO DUBOIS. By 
Mario delle Piane. [Università di Siena, Facoltà di Giurisprudenza, Collana di Studi 
"Piétro Rossi,” New Series, Volume 1.] (Florence: Felice Le Monnier Editore. 1959. 
Pp. 151. L. 1,800.) Few thinkers have suffered so much at the hands of their scholarly 
admirers as has the medieval political theorist Pierre Dubois. Numerous perplexing 
essays have depicted this Norman lawyer as the precursor of historical types as varied 
as Richelieu, Robespierre, and Lassalle, while others have claimed that he was nothing 
more than a "purblind and parchment bound legalist" of the late thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries whose dreams of French hegemony over the respublica christiana, 
at the expense of the papacy, had their roots in a distant past. Without claiming too 
much or too little for his subject, or resorting to the overly ingenious techniques of the 
surrealistic historians of ideas, the author cautiously expands upon his earlier treat- 
ment of the unsystematic, often contradictory, frequently utopian, and occasionally 
Machiavellian doctrines of Dubois. This study then both duplicates and complements 
those already published by the author in the Studi Senesi from 1952 to 1954. The excel- 
lent introductory bibliographical essay which carefully treats the vast literature on 
Dubois is followed by a judicious and incisive description of his writings. The author 
emphasizes their doctrinal rather than their philosophical character and shows that 
Dubois’ political theories have an importance for the history of ideas—or better still 
for the history of opinions. He then places Dubois’ teachings in the context of the 
struggle between the church of Boniface VIII and the state of Philip the Fair in 
the early fourteenth century. In so doing he follows Hellmut Kampf’s admonition that 
the scholar must relate Dubois thought to the religious spirit of his age; yet the 
author does not neglect the nexus between Dubois’ teachings and the structural realities 
of medieval politics, He sees the French advocate as being sensitive to the formation 
of particular kingdoms and city-states while, at the same time, affirming with deep 
conviction the organic unity of Christian society. The persuasiveness of this interpre- 
tation offsets the author’s tendency to be repetitious and to rely extensively upon 
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historical abstractions such as “the crisis of medieval universalism,” and the fourteenth 
century as an “Age of Transition.” 
Western Reserve University Marvin B. BECKER 


DER WIENER HUMANIST JOHANNES CUSPINIAN: GELEHRTER UND 
DIPLOMAT ZUR ZEIT KAISER MAXIMILIANS I. By Hans Ankwicz-Kleehoven. 
(Kóln-Graz: Bóhlaus Verlag. 1959. Pp. xi, 344. DM 24.80.) This work culminates the 
author’s lifelong preoccupation with Cuspinian (1473-1529). It began with his doctoral 
dissertation in 1906. Subsequently he brought out critical editions of Cuspinian's 
Tagebuch (1909), Briefwechsel (1933), Documenta Cuspiniana (1957), and wrote 
over a score of studies for learned journals, which (together with the present work) 
illuminate Eastern European humanism in general and Cuspinian in particular. An 
eastern Frank, Cuspinian wanders to Leipzig and Vienna for his university education. 
His success as a poet and orator brings him to the notice of the right people, the hu- 
manists and the new Emperor Maximilian who crowns him poet laureate in 1493. He is 
among the welcomers of Celtis to Vienna (1497) and is prominent in the Danubian 
Literary Sodality. He also gets a doctorate in medicine. By 1501 he is launched on his 
diplomatic career to which he brings distinction by his talent for oratory, his laureate 
of poetry, his proficiency as Latinist and Hellenist. The last brings him in touch with 
intellectuals wherever he goes—a Renaissance James Bryce. Frequent missions to Buda 
' make him a diligent frequenter of the celebrated library of Matthias Corvinus (there is 
a fine chapter on this library). 'T'o historians Cuspinian is best known by his historical 
works, for example, Austria ... and The Caesars and Emperors... (ancient history, but 
more fully on the German and especially the Hapsburg, and, besides, the Byzantine). 
Cuspinian is little more than a name in Fueter, and generally belittled as a glorifier of 
Hapsburgs. Our author sets the record straight. A look at the Tagebuch alone is re- 
warding; for example, it gives behind-the-scenes information on the winning of electors 
for Charles V in 1519. It is interesting to be reminded that many Protestants accepted 
Cuspinian as one of them because of his Erasmuslike criticisms of clerical abuses; even 
Melanchthon seems to have done so. Students of the Renaissance will welcome this fur- 
ther acquaintance with one of the most diligent of manuscript hunters of the early six- 
teenth century. 

University of Oregon Quminus BREEN 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE MEDICINE. By Benjamin Lee Gordon. (New 
York: Philosophical Library. c. 1959. Pp. xii, 843. $10.00.) This is a somewhat ama- 
teurish and ill-balanced survey based, according.to its bibliography, upon a rather curi- 
ous hodgepodge of works, many of them textbooks superior in quality to the present 
book and others of too trivial a nature to be the proper foundation of a serious study. 
Although the title informs us that the work is concerned with medieval and Renaissance 
medicine, about two-thirds of it is concerned with the earlier and less important period 
including, incidentally, a considerable section on medieval Moslem and Jewish medi. 
cine. The author has attempted to compose an encyclopedic book, and by that same 
token has been prevented from emphasizing currents of influence, growth, and decay. 
The lack of continuity, if nothing more, is further reinforced by the rather discon- 

nected subdivisions of the all too numerous and brief chapters, and certainly chronologi- 
cal continuity is not assisted by the inclusion, for example, of fifteenth-century physi- 
cians in chapters presumably dealing with the Middle Ages. This chronological 
confusion is especially apparent in the case of the illustrations which are so small as to be 
useless, and the reader may justly be puzzled upon finding portraits of Jean Astruc and 
Jerome Cardan cheek by jowl with early medieval figures in a chapter dealing with 
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Moslem medicine, and Paracelsus and Leeuwenhoek located in that section of the book 
which considers patristic medicine. How a portrait of Leeuwenhoek came to be included 
at all constitutes a further puzzle. The author appears to be more at home in the field 
of medieval than in Renaissance medicine, although even here there are numerous 
_ errors of fact. He refers, for example, to the “University of Salerno.” The section of the 
book concerned with Renaissance medicine is often in error; one may wonder how some 
of the errors were achieved since in certain instances they surpass even the more dubious 
authorities employed. To mention but two instances: the author is badly confused about 
the sixteenth-century bloodletting controversy and he has added events to the life of 
Servetus about which that unfortunate person was unaware. Proper names are fre- 
quently misspelled or given odd and unusual forms. The book is certainly of no value 
to the scholar and could frequently mislead the uninformed. 
University of California, Los Angeles C. D. OMALLEY 


THE OCCUPATION OF CHIOS BY THE GENOESE AND THEIR ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF THE ISLAND, 1346-1566: DESCRIBED IN CONTEMPORARY 
DOCUMENTS AND OFFICIAL DISPATCHES. Volume I, TEXT; Volume II, CO- 
DEX AND DOCUMENTS; Volume III, NOTARIAL DEEDS. By Philip P. Argent. 
With a preface by Sir Steven Runciman. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1959. Pp. xxiii, 713; xvii, 475; 480-981. $50.00 the set) Dr. Philip P. Argenti is well 
known as the author or editor of more than a dozen valuable books relating to the 
history of his native Chios from the era of the crusades down to our own time. The 
product of remarkable industry and ability, the present work is the most extensive and 
probably the most valuable of them all. In June 1346 the Genoese Admiral Simone 
Vignoso occupied Chios and in the following September took over the nearby mainland 
ports of Old and New Phocaea. Only Chios produced mastic (well over two hundred 
cases a ycar were sold), a whitish gum used in drugs and ointments (and chewed by the 
native Chians like chicle). The Phocaeas were the location of some of the chief alum 
mines of the later Middle Ages. Genoa derived much wealth from mastic and alum. In | 
February 1347 the Genoese government leased to the chief participants of Vignoso's 
triumphant expedition, now organized as shareholders in a mahona or chartered com- 
pany, general proprietary rights over both Chios and the Phocaeas, reserving for itself 
ultimate sovereignty over the island and the administration of justice, retaining control 
of the towns and fortifications, and assuming some of the responsibility for defense 
against aggressors. The lease of the mahonesi guaranteed them all the revenues and 
profits of the island until the home government could reimburse them for the expenses 
of the expedition of 1346, but this the government could never afford to do, and when 
the Turks finally annexed Chios to the Ottoman Empire in 1566, after 220 years of con- 
tinuous Genoese occupation, the mahona, the first great European company of merchant 
adventurers, almost a model for the East India Company, came to an end. Argenti’s 
first volume is a history of the mahona of Chios and its tangled relations with Genoa. 
His second and third volumes are devoted entirely to documents. The chief texts are 
the eight conventions (leases) between Genoa and the mahona from 1347 to 1513, to- 
gether with numerous other decrees and ordinances, constituting the public law of 
Chios, gathered together in a cartulary called the Codex Berianus Chiensis (a manu- 
script purchased in 1935 by the Biblioteca Civica Berio in Genoa, and fortunately saved 
when the library was burned in the bombardment of November 1942). Besides this 
cartulary, Argenti publishes various papal, ducal, and other documents of general politi- 
cal or economic importance and Volume III is made up entirely of notarial deeds illus- 
trating various aspects of the public and private lives of both the Greek and Latin inhabi- 
tants of the island—taxes, trade, industry, agriculture, buildings, ships, rents, wills. 
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weights and measures, slaves, marriages, and transfers of property as well as the relations 
of Greeks and Latins, the topography of Chios, and all manner of political, ecclesiasti- 
cal, and military affairs. This work is not without some historical and typographical 
errors. The survey of Genoese history to 1346 does not rise much above the level of a 
college textbook. Two papal documents are quite misdated (II, 430, 436), and one analy- 
sis of the shares in the mahona, carati grosst and piccoli is wrong (1, 583). There is also 
more than one odd passage in the Latin documents, which may or may not be attribut- 
able to error. The historical account is rather repetitious, but the importance of the work 
rises above picayune criticism, and the reviewer congratulates the author with a sincere 
expression of his admiration. 

University of Pennsylvania KENNETH M. SETTON 


Modern 
BRITISH EMPIRE, COMMONWEALTH, AND IRELAND 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE CONSTITUTION. By Geoffrey Marshall and 
Graeme C. Moodie. (London: Hutchinson. 1959. Pp. 199. 215.) "Ihe amount of time 
that people are willing to waste in hearing each other talk is a very important constitu- 
ent of our political life.” This sentence, spoken by Sir Oliver Franks in 1957 at a mect- 
ing of a Committee on Administrative Tribunals and Inquiries of which he was chair- 
man, taken out of context and left unexplained, is inscribed an a separate page of this 
volume, following the title page. One wonders, or at least one reader wonders, whether 
Messrs. Marshall atid Moodie, in giving these words this prominence, had a serious 
scholarly purpose in mind or were merely venting a little academic playfulness. 
Throughout their book, at any rate, they give plentiful evidence of serious scholarly 
purpose. Regarding ministerial responsibility as the central principle of the contempo- 
rary British constitution, they explore, carefully and critically, uncertainties that have 
existed as to its precise extent and application. Perhaps their weightiest chapter is that 
entitled “The Debate on Ministers’ Powers since Dicey,” in which meticulous attention 
is given, inter alia, to the report of the Franks Committee and the consequential Tribu- 
nals and Inquiries Act, 1958. The book may be too advanced to make much of an ap- 
peal to those to whom it seems, judging from the preface, to be addressed—“the general 
reader" and “undergraduates beginning the study of British government’—but it takes 
its place as a substantial contribution to the growing literature on British constitutional 
problems that have been coming to the front in the present century. 

Rochester, New York ROBERT LIVINGSTON SCHUYLER 


STUDIES IN ELIZABETHAN FOREIGN TRADE. By T. S. Willan. (New York: 
Barnes and Noble. c. 1959. Pp. ix, 349. $7.00.) Thanks in no small part to the recent 
work of Dr. Willan, an increasingly detailed knowledge of the structure and opera- 
tions of English overseas trade in the sixteenth century is becoming available. Among 
the five articles in this latest volume the longest relates the origins, structure, and career 
of English trade with Morocco. Though the traffic in arms or English cloth largely in 
return for sugar never bulked very large in the total volume of English foreign trade, 
the Moroccan trade well illustrates the complications involved in a pioneering effort to 
invade a Portuguese preserve where despotic rulers and primitive conditions lent con- 
siderable risk if not real peril to the venture. The trade began formally in 1551, but 
until 1585 the merchants resisted all pressure to organize or regulate it. The regulated 
company of that year, organized in large part to secure the earl of Leicester’s contract 
to supply the king of Barbary with war materials remained rudimentary in organiza- 
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tion, closely subject to the earl’s control, and apparently so little necessary to the opera- 
tion of the trade that it expired with the end of its charter in 1597. Despite this failure 
to evolve along the company lines which were becoming so common in the north, the 
Moroccan trade did develop its own kind of unity, based on the existence of a staple 
import, sugar, on the fact that over the years a remarkably large and representative 
group of London merchants moved in and out of the trade, and finally on its own unity 
of organization of merchants operating either individually or in partnership, dealing 
through resident factors and the local Jewish middlemen, and seeking the cooperation 
of the hard-pressed king who controlled the staple export. Two shorter essays explore 
two central elements in the “physiology of English foreign trade,” in the author’s happy 
phrase. The role of the factor or agent well deserves Willan’s careful gleaning, for the 
factor gave both flexibility and complexity to the actual operation. And likewise the 
growth of interlopers and the use of the staple showed the characteristic contemporary 
attitude toward freedom of trade, Even though the tendency to organize commerce by 
regional companies was on the increase, there were always those who apparently chose 
to operate on the outside, while both members and nonmembers alike balked at the 
restrictive effect of the old idea of a company staple. Another essay, on the foreign trade 
of the provincial ports, surveys what was always to be an endless source of interloping 
and shows the degree to which the bulky exports of the hinterland—coal in the north, 
grain in the east, and cloth in the south and west—were enough to prevent all the blood 
of trade to drain off to London. The final essay on sugar and the Elizabethans shows 
the latter moving behind Antwerp to Morocco and Brazil to seek out directly this 
precious commodity and gradually to transform it from a luxury into a staple. To any- 
one interested in the fine anatomy of English foreign trade this is an important book. 
The author’s eye for relevant evidence ranges competently and widely, from etymology 
to the forbidding mass of legal records, with a continuing and admirable attention to 
the individuals who made it all work. The minute the historian begins to talk of foreign 
trade, 1t assumes a monolithic structure and organization that contradicts the actual va- 
riety, flexibility, and regional adaptability of which these essays are an impressive re- 
minder. 

Smith College : T. C. MENDENHALL 


SURVEYOR OF THE SEA: THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN 
GEORGE VANCOUVER. By Bern Anderson. (Seattle: University of Washington Press. 
c. 1960. Pp. xii, 274. $6.75.) George Vancouver’s magnificent achievements in surveying 
the Pacific Northwest coast in one of the longest exploration voyages in history and 
his diplomatic triumph in the cession to England of the kingdom of Hawaii have been 
given well-merited recognition in Rear Admiral Bern Anderson's Surveyor of the Sea. 
This compact biography is well written, judicious in tone, and meticulously careful in 
detail. It is presented in a well-printed and adequately indexed volume. In this tribute 
to an industrious, highly competent, and scientific naval officer of the late eighteenth 
century, Anderson draws extensively on his own professional experience as an officer in 
the United States Navy and a hydrographic surveyor in Pacific Northwest waters. He 
has made a commendably thorough search of the available documents and has created 
for the reader the image of a very remarkable man. One is impressed by Vancouver's 
success in command of a two-ship squadron which traversed 65,000 miles and explored, 
in addition, ten thousand miles of coastline in oar-propelled boats. Only six men were 
lost, an evidence of Vancouver's leadership, for the casualty rate was less than one-third 
that of the Royal Navy. The heroism of these men who endured the normal discomforts 
of seafaring as well as the dangers of navigating through unknown waters, frequently 
exposed to hostile natives, and subject to the perils of monotony, draws praise from the 
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‘author. Far more than a recounting of the epic voyage is found in this volume. The 
delicate negotiations over the title to Nootka Sound, which Vancouver handled with 
skill and no guidance from the British Foreign Office, are traced carefully and impar- 
tially. The account of the islands of Hawaii, the relations between Vancouver and King 
Kamehameha I, and the diplomatic triumph in establishing a quasi protectorate over 
Hawaii is an interesting and valuable contribution to modern historical literature, There 
are numerous maps and pictures taken from Vancouver’s A Voyage of Discovery to the 
North Pacific Ocean and Round the World. A single large modern map showing Van- 
couver’s explorations would be a valuable addition. Had the bibliography been an- 
notated, it would have been more useful. Although historically significant, the careful 
detailing of every boat trip may prove monotonous to the general reader. Overshadowed 
by the events in Europe from 1791 to 1795, the accomplishments of George Vancouver 
long have merited the excellent recognition given in this volume by a seaman who 
writes sincerely and simply, but with effectiveness and vigor. 

United States Merchant Marine Academy LANE C. KENDALL 


THE POLTTICAL REASON OF EDMUND BURKE. By Francis P. Canavan, S.]. 
(Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press for the Lilly Endowment Research Program 
in Christianity and Politics, 1960. Pp. xvi, 222. $5.00.) High-lighted by Carl Cone's 
superb study Burke and the Nature of Politics, Edmund Burke's political thought has 
been recently subjected to a searching reinterpretation. Here is additional material for 
this current reevaluation. Commentators on Burke have long depicted him not only as a 
foe of doctrinaire rationalism but as one who replaced reason with passion, imagination, 
and tradition. More recently such Burkean students as Charles Parkin and Peter J. 
Stanlis have held that Burke’s political philosophy was not radically antirational but 
rather that it derived from what has been called the intellectualist metaphysic of the 
classical and medieval tradition. Father Canavan strongly throws in his lot with the 
latter interpretation, but feels that there is room for further clarification of Burke’s 
meaning under the rubric of this tradition, and this is the task he sets for himself. In 
the first section of this two-part study, the burden of the argument is that the central 
idea in Burke’s thought was that of an order that was “neither wholly natural nor 
wholly conventional.” Rather it was “a joint product of God and man, in which the 
order of society, derived from and reflecting the divinely-ordained order of the universe, 
was produced, maintained, and improved by the constant exercise of man’s political rea- 
son.” The remainder of the text is a closer examination of the work achieved by politi- 
cal reason. Here are developed Burke's views, as interpreted by Canavan, on the social 
order, legitimacy as the title to authority, the political order, and the process of social 
change. Instances of how Burke's theory of reason shaped his political thought may be 
found here in their most salient form—the great principles of prejudice, prescription, 
and conservative reform. Based on the Sheffield and Delapré Abbey (formerly Lamport 
Hall) collections of unpublished Burke materials and upon an adequate sampling of 
published works, this is at once a challenging and substantial contribution to the swell. 
ing ranks of Burkean studies. An appendix contains a first-rate analysis of Burke's study 
of philosophy as a Trinity undergraduate, quite probably the first such analysis to be 
made. Although a relatively short book, this study is closely reasoned and demands the 
reader's undivided attention at all times. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology Tuomas H. D. Manonzy 


BRITISH CONSERVATISM, 1832-1914. By R. B. McDowell. (London: Faber and 
Faber. 1959. Pp. 191. 21s.) Dr. R. B. McDowell, a fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, has 
a much more limited aim in this study than might be presumed from the title. He does 
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not give a history of the Conservative party, nor does he discover and analyze any co- 
herent body of Conservative doctrine. He attempts only to show what political opin- 
ions an English Conservative might be committed to support from the first Reform 
Bil to World War I. Within these self-imposed limits McDowell performs a useful 
service to historians. He has digested articles in periodicals, speeches in Parliament, and 
contemporary books. He has read widely in political biographies and has dipped into 
hitherto little-used manuscript collections. In the allocation of space he does less than 
justice to Peel and his friends, who made Conservatism, but he gives appropriate recog- 
nition to a number of secondary party personalities such as Henry Drummond, A. J. 
Beresford-Hope, and George Wyndham. So brief a study covering so long a period 
should not be expected to produce anything significantly new for the understanding of 
Conservatism, and it does not. It does provide a compact, objective, and clear exposition 
of Conservative views on party issues between 1832 and 1914. 
Mills College Francis H. Herrick 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF EDMUND BISHOP. By Nigel Abercrombie. With a 
foreword by David Knowles. (London: Longmans, Green and Company. 1959. Pp. xv, 
539. 708.) Outside the field of liturgical studies Edmund Bishop (1846-1917) is little 
known. In the history of the Western liturgy, however, he is a commanding figure. 
His cold, spare, scholarly life does riot lend itself either to emulation or the writing of 
interesting biography. He was a scholar’s scholar: patient, exact, critical, and self-deny- 
ing. His life was haunted by the poverty with which he purchased his leisure, and in 
spite of an international reputation his connections and views remained provincial and 
Anglo-Saxon rather than Roman. Nor did he possess an easy and a graceful personality, 
but carried his bleak and persistent Puritanism into the Church at his conversion. As if 
this were not enough to banish readability his biographer has chosen the style of the 
eighteenth-century Benedictine savants as his model and has smothered his subject in a 
cloud of petty exactitude and scholarly punctilio which only Edmund Bishop could 
fully appreciate. However admirable the exactitude and the research that the biographer 
displays, there seems to be no movement of mind but rather a formless and gangling 
still life. And yet, in spite of it all, Bishop claims a place of importance in nineteenth- 
century religious and scholarly life. Seventeen pages of bibliography indicate the massive 
nature of Bishop’s contribution to history. But this does not tell the whole story, for 
Bishop was a most important influence on the work of Cardinal Gasquet and although 
he deplored the slack scholarly standards of his friend he assisted Gasquet in almost 
every major work he undertook. Even in the rejection of the validity of Anglican Orders 
by Leo XIII he seems to have played a major role. The history of the liturgy was not an 
end in itself for Bishop. Taking his cue from Lord Acton and the German school he 
saw that in the nineteenth century historical scholarship rather than theology was the 
first and last defense of the Church. Pius IX and St. Pius X held other ideas and sought 
to conform the mind of the Church to the theology of the Scholastics rather than the 
scholarship of the Germans. The bent of Bishop’s mind was liberal and his sympathies 
were modernist. The tragedy of the modernist movement embittered and soured him. 
And yet, strangely, he has the last word. If the nineteenth century belonged to the 
Jesuits he so stoutly loathed, the future belonged to the Benedictine-sponsored liturgical 
movement he did so much to create. 
University of Michigan STEPHEN J. Tonsor 


PERSIA AND THE DEFENCE OF INDIA, 1884-1892: A STUDY IN THE FOR- 
EIGN POLICY OF THE THIRD MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. By Rose Loutse 
Greaves. [University of London Historical Studies, Number 7.] (London: University of 
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London; Fair Lawn, N. J.: Essential Books. 1959. Pp. xii, 301. $6.75.) The nineteenth- 
century rivalry between England and Russia, in its various phases in the several coun- 
. tries of Central Asia, has long interested historical scholars and has been the subject of 
Ph.D. theses almost without number. This rivalry, moreover, has become a classic of 
diplomatic history, comparable only to that of the pre-World War I alliance structure. 
The printed sources have been well examined and, in more recent years, archival and 
manuscript materials have been studied as these have become available. Monographs 
based on both English and Russian sources have been the most significant as, obviously, 
they were able to present a more complete account. Rose Louise Greaves's Persia and the 
Defence of India, 1884-1892, is an expanded doctoral thesis written in 1954 at the Uni- 
versity of London. Though based entirely on British sources, it is a valuable and con- 
venient survey of an important phase of the rivalry and of the old diplomacy in action. 
Throughout most of the nineteenth century Anglo-Russian relations in Persia and 
Afghanistan determined a large part of British foreign policy. England feared that Rus- 
sia would use her expanding position in Central Asia to mount an attack upon India. 
To prevent such a development England inaugurated the “buffer state policy” in both 
Persia and Afghanistan. Later, especially in 1878 at the time of the Berlin Congress, 
Russia found it expedient to take action that increased such fears. Though the sources 
indicate that no invasion of India was actually contemplated, Russia saw the advantage 
that might relieve British pressure, or modify British demands, in the area of Constan- 
tinople and the Straits. In any event the “Central Asian Question” or the “Great Game 
in Central Asia” did have a profound effect on the foreign affairs of both England and 
Russia, although little consideration was paid to either Persian or Afghan wishes. Dr. 
Greaves handles all this extremely well. She has made good use of the available sources 
both in presenting diplomatic negotiations and frontiers and in evaluating geographic 
situations and resources. 

University of Colorado James G. ALLEN 


THIS LITTLE BAND OF PROPHETS: THE BRITISH FABIANS. By Anne 
Fremantle. [Mentor Book.] (New York: New American Library. 1960. Pp. 320. 75 
cents.) The Labour government of 1945 had a Prime Minister, forty-one members of 
the ministry, and 229 out of 394 parliamentary supporters who were Fabians; it pro- 
ceeded to enact a program that was largely Fabian in origin. This small society, which 
in its period of greatest influence seldom numbered fifteen hundred members and never 
more than four thousand, successfully adapted socialism to Britain, so that neither Ger- 
man Marxism nor Russian Communism has been able to secure a real foothold. After 
three quarters of a century it is still active. The New Fabian Essays (1952) contributed 
to the modernization of the Labour party program. The Fabian Colonial Bureau has 
furthered the evolution of the Commonwealth. The London School of Economics has 
provided trained experts for the civil service and the New Statesman is a widely read 
journal of opinion. Such is the substance of this book written by a niece of Beatrice 
Webb. She has made use of published diaries and other Fabian writings, but she leans 
heavily upon older works on socialism and the Fabians, such as those of Edward Pease, 
Max Beer, and the Coles and on the general histories of R. Ensor, E. Halévy, and C. L. 
Mowat. The book is properly titled; it is about people as much as it is about policy 
and programs. The author appears anxious to give us the “low-down” on the Fabians 
who stand revealed with all their human faults and moral blemishes. Some like the 
Webbs and Graham Wallas, though not flattered, come out well, but others like Hubert 
Bland, Dr. Aveling, and H. G. Wells, here characterized as a “small vulgar dynamo,” 
have their personal history exposed in considerable detail. There is some attention to 
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other organizations that furthered the labor movement and the Labour party, but not 
enough to compare respective contributions. The party was not a distinctly Fabian 
creation; while H. H. Champion and Keir Hardie sought an independent party, the 
Webbs were still cultivating Liberal and Conservative politicians as their instruments. 
There are some signs of carelessness, for instance, figures are given for four election 
returns and all are incorrect. Appendixes contain the society’s constitution, rules, and a 
list of members’ publications, together with some brief biographical notes. 

Stanford University Cary F. BRAND 


TRIUMPH IN THE WEST: A HISTORY OF THE WAR YEARS BASED ON 
THE DIARIES OF FIELD-MARSHALL LORD ALANBROOKE, CHIEF OF THE 
IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF. By Arthur Bryant. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
and Company. 1959. Pp. xviii, 438. $6.95.) For students and teachers of history this 
volume, like its predecessor, The Turn of the Tide (1957), has its principal importance 
in exposing liberal quotations from the daily and confidential diary of the chief of the 
Imperial General Staff on the development of British strategy in World War II. These 
are imbedded in a historical narrative by Sir Arthur Bryant. Sir Arthur, in his “Prel- 
ude,” disclaims having written “a history of the war.” Yet that is what his narrative 
is. He assumes the authority of the historian by making again and again categorical 
affirmations regarding the wisdom or unwisdom of the strategic decisions of the Allies 
and the qualifications of those who made them. But the reader will find in his text no 
basis for these conclusions except Sir Arthur’s conviction that Brooke, whom he justly 
admires, was always right. And he makes no effort whatever to explain views at vari- 
ance with Brooke’s. Fortunately the reader who wants a balanced history of British 
strategy in this period can turn to John Ehrman’s two volumes on Grand Strategy. 
Brooke was as sure as Sir Arthur is that his own was the only correct strategy. In his 
diary he is often in almost desperate anxiety as to how he is going to manage the 
Americans and Mr. Churchill. He found Eisenhower and Marshall “charming,” and 
wrote of the latter: "I have never met a straighter or more reliable man in my life." But 
he had no respect for Marshall as a strategist, and of Eisenhower wrote (to Montgomery 
at Caen in July 19441): "Ike knows nothing about strategy . . . has the very vaguest 
conception of war." Given British experience and American inexperience in war, this 
British military thoroughbred could not conceive of the American leaders as having 
military ideas worthy of respect. Whereas Sir Arthur often makes Brooke's initial pessi- 
mistic reactions the bench mark of his own conclusions regarding American "short- 
sightedness" and "incompetency," Brooke as often found that what the American Joint 
Chiefs or Eisenhower proposed was not as bad as he had feared and comes out feeling 
that he and his British military colleagues got enough of their own way to make the 
war quite a success. Ás historians we ought, in my opinion, to be most grateful for the 
revelations in Brooke's diaries and comments. The history of tactics and even of strat- 
egy in past wars, however recent, may have been deprived of its traditional values by 
the nuclear revolution. But human behavior under the tests of violent conflict remains 
a subject of which we cannot learn too much. Brooke’s diaries disclose the intimate 
thoughts and feelings of the most responsible military authority in the British war ef- 
fort under the all but intolerable emotional and practical pressures of “total” war. The 
British distrusted our ideas and we distrusted theirs to a depth that neither party seems 
to have realized at the time. Nevertheless they were able together to operate the greatest 
arid most effective coalition in history. 

Balumore, Maryland Kent ROBERTS GREENFIELD 
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NEW ZEALAND, 1769-1840: EARLY YEARS OF WESTERN CONTACT, By 
Harrison M. Wright. [Harvard Historical Monographs, Number 42.] (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. x, 225. $4.75.) Of the half dozen books 
that have recently appeared about early New Zealand this is one of the better. Mr. 
Wright analyzes the important aspects of the north island’s history before 1840, with 
particular emphasis on the interaction between Maori and western societies. Certain 
anthropological problems are fully explored. The missionaries, whalers, traders, and 
other westerners who lived in New Zealand in the early years are considered as agents 
of change in the Maoris, and the Maoris are considered “as they and their environment 
altered the expectations and activities of the Westerners who came to live among 
them.” Most of the book describes activities around the Bay of Islands, Extensive use 
has been made of unpublished sources. Wright first discusses the nature and extent of 
European penetration, with close attention to the relation of missionary to nonmission- 
ary white population. He corrects the thesis that lawless traders and whalers destroyed 
Maori society with immoral activities before the missionaries arrived around 1814. He 
also demonstrates that the missionary population outnumbered the nonmissionary 
population until after 1830. The missionaries are shown to be very difficult people, 
with much dissension between the denominations. Samuel Marsden is judiciously ana- 
lyzed and still remains the leading missionary. Wright also studies the causes of Maori 
depopulation and proves the common assumption that the nonmissionary population 
was a major cause is an oversimplification. The introduction of muskets and metal 
weapons amongst a warlike people, coupled with the uncontrolled spread of contagious 
diseases, was mainly responsible. The destructiveness of their wars is best illustrated by 
the famous Hongi’s campaigns. One cannot but admire this great chief. Finally, Wright 
studies the effects of European society on Maori patterns of behavior, particularly the 
conversion of the Maoris to Christianity. He shows how they first did not wish to 
change, and became self-conscious, revealing cultural self-assertion. They rejected the 
white man’s religion, his alcohol, and his swearing. The missionaries had practi- 
cally no success before 1830. Then in the late 1830’s there was a sudden change. Wright 
has written convincingly of the reasons. He questions the sincerity of many conversions, 
but he proves that the Maoris acted according to Christian precept. He concludes by 
describing the state of New Zealand in 1840. The book is distinguished by a number of 
new interpretations, particularly the westerner’s underestimation of the durability of 
Maori habits of thought. Wright feels that the mutual misunderstanding between white 
and Maori precipitated the tensions and tragedies of the years that followed. He has 
made a real contribution in introducing so much anthropological data. 

Rutgers University SAMUEL CLYDE McCurrocH 


' CHURCH AND STATE IN CANADA WEST: THREE STUDIES IN THE RE- 
LATION OF DENOMINATIONALISM AND NATIONALISM, 1841-1867. By John 
S. Moir, [Canadian Studies in History and Government, Number 1.] (Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press. 1959. Pp. xv, 223. $4.75.) These studies of church and state in 
Canada West have as their theme the conflict between what Dr. Moir calls centrifugal 
denominationalism and centripetal nationalism during one of the key periods of Cana- 
da's history. They are concerned with three main problems: the disposition of the 
Clergy Reserves, the university question, and the position of religion in elementary 
education. In each case the author has made extensive use of contemporary documents 
and of a very wide selection of the newspapers of the period, especially those that were 
essentially church papers. The result is a balanced, solidly based, and thoughtful in- 
terpretation of an important phase of Canada's political, social, and religious develop- 
ment. The book has a number of features that should commend it to those interested 
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in nineteenth-century Canada. It sets church-state relations against the background of 
growing Canadian nationalism. It reassesses the roles of such well-known antagonists 
as Strachan and Ryerson, while making use of new or little-known material on the 
part played in these questions by prominent Canadians like Thomas D'Arcy McGee 
and John A. Macdonald. The introductory chapter, "The First and Fourth Estates in 
Canada West," and the organizational charts and statistics in the appendix will be 
welcome guides to the complex affairs of Canada's early Protestant churches. 
University of Maine ALICE R. STEWART 


THE AUSTRALIAN LEGEND. By Russel Ward. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1958. Pp. x, 262. $5.85.) The Turner thesis, worked over by Australian historians 
Alexander and Harper, is here again tested out for Australian conditions. Ward argues 
that in the occupation of the Australian hinterland there was a kind of clearly definable 
frontier experience, convict derived in origin. In several generations this experience 
produced a folk consciousness among convicts and native-born who eventually consti- 
tuted a pastoral proletariat. Thus Australian frontiersmen became, not small, individu- 
alistic farmers as in America, but unmarried men who scorned agricultural pursuits, 
wage earners who expected to be nothing else, and makers and singers of ballads— 
quoted liberally in the text—who expressed their pronounced collectivist attitude 
aimed at discomfiting pastoralists, police, and all in authority. Before r9oo the out- 
looks of this proletariat were somehow transferred to coastal urban society, thus laying 
the foundation for the so-called Australian legend. Ward says, for example, that the 
political policies of the influential Sydney Bulletin can mostly be traced back to social 
attitudes of the pastoral proletariat. A revision of a Ph.D. thesis at the Australian Na- 
tional University, the book is bound to give rise to much controversy. 

University of Sydney Anprew D. OSBORN 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE FROM EARLY TIMES TO 1958. By Herbert 
Butterfield et al. Edited by J. Hampden Jackson. (New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 221. $3.95.) It is perhaps best to begin by saying that one could 
hardly expect any two-hundred-page history of France to be an unmixed success. Why 
this book is no exception is in large measure owing to the same factors that produced its 
virtues. In fashion similar to the more successful 4 Short History of Germany, 1815-1945, 
by E. J. Passant and others, this volume was drawn from the historical section of the 
wartime British Naval Intelligence Handbook on France. Its contributors include a 
galaxy of scholars: Herbert Butterfield, D. W. Brogan, H. C. Darby, J. Hampden Jack- 
son, Sir Ernest Barker, A. Ewert, and I. L. Foster, with Jackson also acting as editor. 
Since it is reasonable to assume that military as well as civilian readers would want a 
compact and informative introduction to the essentials of the country’s history, what- 
ever shortcomings the book has are not a result of the purpose for which these parts 
were originally drafted. It might be best to speak first of the second half of the volume, 
which is much the better section. Largely the work of Herbert Butterfield and Denis 
Brogan, it gives, after a somewhat indifferent account of the Revolution of 1789, an 
impressively balanced and compressed account of the modern period, especially for the 
era of the Third Republic, to which Brogan came fresh from his Development of 
Modern France, 1870-1939. At a similar pace Jackson rounds out the story to the end 
of the Fourth Republic in 1958. For the chapters on the earlier period, however, it is 
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not possible to be so enthusiastic. Jackson and Ewert open the volume with a brief al- 
though fully adequate introduction to the people and the language, but the bulk of. 
this half of the book and the whole history of France before the Revolution (save for 
less than two pages added by the editor who probably was plagued by the same 
thoughts as those bothering the reviewer) are presented in the form of essays in his 
torical geography, both political and economic, by Darby. The reader as a result passes : 
into the modern period with an exceedingly one-sided background and with too much 
taken for granted as known to him. This is no criticism of Darby. Indeed it is a great 
pity that his informative and well-written chapters are buried here and are likely never 
to be seen by more serious readers. But it does indicate that the absence of a broader 
account of medieval France is a major deficiency, both in itself and for the later chap- 
ters. There is but one error of fact worth mentioning, and it only because much is 
made of it here as well as wherever it is repeated: "This was the ideal of Richelieu, 
who wrote in his Testament politique: T'ai voulu . . . identifier la Gaule avec la 
France." Richelieu, unfortunately, never said that or anything like it. More happily, 
the many generalizations with which a book of this sort is inevitably studded are al- 
most universally acceptable. 

University of Wisconsin l Henry Bertram HILL 


BERNARD DE FONTENELLE: THE IDEA OF SCIENCE IN THE FRENCH 
ENLIGHTENMENT. By Leonard M. Marsak. [Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, New Series, Volume XLIX, Part 7.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1959. 
Pp. 64. $1.50.) As we are often made aware nowadays, there is nothing like longevity 
to give quite an ordinary man great influence over his younger contemporaries. Had 
Fontenelle (born in 1657) died at the age of fifty, instead of one hundred, he would 
be remembered as a minor literary man who started a vogue for popularization of the 
new science with Entretiens sur la pluralité des mondes (1686) and who struck a tell- 
ing blow for the moderns against the ancients with Digression sur les anciens et les 
modernes (1688). Because he was appointed perpetual secretary of the Académie 
royale des sciences in 1699 and held that post until 1741, he became a spokesman, pub- . 
licist, and defender of official French science, through his yearly "History" of the 
Académie and his éloges of French and foreign academicians. Fontenelle is generally 
regarded as an apologist for Cartesian science, which he expounded first in the Plurality 
of Worlds, and last, at the age of ninety-two, in Théorie des Tourbillons. Mr. Marsak 
is convinced that this is far too simple a view, and much of this monograph is devoted 
to refuting previous critics and endeavoring to establish Fontenelle as a serious and in- 
dependent thinker on scientific and philosophic problems. Beginning with an account 
of Fontenelle's reputation, the author discusses each aspect of his subject's thought, lay- 
ing special stress on his ideas about science, but also including his literary, ‘ethical, and 
social views. Marsak has studied Fontenelle's works with care and has much that i$ 
interesting to say both about their content and their purpose. He perhaps excessively 
labors the question of exactly how Cartesian Fontenelle was: the only perfect followers 
of Descartes are now totally unknown, for only by absorbing and adapting Cartesian- 
ism could any thinker be original enough to be remembered. But Marsak rightly points 
out the complexities of scientific advance that defy precise labels and indicates how 
much of an empiricist spirit there was in the Académie before the Encyclopédistes 
made scientific heroes of Bacon and Newton. 

University of California, Los Angeles Martz Boas HALL 


THE MORAL AND POLTTICAL PHILOSOPHY OF THE ABBÉ DE SAINT- 
PIERRE. By Merle L. Perkins. (Geneva: Librairie E. Droz; Paris: Librairie Minard. 
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1959. Pp. 157.) Most recent books dealing with the history of peace movements have 
contained accounts of the work of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre. The author of the present 
volume maintains that not enough attention has been given to the “intellectual heart” 
of the abbé’s moral and political philosophy. Hence he does not offer simply another 
analysis af the peace plan or of La Polysynodie but explores the “rich veins and pockets” 
of the abbé’s thinking as revealed in his voluminous notes. In other words, this volume 
concerns itself not so much with the point to which the abbé finally came as with how 
he got there. The author has examined the Rousseau collection at Neuchátel, materials 
in Paris, Rouen, and London, and microfilm and other materials in this country. Mr. 
Perkins challenges a number of assumptions concerning the abbé. The abbé, for ex- 
ample, was probably not at Utrecht in 1712 during the negotiations for terminating 
the War of Spanish Succession. His ideas developed from discussion with diplomats 
who were there. Furthermore, he was not a utopian dreamer who believed that man 
follows the principle of rationality to the exclusion of self-interest. And he did not have 
a naive faith in enlightened despots. Nor do the facts indicate that Rousseau did not 
take the abbé seriously. On the contrary, Rousseau was deeply impressed by the great 
views of the man whose works he summarized and criticized and occasionally mis- 
interpreted or misrepresented. The book is a product of careful work. The chapter 
on “The Political Theories of Saint-Pierre and Rousseau" is particularly enlightening. 
Students of peace movements and international organization will continue to reflect 
upon Saint-Pierre’s ideas which, Perkins believes, "may in time occupy a higher and 
more solid place in the history of ideas." 

Abilene Christian College Joun C. STEVENS 


GILBERT ROMME: STORIA DI UN RIVOLUZIONARIO. By Alessandro Galante 
Garrone. Preface by Georges Lefebvre. [Studi e ricerche, Number 12.] ({Turin:] 
Giulio Einaudi Editore. 1959. Pp. 584. L. 4,000.) This masterly biography of Gilbert 
Romme (1750-1795) is an original and significant contribution to the historical litera- 
ture of the Enlightenment and French Revolution. The author, a Turin judge who 
participated in the resistance and liberation movements, is one of Italy’s leading 
professional historians. To his well-known Buonarroti and other studies he now adds a 
richly documented, lucid, and informative biography of the “last Montagnard" based 
on exhaustive study of all published and archival materials, Romme's papers are 
widely dispersed (Milan, Paris, and Leningrad) so the author has performed a tour 
de force, He is fully abreast of contemporary scholarship and interpretation. His 
felicitously written narrative follows Romme from Riom where he was born and 
educated, to Paris where he studied medicine and absorbed philosophical and scien- 
tific ideas, to Catherine the Great's Russia where he lived, worked, and traveled for 
seven years (1779-1786) as tutor of Count Pavel Stroganov (who later pushed Czar 
Alexander I toward liberalism), to Switzerland, and finally, in 1788, back to France 
where he initiated Pavel into revolutionary politics When his pupil was recalled 
to St. Petersburg, Romme became a club leader and propagandist of the Revolution, 
was elected to the legislative assembly and then to the National Convention where he : 
sat among the Montagnards, played a leading role in the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion (he created the revolutionary calendar), went on important missions to Normandy 
and the Dordogne, and in the end, died as he had lived, an austere and indomitable 
Montagnard. The book will probably long remain the definitive biography. The 
author provides a brilliant interpretation of the interplay of revolutionary ideals, senti- 
ments, and action. All aspects of Romme's career as scholar, educator, scientist, mathe- 
. matician, political organizer, propagandist, legislator, and dechristianizer are developed 
so as to reveal the evolution and continuity of his political, social, economic, and 
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religious thought and practice from the austere and fervent Jansenism of his youth to 
the austere and fervent “Jacobinism” of the stoical “martyr of Prairial.” The book, 
moreover, gives insights into political forces, intellectual movements, scientific develop- 
ments, and economic and social conditions in eighteenth-century France and Russia. 
Other valuable features include a note on archival sources, texts of thirty-two Romme 
letters of 1789-1795, and minutes of his Société des Amis de la Lot. 

University of Florida Davy L. Down 


THIERS ET LE BARON COTTA: ETUDE SUR LA COLLABORATION DE 
THIERS A LA GAZETTE D'AUGSBOURG. By Robert Marquant. [Travaux et Mé- 
moires des Instituts Français en Allemagne, Number 7.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France. 1959. Pp. xxi, 537. 1,800 fr.) From 1823 to 1830 not the least of the jour- 
nalistic tasks of Adolphe Thiers was service as a Paris political correspondent for the 
influential Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung (Gazette d’Augsbourg), published by 
Baron Johann Friedrich Cotta. In an attractive volume Robert Marquan presents for 
the first time over a hundred of Thiers’ letters to his German employer, free from 
the dilutions they underwent prior to actual publication in the Allgemeine Zeitung. 
In his lengthy introduction Marquant discusses Cotta and his paper clearly, but with- 
out adding much to previous treatments. More important is a definitive statement of 
Thiers’ profitable financial relations with Cotta, about which there has been con- 
siderable confusion. It should be noted that Marquant has done a careful job of edit- 
ing the Thiers letters, offering a thorough set of explanatory notes and an admirable 
index. Marquant wisely avoids an extended analysis of the letters themselves, for their 
lucidity and accuracy make this unnecessary. Too infrequent to constitute a real 
commentary on the Restoration, the letters are valuable primarily in presenting Thiers’ 
opinions on various events of the period. Fundamentally a reporter in these letters, 
Thiers does not develop an elaborate political philosophy, but on occurrences and 
personages of the day he speaks more vigorously than he could in papers in his 
native France. The Thiers who emerges from the letters is scarcely a surprise: liberal, 
opposed to the clergy, the aristocracy, and the Bourbons, but already demonstrating 
independence of mind in defending statesmanship irrespective of party and in urging 
France to pursue national interest above all else. Marquant does not pretend to change 
the usual interpretation of Thiers in the Restoration; he has provided a convenient 
means by which this interpretation can be elaborated and confirmed. 

Harvard University Prrer N. STEARNS 


LES DEPECHES DIPLOMATIQUES DU COMTE DE GOBINEAU EN PERSE: 
TEXTES INÉDITS PRÉSENTÉS ET ANNOTES, By Adrienne Doris Hytier. Preface 
by Jean Hytier. [Études d'histoire économique, politique et sociale, Volume XXX.] 
(Geneva: Librairie E. Droz; Paris: Librairie Minard. 1959. Pp. 265. 25 fr. S.) Although 
beset by the quarrels that raged within him, Arthur de Gobineau was a keen observer 
and an alert witness. T'hese were the talents that won him his first appointment to the 
diplomatic service as Tocqueville’s chef de cabinet in the Foreign Ministry. This 
skill was subsequently well employed in his dispatches from Persia. Gobincau rep- 
resented France as first secretary at Teheran from October 1856 to January 1858 and 
as ambassador from January 1862 to September 1863. His dispatches do not alter any 
basic features of the established historical picture of Persia during this period. His 
reports to Paris do add, however, on-the-scene details that illustrate Anglo-Russian 
rivalry at the court of Nasir Ud-Din. As the representative of a power that had no 
great ambitions in Persia, Gobineau was the recipient of guarded confidences from the 
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Shah's ministers. His letters record above all Persia's desire to achieve status as a 
nation free of Great Britain's influence and pressure. This wish could even lead Persia, 
as reported in a dispatch of January 5, 1857, to take satisfaction in the supposed pres-- 
ence of 200,000 soldiers in Russia's Georgian province and surrounding regions. 
Gobineau further noted, on this same day, Persian anticipation that the commercial 
treaty concluded with the United States, at Constantinople in December 1856, might 
somehow result in American naval support. Similarly, at the news of the Great 
Mutiny in India, Gobineau transmitted the intelligence of Persian ill-concealed delight 
coupled with the hope that this disaster was the beginning of Great Britain's expul- 
sion from India and Central Asia. The dispatches provide valuable background for 
the reading of Gobineau’s Trois ans en Asie, his correspondence with the Comte de 
Prokesch-Osten, and in a minor way, his correspondence with Tocqueville. The editor 
deserves high praise for her care with this volume. Her notes identifying persons, 
places, and attending circumstances enhance the worth of these new documents. 

Loyola University, Chicago Epwarp T. GARGAN 


ALGERIA IN TURMOIL: A HISTORY OF THE REBELLION. By Michael K. 
Clark. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. c. 1959. Pp. xvi, 466. $6.00.) Michael Clark 
covered tbe early years of the Algerian rising as correspondent of the New York 
Times. He has now used this experience to write a detailed account of the rebellion 
in Algeria from its beginning in November 1954 untl January 1959. The narrative, 
freely illustrated with contemporary statements, is arranged chronologically. From 
time to time, however, the author interrupts it in order to follow up at once future 
developments concerning the event or person of whom he is speaking at the moment. 
This is confusing to the reader. Far more serious is the extent to which Clark is 
influenced by assumptions that are’ far from commanding general assent. It is clear, 
for example, that he regards the achievement of independence by Arab states as an 
unmitigated misfortune, brought about by the irresolution of the powers that permit 
it to happen. His hero is Jacques Soustelle whose sayings and writings he quotes 


- freely, including the grotesque mistranslation of a captured Arabic document which 


the former governor general of Algeria printed in his Aimée et souffrante Algérie. 
Clark repeats and makes his own the thesis that the rising was due to external in- 
fluences, principally that of Egypt, rather than to the natural feelings of the Algerians 
themselves, and he writes that the rebellion was at the start, and has remained, 
the work of a small minority. Of course the actual planners of the rising were a hand- 
ful of men, as were the planners of other national risings. But now when over 120,000 
uniformed Moslem Algerians have been killed in the fighting (even at the French 
estimate, which is a minimum), when over 200,000 more have taken refuge in Tunisia 
and Morocco, when the French army has found it necessary to “resettle,” that is con- 
centrate under their direct control, more than a million villagers, and when many 
thousand middle-class Moslems are under preventive arrest, the assertion in the second 
half of the thesis is quite untenable. The author’s sympathy for the outlook of the 
die-hard settlers is perfectly legitimate, but it should not lead him to suppress all 
mention of such an important fact as the attempted assassination by some of them 
of the French commander in chief because they considered him to be too soft. The 
book has undoubted value as a day-to-day account of the rebellion as it appeared to 
French die-hards and to French intelligence officers, but it cannot be considered to 
give an authoritative or impartial account of the background of the struggle or of the 
factors leading to its outbreak. l 

South Newington, Oxon, England NrvrL.L BARBOUR 
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HET VLAAMS-NATIONALISME, 1914-1940. By 4. W. Willemsen. [Historische 
Studies, uitgegeven vanwege het Instituut voor Geschiedenis der Rijksuniversiteit te 
Utrecht, Number 13.] (Groningen: J. B. Wolters. 1958. Pp. xiv, 424. Fl. 22.50.) Dr. 
Willemsen’s study of Flemish nationalism from 1914 to 1940 is the first comprehensive 
survey of the subject to be published since the volumes by Clough and Basse appeared 
in the early thirties. The book was originally prepared as a doctoral dissertation un- 
der the direction of Professor Pieter Geyl of Utrecht University. The meat of the 
volume is in the three chapters dealing with Flemish nationalism as manifested out- 
side the framework of the traditional political parties. These chapters deal successively 
‚with the so-called "activists" who collaborated with German occupation forces in 
World War I, with the postwar Flemish front, which consolidated into a political 
party the wartime nationalist movement among Flemish militiamen, and with such 
subsequent authoritarian movements as the Verdinaso of Joris van Severen and the 
Flemish National League of Staf de Clercq in the 1930’s. The author's inumate knowl- 
edge of his subject shows to excellent advantage in his detailed discussion of rivalries 
and feuds among these movements and their leaders. In two intervening chapters 
the author attempts to relate these specifically nationalist movements to the activities 
of the traditional political parties. These chapters appear to this reviewer to be less 
successful, perhaps because they are sometimes poorly organized and repetitive. The 
author’s excessive attention to detail and a tendency—not uncommon among writers 
of doctoral dissertations—to assume too much knowledge on the part of the public 
detract from the readability of Willemsen’s study and make it a work primarily for 
the specialist. If one general conclusion emerges from the book, it is that Flemish 
nationalism offered too narrow a base for constructively organized political action. 
It would seem that the frustration that drove the “activists” toward collaboration with 
the foreign invader in World War I and that Ied the Flemish nationalist organizations 
to embrace antidemocratic and authoritarian doctrines during the 1930’s stemmed 
largely from the fact that all other more promising political positions had already 
been occupied by the traditional parties. As might be expected of a student of Geyl’s, 
Willemsen leans over backward to be fair to the Flemish nationalists. He is also 
at great pains to claim as much influence for their organizations as the rather meager 
facts would seem to warrant. I am, nevertheless, left with the feeling that the Flemish 
nationalist organizations were more a disturbing than a constructive element. In 
describing this particular malady of the Belgian body politic with candor and scien- 
tific accuracy, Willemsen has rendered a service to political pathology, no matter 
whether one agrees or disagrees with his diagnosis. 

Stuttgart, Germany Berrtus H. WABEKE 


A HISTORY OF PRICES AND WAGES IN DENMARK, 1660-1800. Volume I. 
By Astrid Friis and Kristof Glamann. (London: Longmans, Green and Company for 
the Institute of Economics and History, Copenhagen. 1958. Pp. xv, 350. £2 105.) This 
is the first volume of a series on Danish price history sponsored by the Institute of 
Economics and History in Copenhagen. Based on the principles established by the 
International Scientific Committee on Price History, it is intended to take its place 
among the several price histories inspired by that group. While the commodities 
studied are in general those recommended by the committee, the availability of data has 
dictated the choice of a shorter time span.than that used in comparable studies, namely 
1660-1800. The institute plans first to present commodity prices, arranged in local 
series, and then to present wage data. The current volume, after a general introduc- 
tion, is devoted to Copenhagen commodity prices. The introduction (comprising 40 
per cent of the volume) offers background material on Danish money, weights, and 
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measures. The monetary survey includes descriptions of the various kinds of metallic 
and paper money issued, with data on the amounts in circulation at different umes, 
and calculations of their value in both exchange rates and silver. The section on 
weights and measures will be indispensable to any historian who wishes to study 
Danish commerce of the period. It is the first systematic discussion of this subject in 
English and it includes a comprehensive glossary of the various units of measure and 
weight. The full price series for Copenhagen begins with 1712, when market prices 
were first published regularly. From this date to 1800 quotations for about forty 
commodities are available, and for most years the data is monthly. Prices historians 
will be disappointed at the short time span of this series, but the frequency of quo- 
tation will permit its use for the study of short-run calculations, The technical aspects 
of the work are competently handled: all price quotations are expressed in comparable 
units and conversion tables into silver equivalents will facilitate international compart- 
sons. While price historians and students of Danish history will find useful data in 
the price series, this volume with its copious statistical data (260 pages of tables) is 
not for the general reader. The introductory section on money, weights, and measures 
will be of most general interest. 

North Park College J. WinLram FREDRICKSON 


AN ESSAY ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF LUTHER'S THOUGHT ON JUS. 
TICE, LAW, AND SOCIETY. By F. Edward Cranz. [Harvard Theological Studies, 
Number 19.1 (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. xviii, 197.) 
Luther's social ethic, so often ignored or misinterpreted, gave a mighty impetus toward 
a rationally regulated socia! order, but also a powerful counteraction to either religious 
or irreligious rationalism and secularism. Professor Cranz here offers a careful technical 
study of the development of Luther's social thought. Basic to Luther's mature position, 
he finds, is the recognition that "the believing Christian lives simultaneously in two 
distinct realms of existence": in Christ, he is already totally just; in the world he is 
a real sinner, in process of being sanctified; total justification 1s antecedent to sancti- 
fication. This basic insight is achieved about 1518-1519; the new social thought 
founded thereon becomes clearly conceptualized about 1530. Cranz traces the strands of 
this development: justice (both religious and secular) and law; church and society. 
This is a painstaking and useful study. I mention two criticisms. Cranz assumes too 
easily that Luther' "general re-orientation” took. place in 1518-1519, and thus too 
glibly disposes of Holl, R. Hermann, Loewenich, Iwand, e? al. Secondly, I have tnis- 
givings over his interpretation of several key concepts, for example "theology of the 
cross," "in heaven," hiddenness, mask, and sign; all this affects his understanding of 
justification and sanctification. I would locate the basic flaw in Cranz's conception 
of "spiritual" in Luther. I suggest, too, that the essay would benefit from greater 
attention to the place of love in Luther's thought. 

Chicago Lutheran Seminary Rosert H. FISCHER 


DIE STAATSREFORM IN KURSACHSEN, 1762-1763: QUELLEN ZUM KUR- 
SÄCHSISCHEN RETABLISSEMENT NACH DEM SIEBENJAHRIGEN KRIEGE. 
Edited and with introduction by Horst Schlechte. [Schriftenreihe des Sachsischen 
Landeshauptarchivs Dresden in Auftrage der Staatlichen Archivverwaltung im Mini- 
sterium des Innern, Number 5.] (Berlin: Rütten & Loening. 1958. Pp. xi, 608. Dm 
33.20.) This impressive collection of primary sources, extracted from various archives, 
illuminates the remaking of the political and economic order and the regrouping 
and ideological reorientation of the upper classes in Electoral Saxony at the close 
of the Seven Years’ War. Reform was precipitated by war dislocation, an ill-fated 
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foreign policy, and the acceleration of social mobility. The present publication focuses 
on the interconnections between three major aspects: the restaffing of the personnel of 
the central administration, the economic and fiscal policies inaugurated by the bureau- 
cratic leaders, and the recasting of the administrative institutions. Most of the “new 
men” who after 1762 occupied the most influential positions in the political power , 
hierarchy came from the business elite and the intellectually creative elements of the 
third estate. Some of them acquired noble status in the course of their official careers. 
Their political and social “arrival” ushered in a basic change in the system of govern- 
ment, the transition from whimsical monarchical despotism to enlightened bureau- 
cratic absolutism which continued to be limited, however, by the traditional powers 
of the landed nobility. But the top bureaucrats also managed to give a new direction 
to governmental policy. Their efforts at comprehensive domestic reconstruction were 
concentrated on the improvement of efficiency in public administration, the retrench- 
ment'of the armed forces, the promotion of economic growth especially through the 
encouragement of "laissez faire, laissez passer,” and the downgrading of privilege. 
The views and deeds of these enterprising innovators bear eloquent witness to the 
transformation of the theory and practice of Central European cameralism under the 
impact of the Western European Enlightenment and of German Pietism as a socio- 
political reform movement. The value of this interesting book is greatly enhanced 
by Schlechte’s long, thoughtful, extremely informative, and well-balanced introduction, 
which is but slightly marred by lip service to Marxian clichés. It is good to know that 
in exceptional instances there is room for high-caliber historical scholarship in the 
German Democratic Republic. 

Brooklyn College Hans ROSENBERG 


SØNDERJYLLAND UNDER TREARSKRIGEN: ET BIDRAG TIL DETS PO- 
LITISKE HISTORIE. Volume I, FRA REVOLUTIONENS UDBRUD TIL VA- 
BENSTILSTANDENS OPHØR FORARET 1849. By Holger Hielholt. (Copenhagen: 
G. E. C. Gads Forlag. 1959. Pp. 253. Kr. 10.) This is a work of sound scholarship, 
based on thorough use of sources. It is, in a sense, a work on “local” history, a de- 
tailed study of a short period in a small area. Yet it is local history that was and is 
of more than local interest. The revolt in Schleswig-Holstein was a part of the revolu- 
tionary movement of 1848-1849. It had an important influence on the course of the 
revolution in Germany, though the extent and weight of that influence are still mat- 
ters of scholarly controversy. It engaged the political interests and the diplomatic 
intervention of the European great powers. Hjelholt presents these relations only inci- 
dentally in his first volume. For readers who are not interested in the persons and 
incidents for their own sake, the book is a contribution to the literature on nationalism, 
a case study of national conflict at the grass roots. It shows what nationalism meant 
to individuals and how they acted under its influence in a crisis. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota LAWRENCE D. STEEFEL 


ZWISCHEN KAISERREICH UND DIKTATUR: DIE SOZIAL-DEMOKRA- 
TISCHE PRESSE VON 1914 BIS 1933. By Kurt Kosayk. [Deutsche Presseforschung, 
Number 1.] (Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer. 1958. Pp. 275. DM 23.00.) This, the first 
volume in the series Deutsche Presseforschung, opens with a short review of the 
Social Democratic press before 1914 and continues in clear fashion through the early 
years of the First World War. The presentation for the period from the split of 
the Independent Socialists until the reunion of the two parties in 1922 is regrettably 
‘overladen with details about individual newspapers and editors and with a confusing 
combination of party and press history. Perhaps, considering the variety of conflicts 
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within both party and press and the author’s effort to follow the Independent Socialists 
as well as the majority party, some confusion is inevitable, but one may ask whether 
a different structure, such as the topical arrangement of Erich Matthias’ study of the 
emigrant Socialist press after 1933, would not have produced a more satisfactory book. 
Still, the material covered is extensive, as is the author’s knowledge of the daily press, 
Socialist periodicals, protocols of party meetings, and documents dealing with the 
Socialist press in the Zentralarchiv, Abteilung Merseburg. The press faithfully mirrored 
internal party struggles, just as it reflected the Socialists’ difficulties with government 
and military authorities during the war, and their weaknesses under the Republic. 
Naturally the northern German papers, especially the Vorwärts, and the important 
party periodicals get most attention. Bavaria, where the Münchener Post provides an 
essential source for much more than local Socialist history, is less fully treated. The 
Socialist press long remained too much a cross between propaganda brochure and 
local house organ to acquire a circle of influence as broad as that of the party itself. 
It preached, but it preached largely to those already converted. Only reluctantly did 
the concept spread in the 1920’s of the newspaper in contrast to the party bulletin; 
at the same time more efficient general organization did something to alleviate chronic 
financial troubles. But too little was done, and that too late, to have much effect 
against depression and the rising dictatorial tide. 
Harvard University RzcrNALD H. PreLrs 
GUSTAV STRESEMANN: EINE POLITISCHE BIOGRAPHIE ZUR GE- 
SCHICHTE DER WEIMARER REPUBLIK. By Annelise Thimme. (Hanover and 
Frankfurt am Main: Norddeutsche Verlagsanstalt O. Goedel. 1957. Pp. 132. DM 6.80.) 
Since Stresemann’s death in October 1929 there has been controversy about the man 
and his work. To German nationalists he was a traitor. To French nationalists he laid 
the foundations of German military power on which Hitler built. In Britain and 
the United States he was most often described as a great European, a statesman who 
died when his genius was needed most. Now that Stresemann’s private papers are 
open to scholars, the controversy has taken on new intensity. Dr. Thimme’s study is 
brief and undocumented, but it is based on a close study of the Stresemann papers 
and it is written with vigor and humor, what the Germans call “gallows humor.” 
To her, Stresemann was neither a traitor, a diabolically clever chauvinist, nor a great 
European; he was a middleclass German nationalist blessed with superb ability to 
extract from even a desperate situation some advantage for his country. But while 
each of his great moves—abandonment of passive resistance, the Dawes Plan, Locarno, 
the Young Plan—improved the position of Germany, his ultimate objective was 
unattainable, The “free” Germany he sought, and the German people demanded, 
free of the reparations burden, free of limitation on armaments, and free to alter her 
eastern frontiers, would have been a Germany dangerous not only to France but to 
all Europe. In short, Dr. Thimme asks her countrymen to look at their history with- 
out illusion, to recognize that they were not brought to ruin by the madness of Hitler, 
but by their own blind nationalism. In six years Stresemann brought Germany from 
misery and isolation to prosperity and a respected position in the councils of Europe, 
yet within Germany opposition to his policy became increasingly venomous, because 
he had not won the hegemony which would have been fatal to the other states of 
Europe: Death alone saved him from repudiation by his countrymen. Dr. Thimme 
~ has made a strong case, and it will be interesting to see how her study is received 
by German scholars. To an outsider it seems that her exclusive preoccupation with 
Germany makes her indictment of Stresemann too harsh. All European statesmen of 
the interwar years were driven to promise their people the impossible: peace and 
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security without sacrifice of national interest. At the outset Woodrow Wilson was 
repudiated because he had demanded national sacrifice. Thereafter, few were willing 
to risk his fate. It is exactly because he was willing to force his countrymen to accept 
the consequences of defeat that Stresemann towers above most of his contemporaries. 
University of California, Berkeley RAYMOND J. SONTAG 


HINDENBURG ALS REICHSPRASIDENT. By Friedrich ]. Lucas. [Bonner His- 
torische Forschungen, Number 14.] (Bonn: Ludwig Rohrscheid Verlag. 1959. Pp. 157. 
DM 13.80.) A thorough study of Hindenburg's role as president of the Weimar 
‘Republic is much needed. A great deal of new material has become available since 
Wheeler-Bennett wrote his Wooden Titan (1936); and Walter Görlitz’ Hindenburg 
(1953), while telling things we did not know before, can hardly qualify as scholarly 
and objective. Dr. Lucas’ brief book, originally written as a Bonn dissertation, un- 
fortunately does not quite fill this need. It is not only based entirely on published 
sources, but it often relies on secondary works of doubtful merit. The author claims 
to have “tried to get as close as possible to primary sources,” but he did not try as 
hard as one might have wished. Some published documents, like those of the Nurem- 
berg trials, are cited only at second hand. Hindenburg’s own papers, of course, were 
closely guarded by his recently deceased son Oscar. But there were other documents 
available, such as the microfilmed cabinet protocols, that might have illuminated the 
subject. And in addition, some effort might have been made to consult living con- 
temporaries of Hindenburg. As a result of its limited sources, the book says nothing 
startlingly new. Its main usefulness will be as a basis for more intensive work on 
Hindenburg. Most of the book is devoted to the period after 1930, the fateful years 
when the Weimar Republic rapidly went to pieces. Prior to that time Hindenburg, 
in Lucas’ opinion, had been fairly careful in not exceeding his constitutional role as 
pouvoir neutre. On one occasion at least, in his defense of the Young Plan, the presi- 
dent—“perhaps for the only time in his whole career"—even showed “signs of states- 
manlike greatness." From that time on, however, Hindenburg not only tolerated but 
encouraged the change to authoritarian methods which laid the basis for Hitler’s 
rise to power. Lucas, in his conclusion, distinguishes between Hindenburg’s moral 
and historical responsibility. On the first score, he leans over backward to be fair, 
refusing to see anything morally wrong in Hindenburg's frequent evasions of respon- 
sibility and his shrewd pursuit of private profit In his historical verdict, on the other 
hand, the author is more severe. Hindenburg's activities as president, especially after 
1930, he concludes, must be counted "among the essential causes for the advent of the 
"Third Reich.” 

Johns Hopkins University Hans W. GATZKE 


KIRCHE IN ÓSTERREICH: WEGWEISER DURCH IHRE GESCHICHTE. By 
Jose] Wodka. (Vienna: Verlag Herder. c. 1959. Pp. xii, 495. DM 28.50.) No work of 
human policy has exerted a longer or more diversified impact upon the folk called 
Austrins than the Roman Catholic Church. Starting with Christians in the Roman 
legions who penetrated into the Danubian region and proceeding to the diffusion of 
the faith from the centers of Passau and Salzburg, this study sweeps onward through 
the centuries to the appointment in 1959 of Francis B: König as cardinal. If the test 
of a writer's excellence is that he has put into his book as much as it will hold, Mr. 
Wodka, a specialist in Austrian diocesan history, comes off admirably. Intended as a 
manual of reference, a guide, the book in places resembles a chronicle rather than a 
historical narrative. A rich bibliography, exclusively in the German language, and schol- 
arly notes, together occupying a sixth of the pages, will prove serviceable to any investi- 
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gator of the Austrian past whose interests range deeply. A vast amount of dedicated 
industry has gone into the creation of this volume, nearly a third of which is devoted 
to the era before the coming of the Hapsburgs and the final quarter covers the last 
century or so. Skillfully interwoven are crisp, perceptive essays on the religious and 
cultural activities of the High Middle Ages, the interaction of the Church and the 
University of Vienna, the prodigious labors of the Society of Jesus in the recovery 
of Austria for Catholicism, the role of churchmen in social reforms, and the challenge 
of materialism and agnosticism to the religious heritage. While 90 per cent of present- 
day Austrians are reckoned as Catholics, “practicing” believers hardly exceed a third 
of that figure. On all these themes and on decisive personalities in the evolution of 
the Church, the writer has some trenchant things to say and he says them very well. 
A laudable degree of objectivity has been attained, though now and then an extremely 
dubious judgment is offered, for instance, the ascription of the First World War to the 
malevolence of Freemasonry bent upon destroying the Austro-Hungarian bulwark 
of Catholicism. The success of the Church in riding out fearful vicissitudes in the 
past, it is argued, nourishes faith and hope for her future. 

University of Rochester ARTHUR J. May 


GROSSE OSTERREICHER. [Neue Osterreichische Biographie ab 1815, Volume 
XII.] (Vienna: Amalthea Verlag. c. 1959. Pp. 214.) This is the thirteenth volume 
of a work originally planned in 1916-1917 by a special committee of the Austrian 
Academy of Sciences to bring up to date Constantin von Wurzbach's invaluable Biogra- 
phisches Lexikon des Kaisertums Oesterreich. The first volume, Neue Osterreichische 
Biographie 1815-1918, was published by Wiener Drucke in 1923. Volumes I-VII, 
published by Amalthea Verlag, were completed between 1925 and 1935. Interrupted 
by the Anschluss and World War II, the project was revived after the war. Volume IX, 
Neue Österreichische Biographie ab 1815, was brought out in 1956. Beginning with 
Volume X the title was again changed, this time to Grosse Osterreicher: Neue Oster- 
reichische Biographie ab r815. As in the other volumes in the series, the biographical 
essays in Volume XIH have followed no systematic pattern. The first article deals 
with Empress Elizabeth, the second, with Nikolaus Lenau, the fourth, with Alexander 
von Bach, and the last, with Clemens Kraus. Although a few of the essays, such as 
the one on Alexander von Bach by Friedrich Walter, show a depth of insight which 
is rare, they are uneven in quality. The bibliographical references at the end of 
each article are usually so few in number that the serious student must of necessity 
turn to a seventy-cight-page bibliographical volume published in 1925, the only pub- 
lication dealing with the second, or bibliographical, part of the projected series which 
has thus far been printed, for helpful guides for further study. Since the biographical 
essays are devoted to so few people, the reader can find information in the above series 
about only a relatively small number of the many notable Austrians who have lived 
during the past century and a half. Furthermore, since the essays are arranged at 
random, and since the reader can find his way through the work only by turning to 
an alphabetical name index at the end of each volume, the thirteen volumes in the 
series which have thus far been published can hardly be looked upon as a handy refer- 
ence work. For a complete, alphabetically arranged biographical dictionary the reader 
must turn to still another series, which was originally planned by the Academy of 
Sciences in the 1920's as Part III of the project: the Österreichisches Biographisches 
Lexikon 1815-1950, the first volume of which was published by Hermann Bóhlaus 
Nachf. in 1957. 


University of Texas R. Jonn Rata 
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PAGES D'HISTOIRE VAUDOISE. By Charles Gilliard. Texts selected by Louis 
Junod. [Bibliothèque historique vaudoise, Volume XXIL] (Lausanne: Imprimerie 
Centrale. 1959. Pp. 349.) This work assembles seventeen contributions to the history 
of the Pays de Vaud by the late Charles Gilliard, chosen for inclusion because of 
their relative inaccessibility in minor journals and Pestschriften. The subjects range 
chronologically from the fifteenth century to the early nineteenth. Several pieces are 
concerned with the town of Yverdon and its uneasy position in the complicated strug- 
gles among Savoy, Burgundy, the Swiss Confederation, and the Valois and Hapsburg 
powers, Another group deals with the political and religious administration of the 
Pays de Vaud by Bern, and it is followed by an account from Genevan sources of 
the abortive effort of Major Davel in 1723 to free Lausanne from Bernese rule. While 
these writings are chiefly of political interest, the last section of the book will above 
all interest the social historian. It consists of descriptions, with lengthy extracts, of 
a number of personal documents that came into the hands of the author: the house- 
“hold account books of an eighteenth-century Lausanne schoolmaster and an early 
nineteenth-century family of Moudon, the journal of an eighteenth-century pastor, the 
Italian travel diary of a minor Swiss philosophe, and some letters written by La Harpe 
in his old age. All these articles represent the best in local historical writing. Gilliard's 
interest here ‘was clearly in the local scene and in particular persons, and he was not 
much concerned with the larger problems of European history. But he wrote with 
clarity, and affectionate attention to detail, and meticulous scholarship. 

University of California, Berkeley WiLLIAM J. BouwsMa 


STORIA DEL BANCO DI NAPOLI. Volume Hj, IL BANCO DELLE DUE 
SICILIE (1808-1863). By Domenico Demarco. (Naples: Direzione Generale del Banco. 
1958. Pp. xxiii, 492.) In the writing of business history, an author must decide how 
much emphasis he is going to place upon the internal story of the concern with which 
- he is dealing, how much upon the particular industry of which his concern is a part, 
and how much on the role of the institution in the economy under consideration. 
Upon the decisions made in these matters will depend in large measure the character 
of the final product. Professor Domenico Demarco of the faculty of commerce of 
the University of Naples came to: the conclusion in making his plans for the present 
work, the second volume of the Storia del Banco di Napoli, that he should focus his 
attention upon the internal problems of this famous banking institution. Accordingly 
he gives us little about the contributions of the bank to the economic development of 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, or about the Jack of such contribution, but provides 
us with considerable detail concerning matters of bank administration, the financial 
repercussions of political crises created by the conquests of Napoleon, the revolutions 
of 1820 and 1830, and the complications connected with the introduction of a new 
monetary system after unification in 1860. In the following volumes the place of bank- 
ing in the economy of the Mezzogiorno will undoubtedly be given more attention 
than here, for banking became more important. The Bank of Naples should be 
congratulated for having issued such an excellent example of book-making. It is a pity 
that our "affluent society" cannot do so well, that the laurels should always, or almost 
always, go to the underdeveloped economies. 

Columbia University SHRPARD B. CLoucH 


ESULI RUSSI IN PIEMONTE DOPO IL '48. By Franco Venturi. [Studi e ricerche, 
Number 13.] ([Turin:] Giulio Einaudi Editore. 1959. Pp. 157.) Already well known 
as an expert in both Russian and risorgimento history, Franco Venturi here attempts 
to combine his interests. He bridges these areas by writing first about the few Pied. 
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montese who, as a result of travel, scholarship, or insight, began to devote some atten- 
tion to Russia, and then by discussing the equally small number of Russians, already 
experienced exiles, who made their way to Piedmont after 1848, having found them- 
selves unwelcome elsewhere. These were interesting and unusual men, some of 
whom (like D’Azeglio or Herzen) had achieved general European fame. In describing 
their activities Venturi touches on and adds material for the further understanding 
of a number of important themes. It is useful to know that to these Russian exiles 
Piedmont stood out as one of the few oases of liberalism. It is made clear here once 
again what a cosmopolitan group mid-century European reformers were. They dis- 
cussed perhaps a bit too easily the literature and politics of every major European 
country. The intellectual currents by which all these men determined and justified 
their own positions were impressively international; the ideas of Fourier and Proudhon, 
of Mazzini, of German philosophy and English liberalism were all considered and 
used. Finally, the very fact of these slight Italo Russian contacts was in a small way 
symptomatic. It reflected a romantic excitement in the biography of peoples and an 
ability to foresee new historical forces in the inevitable rise of their two countries. 
The Russians interested in Italy or the Italians aware of Russia were, however, a few 
individuals whose interests had developed in part by accident, and their existence 
raises no clear bistorical problem which can give focus to a study of them. The 
book therefore becomes a set of fragmentary biographies and vignettes. Each chapter 
treats one or two of the Italians who made a study of Russian affairs or of the Russians 
in Piedmont (although two French exiles who moved in these circles also earn a 
chapter).. Thus each chapter almost stands alone, and the discussion of these men 
reflects the unevenness of the available sources, while extensive quotations give a good 
sense of their content. The use made of their letters and publications and of con- 
temporary newspaper comment is always sensitive and perceptive. The book recounts 
the relationships of Valerio and Herzen, of D’Azeglio and the Italo-Slav Society, of 
Orsini, Pisacane, Mezzacapo, Bertani, and Engel’son and Golovin. The things they 
argued about, their comments on literature and history, their life in Nice during 
its brief period as a favored haven—all these things make an interesting footnote to 
the history of the period. But it is a brief as well as a small one. By 1852 the Russians 
moved elsewhere and the Italians were absorbed in their own affairs. As they centered 
more on the concrete and the practical, the interests of nationalists grew less universal. 
Princeton University RAYMOND GREW 


LE RELAZIONI DIPLOMATICHE FRA LA FRANCIA E IL GRANDUCATO 
DI TOSCANA. III Serie: 1848-1860. Volume II, 4 GENNAIO 1851-30 DICEMBRE 
1857. Parts 1 and 2. Edited by Armando Sastta. [Fonti per la storia d'Italia, Volume 
XXXIV. Documenti per la storia delle relazioni diplomatiche fra le grandi potenze 
europee e gli stati italiani, 1814-1860, Part 2, Documenti esteri.] (Rome: Istituto 
storico italiano per l'età moderna e contemporanea. 1959. Pp. 339; 342-683. L. 5,000.) 
Volumes 1 and III of this series of Franco-Tuscan documents were recently reviewed 
(AHR, LXV [Jan. 1960], 425), and now Volume II has just appeared in two parts. 
It contains a selection. of 367 French official diplomatic dispatches taken from the 
French Foreign Ministry archives from all three principal series: correspondance poli- 
tique, correspondance consulaire, and mémoires et documents. As usual we naturally 
learn more about Tuscany than about France: 293 are reports from Florence, and 
only seventy-four are instructions from Paris. But one obtains a strong conviction on 
reading the documents that an excellent and adequate selection has been made. The 
period covered by these documents is an important one: the Hapsburg restoration 
policy in Tuscany, establishment of the Second Empire, the eastern question, the 
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Crimean War, Drouyn de Lhuys’s mission to Vienna, the rupture of Tuscan-Sardinian 
relations, and the Congress of Paris. Here too is an additional presentation of the 
correspondence of important French statesmen of the Second Empire—that of Drouyn 
de Lhuys, Walewski, La Tour d’Auvergne, and Baroche. As in the case of the other 
two volumes this one contains chronological tables, with summaries in Italian, editorial 
footnotes, and a very helpful index. Again Dr. Saitta has demonstrated his incom- 
parable editorial skill in his presentation and treatment of the texts. The quality of this 
series places it on the same high level of workmanship that has now become familiar 
in the great Italian diplomatic collections of the Cavour correspondence, the other 
volumes of the Fonti per la storia d'Italia, and the Document diplomatici italiani. All 
such publications place the historical profession very much in debt to Italian scholarship. 
University of Pennsylvania Lynn M, Case 


I DOCUMENTI DIPLOMATIC! ITALIANI, Settima Serie: 1922-1935. Volume 
II (27 APRILE 1923-22 FEBBRAIO 1924). (Rome: Ministero degli Affari Esteri. 1955. 
Pp. liv, 503.) This volume of Italian diplomatic correspondence is the work of Pro- 
fessor Ruggero Moscati of the University of Messina, who is secretary of the Com- 
mission for the Publication of Diplomatic Documents and the editor of the seventh 
series. The 663 documents reproduced in the text have been drawn mainly from the 
Archivio Storico of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Ufficio Storico of the 
Navy. Other governmental archives have been used, including the Archivio Centrale 
dello Stato, and a few private collections, among them the unpublished memoirs of 
Count Alessandro De Bosdari. The volume opens rather abruptly in late April 1923 
with the question of recognizing a Russian delegate to the Lausanne Conference, who 
was murdered a few days later, and closes in February 1924 with the annexation of 
Fiume to the kingdom of Italy. The Corfu crisis is the principal topic of the volume, 
and the documentation is sufficiently full to bring out Mussolini's policy with respect to 
the Greek, British, and French governments, the Conference of Ambassadors, and the 
League of Nations. Other topics receiving some attention are the negotiations of the 
Italo- Yugoslav agreement of January 27, 1924, concerning Fiume, the position of 
Italians in Tunis, the Dodecanese Islands, compensation to Italy in Jubaland, the Tangier 
question, and the question of the admission of Ethiopia to the League of Nations. 
There is much on Italy's relations with Great Britain, France, Greece, Yugoslavia, less 
on Spain and Rumania, and enough to show Mussolini’s attitude toward the League of 
Nations. There is little on the Lausanne Conference, German internal affairs, repara- 
tions and war debts, or the occupation of the Ruhr. There are but few reports on po- 
litical parties or on internal developments in the various European countries. The brief 
account of the Transylvanian national party makes one wish that more of this kind of 
diplomatic reporting had been included. Like the immediately preceding volume in 
this series, the present work is important for what is brought out concerning Mussolini’s 
foreign policy at the outset of his career as Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Italy. Moscati has produced a useful and valuable volume of documents. 
University of Michigan Howard M. EHRMANN 


O POLSKĄ KORONE: POLITYKA FRANCJI W LATACH 1725-1733 [For the 
Polish Crown: French Policy in the Years 1725-1733]. By Emanuel Rostworowski. 
[Polish Academy of Sciences, Cracow Branch. Works of the Commission of the His- 
torical Sciences, Number 2.] (Cracow: Ossoliński National Institution, Publishing 
House of the Polish Academy of Sciences. 1958. Pp. 363. Zt. 35.) This study, based upon 
a doctoral dissertation at the University of Cracow, provides the fullest account to date 
of French policy concerning the succession to the Polish throne in 1925-1733, that 
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is, from the time of the marriage of Louis XV with Maria Leszczynska to the death 
of Augustus II, king of Poland and elector of Saxony. Rostworowski shows that this 
phase of French policy has been erroneously interpreted among others by P. Boyé, 
S. Askenazy, Arthur Wilson, Eleanor Puttkamer, and recently by M. Langrod-Vaughan. 
It is not true, for instance, that in the period France not only did not seek to secure _ 
the Polish crown for Maria’s father, Stanistaw Leszczynski, but actually favored the 
continuation of the Polish-Saxon connection. Too much importance has been ascribed 
to the Franco-Saxon negotiations for an alliance. Since Cardinal Fleury was unwilling 
to pay the large subsidy that Augustus demanded, these negotiations could accomplish 
nothing. Rostworowski traces in detail how, on the one hand, the French ambassador 
did his best to keep on friendly terms with Augustus, while, on the other, he blocked 
surreptitiously almost every move of the Polish king, scheming with all the dissatished 
elements in Poland and spending large sums of money to explode Polish diets one 
after another. The French also made repeated attempts to win Russia to Stanistaw’s . 
candidacy, but every time they were unwilling to pay the price demanded by the 
Russians. The study is well documented. The author has worked his way through an 
impressive mass of material in the archives of the French Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
Its organization is quite satisfactory, but the writing is not distinguished. There is 
an eighteen-page résumé in French and an exhaustive bibliography. 

Harvard Russian Research Center ZYGMUNT J. GASIOROWSKI 


LATVIJAS VESTURE 1800-1914. By Arveds Svabe. (Stockholm: Daugava. 1958. 
Pp. 752. $12.50.) The late Professor Arveds Svabe (Schwabe) was a leading Latvian 
historian and the founder of the Latvian national school of history. He showed a tre- 
mendous capacity for work and his output was prodigious, approximately fifty books 
and close to one thousand articles in Latvian, English, French, German, Russian, 
Swedish, and Italian. Svabe worked in five different fields: ancient folklore, history 
of law, agrarian history, and medieval and modern history, with recent emphasis on the 
last. Before he died last August he managed to publish the first volume of the pro- 
jected two-volume set of Latvijas vésture 1800-1950 (History of Latvia 1800-1950). 
This volume covers the period from 1800 to 1914 and is the largest and best work ever 
published on nineteenth-century Latvia. As all parts of that country had already been 
incorporated in the Russian Empire by 1795, Svábe used the Empire as background 
for his history. Some readers unfamiliar with Russian history may welcome $väbe’s 
long discussions on political and social developments in Russia, but historians more 
familiar with Eastern Europe would appreciate greater emphasis upon purely Baltic 
developments. The social upheaval in the Baltic area, the national awakening of the 
Latvian nation, the growth of liberalism and socialism in the country, the increasing 
antagonism between the Latvians and the strongly entrenched but petrified German 
landed gentry, the desperate fight of the Latvians and Germans against the official 
policy of Russification sponsored by the imperial government that ended with the 
abolition of the Baltic autonomy in 1889, the bloody revolution of the Latvians against 
the Russian officialdom and the German nobles in 1905, and the spectacular develop- 
ment of industry and agriculture are all quite adequately covered. In some of his 
conclusions, however, the author has been rather ill-tempered. Following the example 
of many Scandinavian historians who have dealt with the nineteenth century, Svabe 
too has devoted much space to economic and intellectual development (including the 
arts and literature). Utilizing his extensive legal training Svabe has made long excur- 
sions in order to clarify the origins of certain terms and practices. He has also sup- 
plemented his statements with statistical materials and other details. The national 
development of the Latvians is well presented in both social and cultural aspects, their ° 
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struggle for political autonomy and eventual independence is clearly outlined, and the 
achievements of the German, Russian, and other minorities are honestly noted. There 
are some errors, however. Áustria, for example, did not actually declare war on Russia 
during the Crimean War and Nargó Island in the Baltic Sea was not occupied by the 
‘allied British and French fleets only for a few days in 1854, but for several months in 
1854-1855. The errors are minor in comparison with the great value of Svàbe's work. 
More serious is the total lack of footnotes and a general bibliography. It is highly de- 
sirable that an edited, abridged version of this work appear in English. 

San Jose State College EDGAR ANDERSON 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF BULGARIA: ORIGINS AND DEVELOP- 
MENT, 1883-1936. By Joseph Rothschild. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1959. Pp. viii, 354. $7.50.) Professor Rothschild makes his debut with a timely and 
detailed investigation of highly surreptitious affairs. Considering the difficulties of re- 
searching the subject without going to Bulgaria, his is a notable achievement. He has 
written the first history in any language of Bulgarian Communism from its Social 
Democratic beginnings to 1936. His is a pioneering work which has the definite merits 
of collecting for the first time a mass of important information, giving organization 
and lucidity to diffuse and obscure matters, and bringing to the subject an objectivity 
which no Communist historian and few native scholars would find possible to main- 
tain. The objectivity maintained throughout, however, has not entailed absence of 
judgment; quite to the contrary, the author exhibits no timid scholarship and delivers 
frequent.and keenly phrased evaluations of both his subject and matters into which 
it leads him. Originally presented as a dissertation at Oxford in 1955, the study is based 
on research done in England, France, and Holland, and it is confined to materials 
published prior to that year. If Library of Congress materials had been consulted, the 
author might have found the library’s system of transliteration a better way to handle 
a tough problem and avoid the inconsistencies now marring the book. The work’s only 
objectionable aspects are that it ends in 1936 which is a year of no particular signifi- 
cance, forcing the reader to pause in midmeal as it were, and that the brief chapter 
“Conclusion” contains no conclusions beyond those already encountered. A more 
meaningful terminus would have been 1934 or 1939; as to leaving the reader wanting, 
it can only be hoped that the author or one of his students at Columbia will soon 
produce an equally good account of the developments since 1936, In any event, the 
book should be welcomed as a major addition to the meager store of English-language 
monographs on Bulgarian history. 

San Fernando Valley State College Mazin PuNDEFF 


KIEV RUS. By B. Grekov. Translated by Y. Sdobnikov. (Moscow: Foreign Lan- 
guages Publishing House. 1959. Pp. 685. 14 Rubles.) Although the work contains 
neither index, maps, nor bibliography, it seems, on the surface, scholarly. It is when 
one ceases to be amazed by the copious footnotes, which follow the system of the 
University of Chicago Manual of Style, and examines the book that questions arise. 
Because Grekov’s opinions have no relation to the facts, he is continually forced to 
quote Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. On page 230 he states that he cannot accept 
an assumption simply because that “idea is entirely umacceptable from the Marxian 
viewpoint" On page 150 he clearly indicates his theological approach to scholarship 
by stating that "new data... lead us to assume, in the light of the Marxist-Leninist 
theory ... that... . ." Dependence upon Marxist generalities leads to sentences such 
as: "I must admit that we lack data regarding the nature of this [feudal serf] depend- 
ence. . . . But there is no doubt that one of these forms of dependence corresponds 
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to West. European serfdom.” I must also take exception to Grekov’s chauvinism. We 
are told that “the Slavs were the most numerous peoples in Europe,” even though 
Grekov admits that he cannot estimate their population. As proof he quotes Procopius 
who says that the Russians were “countless.” For nationalistic reasons Grekov main- 
tains that “[between 980 and ros4 Kiev] was the biggest and strongest state in Europe.” 
Because of his chauvinism, Grekov has a running polemic with various Russian authors 
in which he rejects all ideas of Viking importance. At no time, however, does he 
come to grips with Vernadsky's opinion. If one may judge from the footnotes and the 
content of the book, Grekov apparently has no knowledge of Fedotov, Vassiliev, 
Dvornik, or Vernadsky, or even of Norse sources, for that matter. 

Fairleigh Dickinson University J. Lez SEHNEIDMAN 


RUSSIA AND THE RUMANIAN NATIONAL CAUSE, 1858-1859. By Barbara 
Jelavich. [Slavic and East European Series, Volume XVIL] (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Publications. [1959.] Pp. xi, 169. $4.00.) With much economy and skill 
Mrs. Jelavich has written an admirable monograph; though limited in scope and 
time it makes a real contribution to our understanding of Russian foreign policy in the 
mid-nineteenth century. The unexpected double election in 1859 of Alexander Cuza 
as hospodar of both Wallachia and Moldavia was the most decisive single step in 
the creation of a united Rumanian state, That the France of Napoleon III should have 
supported Rumanian unification is not surprising, but it has always been a question 
just why, or in what degree, Russia supported the creation of such a state on its 
southern frontier. In addressing herself to this question Mrs. Jelavich has made use of 
the private papers and official reports of Nikolai Karlovich Giers, who was Russian 
consul general in Bucharest from 1858 to 1863. The conclusion that emerges was 
that Russian policy was in fact divided and ambiguous on this point, that support of 
Rumanian nationalism was a necessary but not entirely welcome by-product of the 
Franco-Russian "marriage of convenience" which lasted from the Crimean War until 
the Polish uprising of 1863. In tracing this theme Mrs. Jelavich also touches on the 
tangled domestic issues in Rumania during those decisive years and on certain other 
diplomatic questions, the treatment of the dedicated monasteries and consular juris- 
diction in the principalities. The family relationships at this time are not without 
interest. Giers and his superior, Gorchakov, had connections by marriage with the 
Sturdzas and Cantacuzinos, though such ties did not lead to any Rumanophilia on the 
part of these Russian diplomats. Indeed, even at this date the diplomatic tour of 
duty in Bucharest was regarded as perilous. As Gorchakov wrote to Giers in 1860: 
“These Danubian Principalities have been at all times, and with deplorable results, 
a touchstone for the integrity of our employees." 

Columbia University Henry L. Roserrs 


RUSSIA IN THE EAST, 1876-1880: THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR AND THE 
KULDJA CRISIS AS SEEN THROUGH THE LETTERS OF A. G. JOMINI TO 
N. K. GIERS. Edited by Charles and Barbara Jelavich. [Studies in East European 
History, Volume VI.] (Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1959. Pp. xi, 173. Glds. 24.) From letters 
in the possession of Serge Giers, grandson of the Russian Foreign Minister, Charles and 
Barbara Jelavich have drawn materials for several articles and books which are of 
great interest to students of Russian policies in the 1880's. The major portion of the 
work concerns segments of the Balkan crisis which Senior Counselor Jomini reported 
to Giers while he was in attendance on Chancellor Gorchakov in 1876, during the 
Russo-Turkish War, and at the Congress of Berlin. These frank personal letters, 
reproduced in their original French, will not modify our broad understanding of the 
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events of those years, but they add a color and a detail that must be welcomed. The 
second theme of the book, Russo-Chinese frontier negotiations culminating in the 
Treaty of St. Petersburg in 1881, will provide intriguing materials for those occupied 
with Russia’s eastern expansion and with how that elusive thing known as the Russian 
government did its intramural business. Three appendixes round up a sprinkling of 
relevant letters from other authors. The editors have provided brief but expert intro- 
ductions and useful explanatory notes which Mr. E. J. Brill has done the reader the 
courtesy to place where they belong—at the bottom of the page. . 

Stanford University i l Davi» Harris 


LENIN AND WORLD REVOLUTION. By Stanley W. Page. (New York: New 
York University Press. 1959. Pp. xviii, 252. $5.00.) Scholars attempting to plumb the 
mysteries of Communist policy have sometimes, after the manner of the Communists 
themselves, started either with the social setting, which is thought to “determine” 
the policy, or with the Marxist-Leninist theory, of which the policy is seen as an 
application. Stanley Page proceeds differently and with greater promise by starting with 
Lenin’s “demon-driven” urge to attain supreme revolutionary leadership. At first, says 
Page, Lenin’s ambition was focused on revolution in Russia, but the dislocations of 
World War I opened for him the giddy perspective of leadership in an all-European 
revolution. Revolution in Russia became not only a foothill of the world revolution 
(which was essentially Trotsky’s position) but even more a launching pad for Lenin’s 
domination of that world revolution. The twists and turnings of Lenin’s policy during 
the revolutionary period are therefore seen within the context of his attempted sub- 
ordination of Russia to Europe and of both to himself. And when Lenin’s European 
hopes proved illusory by 1919-1920, he turned to revolution in the East as a second 
foothill to world revolution and a second launching pad to world leadership. Lenin was 
a fanatic in that all his ideas emerged from a mind cast in Marxist symbols. But behind 
the symbols was the inflated ego which in 1900 convinced him that he alone was capable 
of leading the proletariat in Russia and in 1915 repeated the performance on a world 
scale. He had succeeded in identifying the Marxist mission with himself to the point 
where what was good for Lenin became good for the revolution and hence for man- 
kind, It is this legacy which above all else Lenin bequeathed to his successors and 
which Page has with considerable success brought down to earth stripped free of its 
pseudoscientific camouflage. : 
George Washington University RonaLd THOMPSON 


SOVIET POLICY TOWARD THE BALTIC STATES, 1918-1940. By Albert N. 
Tarulis. (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 276. $5.50.) 
From dedication to final paragraph, Dr. Tarulis’ book clearly supports the émigré spokes- 
men of Latvia, Estonia, and of his native Lithuania in their efforts to regain independ- 
ence for their homelands. The author offers a careful and well-expressed account of the 
Baltic States’ legal charges against their powerful eastern neighbor. The presentation 
encompasses not only a description of Soviet policy but depicts the diplomacy of the 
` independent Baltic States in regard to the Bolshevik bastion. The book's conclusions 
are not new and not generally questioned by Western scholars. The Soviet Union's 
incorporation of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia into the USSR in August 1940 violated 
treaties the Soviet Union had voluntarily concluded, jarred with principles it had 
afirmed when condemning Hitler’s annexation of Austria, and conflicted with inter- 
national law. In short, the incorporation was and is illegal. It may be noted that 
Tarulis in no way indicates that’ the authoritarian governments of the independent 
Baltic States, too, had been violating important democratic and constitutional prin- _ 
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ciples, Nevertheless, taken as a whole, the work impresses me as the most complete, 
scholarly, and temperate account of the Baltic States’ case against the USSR. The 
study traces early Soviet policy toward the Baltic States in more detail than most 
other works. The two introductory chapters on Bolshevik theoretical and practical 
views on national self-determination are among the best in the book and will prove 
interesting to general students of Soviet policy. A weakness of the work is that in 
most chapters it limits itself almost entirely to the strictly diplomatic and legal aspects 
of Baltic-Soviet relations. The personal and political factors that shaped these relations 
receive minor, sometimes totally inadequate treatment. The reader is told nothing 
about the personal and political background of Professor V. Kreve who served in the 
posts of Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs in the June 1940 
puppet government of Lithuania despite the fact that his name repeatedly appears in 
the author’s description of that government’s policies and actions. Tarulis’ contribu- 
tion to the literature on Soviet policy in the Baltic States during the independence 
period is, nevertheless, significant. 


Hollins College WALTER S. HANCHETT 


NEAR EAST 


LEBANON IN THE LAST YEARS OF FEUDALISM, 1840-1868: A CONTEM- 
PORARY ACCOUNT AND OTHER DOCUMENTS. By Antün Dahir al'Aqigi. 
Translated with notes and commentary by Malcolm H. Kerr. [American University of 
Beirut, Publication of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Oriental Series, Number 33.] 
(Beirut: [the University.] 1959. Pp. xiii, 159.) In 1860 an international force, primarily 
French in composition, intervened in the Lebanon in the aftermath of fighting be- 
tween Druzes and Maronites, which had produced widespread massacres of Christians 
by Moslems, The communal warfare had been sparked by a “peasants’ movement" 
which aimed at ending the system of feudalism, or, to be more precise, the system 
whereby the chief landowner of a district, as Ottoman tax farmer, exercised wide ad- 
ministrative, police, and judicial powers. This movement had begun in the purely 
Maronite district of Kisrawan where, in 1859, the villagers expelled certain metnbers of 
the aristocratic Khazin family. Kerr has translated portions of a Lebanese chronicle 
that pertains to the affair and the contemporary letters from the archives of the 
Maronite patriarchal residence that were published with the Arabic text by its editor, 
Youssof Ibrahim Yazbec. He has also provided an introduction and notes which utilize 
other Arabic accounts, unpublished British consular documents, and published diplo- 
matic papers and memoirs. Although some important points remain obscure, a general 
picture can be drawn of a web of conflict that comprised rival factions of Maronite 
aristocrats, the Maronite clergy, the Turkish authorities, and British and French 
agents. Kerr has illuminated an important subject. 

University of Illinois C. Ernest Dawn 


TURKEY: ORIGINS OF THE KEMALIST MOVEMENT AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE GRAND NATIONAL ASSEMBLY (1919-1923). By Elaine Diana 
Smith. (Washington, D. C.: the Author. 1959. Pp. xi, 175. $3.00.) This study of the 
Kemalist movement is a most useful contribution to the existing accounts in English 
of the historical events that resulted in the creation of the Turkish Republic. The au- 
thor has made extensive use of Turkish sources and has employed them in ways that 
give her readers an understanding of the opinions and judgments of Turkish political 
and intellectual leaders. The opening chapter presents a highly condensed, üghtly 
written account of the history of the Ottoman Empire from 1299 to 1922. Its copious 
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footnotes provide an adequate bibliography for readers who are unfamiliar with Otto- 
man history. The struggle of the Nationalists to organize their movement and to estab- 
lish the government of the Grand National Assembly is traced in some detail with 
emphasis largely political rather than military. The following two chapters deal with 
the conflict of ideas concerning the nature of the government, its orientation with re- 
spect to the “West” and the “East,” and the evolution of political parties. Mustafa 
Kemal’s rise to political leadership and.his handling of domestic and foreign affairs are 
discussed at length in three chapters. In a brief final chapter the author presents her 
conclustons, which are interesting but not particularly significant. There are twenty- 
five pages of bibliographical materials, sixteen of which, devoted to Turkish sources, 
enhance the usefulness of this volume, The non-Turkish bibliographical materials are 
. largely limited to standard works in English; there is only slight reference to those in 
French, German, Italian, and Russian. Ten appendixes include a chronology, some basic 
documents, biographical sketches of important Turkish personages, and a glossary of 
Turkish terms. All of these are most useful and welcome. One regrets the absence of 
an index, which is almost essential for the most effective use of a book such as this. 
The work is, however, almost indispensable for a study of this period of Turkish 
history. 

Boston University WILLIAM YALE 


FAR EAST 


JAPANESE BUDDHISM. By Sir Charles Eliot. With a memoir of the author by 
Sir Harold Parlett. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1959. Pp. xxxiv, 449. $7.00.) Japanese 
Buddhism is a reprint of the volume that appeared by the same author in 1935 and 
that for at least one generation of students of Japan has been a useful and reliable 
general text on Buddhism and its evolution across Asia. Despite its restrictive title, the 
book provides a survey of Buddhism in India and China plus a history of Japanese 
Buddhism and the sects and their doctrines. This new edition is welcome since the 
. 1935 one is hard to come by and, being out of print, expensive. Because the 1959 
edition is simply a reprint, it reflects the scholarly views of a quarter century ago. 
No word of caution has been added to the preface and unenlightened readers may be 
inclined to assume that the work reflects the present state of knowledge concerning 
Buddhism. Such is emphatically not the case, for Buddhist studies have advanced con- 
siderably since 1935, and although it is worth while to have Eliot’s book made avail- 
able again, it does tend to show its age. The chapter on Buddhism in India should be 
used with other sources, for example, Louis Renou's L'Inde classique and, of course, 
Étienne Lamotte's impressive Histoire du bouddhisme indien. The chapter on Chinese 
Buddhism may be supplemented with such works as Arthur Wrights Buddhism in 
Chinese History and E. Zürcher's The Buddhist Conquest of China, while both Chinese 
and Japanese iconography are far out of date without Alexander Soper’s Literary 
Evidence for Early Buddhist Art in China. Such recent works as Heinrich Dumoulin's 
Zen, Geschichte und Gestalt and Gaston Renondeau's La Doctrine de Nichiren have 
added much to our knowledge about at least two areas in Buddhist development. Upon 
close inspection of the volume, one finds a number of aspects that leave something to 
be desired, from incomplete references (there is no bibliography) to an indiscriminate 
use of Pali and Sanskrit marred by numerous mistakes in diacritical marks (e.g. "s" 
or “sh” represent without system the dental, palatal, and retroflex [“s,” “$,” “s”]). Many 
of Eliot's attitudes (“I confess that I find all this phase of decadent Buddhism, which 
‘is sometimes called Mantrayana or Vajrayana, most distasteful and uninteresting”) will 
seem to present-day scholars curiously dated. Despite the above remarks, Japanese Bud- 
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dhism is still a basic text. If used in conjunction with some of the works mentioned 
above, and others, it will provide a reliable and lucid account of Japanese Buddhism 
and its continental origins. 

University of Pennsylvania E. DALE SAUNDERS 


THE FOUNDING OF THE KAMAKURA SHOGUNATE, 1180-1185, WITH 
SELECTED TRANSLATIONS FROM THE AZUMA KAGAMI, By Minoru Shinoda. 
[Records of Civilization, Sources and Studies, Number 57.] (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1960. Pp. xii, 385. $7.50.) In this detailed and well-written study of 
the five-year period 1180-1185 which constitutes the crucial, formative stage of Japan's 
feudal system, Professor Minoru Shinoda comes forth with an "explanation and clarif- 
cation of the aims of the founders themselves and the circumstances surrounding the 
founding of the Kamakura Shogunate.” This is the first work in a Western language 
to make thorough use of the Azuma Kagami, the semiofficial history of the Kamakura 
shogunate. The book is divided into two parts: 144 pages of textual matter and 215 
pages of translation of the five chapters from the Azuma Kagami. The author's aim to 
introduce the. Western student of Japanese civilization to a little known period of its 
history as well as to an important historical work is ably fulfilled. In chronological 
order, Shinoda covers the ground thoroughly, presenting a clear picture of the military 
and political developments that led inexorably to the formalization of the feudal system 
with Yoritomo as the first shogun. He stresses the fact that the many administrative 
and political problems raised by the Gempei War had to be met and solved, and the 
shogunate as an institution grew out of this very process. The founding of the shogunate 
was thus “gradual and evolutionary, involving a series of wars and events extending 
over a period of years.” The author helps to correct an oversimplified picture of the 
Gempei period. This he does by pointing out, for instance, the fact that the lines were 
not always clearly or simply drawn in the contest for supremacy waged between the 
Minamoto and the Taira and that even the Genji was “a heterogeneous collection of 
people and groups." The characterization of the Kamakura shogunate as a "private clan 
government based on vassalage but also empowered with certain public functions” is . 
especially apt. Shinoda goes into Yoritomo's character, his relationship with his half 
brother Yoshitsune, and his dual background which made it possible for a dual system 
of government to exist and function. It was natural that as a Kyoto-bred warrior with 
the cultural values of the courtier, Yoritomo was more at home with and preferred 
the company of the courtier over that of the provincial or rustic warrior and that he 
should have sought the services of advisers and administrators from Kyoto. Western 
scholars who have felt the need for a book on one of the most intriguing but slighted 
aspects of Japanese history now have a valuable work at their command. It is hoped 
that this will mark the beginning of a heightened interest and effort in the study of 
Japan's feudal history. 

Yale University CHITOSHI YANAGA 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND INDIAN COMMUNISM, 1917-1947, WITH AN EPI. 
LOGUE COVERING THE SITUATION TODAY. By David N. Druhe. (New York: 
Bookman Associates. c. 1959. Pp. 429. $8.50.) A noteworthy feature of the social sct- 
ences in America during the past decade has been their expansion into the relatively 
neglected areas of Africa, the Middle East, and South Asia. India in particular has been 
the subject of extensive research activity. In the field of politics a number of outstand- 
ing studies have been published, and David N. Druhe's volume is an important con- 
tribution to the history of Communism in India. Concentrating on the period from 
the Bolshevik Revolution to the attainment of independence thirty years later the 
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study traces the complex maneuvers and continually changing party line of the Indian 
Communist party (CPI). Perhaps the most interesting section describes the Russian 
design for the "liberation" of India in rg2r. This involved the cloak-and-dagger activ- 
ities of the Indian Communist agent M. N. Roy, the dispatch of supplies of arms to 
Tashkent, and the establishment of a military academy to train Indian freedom fighters. 
This grandiose plot failed and the narrative continues with a detailed history of the 
establishment of the CPI, its rather futile activities from 1924 to 1939,-and its role 
during the Second World War. After 1945 the CPI paid dearly for its desertion of 
the nationalist cause and its support of the British war effort. The study concludes 
with a brief account of the party after independence. This volume is almost exclu- 
sively a historical narrative. Events are accurately placed in their chronological frame- 
work and extensive research has been utilized in piecing the story together, as some 
sixty-five pages of notes and an extensive bibliography testify. While valuable, however, 
for a surface account, no attempt is made to relate Communist activities to the facts 
of Indian life, either in the economic or in the political field. The reader from time 
to time misses a cogent evaluation, a rounded-out generalization, a commentary on the 
flow of events. He can, however, by profiting from the author’s rich foundation 
of facts, arrive at some basic conclusions: the Soviet government has been continually 
preoccupied with the ultimate goal of establishing an Indian Soviet republic; the history 
of the CPI has been one of amazing shifts and tacks in its ideological line; Indian 
Communism, despite its Herculean efforts, has made remarkably little progress; the 
CPI has throughout its career been the agent and tool of its masters in Moscow; a 
study of Indian Communism reveals clearly the nature of Communist tactics—the 
use of terror when it offers some chance of success, lip service to constitutional methods 
when these seem appropriate, and, above all, the absence of any basic principles. The 
ultimate goal of the CPI has been an Indian Soviet republic and, even in this end 
that justifies all manner of means, there is a hidden joker, the inclusion of “Indian” 
as mere window dressing. 

University of Southern California T. WALTER WALLBANK 


THE PURGE OF JAPANESE LEADERS UNDER THE OCCUPATION. By 
Hans H. Baerwald. [University of California Publications in Political Science, Volume 
VIIL] (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1959. Pp. 111. $2.25.) A language of- 
ficer attached to the Public Service Qualifications ("Purge") Division of SCAP's Gov- 
ernment Section, First Lieutenant Hans Baerwald helped to carry out the Potsdam 
Declaration's surrender terms for elimination "for all time" of the authority and in- 
fluence of those who had deceived and misled the Japanese people and for removing 
obstacles to the revival and strengthening of democratic tendencies. He spent eighteen 
months in Japan in 1954 and 1955 on a Ford Foundation fellowship, gaining wider 
perspective on the administration and results of the purge. Now he has written au- 
thentically and well the story of the occupation program for transforming Japan's politi- 
cal leadership, relying heavily on Government Section's two-volume Political Reorienta- 
Hon of Japan prepared in 1948. The primary objective of removing militarists and 
ultranationalists (170,473 or 81.2 per cent of all those purged) from positions of influ- 
ence—not "forever" but for five years—was, the author believes, satisfactorily achieved. 
On the other hand, the secondary objective of ousting antidemocratic elements from 
the bureaucracy, politica! parties, business, and information media was less successfully 
accomplished. The trouble lay in the criteria established for this purpose. Although 
several thousand national and local leaders in these fields were displaced, there was no 
way to prove that they harbored antidemocratic sentiments or that their replacements 
were any more receptive to the fundamental precepts of Western democracy. The diffi 
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culties involved were dramatized by the Hatoyama, Hirano, and Matsumoto cases and, 
upon intensification of the cold war, by the use of SCAP directives, originally intended 
to neutralize reactionary elements, to purge Japanese Communist leaders. 

Washington, D. C. i | Juston WILLIAMS 


UNITED STATES 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE. By Richard M. Dorson. [The Chicago History of Ameri- 
can Civilization.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. c. 1959. Pp. ix, 328. $4.50.) 
The historian is shy about the study of folklore, yet the subject constitutes a solid 
foundation in the comprehension of social customs and mores. Folklore liké much local 
history writing has too often been presented by insufficiently trained scholars to give 
it full meaning and proper dignity. Many historians have regarded folklore either as 
whimsical or insufficiently factual to make it a dependable source of understanding. 
Despite these facts the American people have generated about as much folklore as is to 
be found in any civilized nation. Richard M. Dorson has produced in this rather bricf 
volume a highly competent synthesis of American folk culture from colonial times to 
this age of radio and television. He has treated his subject as regional, personal, and 
racial in nature. In no field have we created a more attractive folk personality than in 
that of humor. American humor has run a rather extensive scale from the telling of 
tall tales of personal prowess, of the appearance of strange animals, of natural wonders, 
and of the natural "greenness" of much of the population. The wry humor of the 
Yankee, his shrewd trader antics, and his provincialism branded a whole section. This 
might even have shaped an image of human relationships in the trying years just prior 
to 1861. While the Yankee was making himself into a national character, frontiersmen 
were generating stories as tall as the trees they cut down to build their cabins. South- 
erners on the other hand gave a folksy turn to American humor. Much of their mate- 
rial found its way into books and filled the columns of Porter's Spirit of the Times. 
Many a newspaper column was heavily larded with the whimsicalities of the moment. 
In two important ways the stream of American folklore was strengthened by the rise 
of the Negro and the coming of large numbers of immigrants during the nineteenth 
century. The constantly changing patterns of American economic life and the quicken- 
ing of communication also expanded the fabric of American folklore. Dorson has re- 
corded a rich review of the American personality trait that gives deep emotional mean- 
ing to the substance and foundation of objective history. This is a history of the com- 
monplaces of a people who have more often than not taken comfort in the personal 
aspects of their history. 

University of Kentucky l THomas D. CLARK 


THE GREAT FARM PROBLEM. By William H. Peterson. (Chicago: Henry Reg- 
nery Company. 1959. Pp. xix, 235. $5.00.) The author of this volume asserts at the out- 
set that the farm problem is the result of government intervention and that “Were 
there no intervention, there would be no farm problem.” The farm problem was cre- 
ated by politicians and it “lies in the politics enmeshing the farmer, his prices, hbis 
surpluses. These surpluses include not only wheat, corn, powdered milk, cheese, tung 
oil, cotton, and more than twenty other commodities, but—farmers.” More than half 
the book is devoted to a historical survey of United States agriculture from colonial 
times to the present, and about one-third to an analysis of the present situation. In 
view of the opening declarations it is not surprising that Peterson concludes that the 
only proper solution of the farm problem lies in the withdrawal of “all price supports, 
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commodity loans, conservation payments, acreage allocations, marketing controls, price 
fixing, cheap credit, tax concessions, crop insurance, and all other government dictates 
and subsidies, open and hidden, to farmers. The U.S.D.A. should be an advisory agency, 
not a price or income arbitrator.” Industry should be treated likewise. This book offers 
some stoutly held opinions and some vigorous writing, but it contributes little to a better 
understanding of the subject. 

University of Wisconsin VERNON CARSTENSEN 


THE INVISIBLE PRESIDENCY. By Louis W. Koenig. (New York: Rinehart and 
Company. c. 1960. Pp. viii, 438. $6.95.) Here is virtually a case study of the “Shadows,” 
that is, the informal assistants of half a dozen Presidents, a peering into their not-so- 
public official life. We see Hamilton overshadowing Washington so much that the 
President takes on some of the separateness of a titular monarch. Professor Koenig 
loses control of himself in his ecstasy over Hamilton in contrast with Jefferson, who is 
represented as taking on the "distant majesty of a misplaced gargoyle.” Hamilton’s in- 
dispensable aid to his chief, however, is presented with clarity and accuracy. One 
wonders how President Jackson could have got along without his faithful confidant 
Martin Van Buren as his Secretary of State and later Vice-President. A man who could 
faithfully serve both his party and his chief while paving his own road to the White 
House, his inexhaustible fertility of political expedients earned him the title of “The 
Little Magician." Immediately after his inauguration Governor Theodore Roosevelt dis- 
covered and employed an extraordinary stenographer, William Loeb, Jr, whom he 
took to Washington when he became Vice-President and whom he retained when he 
became President upon McKinley's death. In the White House Loeb was soon the 
handy man maintaining smooth relations between the chief executive and his subordi- 
nates and promoting administration measures through Congress. Loeb was Roosevelt's 
preconvention mobilizer of delegates for the rg04 nomination. Colonel E. M. House, 
President Wilson's "alter ego," was reputed to have "almost prevented the World 
War.” By sly flattery House cast such a spell over the President that he unashamedly 
made repeated trips to House's New York residence seeking advice. The "Fourteen 
Points" are said to have been virtually House’s. It is curious to find among the aids of 
President Franklin Roosevelt an avowed disciple of Machiavelli in the person of Thomas 
Corcoran. He had been a clerk of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes and was probably the 
best of Roosevelt's speech writers. "His was a soul that flamed out of a frail and fading 
body" was Churchill’s judgment of Harry Hopkins, the ablest of Roosevelt's aids. 
Hopkins persistently prodded his procrastinating chief to action, and so dependent 
was Roosevelt on him that the invalid spent three and a half years in the White 
House most of the time in bed, the Lincoln bed. At times Hopkins would arouse 
himself from what looked like his death bed to perform spasms of public service. 
It was President Eisenhower’s aversion to details that led eventually to the Sherman 
Adams debacle. After the President’s illness Adams set out to shield him, but overdid 
it, as revealed by the chief executive’s cry of “Why didn’t somebody tell me about 
this?" when confronted with a perplexing question at a news conference. The 
President’s pathetic plea, “I need him,” concerning Adams when he was discred- 
ited by the Goldfine affair shows the extent of the assistant’s assumption of charge 
of the administration. Adams is the only one of the aids to make an unhappy exit 
Koenig has done a prodigious amount of reading of published and manuscript mate- 
rial, supplemented by half a hundred interviews. The matter is well organized and 
presented in a way that sometimes attains the sprightliness of the journalist. Scholars 
will be baffled by the absence of citations leaving them sometimes wishing they knew 
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where an astonishing revelation can be verified, but unquestionably this book adds to 
the growing bibliography on the greatest office i in the world. 
Ohio Northern University Wırmep E. BINKLEY 


COURT RECORDS OF KENT COUNTY, DELAWARE, 1680-1705. Edited by 
Leon deValinger, Jr. With a prefatory note by John Biggs, Jr. [American Legal Rec- 
ords, Volume VII.] (Washington, D. C.: American Historical Association. 1959. Pp. 
xxii, 382. $10.00.) Kent was the last of the three Delaware counties to be established. _ 
The other two, New Castle and Sussex, had their beginnings during Dutch rule, and 
their earliest records, if indeed they were systematically kept, have survived only in 
fragments. Kent County, however, was organized under the rule of the duke of York, 
and the minutes printed in this volume start with the establishment of the court and 
extend without a break to the point where, the editor states, they become more formal- 
ized and hence less interesting to the historian. Court records of this detailed kind are 
usually of great value to students of economic, social, and institutional history, and 
these of Kent are no exception to the rule. In them will be found more about the set- 
tlers of Kent County, 1680-1705, their daily lives, their business affairs, their conduct 
and misconduct, the way they governed themselves, and even, on some matters, their 
thoughts and feelings, than is recorded in any other book. (See, for instance, page 
three, where Robberd Willin is quoted as “Saying that hee did wonder that the Duke 
of Yorke was such a fooll as to make such Inconsiderable Sons of whores to be Jus- 
tices.”) As with the previous volumes in the Littleton-Griswold series, in this one the 
text of the minutes is reproduced as nearly verbatim et literatim as is practicable on 
the printed page. The editor, who is State Archivist of Delaware, has provided a his- 
torical introduction, an index of proper names, and a table of cases. 

University of Delaware H. Cray Rexo 


MASSACHUSETTS SHIPPING 1697-1714: A STATISTICAL STUDY. By Ber- 
nard and Lotte Bailyn. (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press. 
1959. Pp. xi, 148. $5.00.) For many years the maritime papers in the Massachusetts Ar- 
chives have been a fruitful source òf information on the mercantile side of American 
life in colonial times, although the sheer bulk of detailed items has discouraged any 
but the most limited and special use of the papers. Now, with the aid of an IBM com- 
puter, Bernard and Lotte Bailyn have compiled the first comprehensive and trustworthy 
tabulation of data from one of the more important segments of these records—the 
Boston shipping register for the years 1697-1714. The volume in which they set forth 
their findings is a felicitous union of sound scholarship and modern technology. The 
statistical portion of their book comprises thirty-three tables, nine relating to the size 
and composition of the Massachusetts merchant fleet, ten to its ownership, and fourteen 
to its construction. Almost any possible correlation of vessel to size, type, owner, place 
of construction, and home port is provided for. The figures derive from the 1,621 ves- 
sels registered at Boston during the period and are considered by the Bailyns to be 
definitive for 1,284 of these vessels‘ whose home port was in Massachusetts. To what ex- 
tent were the vessels owned by single individuals? Exactly how many did New Eng- 
Jand build for the British market? How greatly did Boston dominate the maritime 
scene? The application of the statistical data to these and a variety of similar questions 
is demonstrated in an introduction that is a masterpiece of deft analysis, and which 
leads Mr. Bailyn to speculate upon some of the broader social implications of the sta- 
tistics. An interesting description of the problems and procedures of machine tabulation 
completes the volume. Although colonial historians may not find it necessary to re- 
write their books as a result of the Bailyns’ research, they will certainly have to revise 
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some of their statistics, and they will be able to proceed with the assurance that within 
a particular area the course of maritime activity can now be precisely charted. 
Alexandria, Virginia BYRON FAIRCHILD 


THE RUDOLPH MATAS HISTORY OF MEDICINE IN LOUISIANA. Volume I. 
Edited by John Duffy. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press for the Rudolph 
Matas Trust Fund. 1958. Pp. xvi, 522. $10.00.) As the title implies, the original collec- 
tion of materials and. the initiative in planning this study were undertaken by the dis- 
tinguished New Orleans surgeon Rudolph Matas. But Dr, Duffy, as “editor,” has evi- 
dently done much original work in selecting from and organizing the extensive Matas 
materials and adding others of his own. The result is a comprehensive and well-docu- 
mented narrative. The present volume does not ignore the interior settlements but 
naturally centers attention on New Orleans. It covers the period from the first settle- 
ment in 1699 to about 1825 and is divided into sections dealing, respectively, with the 
French, Spanish, and American periods in the government of Louisiana. Within each of 
these eras, the disease patterns, medical personnel and institutions, professional regula- 
tions, medical practice, care of the sick poor, and public health conditions are pre- 
sented in turn. Duffy brings out interesting contrasts in medical matters between Latin 
Louisiana and the English colonies. The French government, for example, directly 
supported small-scale hospital facilities and medical personnel, and the Spanish authori- 
ties maintained relatively strict medical police regulations at times when no such pa- 
ternalism was practiced along the Atlantic seaboard. When Americans poured into, 
Louisiana after 1803, there were also contrasts in medical practice, between the con- 
tinued, mild therapy of ‘the Creoles and the heroic remedies that the newcomers 
brought with them. Tension over this and other matters long separated the French- 
and English-speaking practitioners in the state. There were also, of course, similarities ` 
in French and English. colonial experience, as in epidemic diseases, in types of medical. 
practitioners, and in the lax enforcement of such health regulations as were attempted. 
On the last point, however, there is some confusion. It is stated, for example, that 
Spanish Louisiana was not lax like the English colonies in allowing anyone to practice 
medicine, but elsewhere it is said that “almost anyone” in the former area could set 
himself up in practice. As in many other studies, distinctions between the several medi- 
cal guilds are not always made clear; the terms “doctors,” “surgeons,” and “physicians” 
seem at times to be used interchangeably. In the development of hospitals, medical 
societies, medical education, and public health controls, New Orleans fell behind Phila- 
delphia after 1750, and behind other seaboard cities after about 1800. The New Orleans 
disease and death rates became relatively high, though they were sometimes exagger- 
ated. The city was not as large as the others and, in addition, had to contend with 
peculiar geographic and cultural difficulties. These circumstances add interest to the 
present study. At certain points the narrative seems unnecessarily detailed, as. in the 
successive accounts of very similar epidemics, but at others the details bring out valu- 
able pictures, as in the analysis of the complex evolution of the Charity Hospital. The 
work as a whole is so complete as to set a standard for state medical histories. Matas, 
one likes to think, would have seen in it the fulfillment of his plans. 

American Philosophical Soctety | RicHARD H. SHryock 


BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT: THE JOURNAL OF CAPTAIN ROBERT CHOLM- 
LEY’S BATMAN. THE JOURNAL OF A BRITISH OFFICER, HALKETT’S OR- 
DERLY BOOK. Edited from the original manuscripts with an introduction and notes 
by Charles Hamilton. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. c. 1959. Pp. xxi, 134. 
$3.95.) It is a pity that the University of Oklahoma Press should have brought out with 
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such fanfare this modest contribution to our knowledge of what happened at the Mo- 
nongahela on July 9, 1755. Here are two more eyewitness accounts of the battle. Such 
accounts now number eleven instead of nine. The blurbs on the jacket and in the in- 
troduction suggest that something much more important had been discovered. The 
first of the new witnesses was a servant to a captain in the Forty-eighth Regiment, 
Robert Cholmley, who was killed during the action. We have not had before an ac- 
count by anyone who mixed with the common soldiers. This servant was of top quality, 
literate, writing a good hand, yet reflecting the feeling of the men in the ranks and 
without knowledge or understanding of the decisions made by the high command. 
What he adds to our information about the arduous passage from Wills Creek over 
the mountains is that, first; many men deserted and that, second, they were constantly 
in fear of Indian attacks. From May 13 to July 7 fifteen of the entries mention Indians: 
"We expect the French Indians to attack us every day." On the day of the battle, July 
9, he speaks of the lack of provisions, which no other witness has mentioned. “Where 
there was one that had anything to Eat," he says, "there was twenty that had nothing." 
This servant was in the vanguard. He says that the guides, who first spotted the In- 
dians, were ten yards before him and that the French Indians immediately spread out 
into.a half-moon. Two-thirds of the advance guard, he notes, were killed before the 
main body came up. And then he says, “they continuously made us retreat." This testi- 
mony bears out that of others, that the vanguard fell back. He gives us no information 
about the condition of the main body when the vanguard recoiled upon it. The second 
account is by an unknown officer who was with the main body of Braddock’s army. 
His account was written sometime after the battle and reflects the arguments that went 
on at Dunbar’s camp. He has two things of importance to say, and both have been said 
before: that the advance guard marched only a few yards in front of the main body, 
that a proposal to strengthen the flanks was unhappily rejected. Both of these docu- 
ments support the interpretation of the battle put forward in an article in the American 
Historical Review in 1936 with which the editor of this book was unfamiliar. The 
` third original source, Halkett's Orderly Book, has already been printed in its essentials 
to June 17. The orders from June 18 to July 8, not before available in print, show an 
alert army, up to the day of battle. They do not include the orders to the flankers, who, 
combing the ridges, effectually prevented Indian attacks until the fatal day. Such is the 
contribution of these new materials. The editor’s remarks upon them add little or 
nothing. ' 

Newberry Library STANLEY PARGELLIS 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JAMES MONROE. Edited and with an introduc- 
tion by Stuart Gerry Brown. With the assistance of Donald G. Baker. (Syracuse, N. Y.: 
Syracuse University Press. c. 1959. Pp. xi, 236. $6.00.) The political popularity of 
- James Monroe, in 1820, is frequently used as both symbol and index of the Era of 
Good Feelings. A mere listing of his public services—governor, senator, minister, 
cabinet officer, and President—is remarkable. Yet, Monroe belongs to a minor constella- 
tion. In part he"suffers by comparison with other Virginians of the early national pe- 
riod. Lacking the prestige of Washington, the lucidity of Marshall, the eccentric brilli- 
ance of John Randolph, Jr., the tight logic of John Taylor, without Jefferson’s vision, 
Henry's persuasive oratorical powers, Madison's native ability, or Wythe's legal mastery, 
Monroe is shaded by this extraordinary array of talent. His autobiography, written in 
the late 1820's and now published for the first time, would appear to confirm this his- 
torical judgment. It is one of the dullest and least quotable of reminiscences. Monroe 
seems to have inherited the anti-Federalist biases without the refreshing and leavening 
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- candor one finds in the reflections of other leading Republicans, For example, of the 
period 1783-1789, Monroe writes: “There was no privileged order in any of the states 
and never had been.” George Washington, he insists, enjoyed “to the end of his serv- 
ices and of his life the undiminished confidence of his country.” Did he really believe 
this? Indeed, much of Monroe’s career reveals an unhappy mixture of ambition and 
ambivalence, resolution and irresolution. Professor Brown remarks upon Monroe’s in- 
decisiveness on the question of ratifying the Constitution: “However the struggle might 
turn out, Monroe would not be attainted in the eyes of either side.” A fourth of the 
work sketches his ancestry, education, service in the revolutionary war, and early career 
as lawyer and legislator. The remainder deals with his diplomatic activities in 1794- 
1796 and 1803-1805. Both were difficult assignments, and these sections amount to a 
vindication of Monroe's behavior. As suggested in the editor's excellent footnotes, how- 
ever, there are numerous inconsistencies, interesting lapses of memory, curious omis- 
sions, and more mellow judgments than Monroe’s earlier writings indicated. 

Montana State University Morton Borpen 


CHARLESTON’S SONS OF LIBERTY: A STUDY OF THE ARTISANS, 1763- 
1789. By Richard Walsh. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1959. Pp. xii, 
166. $4.25.) In the agrarian society of early South Carolina, the “mechanics” 
Walsh uses the word loosely) were a useful but minor element. They worked dili- 
gently and save their shillings in the hope of moving upward into the planter or mer- 
chant class which constituted the local power elite. But for a brief period, the mechanics 
themselves became an important force, and the recounting of their story is the concern 
of this sound and well-documented monograph. It is not surprising that the story has 
not been adequately told before, for although they played a significant role during the 
years 1763 to 1789, the mechanics were hardly an engaging lot. Somehow they seem 
more patently self-seeking, less able to cloak their actions with noble sentiments than 
other patriots. At their best, they appear opportunistic, arrangers of temporary alliances 
with planters, merchants, or rising young lawyers as their special interests in paper 
currency, the slave trade, tariff, or subsidies for domestic manufacturing dictated. At 
their worst, they were the mob, quick to use the tar bucket and to shout down 
such of their own leaders as Christopher Gadsden, who called for patience and simple 
justice. There lingers the impression that relatively few mechanics enlisted in military 
‘units. Rather, they purveyed goods and services. Their suffering for the revolutionary 
cause was real enough, however. They were imprisoned and exiled and deprived of 
their profits. But even if the motives of the mechanics leave something to be desired, 
their contribution, particularly in the areas of economics and politics, was considerable. 
Their opposition to mercantilism, translated into “encouragement to American manu- 
facturers,” enhanced the general economy and supported the military apparatus. Walsh 
believes that mercantilism was more important “as a cause of revolution in the South” 
than is generally recognized. Politically the mechanics were a democratizing influence. 
In colonial South Carolina they could vote if they paid their taxes, but they rarely held 
office. In revolutionary South Carolina, they held offices of significance and their words 
were attended with care by the legislature and the judiciary. After the Revolution they 
saw to it that they retained these gains, to the extent of rousing the mob when neces- 
sary. Walsh suggests that the decline of the.mechanics after 1789 occurred because the 
most capable of them attained their personal goal—acceptance into the planter class. 
Here at last was the status they had so long sought. Besides, the future for cotton 
looked very promising indeed. 

University of Pennsylvania HENNIG COHEN 
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THE JOHN GRAY BLOUNT PAPERS. Volume II, 1790-1795. Edited by Alice 
Barnwell Keith. [Publications of the State Department of Archives and History.] (Ra- 
leigh, N. C.: the Department. 1959. Pp. xxvi, 689. $3.00.) This second volume from the 
large and important collection of John Gray Blount Papers in the North Carolina Ar- 
chives is a valuable addition to published source material on the early national period, 
offering those fresh insights of lesser men’s papers generally available only in manu- 
script. John Gray Blount was a prosperous Washington, North Carolina, merchant, 
influential in the state’s politics and actively engaged in domestic business and interna- 
tional trade. Better known nationally were his brothers, William and Thomas, whose 
letters form a substantial part of the volume. William, appointed territorial governor of 
Tennessee in 1790, was busily engaged in land speculations and grandiose schemes 
that were to culminate in his expulsion from the United States Senate in 1797. Thomas, 
elected from North Carolina, took his seat in Congress in 1793 and was to remain 
there until his death in 1812. Most of the letters are addressed to John Gray Blount or 
to the firm of John Gray and Thomas Blount. John Gray Blount seldom kept copies of 
his own correspondence and unfortunately few of his letters have survived to complete 
the record that his files present. The papers contain important material relating both to 
the economic and the political history of the period and to the interrelation between 
them, well demonstrated by these businessmen-politicians. Numerous papers relate to 
speculation in land and in state and federal securities. The volume contains a well- 
documented case study of the activities of North Carolina Congressman Hugh William- 
son in regard to government securities at the time when the funding and assumption 
bills were before Congress. Williamson, who was involved also in the Blounts's land 
speculation, not only sent them confidential advice but unloaded securities for them 
in New York. Of special interest also are letters relating to the effects of the war in 
Europe on trade in 1793. This extensive publication from a rich collection, providing 
much new material for easy exploration, should be widely used. 

University of Richmond Nose E. CUNNINGHAM, JR. 


AN ERRAND OF MERCY: THE EVANGELICAL UNITED FRONT r79o- 
1837. By Charles I. Foster. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. c. 1960. 
Pp. x, 320. $6.50.) This monograph provides the best available account of the opera- 
tions of such organizations as the American Bible Society, the American Tract Society, 
and the American Sunday School Union in the early national period. It places these 
groups in the context not only of American but also of British history. Almost one- 
third of the book deals with the origins of interdenominational evangelical enterprises 
in England, where they are seen as largely a product of conservative reaction to the 
religious and political radicalism associated with the French Revolution. The "errand 
of mercy," Professor Foster argues, was not one of unadulterated benevolence; it was à 
matter of cultivating conformity to the existing social order. The pattern for the 
American "united front" was set in 1804 by the establishment of the British and For. 
eign Bible Society, which encouraged the formation of its American counterpart in 
1816. The Sunday school movement, however, took a distinctive course in this country, 
and the temperance movement was uniquely American. The connection between such 
societies and other social trends is explored. The author points out that the tract socie- 
ties pioneered in mass production for a national market; they also made the national 
convention an American institution. The missionary and education societies provided 
an outlet for women and thus set a precedent for feminism. The interdenominational 
missionary programs in the West, the South, and the cities as well as overseas are 
analyzed in terms of their general structure and function. The last two chapters re- 
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count the disintegration of the evangelical united front under the pressure of increasing 
sectarian power. The entire story is told with liveliness and humor, and the author’s 
interpretations are enriched with maturity of insight regarding human nature and in- 
stitutions, The footnotes refer almost exclusively to primary sources; several important 
secondary works seem to be missing from the otherwise impressive bibliography. . 
Pennsylvania State University Ira V. Brown 


AMERICAN BUILDING ART: THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Carl W. 
Condit. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. xvii, 371. $12.50.) All of the 
fine arts are affected to some extent by materials and techniques present in their period, . 
but none so much as architecture, in which the utilitarian function necessarily condi- 
tions its aesthetic possibilities. In this book Professor Condit is concerned not with the 
history of architecture as such, but with the history of structural forms and building 
techniques available to the architect in nineteenth-century America. With detailed 
descriptions of the histories of technical processes and their users he has written what is 
both a pioneer and a definitive study. An abundance of pictorial and analytical illustra- 
tions helps to delineate the development of framing, bridge trusses in wood and iron, 
arch and suspension bridges, railway train sheds, and concrete construction. The 
structural needs of an industrialized society offered the nineteenth-century builder 
revolutionary challenges. He was faced by conditions never met by his predecessors, 
such as restricted horizontal space in the city and the increasingly heavy and moving 
weights to be carried by bridges and factories. On the whole, basic structural forms ` 
that antedated the nineteenth century were empirically adapted to the great variety of 
new materials and processes discovered and invented in that century. By the end of 
the century an evolutionary process had produced revolutionary results in steel and 
concrete. In his discussion of the interrelationships among technical processes and 
their relations to the economic needs of society Condit explores the nature of invention 
itself. He indicates that invention was not the simple result of economic necessity, but 
was a frequent product of accidental combinations of new processes and materials, or 
resulted from creative ingenuity exercised in the service of the individual's pursuit of 
wealth. Indeed he believes that the great achievement of the century was “the invention 
of the method of invention." Condit documents the empirical approach of the 
American to building problems of which Tocqueville was so conscious. "In the 
‘United States the criteria of adequate construction were always pragmatic, seldom 
either scientific or aesthetic: the minimum of material consistent with safety; the most 
rapid and efficient means of construction; design for expansion and relocation rather 
than permanence." American practicality virtually scorned theory, often with disastrous 
results, as in the collapse of buildings and bridges. In engineering the American con- 
sidered himself thoroughly independent; he refused to recognize his dependence on 
the development of scientific theory in Europe. Only in the last quarter of the century 
were theory and practice finally amalgamated, The final chapter considers the rela- 
tionship of architecture as aesthetics and as construction, as art and as science. Condit 
believes nineteenth-century eclecticism to be in part a product of a technical develop- 
ment so all absorbing that the builder was forced to turn to the past for aesthetic 
invention. He portrays the triumph of functionalism as the victory of the engineer: 
"The engineers of the past century did their work only too well When they were 
finally asked to serve the architect they found that he wanted chiefly to make a 
public memorial to what they had done." One could wish that the imaginative inter- 
pretations of this last tightly packed chapter were joined with the meticulously detailed 
and amply documented descriptions in the body of the book. It is, however, a solid 
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work of creative scholarship fundamental to an understanding of nineteenth-century 
American architecture. 


Vassar College Ruru Miter ELSON 


THE McLOUGHLIN EMPIRE AND ITS RULERS: DOCTOR JOHN Mc- 
LOUGHLIN, DOCTOR DAVID McLOUGHLIN, MARIE LOUISE (SISTER ST. 
HENRY). AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR PERSONAL LIVES, AND OF THEIR PAR- 
ENTS, RELATIVES AND CHILDREN; IN CANADA’S QUEBEC PROVINCE, IN 
PARIS, FRANCE, AND IN THE WEST OF HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY. By 
Burt Brown Barker. [Northwest Historical Series, Volume V.] (Glendale, Calif.: 
Arthur FL Clark Company. 1959. Pp. 370. $12.50.) Though the title of this book would 
lead one to expect much information about the "empire," actually it deals almost 
exclusively with the "rulers" On them it gives considerable data, some of it new 
if not startling. It would seem that now we have the full story of Dr. John Mc- 
Loughlin and his family in Canada, the Grand Portage-Fort William fur trading 
area, Old Oregon, London, and Paris. Of course certain chapters of McLoughlin’s life 
are still meagerly represented, especially the years from 1803 to 1824. Oddly, the 
author makes no reference to the one document, and that a long and full one, which 
McLoughlin himself wrote describing the entire triangle known today as the Arrow- 
head country of northern Minnesota. Had he known that document, he would hardly 
have concluded that the "Vermilion Lake" mentioned often in McLoughlin's letters 
of the period was the large Minnesota lake of that name today. There is much repeti- 
üon in the volume. The author sums up the facts afforded by documents that he 
prints in the second half of the book, then repeats practically everything by describing 
all of the major dramatis personae as individuals, and finally explains most of the 
same facts in footnotes appended to the documents themselves. The documents are 
the truly valuable contribution. The family information through at least five genera- 
tions of the Frasers and McLoughlins has its genealogical and local history value, no 
doubt, but except for the shining star of the whole little galaxy, Dr. David McLough- 
lin, John's younger brother and a famous physician in Paris and London, the individ- 
uals are not important and the constant family bickering 1s tedious and uninteresting. 
Hamline University Grace Lez Nurs 


WILLIAM NAST: PATRIARCH OF GERMAN METHODISM. By Carl Wittke. 
(Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State University Press. 1959. Pp. vii, 248. $4.95.) This study 
illuminates one shadowy corner of the story of German Methodism. Probably no 
other scholar is better equipped for the task than Dean Carl Wittke in view of his 
extensive, discerning studies of German-Americans over the past quarter century. 
While Paul Douglass’ account tilled some of the same ground in 1939, the present work 
has the inestimable advantage of full access to the family collection of William Nast’s 
papers and the complete file of Nast’s German-language journal. The author adroitly 
accomplishes the purpose of his study by providing a thorough “short biography” 
of Nast and adding “another chapter . . . to the history of German immigration,” to 
which he has already contributed numerous, penetrating chapters. Born in Stuttgart in 
1807, Nast reached the United States at the age of twenty-one, became a Methodist 
circuit rider in Ohio, organized German Methodist churches through the Middle West, 
and found his life work as editor of Der Christliche Apologete which he published at 
Cincinnati for half a century. But editing chores absorbed but a fraction of his tireless 
energy. He found time to propagate Methodism in Germany, establish at Berea, 
Ohio, German Wallace College, serving as president for many years, and publish 
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numerous theological works, Here in full dress is William Nast, a rare and admirabl 
man by any standards. 
Los Angeles State College Davrip LINDSEY 


AMERICA IN THE ANTARCTIC TO 1840. By Philip I. Mitterling. (Urbana 
University of Illinois Press. 1959. Pp. viii, 201. $5.00.) Trading ships of the youthfu 
postrevolutionary United States began invading Antarctic waters in quest of seal pelt 
and animal oils. It was not, however, until nearly a decade after the War of 1812 tha 
Americans began to pioneer deeper into the unknown. In the period roughly betweeı 
1820 and r840 Americans were probably first to sight Antarctica, land on the coast 
and ferret out enough coastland to recognize that Antarctica was a continent. Most o 
a century was to pass before Admiral Byrd again took up American exploration of Ant 
arctica where Wilkes’s United States Exploring Expedition dropped it. During th 
lengthy period of American neglect most of the English-language historical account 
were written by Britishers who quite understandably exhalted the part played by theu 
own nationals and minimized American contributions to early Antarctic exploration 
Only during the past decade or two have American authors attempted to retell thi: 
early nineteenth-century Antarctic history in a more favorable American light. Mr 
Mitterling's account is the meticulous effort to present the factual part Ámerican: 
played in the period up through Wilkes. His account is neither colored by overfamili 
arity of personal firsthand experience with polar regions nor by evidence of the cascade 
of recent events which have moved the exploration of Antarctica forward a thousand 
fold beyond the period of his story. America in the Antarctic to 1840 is an authoritative 
readable account worth the reading time of all Americans who desire to get to the 
roots of the United States heritage in the far south. Mitterling has used reliable anc 
original sources and has included discussion of controversial issues which extended well 
into the twentieth century. Some readers may wonder why he did not mention cor. 
roboration of the discoveries of Palmer and Wilkes by modern researchers and the 
mosaic aerial photomap of the areas first seen by these early Americans. 

Arlington, Virginia Paul A, SPLE 


LINCOLN’S YOUTH: INDIANA YEARS, SEVEN TO TWENTY-ONE, 1816- 
1830. By Louts A. Warren. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. c. 1959. Pp. xxii, 298. 
$6.00.) Louis Warren has spent his life with the Lincoln story and has reached the 
conclusion that the formative period for Mr. Lincoln was in the Indiana years, 1816- 
1830, when he grew from a lad of seven to a man of twenty-one. This feeling is shared 
by Dr. Arnold Gesell, Director Emeritus of the Clinic of Child Development at Yale 
University, who has contributed an interesting introduction. The study has many ad- 
mirable features: the descriptions of milieu and folkways are excellent; the complicated 
genealogies of the Lincolns and their neighbors are carefully presented; the accounts 
of the books that the youthful Abraham is known to have read or is said to have read 
are full and, generally, satisfactory. It is as history that the deficiencies appear. For this 
there are several explanations. Of contemporary evidence there is very little. Instead, 
Warren has had to depend upon the testimony of ancients endowed with fertile, long- 
surviving, but sometimes suspicion-arousing memories. The text is overindulgent of 
tradition, conjecture, assumption, bland irrelevancies, and curious credulity. This may 
have been necessary to expand from about seven pages the Hoosier era as recounted 
in the new Lincoln Day by Day, published by the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion, into a full-scale monograph. Occasionally an extraordinary sequitur is encountered, 
for example, "On September 21 he made his will, bequeathing all his property to his 
wife, an indication that she was still living." Warren repeatedly insists upon the literacy 
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of Nancy Hanks Lincoln. This is surprising in a woman who, according to Benjamin 
P. Thomas, “whenever she signed a legal document she made her mark.” A formidable 
and discouraging salt mine must be consumed in taking this version of Lincoln’s Youth. 
Washington, D. C. Davip C. MEARNS 


STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS: DEFENDER OF THE UNION. By Gerald M. Capers. 
[Library of American Biography.] (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. c. 1959. Pp. x, 
239. $3.50.) Good biographies of Stephen A, Douglas are few. This one, although less 
original than Allen Johnson’s and much shorter than George F. Milton’s, deserves a 
place alongside them and is in some respects superior to both. The author has succeeded 
admirably in setting the major details of Douglas’ career against the complex back- 
ground of ante bellum politics. Again and again he demonstrates an unusual ability to 
peel away the outer leaves of a situation and exhibit its core. His style is vigorous, lucid, 
and poised, and his willingness to issue forthright judgments makes the book all the 
more interesting, if also more vulnerable to criticism. It must be added, however, that 
Professor Capers has a tendency to accept questionable testimony, especially reminis- 
cences, at face value, and that the over-all excellence of his work is somewhat impaired 
by more than a few slips of one kind or another. For instance, he repeats the dis- 
credited story that Douglas invited an unruly Chicago audience to go to hell. His 
statement that Jefferson Davis in 1850 proposed to prohibit territorial legislatures “from 
passing any laws in regard to slavery” is inaccurate. And when he asserts that Lincoln 
“was careful not to join” the Republican party for two years after 1854, he misrepre- 
sents both Lincoln’s attitude and the political conditions in Illinois during those years. 
In his treatment of the sectional crisis, Capers aligns himself with the so-called “re- 
visionists.” Like Milton, although with greater restraint, he presents Douglas as the 
most heroic figure in a battle to save the Union from the destructive influences of fa- 
naticism. It is clearly his opinion that the best man for the time was not elected in 
1860. But he argues persuasively that in spite of the tragic failure with which it closed, 
Douglas’ life was essentially a “success story” of a man who articulated “a vision of the 
destiny of the United States,” and who, in the end, “gave his life for his country.” 
Stanford University D, E. FEHRENBACHER 


THE PAPERS OF WILLIAM ALEXANDER GRAHAM. Volume II, 1838-1844. 
Edited by J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton. [Publications of the State Department of Ar- 
chives and History.] (Raleigh, N. C.: the Department. 1959. Pp. xviii, 552. $3.00.) 
Students of southern history, already much indebted to J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton for 
his pioneer work with the massive Southern Historical Collection at the University of 
North Carolina, will welcome the second volume of the William A. Graham Papers, 
ably edited by Hamilton. Graham, eminent state and national Whig leader of the mid- 
dle period, appears in these pages as Speaker of the North Carolina House of Com- 
mons, as United States senator (1840-1843), and as a reluctant but successful guberna- 
torial candidate, 1844. Letters to and from Graham, campaign and Senate speeches of 
Graham, miscellaneous letters and documents, and newspaper material afford an in- 
sight into the operations of the North Carolina Whig party. Social historians will be 
interested in Washington society of the early forties and in Graham’s fresh vignettes of 
his Whig colleagues, Here one sees Henry Clay up at five o'clock in the morning for a 
prebreakfast horseback ride and President Tyler on a social occasion facing Clay and 
other Whigs immediately following a fiercely controverted bank veto. Clay's well- 
known personal popularity among Whigs is abundantly demonstrated in Graham's 
correspondence. These papers present glimpses of Graham’s felicitous home life, of his 
brother James, congressman from North Carolina, of conditions in southern states to 
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which North Carolinians had migrated, and of growing southern concern of sectional 
cleavage in the Whig party and the rise of abolitionism, Ubiquitous office seekers were 
much heard from in 1840 and 1841. Usually North Carolina Whigs were proper enough 
(sometimes to the point of stuffiness), though occasional illiterate “crank” letters in- 
troduce a touch of humor. All this is garnished by dashes of hymeneal gossip and 
homely philosophy. Scholars will anticipate the forthcoming five volumes covering the 
remainder of Graham’s career. 

Washington and Lee University OLLINGER CRENSHAW 


A PIONEER IN NORTHWEST AMERICA, 1841-1858: THE MEMOIRS OF 
GUSTAF UNONIUS. Volume II. Translated from the Swedish by Jonas Oscar Back- 
lund. Edited by Nils William Olsson. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press for 
the Swedish Pioneer Historical Society. 1960. Pp. vii, 357. $7.50.) Gustaf Unonius ar- 
rived in Ámerica in 1841. He was a young intellectual who became an Episcopal clergy- 
man and established a congregation in Chicago called St. Ansgarius. He was a man of 
vigor and with the arrival of more immigrants from Sweden accompanied by Lutheran 
clergymen, he became embroiled in religious rivalry and controversy. This volume of 
the memoirs contains much material on this aspect of his life, which the editor found 
wise to exclude. In his original account Unonius embellished his story by drawing upon 
others for general information, which the editor also omitted. Nils William Olsson has 
done an excellent job of editing, to which several pages of annotated footnotes testify. 
Unonius was a keen observer of the American scene. His memoirs constitute an in- 
formative America book which provides a unique picture of life among Swedish im- 
migrants in pre-Civil War America. It is an unusual autobiography of a serious-minded 
European who was enthralled and baffled by the ferment of pioneer life on the frontier. | 
The Swedish Pioneer Historical Society should be congratulated upon its service to 
historical scholarship. The late Jonas Oscar Backlund did a praiseworthy translation of 
the memoirs. Besides footnotes supplied by the editor there are a few illustrations and a 
useful index. 

Augustana College O. FRITIOF ANDER 


GOLD VS. GRAIN: THE HYDRAULIC MINING CONTROVERSY IN CALI- 
FORNIA’S SACRAMENTO VALLEY. A CHAPTER IN THE DECLINE OF THE 
CONCEPT OF LAISSEZ FAIRE. By Robert L. Kelley. (Glendale, Cali£: Arthur H. 
Clark Company. 1959. Pp. 327. $9.50 postpaid.) The script writers of television west- 
erns, who have long since exhausted the possibilities of the conflict between ranchers 
and nesters, could find a rich field in this colorful account of the political, social, and 
judicial struggle of the farmers and townsmen of the Sacramento Valley against the 
"hydraulickers" who dumped floods of mud, sand, and gravel into the Yuba, Bear, 
American, and Feather Rivers from the 1850's to the 1880'%, Farms were buried by 
mining debris, towns were repeatedly flooded, and rivers, eventually including most of 
the Sacramento itself, were rendered unnavigable. After many inconclusive court ac- 
tions, the decision of Judge Sawyer of the Ninth United States Circuit Court in 1884 
finally outlawed the dumping of tailings into rivers. This put an end to all but limited 
and clandestine operations, constantly harried by the “spies” of the farmers’ Anti-Debris 
Association. After tempestuous scenes in the state legislature, the federal Caminetti Act 
of 1893 created the California Debris Commission, the third river commission in the 
United States. Only the Missouri and the Mississippi preceded the Sacramento. The 
excellent book-making of the Arthur H. Clark Company continues to be notable, with 
highly readable type to match the author's forthright style, and with a compact map 
cleverly designed to be left folded out from the book for reference at a glance at any 
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point in the reading. The flaws this reviewer noticed were few and relatively minor. 
In some instances (e.g., page 214) the author quotes important court decisions from 
newspapers without otherwise identifying the cases. In general the book is thoroughly 
researched, well organized, and well written. 

University of California, Berkeley WALTON BEAN 


THE INDIAN JOURNALS, 1859-62. By Lewis Henry Morgan. Edited and with 
an introduction by Leslie A. White. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. c. 1959. 
Pp. 229. $17.50.) Lewis Henry Morgan was a nineteenth-century attorney turned eth- 
nologist. His interest in American Indians began with a study of the Iroquoian tribes 
in New York State, an avocation that led to publication and finally to a deep engross- 
ment in the whole question of native races, Between the years 1859 and 1862 Morgan 
made extensive research tours into Kansas and Nebraska, the Red River of the north, 
and up the Missouri River to Fort Benton, Montana. The central theme of his quest 
was to learn more about family relationships among the Indians. His studies of the 
New York Indians led him to the discovery that their custom of designating relatives 
was markedly different from that used in his own society. For example, an Iroquois 
would call his father's brother "father," and the children of his father's brother, 
“brother.” When he learned that this custom was general among other tribes he pro- 
pounded the notion that if this system of relationships, so different from that of West- 
ern Europe, could be traced to Asia, then the Asiatic origin of the American Indian 
might be established. It was a question that would be debated for years, well into the 
twentieth century. While Morgan's journals are filled with the kind of information in- 
teresting to anthropologists, the historian also will find them useful. His descriptions 
of the land, the people he met, both red and white, and economic conditions he ob- 
served will add documentation to the general available body of knowledge about the 
West. Leslie A. White, professor of anthropology at the University of Michigan, has 
done a careful job of editing and annotating. Clyde Walton, Illinois State Historian, 
selected and edited the illustrations and thereby added greatly to the attractiveness of 
the volume. The collaboration has produced a work essential to any library and one 
that will be highly prized by collectors of western Americana. 

University of Colorado Rossrt G. ÁTHEARN 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1859-1959. By R. Carlyle Buley. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. c. 1959. Pp. 
xviii, 262. $5.00.) Professor Buley has delved deeply into the history of life insurance, 
one of the nation's great institutions. In this anniversary volume he tells briefly the story 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States during its first hundred 
years. Those years covered three major wars and three major depressions. The society 
began that century with a rented office, two borrowed clerks, and a thirty-foot sign 
and ended it with more than $33,000,000,000 of life insurance in force and assets of 
nearly nine and a half billion. That, as the author says, "is an impressive record.” The 
officials of Equitable, convinced from the beginning (as most of their contemporaries 
in similar ventures have been) that theirs was a humanitarian organization, have 
missed no opportunity to celebrate an anniversary. Histories of the fiftieth, sixtieth, 
sixty-Afth, seventieth, and seventy-fifth were written by company officials. A trained 
historian, however, wrote the one on the hundredth. But it is no less a company history. 
The story is told in nine major divisions beginning with the courageous ambitions of 
young Henry Baldwin Hyde and sweeping rapidly and gallantly over trials and tribu- 
lations, moving into Europe and out again, surviving depressions, defying fire, war, and 
pestilence, and emerging in 1959 ready, able, and willing to provide "as it has in the 
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past, other centuries of services and security.” Since it was hurriedly compiled to mark 
a special event, this volume as history lacks both breadth and depth. It is clearly writ- 
ten, contains much interesting information, and reveals in bare outline the develop- 
ment of life insurance in general, but its purpose and size limit its contribution. It will 
please the lovers of good book-making, delight the personnel of Equitable, and disap- 
point the scholars. The last must await the comprehensive study that Buley is making 
in order to understand the parts, good and bad, that the great corporation and its 
guiding men have played in our history. That part has been a significant one, and it 
deserves an unhurried and careful presentation, a thorough analysis, and a detached 
criticism. 

Temple University James A. BARNES 


MEADE OF GETTYSBURG. By Freeman Cleaves. (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press. c. 1960. Pp. xi, 384. $5.00.) “They will be ready to fight a magnificent 
battle,” Lincoln said of Meade and his men directly after Gettysburg, “when there is 
no enemy to fight.” He was right. Cleaves, while discussing Meade there and elsewhere 
takes the middle road, neither blaming nor condoning his hero whom he treats gently 
and honestly, defending with mildness and attacking infrequently. “Lee Steals a 
March" is the title of the chapter describing Meade's reluctance to attack after Gettys- 
burg. “Our task is not yet accomplished,” the victorious general admitted, but his order 
to drive the invader “from our soil” was an empty one. Lee was not driven; he left 
Lincoln was quick to note that Meade never thought in terms that might prevent Lee 
from ever returning home. In spite of the poor condition of the Army of the Potomac 
after the battle, and other problems, there is no evidence that Meade considered taking 
the offensive. The biography indicates that Meade had little audacity and no imagina- 
tion. Grant thought him “capable and perfectly subordinate.” Nothing in this book, 
which presents the Civil War as one continuous battle with Meade in its midst, gives 
cause to think of him as other than a less colorful but more successful McClellan, In 
the year before Gettysburg the Army of the Potomac fought four crucial battles, Bull 
Run, Antietam, Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville, and for each of them, as for 
Gettysburg, it had a different commander. Meade’s own words to his wife stated the 
most cogent reason for his appointment (although not quoted by the author) when he 
said that "no general officer .. . has been in more battles, or more exposed” than he. 
It was true; he was experienced. After General Reynolds went to Washington to be 
sure he, Reynolds, was not given the command, the President had no one else to re- 
place Hooker. Characteristically, when making Meade’s appointment, in view of the 
fact that the general was a native of Pennsylvania, Lincoln commented that Meade 
would probably do well “on his own dunghill" Although appointed only three days 
before the Battle of Gettysburg and, as Meade said, ignorant of “the exact conditions 
of the troops and position of the enemy,” Meade did do well. After Gettysburg Cleaves 
continues his narrative to the end of the war with Meade in charge of Grant’s army. 
The relationship between the two men is explored: Grant, the leader and man of ac- 
tion, and Meade, the good general who acted well in all instances. Meade justly earned 
the support of his superior but, perhaps unfairly, not that of the supporters of Sheridan. 
Meade remains a shadow from beginning to end, one that even Gettysburg and this 
book cannot disturb. 

Remsenburg, New York DoNarp N. Bicztow 


CUSTER: THE LIFE OF GENERAL GEORGE ARMSTRONG CUSTER. By Jay 
Monaghan. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. c. 1959. Pp. x, 469. $6.00.) Mona- 
ghan's Custer represents the fifth attempt at a full-length biography since the appear- 
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ance in 1876 of Frederic Whittaker's 4 Complete Life of Gen. George A. Custer. In a 
series of articles published in Galaxy between 1872 and 1874 Custer himself contributed 
the first specimen of Custeriana, of which no less than sixty-two items, exclusive of 
historical fiction and juvenile literature, appear in the Library of Congress card cata- 
Jogue. A substantial majority of Custer items are polemical treatments of Custer’s 
Last Stand, by all odds the most famous episode in his career. Probably the 150,000 
copies of the Casilly Adams and F. Otto Becker paintings of the massacre, distributed 
by the brewing firm of Anheuser-Busch, have been more influential in popularizing 
the Custer legend than anything written by his friends or detractors. Monaghan’s in- 
terpretation, that of an experienced writer who is notan academic historian, differs 
materially from the viewpoint of the last Custer biography, written by Frederic Van de 
Water just twenty-five years ago in the debunking style characteristic of that era. De- 
voting more than half of his 410 pages to Custer’s early life, including the Civil War 
years, Monaghan provides a perceptive and better-balanced treatment of the career and 
personality of the noted Indian fighter. Although the Monaghan volume will have 
popular appeal, it is far from being an unscholarly work. Making critical use of a 
larger body of evidence than any previous Custer biographer, Monaghan enlightens 
various aspects of Custer’s career, among them his prominent role in Civil War cavalry 
operations. Probably the book’s outstanding deficiency is its failure to illuminate the 
narrative with maps. Another questionable feature is the interpolation of dialogue ap- 
parently based in some instances on inference rather than documentary evidence. On 
the moot point of Custer’s responsibility for the concluding tragedy of his life, Mona- 
ghan implies that Custer did not actually disobey orders and ascribes the result to 
faulty intelligence concerning the number of hostile Indians. In the light of his mili- 
tary career as a whole, the wonder is not that the disaster occurred but that such a 
fate did not befall Custer many years earlier. 

Chatham College J. CUTLER ANDREWS 


VICKSBURG: A PEOPLE AT WAR, 1860-1865. By Peter F. Walker. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. c. 1960. Pp. xvi, 235. $5.00.) Between 1861 
and 1865 a respectable number of American civilians experienced military siege. That 
nearly all of them were Confederates is hardly surprising; the fundamentals of the situ- 
ation did not permit otherwise. But though the Confederacy as a whole may be re- 
garded as an emergency moat and bailey creation, surrounded by a superior enemy, 
there were four southern bastions that withstood closer and more prolonged siege than 
any others. These were Richmond, Petersburg, Atlanta, and Vicksburg, and it was 
Vicksburg that underwent the most intense experience of all. Vicksburg, declares ‚Pro- 
fessor Walker, was something special. It was special in its geography, in the unusual 
juxtaposition of bluff, meander, and bayou. It was politically special; though within 
a state that was second only to South Carolina in its capacity for grievance, Vicksburg 
in November of 1860 supported the Unionist ticket of Bell and Everett and two 
months later sent to the Secession Convention at Jackson a pair of delegates who did not 
believe in secession. Two years and three months later still the city stood unique in 
terms of bursting projectiles and simple suffering. Walker’s study of a civil community 
under hostile investment is likewise an uncommon phenomenon in a war bibliography 
which too often is dedicated to block diagrams and the professional squabbles of the 
highly ranked. To be sure, his approach is not unprecedented; Alfred Hoyt Bill and 
A. A. Hoehling have done the same for Richmond and Atlanta. But his Vicksburg is 
a strikingly deft performance. It is accomplished with style upon a foundation of honest 
scholarship. And it is done with brevity; seldom have I encountered so courageous a 
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culling of data. Indeed, it is to be hoped that the citizenry of Confederate Petersburg 
will presently acquire a historian of equal competence. 
Trinity College RoserT C. Brack III 


THE QUIET REBEL: WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS AS SOCIAL COMMEN- 
TATOR. By Robert L..Hough. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 1959. Pp. 137. 
$4.00.) Mr. Hough, who teaches English at the University of Nebraska, has written a 
tight little book that traces the views of William Dean Howells on American social 
problems from Howells youth in pre-Civil War America until his death in 1920. In 
his long and active intellectual life, Howells went through four distinct periods in 
which his attitudes about America and its social problems took on different perspec- 
tives. The first was that of childhood, youth, and young manhood lasting until 1865 in 
which Howells, according to Hough, saw the norms of small-town Ohio as those of 
the nation and therefore believed America to be in a golden age. By the 1870's, how- 
ever, Howells, the editor of the Atlantic Monthly, became increasingly aware of a set - 
of new problems introduced by the growing urban industrial society. But most of his 
writings continued to center on the problem of individual morality set apart from the 
social environment. Hough sees this dualism giving way at the end of the 1880’s 
when Howells was shocked into an awareness of the depth of these problems by such 
events as the Haymarket Riot. Then Howells coupled his writing to his views of the 
social problems. His words became those of social protest against the materialism and 
brutality of competitive capitalism, and his novels those of hope as he postulated a 
possible utopian solution for these problems. Hough makes his greatest contribution by 
documenting the fact that the fourth period of Howells’ social awareness, 1900-1920, 
was marked by a biting criticism of the values of the American economy. Howells be- 
came increasingly pessimistic or at least less utopian during these years but he did not 
cease to appeal to the American conscience. Hough has set as his tasks the chronicling 
of Howells’ attitudes on social problems throughout his long lifetime; this he has done 
well. He has neither tried to go below the surface in relating these attitudes to 
Howells’ art, nor in relating Howells to his historical context. It is hoped that Hough 
or someone else soon will struggle with these problems of major significance. 
University of Minnesota Davm W. NoBLE 


JOHN JAY CHAPMAN—AN AMERICAN MIND. By Richard B. Hovey. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 391. $6.50.) John Jay Chapman is usu- 
ally remembered as the eccentric Boston aristocrat who, in order to punish himself for 
striking a rival in love, held his hand in the fire until an amputation was necessary. 
He was also an unsuccessful reformer, a fairly prolific writer of essays, and, in his 
declining years, a neurotic foe of immigrants and Catholics. Despite his frustra- 
tions and vagaries, he has been fervently admired by William and Henry James, 
Herbert Croly, Edmund Wilson, and others. In this first complete biography, Dr. 
Hovey tries to explain this admiration. Hovey’s “mental biography” is clearly not in- 
tended primarily as either political or literary history. Nor is it, despite the temptations 
of the subject and considerable halfhearted effort, a psychoanalytical study. When 
Hovey deals with politics, literary currents, or inner motivation he is often thin. His 
description of reform in the nineties is drawn from very few books, including one 
standard text and one pocket summary of American history. He relates Chapman to 
critical movements in one period by running quickly through a list of critics drawn 
from a history of American literature. His fairly frequent suggestions of psychoanalyti- 
cal interpretation seem too much influenced by one semipopular book. In all these: 
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fields, one should do either more or less. Yet these defects are not as damaging as one 
might expect. Neither Chapman’s political life nor his position among critical schools 
ig important. He is important as a specimen of a type: the American prophet. This 
means a gifted writer, at odds with his own time, sometimes difficult and eccentric, at 
his best illuminating, and in the long run influential. With regard to such prophets, we 
are not primarily interested in the details of their lives or even in the inner springs of 
their prophecy, but in what they said. Hovey is most successful when he presents Chap- 
man straight, by summary and quotation. At his best, it becomes clear, Chapman was a 
successor both of Emerson and Garrison, a forerunner of such critics as Randolph 
Bourne and the young Van Wyck Brooks. His favorite targets were commercialism, 
conventional culture, and mob cruelty, and he scored direct hits on all three. Hovey’s 
useful presentation, the most complete so far, should send readers back to Chapman’s 
own puzzling and fascinating works. 
, University of California, Berkeley Henry F. May 


PORTRAIT OF AMERICA: LETTERS OF HENRY SIENKIEWICZ. Edited and 
translated by Charles Morley. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1959. Pp. xix, 
300. $5.00.) In 1876-1878 Henry Sienkiewicz visited the United States. His letters, pub- 
lished in Warsaw newspapers, are here made available in English for the first time in 
book form. Sienkiewicz, who was then thirty years old, came to America to find a loca- 
tion for a colony in California. The colony soon failed. Sienkiewicz traveled about and 
wrote more letters. His views, originally based on those of Tocqueville and Dickens, 
were modified as he investigated and reflected. Depressed with conditions in his home- 
land, he came to ask why the American experiment had been successful. Sienkiewicz 
was an acute observer, and he could write. The editor and translator has caught the 

r literary quality. The book will rightly attract the scholarly historian and the reader 
who just enjoys books of travel. Sienkiewicz on California is as informative as Tocque- 
ville on New York and the Middle West. — 

Washington, D. C. BCS 


REPUBLICANS FACE THE SOUTHERN QUESTION—THE NEW DEPAR- 

TURE YEARS, 1877-1897. By Vincent P. De Santis. [Johns Hopkins University Studies 

in Historical and Political Science, Series LXXVII (1959), Number 1.] (Baltimore, 
Md.: Johns Hopkins Press. 1959. Pp. 275, viii. Cloth $5.00, paper $4.00.) This volume 
successfully illuminates the attempts by a series of Republican Presidents to develop 

y support in the South for their party after the restoration of “home rule” to the states. 
| The different policies applied by Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, and Harrison are clarified 
and their effectiveness 1s appraised. The author recognizes tbe dilemmas of those po- 
litical leaders and fairly shows their compromises and opportunism. The failure of 
cach is explained. The book lacks a bibliography but the ample footnotes cite the rele- 

vant presidential papers, the papers of John Sherman and William E. Chandler, and 
those of Marmaduke J. Hawkins in the State Archives, Raleigh, North Carolina, as 

well as a variety of periodicals and reputable secondary works. Perhaps with a view to 
gaining authenticity, the author has resorted to a superabundance of quotations from 
persons and publications. His own analyses, even when less felicitously expressed, carry 
more weight. The book achieves its author's avowed purpose, that of demonstrating 

that Republican failure in the South did not result from lack of persistent effort to 

win allies there between 1877 and 1897. He is able also to trace the recent Republican 
support of independents in southern states to precedents set during the Arthur adminis- 

A tration. If he has, in fact, penetrated below the surface of events, he has still left him- 
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self with a great deal of worth-while work to be done before he completes a definitive 
treatment of his theme. 
Washington, D. C. GzoncE F. Howe 


COTTON MANUFACTURING IN THE SOUTHEAST: AN HISTORICAL 
ANALYSIS. By Jack Blicksilver. [Studies in Business and Economics, Bulletin Number 
5.] (Atlanta: Georgia State College of Business Administration. 1959. Pp. viii, 176.) As 
stated in the preface, this work is not intended to be a definitive history of the southern 
cotton textile industry. It would, indeed, have been impossible in such a short work to 
present a thorough historical treatment of this important aspect of the South's econ- 
omy. Instead Professor Blicksilver discusses such various aspects of the industry as or- 
ganization, technological change, marketing, and labor in four chronological periods 
beginning in 1880, The first period, covering the years to 1910, saw the steady, though 
often turbulent, growth of this leading New South enterprise. The years from 1910 to 
1923 are characterized as “the lusty young manhood” of the industry, marked by in- 
creasing gains over the New England mills. The southern mills won definite supremacy 
between 1923 and 1940, but the period was marked by severe depression in the in- 
dustry in both sections. The final part describes the economic revival of cotton textiles 
during World War II and postwar problems growing out of increased competition 
from abroad and from synthetic fibers, A major theme is the chronic rivalry between 
New England and southern mills. Another theme, implied but never fully developed, 
is the evolution of the southern textile industry from a unique and favored position to 
one more similar to other large industrial enterprises that must advance by utilizing 
research and promotional techniques. Woven into the narrative is much statistical ma- 
terial that probably could have been presented more effectively in tabular form. The 
author has relied largely on secondary accounts, but the book cannot be called a com- 
prehensive synthesis. Nor is it primarily interpretative, although some significant in- 
sights and interpretations appear from time to time. Better organization and presenta- 
tion could have made major ideas and themes more meaningful There is no 
bibliography. 

University of Houston ALLEN J, GOING 


THE HAWAIIAN REVOLUTION (1893-94). By William Adam Russ, Jr. (Sel- 
insgrove, Pa.: Susquehanna University Press. 1959. Pp. v, 372. $5.00.) This is a careful 
and meticulous narrative of the sequence of events, beginning with the background of 
the Hawaiian Revolution of 1893 and closing with the partisan debate in Congress on 
Grover Cleveland's Hawaiian policy, subjects in which Professor Russ has long 
been interested. His research has been thorough; the only possible significant source 
that he appears to have neglected is the letters of missionaries in the islands, some of 
whom were shrewd observers of the local political scene and who held mixed views 
about the wisdom of annexation. There have been many brief studies of aspects of the 
Revolution, both in the form of articles and of chapters in monographs, This is, bow- 
ever, the first important book-length treatment of the Revolution and its aftermath 
since W. D. Alexander’s History of the Later Years of the Hawaiian Monarchy, pub- 
lished in 1896 as an apology for the annexationists. So much has been written about the 
causes of the Revolution, the United States minister’s mysterious role in it, the policy 
of President Cleveland (which the author justifiably calls quixotic), and the ill-fated 
effort to restore the Queen that it probably is impossible for anyone at this late date to un- 
cover new information. There are other aspects of the story that have been less thoroughly 
explored. These include the activities of the Hawaiian representatives in Washington 
and the tedious debates in the House and Senate after Cleveland referred the hopelessly 
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confused issue of Hawaiian policy to Congress. In his discussion of these points, the 
author breaks new ground. From time to time Russ interjects his own interpretation 
of the events he is describing; he has a three-page summary in which he states cate- 
gorically his judgments of the principal issues which have long been the subject of 
controversy. Informed students of Hawaiian history will find little in his judgments to 
which they can take exception. Those who recall an earlier article by Russ (Pacific 
Historical Review, XII, 339-50) will be interested to note that he now appears to place 
greater emphasis upon corruption in the Queen's government and less upon the fear 
of "Mongolization" of the islands as a cause of the annexationist movement. Students 
of Hawaiian history and of American expansion will be pleased that the author prom- 
ises a sequel to this useful book, which is to deal with events less well known. 
Vanderbilt University HaroLD WHITMAN BRADLEY 


THE CALUMET REGION: INDIANA'S LAST FRONTIER, By Powell A. Moore. 
[Indiana Historical Collections, Volume XXXIX.] ([Indianapolis:] Indiana Historical - 
Bureau. 1959. Pp. xiii, 654. $6.00 postpaid.) The Calumet Region is essentially the ac- 
count of the factors, with an emphasis upon the economic, that transformed the 
swamps and dunes of Lake County into the highly industrialized area comprising pres- 
ent-day East Chicago, Gary, Hammond, and Whiting. The story is well documented, 
well organized, well written, and interpretative. The author has combed manuscripts, 
newspapers, and a wealth of other source material to arrive at his prudent conclusions. 
The early economic development was painfully slow. Rapid growth came only after 
each city was dominated by one leading industry. Although Hammond’s beginnings 
can be traced to the packing industry, it became one of Indiana’s leading cities only 
because of steel. East Chicago is also associated with steel, and in 1906 Gary was liter- 
ally created by that industry. (The Gary story is most impressive.) Whiting, of course, 
owes its importance to the Standard Oil Refineries. The generalizations dealing with 
controversial subjects are well considered. In a few instances, however, the author does 
not take full advantage of his opportunities. This is especially true of the discussion of 
the major strikes. Many will regret that The Calumet Region carries the story only 
through 1933, since few urban histories give such an abundance of raw material for 


professional historians and, at the sarne time, satisfy the requirements of the more 
general reader. 


Wayne State University SIDNEY GLAZER 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT’S WORLD ORDER. By Willard Range. (Athens: 
University of Georgia Press. c. 1959. Pp. xiii, 219. $4.50.) We have in this book a sum- 
mary account of Franklin Roosevelt’s ideas on world affairs, from his student days on- 
ward, with emphasis on the World War H period. In his brief opening chapters Pro- 
fessor Range sketches FDR's thinking on “the breakdown of world order" after the 
peace of 1919 and on the implications of this for the United States. He finds Roosevelt's 
explanations eight in number, some of them mutually contradictory: the leniency 
shown by the Allies toward Germany, the "corruption" of the League of Nations 
(largely due to the failure of the United States to join), the rise of economic nationalism 
(for which he partially blamed American high tariffs), the unresponsiveness of most 
governments (an exception being the New Deal, of course) to modern problems, the 
control of affairs in some countries by groups of evil men, the arms race, the decline in 
the moral and spiritual fiber of some peoples (especially in Europe), and the lures of 
pacifism, After these tantalizing chapters, which raise more questions than they an- 
swer, Range examines FDR's ideas for a new world order. Following a general treat- 
ment of Roosevelt's approach, Range builds his story around the major themes that are 
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his chapter titles: “The Good Neighbor Ideal in International Relations,” "The Eradi- 
cation of Evil Forces,” “World Disarmament,” “The Abolition of Imperialism,” 
“World-Wide Democracy and Freedom,” “A Global New Deal,” and “A Collective 
Security System.” A brief conclusion develops the idea that the President’s hopes for 
the future were pinned to his belief that the peoples led astray by the Axis dictators 
could be redeemed only after a period of psychotherapy, after which the world might 
indeed be made safe for democracy. A double-columned set of backnotes, an arrange- 
ment which makes them as useful as backnotes can ever be made, plus a short inade- 
quate index round out the book. The result is a kind of source book, of interest to all 
who are concerned with the study of international relations in this century. In addition 
to the obvious published sources, Range has made use of the President’s personal files, 
the President’s secretary’s files, and the press conference transcripts at Hyde Park. He 
has apparently not used the unindexed official files at Hyde Park, the pertinent series in 
the National Archives, or any other manuscript collections, and he has not interviewed 
any of the people close to FDR. Range is scarcely definitive anywhere, but his modesty 
and straightforwardness, his willingness to go where the evidence leads, and his ad- 
mirable refusal to get off the main subject produce an appealing book. Roosevelt is un- 
mistakably a hero to the author, who has made a case for a leader who reflected public 
opinion, even when it clearly seemed contradictory and self-defeating, almost as much 
as he led it. Range has not tried to provide us with all the answers to the problems he 
raises about Roosevelt's thinking, but he has given us, in this tentative and unpretenti- 
ous book, some very interesting data. If he is long on compilation and short on analysis, 
he has provided a point of departure for further scholarship. 

University of Washington Rosert E. BURKE 


TIME RUNS OUT IN CBI. By Charles F. Romanus and Riley Sunderland. |U. S. 
Army in World War II: China-Burma-India Theater.] (Washington, D. C.: Office of 
the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 1959. Pp. xvii, 428. $6.75.) 
'The last of three adroitly written volumes begins with the division of the CBI Theater 
into the India-Burma and China Theaters and the consequent assumption of command 
in the latter by Lieutenant General Albert C. Wedemeyer on October 31, 1944. It ends 
after V-J Day on a scene of frustrated confusion: abandonment of the drive on Fort 
Bayard, dismantling of the elaborate apparatus that Wedemeyer had created (on the 
foundation laid by Stilwell) to ready the United States-sponsored Chinese divisions for 
combat, obsolescence of the Ledo Road before its utilization in the 1945-1946 dry sea- 
son, and the agonies of a commander of an overseas theater whose government, like its 
citizens, had not determined its postwar role in East Asia. Able, sincere, often brilliant, 
particularly at the conference table, Wedemeyer created order out of the confusion he 
had inherited from Lieutenant General Joseph W. (Vinegar Joe) Stilwell. At India- 
Burma Theater headquarters, Lieutenant General Daniel I. Sultan and his successor, 
Lieutenant General Raymond A. Wheeler, worked hard to support the China Theater 
and secure the north Burma ground line of communications. This official study is a 
masterpiece of compression and synthesis. It deals authoritatively and in broad perspec- 
tive with the major problems the two theater commanders faced. 'The authors appar- 
ently weighed and utilized all the available pertinent official sources as well as a mass 
of interviews, studies, and books by principal Allied and Japanese officers and officials. 
Students of military history or of mainland China, staff officers, foreign service person- 
nel, and administrators will find this an invaluable tool. The authors identify nu- 
merous topics that deserve additional study and frequently present conflicting interpre- 
tations by participants in a given incident. As in the preceding volumes of the sub- 
services, many interesting sections deal with the timely subject of military assistance. 
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The experiences and techniques of Liman von Sanders, T. E. Lawrence, Edward L. 
Spears, and the German Military Mission to China (1928-1938) were drawn upon 
heavily by both Stilwell and Wedemeyer, whose procedures, in turn, have been refined 
and applied by Van Fleet and others. 

Texas Woman's University FENTON KEYES 


THE NEWCOMERS: NEGROES AND PUERTO RICANS IN A CHANGING 
METROPOLIS. By Oscar Handlin. [New York Metropolitan Region Study, Number 
3.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. xiii, 171. $4.00.) This brief 
but comprehensive consideration of the Negro and the Puerto Rican in the New York 
metropolitan region benefits from Oscar Handlin’s long orientation in the study of up- 
rooted and newly replanted elements in our society. By discussing these newcomers 
against the background of migration since the 1820's he is able to show that their be- 
havior resembles in many ways that of groups that ultimately were integrated success- 
fully into the urban community. He nevertheless makes it clear that history is here re- 
peating itself with a difference; for color prejudice and the increasing rigidity of the 
economy have slowed the rate of social mobility of the Negro and Puerto Rican; and 
these factors have dulled the incentive which, for earlier migrant groups, sprang from 
a clearer conviction that adequate living conditions were potentially attainable. He sees 
the expansion of the metropolis as adding an obstacle, in view of the increasing identi- 
fication of suburban living with the achievement of social status and the difficulty, for 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans, of developing cohesive ethnic communities in the suburbs. 
On this latter point, Handlin bears down hard—perhaps too hard—on~his thesis that 
the cohesiveness of the ethnic group has been and continues to be (even in the suburbs) 
the major instrument of the adjustment of newcomers to the urban environment, that . 
without such cohésiveness a group fails to develop the voluntary associations, community 
institutions, and leadership which provide an "understanding of the problems of metro- 
politan life and aid in dealing with them." Indeed, it is their failure to achieve in this 
area as fast as their predecessors that, in Handlin's opinion, chiefly differentiates the 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans from earlier migrants to New York City. He detects some 
progress in this direction but points to the need for greater occupational mobility, better 
education, improved housing, and a relaxation of color prejudice if a sense of group 
pride is to be realized. He recognizes but does not really resolve the dilemma inherent 
in reconciling physical group identification with the ideal of racial integration as far as 
these particular people are concerned. 

New York University BAYRD STILL 
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NARCISO LÓPEZ Y SU ÉPOCA '(1850-1851). Volume III. By Herminio Portell 
Vilá, (Havana: Compañia Editora de Libros y Folletos. 1958. Pp. 796. 6 Pesos.) The 
present hefty volume completes the author's long study of the subject, the first volume 
of which appeared in 1930, and the second in 1952. Actually the author tells us the 
study began in his childhood in Cárdenas, an important scene of the Narciso López 
story. The thesis is frequently stated: Narciso López was the real precursor of Cuban 
independence and did not favor annexation to the United States as claimed by certain 

pseudo-historians.” Not willing to join their ranks, 1 am willing to accept the point as 
established, admitting the excellent presentation and abundant documentation provided 
by the author. More interesting to a resident.of the southern United States are the fas- 
cinating glimpses given of leaders and politics of the 1848-1851 period. Not only is 
there enough on espionage, dramatic raids, and political maneuvering to inspire a 
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shelf of paper-backed thrillers, but the leads for further study by southern historians 
are impressive. The author has combed manuscripts in the Library of Congress and 
other places for the López story; graduate students could with profit follow bis tracks 
and the trail of Stephen Mallory of Florida, Mirabeau Bonaparte Lamar of Louisiana 
and Texas, and hundreds of other leaders of the time drawn into the López plans, so 
closely related to the burning issues of the period between the Mexican and Civil Wars. 
Gainesville, Florida Roserr E. McNicorr 


HISTORIA DE LA GUERRA DE LOS DIEZ ANOS (DESDE LA ASAMBLEA 
DE GUAIMARO HASTA LA DESTITUCIÓN DE CÉSPEDES). By Francisco ]. Ponte 
Dominguez. [Publicaciones de la Academia de la Historia de Cuba.] (Havana: the 
Academia. 1958. Pp. x, 481.) This volume won the Rodolfo Rodríguez de Armas 
Prize of the Academia de la Historia de Cuba for 1954. The only work submitted 
in the contest, it adds little to the two-volume Guerra de los Diez Años, 1868-1878, 
by Ramiro Guerra y Sánchez, published in 1950-1952. Ponte Domínguez devoted 
more space to the military campaigns and to international affairs than to changes in 
social institutions. Works published in Spain buttress his condemnation of Spanish 
“atrocities.” The author asserted that the superiority in men and arms compelled 
the revolutionists to resort to scorched earth guerrilla warfare. Spain was determined 
to maintain Cuba and Puerto Rico as “integral” parts of the Spanish Empire. More 
strident than Guerra y Sánchez in denouncing Fish and Grant, Ponte Dominguez ap- 
pears not to have read Allan Nevins’ Hamilton Fish: The Inner History of the Grant 
Administration. Some of the Spanish American nations gave ineffective support to the 
cause of the revolutionists. Colombia in 1870 recognized their status as belligerents 
and proposed in the same year a military alliance of the Spanish American nations 
for the liberation of Cuba and Puerto Rico. This proposal failed as did a motion in 
the Colombian legislature to seek the aid of President Guzmán Blanco of Venezuela 
in raising twenty thousand troops to break the blockade of Cuba. Similarly the attempt 
by some Spanish American nations for joint mediation with the United States proved 
unfruitful. The appendix gives the text of laws enacted by the unicameral legislature 
that succeeded the Constitutional Convention of Guáimaro on April 11, 1869, The 
most important of these laws dealt with marriage and divorce, free public schools for 
all through the primary grades in order to prepare an intelligent citizenry, protection 
of the rights of emancipated slaves, an electoral law, the reorganization of the gov- 
ernment and of the army. Ponte Domínguez did not examine at length in the text 
the extent to which changes in social institutions became effective, probably because 
the revolution failed to win independence by 1873 (or by 1878). The deposition of 
Céspedes in 1873 resulted primarily from a bitter conflict between a strong executive 
and a legislature determined to curb his powers. Céspedes precipitated his downfall 
when he accused representatives of being “‘a handful of ambitious men, at odds with 
one another, and [imbued] with criminal intentions.” Ponte Domínguez concluded 
that the president's acceptance of his deposition warrants him an honorable place in 
Cuban history. 

Howard University Rayrorp W. LocAN 


-FREEDOM AND REFORM IN LATIN AMERICA. Edited by Frederick B. Pike. 
[International Studies of the Committee on International Relations, University of 
Notre Dame.] (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 308. 
$6.00.) The editor’s elucidation of the theme of this volume of essays makes one 
wonder whether "freedom and reform" in the title might not better have been "reform 
versus freedom.” Clarifying the “profoundly ambiguous" word reform, he dis. 
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tinguishes between "inner reform," based on self-discipline, which, "the philosophers 
tell us, brings true freedom," and "external reform of the physical environment and 
institutional structure," which curbs freedom. In the editor's opinion the latter type 
of reform is the one with which Latin America, in common with most of the rest 
of the modern world, has been mainly concerned, and Latin American efforts at ex- 
ternal reform "have generated the unavoidable concomitant of greater government 
control administered by apostolic bureaucrats.” Some of the contributors agree with 
the editor, some disagree, and some do not come to grips with the question at all. 
Within each of the first two groups there are differences in the degree of agreement 
or disagreement, as well as in the way in which the question is approached. The 
strongest and most direct agreement comes from William S. Stokes, who, in "Democ- 
racy, Freedom, and Reform in Latin America," concludes that "the heart of all the 
great political ideologies in Latin America of recent decades" has been the achieve- 
ment of higher living standards through an extension of government control, with 
the result that “the possibilities for individual liberty and freedom, whether expressed 
in economic or political areas, become less in Latin America." At the other extreme, 
Alceu Amoroso Lima, discussing "Voices of Liberty and Reform in Brazil,” reaches 
just as surely the conclusion that "Freedom and reform are complementaries. Every 
social reform that does not bring as a result an increase in freedom will not be long 
enduring." In between stands Richard D. Adams ("Freedom and Reform in Rural 
Latin America”), who argues that the agrarian and other welfare reforms "do not 
have the achievement of freedom as their overt rationale" and “are not significant 
because they are providing Latin Americans with greater freedom, but because they 
are providing a way by which the degree of freedom that is already enjoyed can be 
maintained in a changing world." Most of the other chapters discuss the central theme 
topically. The most relevant and substantial, in my opinion, are those on cultural 
heterogeneity (Charles C. Cumberland) and constitutionalism (Ferdinand A. Her- 
mens). There are also interesting background chapters on sources of revolution (the 
editor) and urbanism and industrialization (Wendell C. Gordon), and a chapter 
on education (Pedro A. Cebollero) that misses the mark. For good. reasons there are 
individual chapters on three countries: in addition to Brazil these include Uruguay 
(Russell H. Fitzgibbon) and Bolivia (Arthur Karasz). On the whole this book provides 
a good introduction to the historical background as well as to the present terms of one 
of modern Latin America's major problems. 


University of Pennsylvania ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 
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6^ ANN CARRIGAN. Some Medical Remedies 
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quisse d'Histoire Economique et Sociale. Jour. 
World Hist., V, no. 2, 1959. 

HaxoLo Fert. History of the Treatment of 
Heart Disease in the Nineteenth Century. 
Bull. Hist. Medicine, Jan—Feb. 1960. 

Herserr Feis. The Secret That Traveled 
to Potsdam. Foreign Aff., Jan. 1960. 

Exco.z V, Ferrario et al, Harvey's De- 
bate with Hoffman on the Circulation. Jour. 
Hist. Medicine, Jan. 1960. 

AxzL v. HARNACK. Gedanken über die 
Gestaltung des Geschichtsstudiums. Welt als 
Gesch., no. 1, 1960. 

F, Haske. The History of Forestry in the 
World: A Short Survey. Jour. World Hist., 
V, pt. 3, 1960. 

Bory Howarp Hir, Jr. Ambroise Paré: 
Sawbones or Scientist, Jour. Hist. Medicine, 
Jan. 1960. 

Wrrotp Kora. Histoire et économie: La 
longue durée. Ann.: Éc., soc, civil, Mar.- 
Apr. 1960. 

Jean Laune. En Afrique Noire: Arts plas- 
tiques et Histoire. Ibid., Oct.-Dec. 1959. 

R. E. McGrew. The First Cholera Epi- 
demic and Social History. Bull. Hust. Medi- 
cine, Jan.-Feb. 1960. 

Jom H. MioDENDORF. Dr. Johnson and 
Mercantilism. Jonr. Hist. Ideas, Jan-Mar. 
1960. 

GENEVIEVE Murer Bibliography of the 
History of Medicine of the United States and 
Canada, 1958. Bull. Hist. Medicine, Nov— 
Dec. 1959. 

A. B. Panr. Notes on Certain Problems of 
Africa. Jour. World Hist., V, pt. 3, 1960. 

Dexren Perkins. The Satisfactions of a 
Teacher of History. Educ. Rec., Jan. 1960. 

Warr W. Rosrow. Histoire ct sciences so- 
ciales. Ann.: Éc., soc., civil., Oct-Dec. 1959. 

GEORGE A. RorHzock, Jr. Seventeenth- 
Century India through French Eyes. Histo- 
rian, Feb. 1960. 

WARREN Scuirr. An East German Survey 
Concerning Recent Soviet Historical Writings 
on Latin America. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 
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BERNADOTTE E. Schmitt. The Peace Trea- 
ties of 1919-1920. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 
Feb. 15, 1960. 

Thomas SowELL. Marr's "Increasing Mis- 
ery” Doctrine. Am. Econ. Rev., Mar. 1960. 

A. G. SPIRKIN. The Origin of Language. 
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J. A. La Nauzz. The Study of Australian 
History, 1929-1959. Hist. Stud., Australia 
and New Zealand, Nov. 1959. 

J. R. Marrozy. The Appointment of the 
Governor General: Responsible Government, 
Autonomy, and the Royal Prerogative. Ca- 
nadian Jour. Econ. and Pol. Sci., Feb. 1960. 

Ross M. Martin. Legal Enforcement of 
Union Security in Australia. Industrial and 
Labor Relations Rev., Jan. 1960. 

Er.zEN McCracken. The Woodlands of 
Ireland circa 1600. Irish Hist. Stud., Sept. 
1959. 

S. C. McCurrocu, Unguarded Comments 
on the Administration of New South Wales, 
1839-46: The Gipps-La Trobe Private Cor- 
respondence. Hist. Stud., Australia and New 
Zealand, Nov. 1959. 


LOLS 


T. B. Mirzer. The Egyptian Question and 
British Foreign Policy, 1892-1894. Jour, Mod. 
Hist., Mar. 1960." 

ELAINE ALLAN MITCHELL. New Evidence 
on the Mackenzie-McTavish Break. Canadian 
Hist. Rev., Mar. 1960. 

ELLEN M. OLpmam. Bicentennial of the 
Siege of Quebec. Boston Pub. Lib. Quar., Jan. 
1960. 

Wınmm Ormspy. The Problem of Cana- 
dian Union, 1822-1828, Canadian Hist. Rev., 
Dec. 1958. 

ALAN RICHARDSON, Some Psycho-Social As- 
pects of British Emigration to Australia, Brit- 
ish Jour. Sociology, Dec. 1959. 

HerBenr Rorm. The Labour Churches and 
New Zealand. Internat. Rev. Social Hist., IV, 
pt. 3, 1959. 

KHALID Bin SAYEED. See South Asian list. 

Hanoup J. ScnHuriz. The Social Credit 
Back-benchers’ Revolt, 1937. Canadian Hist. 
Rev., Mar. 1960. 

Donatp H. Simpson. Henry Press Wright: 
First Archdeacon of Columbia. British Co- 
lumbia Hist. Quar., July-Oct. 1955. 

Donormv Braxry Saru. Harry Guillod's 
Journal of a Trip to Cariboo, 1862. Ibid. 

K. W. 'Tavion. Economic Scholarship in 
Canada. Canadian Jour. Econ. and Pol. Sa., 
Feb. 1960. 

J. H. Warre. Daniel O'Connell and the 
Repeal Party. Irish Hist. Stud., Sept. 1959. 


BOOKS 


Barnes, THomas G. (ed.). Somerset Assize 
Orders, 1629—1640. Somerset Record Society, 
Vol. LXV. Frome, Eng.: Butler and Tanner. 
1959. Pp. xxxvi, 88. 

Bonn, Haroro L. The Literary Art of Ed- 
ward Gibbon. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1960. Pp. 167. 

Boyz, GERTRUDE M. (ed.). Assisted by 
Manjonrg Corszck. A Bibliography of Cana- 
diana, First Supplement: Being Items in the 
Public Library of Toronto, Canada, Relating 
to the Early History and Development of 
Canada. Introd. by Henry C. CAMPBELL, 
Toronto: the Public Library. 1959. Pp. 333. 

Brown, P. L. (ed.) Clyde Company Pa- 
pers. Vol. IV, 1846-50. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1959. Pp. xviii, 619. $7.20. 

BurLERr, Sm James. A History of England, 
1815-1939. Home University Library of Mod- 
ern Knowledge, No. 135. 2d ed.; New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. 2 ae $1.40. 

COWEN, ZELMAN, Federal Jurisdiction in 
Australia. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1959. Pp. xv, 212. $5.20. 

pEForn, Miriam ALLEN. The Overbury Af- 
fair: The Murder Trial That Rocked the 
Court of King James 1. Philadelphia: Chilton 
Co. c. 1960. Pp. 150. $3.50. 

ExwaLL, Emerr. The Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary of English Place-Names. ath ed.; New 
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York: Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. 

1,546. $8.00. See rev. of rst ed. (1936), 
AHR, XLIII (Oct. 1937), 191. 

HILLES, FaEepERICK W. (cd.). New Light 
on Dr. Johnson: MAE on the Occasion of 
` His 250th Birthday. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press. 1959. Pp. xii, 348. $6.00. 

HomesHaw, Ernesr James. The Corpora- 
tion of the Borough and Foreign of Walsall. 
Walsall, Staffordshire, Eng.: the County Bor- 
ough. 1960. Pp. xii, 188. 265.64. 

LirrLE, Bryan. Crusoe’s Captain: Being 
the Life of Woodes Rogers, Seaman, Trader, 
Colontal Governor, London: Odhams. 1960. 
Pp. 240. 215. 

McCoLLum, Jonn I., Jr. (ed.). The Age of 
Elizabeth: Selected Source Materials in Eliza- 
bethan Social and Literary History. Houghton 
Mifflin Research Ser. No. 1. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. c. 1960. Pp. x, 152. $1.75. Textbook. 

Monsy, A. N. L. (comp.). Cambridge Col- 
lege Libraries: Aids for Research Students. 
Cambridge, Eng.: W. Heffer and Sons. 1960. 
Pp. xv, 55. 8s5.6d. 


ye 


Other Recent Publications 


Porz, WitLARD Busser (ed.). The Diary 
of Benjamin Robert Haydon. Vol. I, 1808- 
1815; Vol. II, 1816-1824. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1960. Pp. xxvi, 
495; 553. $20.00 the set. 

Reap, Convers. The Government of Eng- 
land under Elizabeth. Folger Booklets on Tu- 
dor and Stuart Civilization. Washington, 
D. C.: Folger Shakespeare Library. 1960. Pp. 
46. 75 cents. 

SraceY, C. P. (ed. with an introd.). Rec- 
ords of the Nile Voyageurs, 1884-1885: The 
Canadian Voyageur Contingent in the Gordon 
Relief Expedition. Publications of the Cham- 
plain Society, Vol. XXXVII. Toronto: the 
Society. 1959. Pp. x, 285, xvi. 

SroNE, Lurr C. English Sports and Recre- 
ations. Folger Booklets on Tudor and Stuart 
Civilization. Washington, D. C.: Folger 
Shakespeare Library. 1960. Pp. 29, 21 plates. 
75 cents. 

SYDENHAM, Laura. Shaftesbury and Its Ab- 
bey. Lingfield, Surrey, Eng.: Oakwood Press. 
1959. Pp. 132. 155. 


France 
Beatrice F. Hyslop 


ARTICLES 

E. CoónNaxRT. Le rayonnement d'Anvers 
dans le Nord de la France au xvi” siecle. Rev. 
du Nord, Oct—Dec. 1959. 

NATALIE ZEMON Davis. See Medieval list. 

Jacgues CarLLÉ, Le consul J.-B. Estelle et 
le commerce de la France au Maroc à la fin 
du xvn* siècle. Rev. fr. d'hisz. d'outre-mer, 1st 
quar., 1959. 

Cyri FALLs. The Affair of December 11th: 
An Episode in the Fronde, 1649. History To- 
day, Apr. 1960. 

RoLr ANGER. Die Publizistik der Pariser 
Fronde. Publizistik, no. 3, 1959. 

R. WarLomoNT. Gilbert de Choiseul, évêque 
de Tournai, Bossuet et la déclaration de 
l'Assemblée générale du Clergé de France. 
Rev. du Nord, Oct.-Dec. 1959. 

R DzscapEnLAs. La contrebande du sel 
aux sources de la Sals, 1750-1850. Ann. du 
Midt, no. a—3, 1959. 

PIERRE CHEVALLIER. Une promotion sous 
Louis XV (1752-53). Rev. d'hist. mod. et 
contemp., July-Sept. 1959. 

Kurr von Raumer. Zum Geschichtsbild der 
Enzyklopädisten. Hist. Zettsch., Oct. 1959. 

Jean VipALENC. La Révolution francaise 
vue d'une ville de province (Montauban). 
Rev. d'hist. de. el foc., no. 3, 1959. 

RoBERT CARABIE. L'enregistrement au bail- 
liage de Caen des édits de mai 1788. Ann. 
de Normandie, Dec. 1959. 

Beatrice F. Hysop. The American Press 


and the French Revolution of 1789. Proc. 
Am. Philos. Soc., Feb. 15, 1960. 

Louis HAUTECOEUR. Pourquoi les académies 
furent-elles supprimées en 1793? Rev. deux 
mondes, Dec. 15, 1959. i 

ARNAUD DE Lesraprs. Un attentat sous la 
Terreur. Ibid., Feb. 1, 1960. 

Zosa SZAJKOWSKI. Occupational Problems 
of Jewish Emancipation in France, 1789- 
1800 (II, The Demographic Aspects of Jewish 
Emancipation . . .). Hist. Judaica, Oct. 1959. 

Marc BouLoisgau. A propos du Tiers cou- 
tumier Normand et des émigrés. Ann. de 
Normandie, Oct. 1959. 

ALFRED DE CurzoN. Les prodromes de la 
Révolution, le camp-volant de Bretagne 
(1790-1791). Ann. de Bretagne, Sept. 1959. 

Leo Gersnoy. The Paris Sans-Culottes. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 1960. 

H. Corses. La Cour d'assises des Côtes du 
Nord de 1811 à 1832. Ann. de Bretagne, 
Sept. 1959. 

J. J. HEMARDINQUER. Crédit industriel et 
spéculation de 1799 4 1813: Le cas Boyer- 
Fonfréde. Ann. du Midi, no. 1, 1959. 

M. G. Fry and J. P. Fox. The Grand Army 
and the Invasion of Russia. History Today, 
Apr. 1960. 

GABRIEL RICHARD. Une conspiration poli- 
cre à Nancy en 1816. Ann. de l'Est, no, 3, 
1959- 

A. J. Tunesco. La bourgeoisie du Nord au 
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Articles and Other Books Received 


milieu de la Monarchie de Juillet. Rev. du 
Nord, Oct.-Dec. 1959. 

Guy FRAMBOURG. Un commissaire du gou- 
vernement provisoire de la République. Gué- 
pin. Ann. de Bretagne, Sept. 1959. 

Remo VIRTANEN. Tocqueville and the Ro- 
mantics. Symposium, Fall 1959. 

CoxTR FLEURY and Louis SonoLer. L'an- 
nexation de la Savoie, 1860-1960. Historia, 
no, 160, [1960]. 

R. Tremp£. Du Royalisme à la République 
ou le "ralliement" du Marquis de Solages, 
député de la 2° conscription d'Albi (Tarn). 
Ann. du Midi, no. 1, 1959. 

H. Brunschwic. Le parti colonial français. 
Rev. fr. d'hist. d'outre-mer, ist quar., 1959. 

GUILLAUME DE TARDE. La pensée politique 
de Lyautey. Rev, deux mondes, Feb. 1, 1960. 

Ann. de l'écon. collective, Sept.-Oct. 1959. 
Pour le centenaire de la naissance de Jean 
Jaurès. Article by Edgard Milhaud on Jaurès, 
and two articles by Jaurés, 

A. Z. MANFRED. Jean Jaurés, the Fighter 
against Reaction and War. Nov. i noveish. 
ist., nO. 5, 1959. 

TufÉnPsE VAUTRIN. Les élections législatives 
en Meurthe-et-Moselle: L'évolution vers la 
gauche (1929-36). Ann. de l'Est, no. 3, 1959. 

M. Tu. Cuanonp. Les services des P. G. A 
Vichy (prisonniers de guerres). Rev. d'hist. 
deux. guerre mond., Jan. 1960. 

P. Lamorre. La documentation sur les 
a 2 au ministére des anciens combattants. 

Prerrk Menpts-France. The Crises of 
France, 1945-59. Internat. Aff. (London), 
July 1959. 

MICHAEL Jackson. An Account of Religious 
Sociology in France. Sociological Rev., Dec. 
1959. 

Rev. fr. de sci. polit., Dec. 1959. Les in- 
tellectuels dans la société francaise contempo- 
raine, Several articles. 
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P. BiacaBE. Réflexions sur "l'aspect xix” 
siècle” de la politique économique et finan- 
cière de la V° République. Rev. sci. finan., 
Jan.-Mar. 1960. i 

MAURICE SCHUMANN. De la continuité du 
Gaullisme. Rev. de déf. nat., Feb. 1960. 

Groroes R. Manue. L'indépendence du 
Cameroun. Res. deux mondes, Feb. 1, 1960. 

Ernest Lanrousse. Georges Lefebvre. Ann.: 
Éc., soc., civil., Jan—Feb. 1960. 

ÉnovarD Bonnerous. André Siegfried. Am. 
Soc. Legion of Honor Mag., no. 2, 1959. 

Marvin Brown. Russian Work in French 
History. French Hist. Stud., no. 2, 1959. 


BOOKS 


BRUNET, PIERRE. Structure agraire et écono- 
mie rurale des pldteaux tertiaires entre la 
Seine et l’Oise. Caen: Société d'Impressions 
Caron & Cie. 1960. Pp. 552. 34 new fr. 

Dictionnaire de biographie frangaise. Pub- 
lished under the direction of Roman D’AMAT. 
Vol. XLIX, Clésinger-Collas. Paris: Librairie 
Letouzey et Ant. 1960. Pp. 255. 20 new fr. 

MiquzL, Pirre. L’ Affaire Dreyfus. "Que 
sais-je?” No. 867. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France. 1959. Pp. 126. 

Recueil de documents et travaux inédits 
pour servir à l'histoire de La Réunion (an- 
cienne lle Bourbon). Archives départementales 
de La Réunion, New Ser, No. 3. Nérac: 
G. Couderc. 1959. Pp. 329. 

STEEGMULLER, Francis. The Grand Made- 
moiselle. Anchor Books. Reprint; Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday. 1960. Pp. 309. $1.25. 

THOMPSON, James WESTFALL. The Wars of 
Religion in France, 1559-1376: The Hugue- 
nots, Catherine de Medici, Philip II. Reprint; 
New York: Frederick Ungar. Pp. xv, 635. 
$9.00. See rev. of 1st ed. (1909), AHR, XV 
(Oct. 1909), 131. 


Spain and Portugal 
5 C. J. Bishko 


ARTICLES 


P. E. RusseLL, The Nessus-Shirt of Spanish 
History [review article on Sánchez-Albornoz, 
España, un enigma histórico]. Bull. Hisp. 
Stud., Oct. 1959. 

A. CaweLLas López. Panorama de la his- 
toria interna del Reino de Aragón en los años 
Mt Estado actual de sus problemas. 
Cuad. de hist. ]. Zurita, 1955-56 [1959]. 

L. Suárez Fernánbez. Las rentas castel- 
lanas del Infante Don Juan, Rey de Navarra y 
de Aragón. Hispania, Apr.-June 1959. 

Carmen Beanıs. Modas moriscas en la so- 
ciedad cristiana espafiola del siglo xv y prin- 


cipios del xvi. Bol. r. acad. de la hist., Apr.— 
June 1959. 

A. Teixeira Da Mora. A viagem de Bar- 
tolomeu Dias e as concepgöes geopolíticas de 
D. João II. Bol. soc. de geografía de Lisboa, 
Oct.-Dec. 1958. 

A. MacHADO DE Faria. Gonçalo Pires Ban- 
deira, herói da batalha de Touro. Anais, 1959. 

A. CaNELLAas López. Fernando el Católico 
y la reforma municipal de Zaragoza. Cuad. de 
hist. ]. Zurita, 1955-56 [1959]. 

Luis Reponer. Comentarios sobre las com- 
unidades y germanías. Bol. r, acad. de la 
hist., July-Sept. 1959. 
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Perre Mesnanp. Charles-Quint et les Bar- 
baresques. Bull. hisp., Apr. Sept. 1959. 

M. Derer. Fué cesaropapista la polftica 
religiosa de Carlos V en los Paises Bajos? 
Hispania, July-Sept. 1959. 

J. Gress. Richard Cooper and the Spanish 
Plate Fleet of 1533. Univ. of Birmingham 
Hist. Jour., no. 1, 1959. 

C. H. Harna, Trade and Navigation be- 
tween Spain and the Indies: A Re-view— 
1918-1958. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 1960. 

J. I. TELLECHEA. Los “Comentarios sobre 
el Catechismo cristiano” de B. Carranza. Bull. 
Aisp., Apr.-Sept. 1959. 

J. E. Lonenunsr. Julián Hernández, Prot- 
estant Martyr. Bibliothèque d'humanisme et 
Renaissance, no. 1, 1960. 

M. Navarro Pérez. Una embajada [ara- 
gonesa] a Castilla en 1571. Cuad. de hist. ]. 
Zurita, 1955-56 [1959]. 

José ÓN Aznar. La situación militar en 
Aragón en el siglo xvn. Ibid. 

Marqués DE Lozoya. Don Francisco de Con- 
treras, Presidente de Castilla, “el juez severo 
de don Rodrigo Calderón.” Bol. r. acad. de la 
hist., July-Sept. 1959. 

Damilo Peres. Casas de moeda restabeleci- 
das ou projectadas em Portugal-metrópole e 
no Brasil durante a Restauração. Anais, 1959. 


Other Recent Publications 


JuLilo Soares DE AZEVEDO. Os Açores e o 
comércio do norte no final do séc. xvii. Bol. 
do arquivo distrital de Angra do Heroismo, 
1952-53 [1959]. N 

D. FERNANDO DE ALMEIDA, Um documento 
do enviado de Portugal à Corte de Londres, 
Sebastiáo José de Carvalho e Melo. Anais, 
1959. 

Mauricio 'logga-BaLaRr La situación de 
España a fines del siglo xvi. Cuad. de hist. 
]. Zurita, 1955-56 [1959]. 

J. CARUANA GÓMEZ DE BARREDA. La Sierra 
de Albarracín durante la Guerra de la Inde- 
pendencia. Teruel, Jan.-June 1959. 

Jack BERTE-LANGEREAU. Les mariages de 
Ferdinand VII. Hispania, July-Sept. 1959. . 

R. OLIryAr-BERTRAND. Prim, un archivarón 
del siglo xix. Cuad. amer. (México, D. F.), 
Jan.-Feb. 1960. 

I. pa Costa BRocHADo. Projecto de Castilho 
para fundagäo, em 1821, de uma academia in- 
titulada “Arcádia Constitucional de Lisboa." 
Anats, 1959. 


BOOK 


Guia da bibliografía histórica portuguesa. 
Vol. I, No. r. Lisbon: Academia Portuguesa 
da História, 1959. Pp. 120. 


The Low Countries 
Gordon Griffiths 


ARTICLES 
Pauw RosenFELD, The Provincial Governors 


from the Minority of Charles V to the Revolt. 


Anciens pays et assemblées d'états, XVII, 1959. 

Roserr M. Kinopon. The Plantin Brevi- 
aries: A Case Study in the Sixteenth-Century 
Business Operations of a Publishing House 
[important suggestions regarding the role of 
religion in the development of the publishing 
industry]. Biblióthéque d'humanisme et Re- 
naissance, XXII, no. r, 1960. 

L. CeysseNs. La publication, aux Pays-Bas, 
de la troisième bulle contre Jansénius (1656- 
1660) [cont]. Rev. d’hist. ecclés., LIV, no. 4, 
1959. 

G. Surrs. De buitenlandse politiek yan 
Nederland sedert 1815. Internat. Spectator, 
NO, 15, 1959. 

S. A. KrxPNIKOV. Papers with the Water- 
mark “Coat-of-arms of the City of Amster- 
dam" (Materials for the Dating of MSS and 
Printed Texts) [the archacographical problem, 
explanation of the table of filigranes of the 


17th and 18th cents., lists of archives and 
document catalogue numbers in USSR and 
abroad]. Moscow Pub. Lib, Zap. Otdela 
Rukoptsei, 1958. 


BOOKS 


PREVENIER, W. Handelingen van de. Leden 
en van de Staten van Vlaanderen (1384- 
1405): Excerpten uit de rekeningen der steden, 
kasselrijen en vorstelijke ambtenaren. B 
Koninklijke Belgische Academie, Koninklijke 
Commissie voor Geschiedenis. 1959. Pp. xxxv, 
486. 600 fr. B. 

Scuitunes, A. Matricule de l'Université de 
Louvain. Vol, TIL, 3r aolt 1485-31 aodt 1527. 
Brussels: Académie royale de Belgique, Com- 
mission royale d'Histoire. 1958. Pp. xx, 784. 

Verslag van de Algemene Vergadering van 
het Historisch Genootschap Gehouden te Ut- 
recht op '31 October 1958, Verenigd met 
Bijdragen en Mededelingen van het His- 
torisch Genootschap. Vol. LXXIIL Groningen: 
J. B. Wolters. 1959. Pp. 57, 142, xi. 
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Articles and Other Books Received 
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Northern Europe 
Oscar J. Falnes 


ARTICLES 


Sven Urnzic Parme. Politics and Economic 
Theory in Allied [British and US] Planning 
for Peace, 1944-1945. Scand, Econ. Hist. Rev., 
no. I, 1959. 

WALTER Jounson. Fifty Years, 1911-1960 
[Society for the Advancement of Scandinavian 
Study]. Scand. Stud., no. 1, 1960. 

J. V. PorikeNsKY. Arkiven i Tjeckoslovakiet 
och studiet av europeisk, sárskilt skandinavisk 
historia. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 4, 1959. 

Oscar J. FanNzs. Paul C Sinding: 
An Early Scandinavian-American Historian. 
Am. Scand. Rev., no. 1, 1960. 

Orar OLsEN, Fyrkat: A Viking Camp in 
Jutland. Ibid. 

G. J. Mancus. The Earliest Voyages to 
Greenland. Ibid. 

Jarí GALLEN. Kristendomens seger i Sverige. 
Hist. Tids. för Finl., nos. 3-4, 1959. 

ANNE HoLrsMARK. Det nye syn pá sagaene, 
Nord. Tids., no. 8, 1959. 

RaNALD NicHoLsoN, Franco-Scottish and 
Franco-Norwegian Treaties of 1295. Scottish 
Hist. Rev., Oct. 1959. 

STEFAN SopERLIND. Konkurrensen mellan 
Birgerssónerna 1266-1280. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 
nO. 4, 1959. 

Breorr KrockARs. See Medieval list, 

RupoLr BrncsTRÓM, Erik av Pommern och 
den svenska tronfrigan 1448. Hist. Tids. 
(Sw.), no. 4, 1959. 

M. Marowisr. The Economic and Social 
Development of the Baltic Countries from 
the Fifteenth to the Seventeenth Centuries. 
Econ. Hist. Rev., Dec. 1959. 

K.-G. HiLDERBRAND. Public Finance and the 
National Economy in Early Sixteenth Century 
Sweden. Scand. Econ. Hist. Rev., no. 1, 1959. 

W. S. Unser. Trade through the Sound in 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
Econ. Hist. Rev., Dec. 1959. 

Arr Asznc. De Karolinska fältarkivens 
óde [1707-1709]. Sv. Tids., no. 1, 1960. 

Gusrar UTTERSTRÓM. Migratory Labour 
and the Herring Fisheries of Western Sweden 
in the 18th Century. Scand. Econ. Hist. Rev., 
DO. 1, 1959. 

CLauDÉ J. Norpmann. Jakobiterna och 
svenska hovet 1745-1746. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), 
no. 4, 1959. 

Ynove RosaNpER. Några brev fran Gustav 
III och Charles Gravier de Vergennes till 
Fredrik Carl Sinclair under riksdagen 1771- 
1772. Ibid. 

HeNxIK A. OLSSON. 
frågan: Ett genmäle, Ibid. 


Den norske status- 


Siourp Grizc. Et historisk a propos til 
"Politikens" 75-árs jubileum. Samtiden, no. 
10, 1959. 

Lennart Hirscursupt. [Review article on 
Erik Lónnroth, Den svenska utrikespolitikens 
historia, V, 1919-1939 (Stockholm, 1959).] 
Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 4, 1959. 

E. F. SöperLunn, The Swedish Iron Ia- 
dustry, 1932-1939. Scand. Econ. Hist. Rev., 
no. I, 1959. 

Erm Anners. Marskalken av Finland 
[Heinrich’s Mannerheim biography]. Sv. 
Tids., no. 1, 1960. 

Ivar JOHANSEN. Kunne Vinterkrigen vat 
unngätt [Finland, 1939]? Internasj. Pol., no. 
6, 1959. 

ANTON KARLGREN. Sveriges utrikespolitik i 
sovjetrysk belysning [after 1941]. Sv. Tids., 
no. I, 1960. 

Nus Herrrz. Nigra notiser rörande 
krisen i juni 1941. Statsvet. Tids., no. 4, 1959. 

Jonanngs ErcviN. Milorg 1940-1945. Het- 
men, Mar. 1960. 

Errxı SALONEN. Den internordiska språk- 
frágan ur finsk synvinkel. Nord. Tids., no. 1, 
1960. 

BJÖRN CoLLINDER. Svenskans framtid 1 Fin- 
land, Samtid och Framtid, no. 1, 1960. 

Gustar Perren., Nordiska Rádet Ett ege- 
nartat folkrattssubjekt. Nord. Tids. for Int. 
Ret., nos. 2-3, 1959. 

Bernprt FEDERLEY. Kring en brevväxling 
mellan R. A. Wrede och Emil von Qvanten 
[1850' on]. Hist. Tids. för Finl., nos. 3-4, 
1959. 

Danmark og Sovjetunionen [documents, 
1959]. Nord. Tids, for Int. Ret, nos. 2-3, 
1959. 


BOOKS 


Harra, Aro. Suomen miesvoimistelu- ja 
urheiluseurat vuoteen 1915: Suomenkielisten 
miesvoimistelu ja urheiluseurojen synnystä, 
perustajien yhteiskunnallisesta koostunnasta ja 
emäseuroista, Historiallisia Tutkimuksia, Vol. 
LIN. Helsinki: Suomen Historiallinen Seura. 
1959. Pp. 196. , 

KuuJo, Enxxr. Taka-Karjalan Verotus V 
teen 1710. Historiallisia Tutkimuksia, Vol. 


LII. Helsinki. Suomen Historiallinen Seura. 
1959. Pp. 226. 
Teper, Jouxo. Vitpurilainen Osakunta, 


1828-1868. Historiallisia Tutkimuksia, Vol. 
LIV. Helsinki: Suomen Historiallinen Seura. 
1959. Pp. 407. 
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Other Recent Publications 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 
Fritz T. Epstein 


ARTICLES 


GERMANY 


THeopor SCHIEDER, Die deutsche Geschichts- 
wissenschaft im Spiegel der Historischen 
Zeitschrift. Hist. Zeitsch., Dec. 1959. 

Joser ENoEr. Die deutschen Universitäten 
und die Geschichtswissenschaft. Ibid. 

Hermann Hemer, Über Organisations- 
es historischer Forschung in Deutschland. 

id. 

H. Zins. Aspects of the Peasant Rising in 
East Prussia in 1525. Slavonic and East Euro- 
pean Rev., Dec. 1959. 

ANDREAS CORNARO. Eine Reise des Kardi- 
nals Bernhard von Cles zu Kaiser Karl V. 
nach Neapel im Jahre 1536 nach seinen 
Briefen an Ferdinand I. Rómische hist. Mitt., 
no. 2, 1957-58 [1959]. 

Farrz Koerner. Die Bevölkerungszahl und 
-dichte in Mitteleuropa zum Beginn der 
Neuzeit. Forsch. u. Fortschritte, Nov. 1959. 

Frrrz REpLiCcH. Contributions in the Thirty 
Years War. Econ. Hist. Rev., Dec. 1959. 

Joser BzNziNo, Die deutschen Verleger des 
16. und 17. Jahrhunderts. Bórsenblazt f. den 
deutschen Buchhandel (Frankfurt), Sept. 24, 
30, 1959. 

Henry M. Apams. Die Beziehungen zwi- 
schen Preussen und den Vereinigten Staaten 
(pt. I), 1775-1800. Jahrb. der Albertus-Univ. 
zu Königsberg, X, 1960. 

Exar. Zenz. Die Verfassung der Stadt Trier 
in der franzósischen Zeit (1794-1813). Trier- 
isches Jahrb., 1959. 

cH von SyrseL. Carl Ludwig von 
Hinckeldey 1852-1856. Hist. Zeitsch., Dec. 
1959. 

Warrer Bussmann. Europa und das Bis- 
marckreich. Jahrb. der Albertus-Unio. zu 
Königsberg, X, 1960. 

Henni Bronscmwio. Bismarck et la diplo- 
matie de l'empire. Rev. hist., Oct.-Dec. 1959. 

ALEXANDER Novotny. Der Berliner Kon- 

und seine aussenpolitischen Probleme. 
dida in Gesch. u. Lit., Sonderheft, 1959. 

WERNER FRAUENDIENST. Preussen-Deu 
lands Beziehungen zu Russland. Jahrb. der 
Albersus-Univ. su Königsberg, X, 1960. 

Wı.seLm Horoner. Die Programme der 
SPD seit Eisenach. Die neue Gesellschaft, 
Jan.-Feb. 1960. 

WaLreer HusATsCH. Zur deutschen Nord- 
europa-Politik um das Jahr 1905: Nach Akten 
des Auswärtigen Amtes. Hist. Zeitsch., Dec. 
1959. 

. WiLLEQUET. Appréciations allemandes 
sur la valeur de l'Armée belge et les perspec- 
tives de guerre avant 1914, Rev. internat. 
* -d'hist. militaire, no. 20, 1959. 


V. G. Briuntn. The January Strike in Ber- 
lin, 1918 [in Russian]. Nauchnye Dokl. a 
shei Shkoly, Ist. Nauki (Moscow), no. I, 
1959. 

Hermann MATERN. Die historische Bedeu- 
tung der Gründung der Kommunistischen 
Partei Deutschlands. Einheit, Dec. 1959 
(suppl.). 

R[oszar] PlauL] Ulrrıica]. Um Rapallo: 
Beiträge zur deutschen Ostpolitik (I). Ost- 
brief (Liineburg), Jan. 1960. 

Paul Noack. Rapallo— Wunsch und Wirk- 
lichkeit; Deutsch-russische Beziehungen von 
1922 bis 1933. Polit. Stud., Jan., Feb. 1960. 

W. B. Uscmakow [V. B. Usmaxov]. Die 
Beziehungen zwischen der Sowjetunion und 
der Weimarer Republik in der westdeutschen 

-búrgerlichen Geschichtsschreibung. Sowjetwss- 
senschaft. Gesellschafiswiss. Bettr., Jan. 1960. 
(See AHR, Apr. 1960, p. 715.) 

Karı O. PAETEL. Der “Hamburger Na- 
tionalkommunismus.” Gesch. i. Wiss. u. Un- 
terr., Dec. 1959. 

Herz Karr ef al. Bemerkungen zur. Mili- 

litik der SPD in der Weimarer Republik. 
Beur. zur Gesch. d. Arbeiterbewegung, no. 
3» 1959. 

GERHARD Schulz, Die “grosse Krise” 
[1929-32] in der Zeitgeschichte, Neue po, 
Lit., Oct. 1959. 

WaLrer Hevnen. Die blauen Blätter: Fin: 
nerungen an die Preussischen Jahrbücher. Der 
Bar von Berlin, VIII, 1959. 

ALFRED EBERLEIN. Die Arbeiter- und Ge- 
werkschaftspresse: Ein Beitrag zu ihrer bib- 
liographischen Erfassung. Archivmitt., no. 6, 
1959. 

Kurr Koszyk. Die Presse der schlesischen 
Sozialdemokratie. Jahrb. d. Schlesischen Fried- 
rich-Wilhelms-Univ. zu Breslau, V, 1960. 

Hamor Goerz. Nationalsozialismus und 
Bolschewismus: Ein Vergleich. Schweizer 
Monatshefte, Dec. 1959. 

RuvoLr Morsey. Zur Problematik und Ge- 
schichte des Reichskonkordats. Neue polit. 
Lit., Jan. 1960. 

CHARLES B. Burnicx. German Military 
Planning and France, 1930-1938. World Aff. 
Quar., Jan..1960. 

KARL GUNDELACH. Gedanken über die 
Führung eines Luftkriegs gegen England bei 
der Luftflotte 2 in den Jahren 1938/39. 
Wehrwiss. Rundsch., Jan. 1960. 

ANDREAS Hrucroaer. Deutschland und 
Ungarn 1933-1944. lbid., Nov. 1959. 

Id. Das deutsch-ungarische Verhältnis im 
letzten Kriegsjahr. Ibid., Feb. 1960. 

GarHaArD L. Wernsers. Secret Hitler-Bened 
Negotiations in 1936-37. Jour. Central Euro- 
pean Aff., Jan. 1960. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Ernst DeuerLein. Die sil anti- 
Hitler-Koalition (1939). Wehrwiss. Rundsch., 
Nov. 1959. 

WILHELM WRANGELL. Die deutsche Politik 
und die baltischen Staaten im Schicksalsjahr 
1939. Baltische Hefte, July 1959. 

Max BnausAcH, Hitlers Weg zur Verstän- 
digung mit Russland im Jahre 1939. Aus 
Politik u. Zeitgesch., Dec. 16, 1959 (suppl. to 
Das Parlament). 

BERNARD KLEIN, Der Judenrat [1939]. Jew- 
ssh Soc. Stud., Jan. 1960. 

Kart O. Parre. Die Presse des Deutschen 
p 1933-1940. Publizistik, July-Aug. 1959. 

E. A. Borrın. About the Origin and Po- 
litical Character of the Second World War 
[in Russian]. Voprosy ist. KPSS, no. 4, 1959. 

G. A. Desorm et al. Zu den Ursachen der 
Niederlage des deutschen Imperialismus in 
den beiden Weltkriegen. Sowjetwissenschaft. 
Gesellschaftswiss. Beitr, Sept. 1959 (trans. 
from Voprosy ist., no. 5, 1959). 

JEAN VANWELKENHUYZEN. Zum Mechelener 
Zwischenfall 1940. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., 
Jan. 1960. 

Hans-DieTRICH Loocx. Zur “Grossgerman- 
ischen Politik" des Dritten Reiches. Ibid. 

E. A. Brovser [Bnaopsxn]. The Anti-Fas- 
cist Struggle in Germany during World War 
II [in Russian]. Voprosy ist., no. 7, 1959: 

J. Burc. Le rôle des P[risonniers de] 
G[uerre] dans l'économie du IM’ Reich. Rev, 
d'hist. deux. guerre mond., Jan, 1960. 

Wırry Stern. Akten über die deutsche 
Finanzpolitik in Norwegen 1940-1945. Wiss. 
Zeitsch. der Ernst Moritz Arndi-Unio. a 
wald, 8th year, 1958-59, Gesellschafts- u 
sprachwiss. Reihe. 

Hans von RimscHa, Die Umsiedelung der 
Deutschbalten. Ostdeutsche Monatshefte, Sept. 
1959. 

Trropor Schieper. Die Ostvertreibung als 
wissenschaftliches Problem. Vierteljahrsh. f. 
Zeitgesch., Jan. 1960. 

GrnHaRT Hass. Die Schuldigen werden 
gedeckt: Westdeutsche Gedenkartikel zum 
Jahrestag des Beginns des zweiten Weltkrieges. 
Deutsche Aussenpolitik, Jan. 1960. 

STEFAN DOERNBERO. Für eine marxistisch- 
leninistische Erforschung und Darstellung der 
Geschichte des Zweiten Weltkriegs und seiner 
Lehren. Beitr. zur Gesch. d. deutschen Ar- 
beiterbewegung, no. a, 1959. 

Hemz Kürmmsıck Die Darstellung der 
Partisanenbewegung in der westdeutschen Hi- 
Den Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 
I, 1960. 

Ferıx E. Hirsch. Germany after Two 
World Wars, Current Hist., Jan. 1960. 

Hans W. Garzee. The United States and 
Germany. Ibid. 

Hans Komm. Germany and Russia. Ibid. 

James K. Porrocx. American Policy to- 
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ward Germany since 1945. Franz Lieber- 
Hefte, Autumn 1959. 

NicmoLas BaLasEkINs. Direct Controls in 
West Germany: 1945-1948. World Aff. Quar., 
Tan. 1950. 

Rotr BapsrÜsNER. Reaktionäre Bestrebun- 
gen der deutschen Monopolbourgeoisie in 
Westdeutschland 1945-1947. Zeitsch. f. Ge- 
schichtswist., no. 1, 1960. - 

G. N. GoRosCHEOWA [GonosukovA]. Der 
Deutsche Volksrat: Aus der Geschichte der 
Nationalen Front des demokratischen Deutsch- 
land (1948—1949). Sowjetwissenschaft. Gesell- 
schaftswiss. Beitr., no. 10, 1959 (trans. from. 
Nov. i noveish. ist., no. 5, 1959). 

Wenner Rasse. Das Ringen um eine ein- 
heitliche, gesamtdeutsche Gewerkschaftsbewe- 
gung in den Jahren 1945-1949. Beitr. zur 
Zeitgesch., Sonderheft, 1959. 

Kort LawpsaERG. Die Berliner Verfassungs- 
ünderungen [1949-58]: Von der Arbeit eines 
Parlamentsausschusses, Der Bär von Berlin, 
VIII, 1959. 

WILHELM CORNIDES. Abrüstungsverhandlun- 
gen und Deutschlandfrage seit der Genfer 
Gipfelkonferenz von 1955. Europa-Archiv, 
no. 4, 1960. 

WoLrcang ErcHHoRN. Widersprüche in der 
Entwicklung der sozialistischen Gesellschaft 
in der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik. 
Deutsche Zeitsch. f. Philosophie, no. 5-6, 


. 1959. 


KÄTHE WORLGEMUTH. Die antisowjetische 
“Ostforschung” im Dienste der aggressiven 
Politik des Bonner Staates. Beitr, zur Zeit- 
gesch., no. 3-4, 1959. 

ALEXANDER MARTIN. Der Bonner Revanchis- 
mus im Lichte des Volkerrechts. Deutsche 
Aussenpolitik, no. II, 1959; no. 1, 1960. ` 

InmoarD Höss. Trier -und wie weiter? (His- 
torikertag Trier, 1958). Gesch. : Wiss. u. 
Unterr., Dec. 1959. (See AAR, Apr. 1959, 
p. 751.) 

HERBERT MARZIAN. Zeittafel und Doku- 
mente zur Oder-Neisse-Linie, Mārz 1958 bis 
Juni 1959. Jahrb. der Albertus-Univ, zu Kö- 
nigsberg, X, 1960. (See AHR, July 1959, p 
1043.) 

WALDEMAR Besson. Gordon A. Craig und 
jüngste deutsche Geschichte. Deutsche Rundsch., 
Jan. 1960. 

EnHanD J. DorNBERO. A. J. P. Taylor und 
die moderne deutsche Geschichte, Ibid., Feb. 
1960. 

GEORGES SPILLMANN; Goethe à Strasbourg. 
Rev. deux mondes, Jan. 1960. 

Jormannes HALLER. Aus den Erinnerungen. 
I. Aus den rómischen Erinnerungen. Welt als 
Gesch., pt. 2, 1959. 

Herz ScHuRER. See Soviet Union list. 

CHARLES B. Rosson, Franz Lieber und die 
Entwicklung der Wissenschaft yon der Politik 
in Deutschland und in Amerika. Frans Lieber- 


Hefte, no. 2, 1958-59. . * 


* 
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Jean Yves Carver. Mommsen politique. 
es germaniques, Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

Ruru Fischer. Wanderer ins Nichts: Der 
National-Bolschewismus am Beispiel Ernst 
" Niekischs. Frankfurter Hefte, Dec. 1959. 

Ferm E. Hmsch, Erinnerungen an Her- 
mann Oncken. Ruperto-Carola, Dec. 1959. 

Warner Prrer Fuchs, Neuere Ranke- 
Forschungen. Das Aist.-polit. Buch, no. 1, 
1960. 

Witty Anpreas. Schillers Berufung nach 
Jena. Schweizer Monatshefte, Dec. 1959. 

GERHARD Mayer, Zinzendorf als Vertreter 
des ostdeutsch-schlesischen Frómmigkeitstypus. 
Jahrb. d. Schles. Friedrich-Wilhelms-Univ. zu 
Breslau, V, x960. 


DOCUMENTS, 


NıccoLd Roporico. Un dispaccio prussiano 
sull'armistice di Villafranca [by Count Bras- 
sier, July 17, 1859]. Arch. stor. ital., no. 4, 
1959. 

HEINRICH Gemxow. Dokumente des Kamp- 
fes der deutschen Sozialdemokratie gegen 
Bismarcks Kolonialpolitik und gegen den 
Rechtsopportunismus in den Jahren 1884-85. 
Beitr. x. Gesch. d. deutschen Arbeiterbewe- 
gung, no. 2, 1959. 

1d. Zwei Briefe Friedrich Engels’ an Franz 
Mehring (1895). 1bid., no. 4, 1959. 

Martin Broszat. Die Anfange der Berliner 
NSDAP, 1926/27. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., 
Jan. 1960. 

Erich Marratas. Hindenburg zwischen den 
Fronten 1932. Ibid. 

Berenice A. Carrorr. Nachtrag zu der 
Dokumentation "Generalplan Ost," Ibid. (See 
AHR, Jan. 1959, p. 489.) 

K. TsYBINA, German Plans to Dismember 
France [5 docs; Mar.-July 1940]. Internat. 
Aff. (Moscow), no. 12, 1959. 

Briefwechsel Chruschtschow-Adenauer [Aug. 
1959-Jan. 1960]. Exropa-Archiv, no. 4, 1960. 


AUSTRIA 


RotF-Joacnma SATILER. Österreichs Ge- 
schichte als Thema der politischen Wissen- 
schaft. Neue polit. Lit., Aug.-Sept., Dec., 1959. 

ALPHONS Laorzxy. Geschichtsforschung und 
Geschichtsschreibung in Österreich. Hist. 
Zeitsch., Dec. 1959. 

Feux F. Strauss. A  Sirteenth-Century 
Sketch of Gold Mining Installations in Salz- 
burg. Historian, Feb. 1960. 

Runonr Kıszıme, Feldmarschall Raimund 
Fürst Montecuccoli (1609-1680). Wehrwiss. 
Rundsch., Dec. 1959. 

Frreprich Warrer. Fürst und Staat im 
Zeitalter des Barock. Österreich in Gesch. u. 
Lif., no. 4, 1959. 

_ Id. Österreichs Weg zum modernen Staat 
(1500-1848). Ibid., Sonderheft, 1959. 
Erma WEINZIERL-FiscmEr. Die Kirche in 


* Osterreich 1620-1749; Die Lage der Kirche 
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in Osterreich zwischen 1848 und 1918. Ibid. 

IsABEL DE MADARIAGA. The Secret Austro- 
Russian Treaty of 1781. Slavonic and East 
European Rev., Dec. 1959. 

RupoLr KiszLING. Ursachen, Anlass und 
Auswirkung der Revolution von 1848 in 
Österreich. Osterreich in Gesch. u. Lit, Son- 
derheft, 1959. 

RuvoLr TuL. Ignaz Czapka Freiherr von 
Winstetten [1791-1881], letzter Búrgermeister 
des vormárzlichen Wien, Jahrb. des Veresnes 
j. Gesch. der Stadt Wien, XIV [1958], 1959. 

Frrrz VALJAVEC. Die Nationalitä ge in 
Osterreich nach 1848. Osterreich in Gesch. u. 
Lit., Sonderheft, 1959. 

Max NxvoEBAUER. Die‘ Nationalitátenpoli- 
tik Karl Renners, Der Donauraum, no. 4, 
1959. 

a Werer. Der mährische Ausgleich 
von 1905. Ostbrief (Lüneburg), Dec. 1959. 

Roserr Schwarz. The Austrian Party Press 
and the First Republic: A Study in Political 
Journalism. Western Pol. Quar., Dec. 1959. 

WALTER WAGNER. Die Bestände des Ar- 
chivio della Nunziatura Vienna bis 1792. 
Rómische Hist. Mitt., no. 2, 1957-58 [1959]. 

WALTER GOLDINGER, Das österreichische Ar- 
chivalienschutzgesetz und seine Probleme. Der 
Archivar, Dec. 1959. 


SWITZERLAND 


EbvArD Furrer. Geschichte der gesamt- 
schweizerischen historischen Organisation. Hist. 
Zeitsch., Dec. 1959. 

Werner Nár. Schweizerische Ausblicke auf 
die allgemeine Geschichte. Ibid. 

Max : SCHNEEBELI. Das Heer Karls des 
Kühnen. Allg. Schweiz. Militdr-Zeitsch., Feb. 
1960. 

Arar Durour. Le mythe de Genève au 
temps de Calvin. Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. Gesch. 
no. 4, 1959. 

Hemrıcn HomMBERGER. Minister Dr. Hans 
Sulzer zum Gedüchtnis: Eine Episode aus der 
schweizerischen Handelspolitik im Kriege. 
Schweizer Monatshefte, Jan. 1960 (suppl.). 


BOOKS 


HENDERSON, W. O. The Zollverein. 2d ed.; 
Chicago: Quadrangle Books. 1959. Pp. xi, 375. 
$7.50. See rev. of British ed. (1939), AHR, 
XLV (Apr. 1940), 642. 

Merer, Henry Corp. Five Images of Ger- 
many: Half a Century of American Views on 
German History. Service Center for Teachers 
of History Publication No. 27. Washington, 
D. C.: Service Center, American Historical 
Association. c. 1960. Pp. 56. so cents (in lots 
of xo or more 25 cents cach). 

Nürnberger Urkundenbuch. Quellen und 
Forschungen zur Geschichte der Stadt Nürn- 
berg, herausgegeben im Auftrage des Stadtrats 
zu Nürnberg vom Stadtarchiv, Vol. I. Nurern- 


Articles and Other Books Received 


berg: Selbstverlag des Stadtrats. 1959. Pp. 
641—850. 

STRAND, KENNETH A. A Reformation Para- 
dox: The Condemned New Testament of the 
Rostock Brethren of the Common Life, with 
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Plates Providing Facsimile Reproduction of 
the First Twenty Chapters of the Gospel of 
Matthew from This Rare Work. With a fore- 
word by AuserT Hyma. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Ann Arbor Publishers. c. 1960. Pp. 101. $2.50. 


Italy 


Emiliana P. Noether 


ARTICLES 


ANTONIO Corsano. Per la storia del pensiero 
del tardo Rinascimento. Giornale critico della 
filos. ital., Oct-Dec. 1959. 

Renzo U, Mownrint. Aspetti della politica 
interna e della politica estera all'inizio del 
pontificato di Clemente VIII. Studi Romani, 
Nov.—Dec. 1959. 

MicHELE Monaco. Lo Stato pontificio a 
Roma nel 1859. Ibid. 

FERDINANDO DI Lauro. I 1860 nella storia 
d'Italia. Rie. militare, Jan. 1960. 

ANGELO TAMBORRA. Russia, Prussia, la ques- 
tione polacca e il riconoscimento del Regno 
d'Italia (1861-1862). Rass. stor. Risorgimento, 
Apr.-Sept. 1959. 

UMBERTO MARCELLI. Interpretazioni del Ri- 
sorgimento. Convivium, July-Aug., Sept- 
Oct. 1959. MW Pere 

Lzo Vaun. L'azione di Leonida Bissolati 
e il revisionismo. Riv. stor. ital., no. 4, 1959. 

GABRIELE De Rosa. Considerazioni stori- 
ografiche sulla crisi dello Stato prefascista e 
sull'antifascismo. Movimento di Liberazione 
in Italia, Oct-Dec. 1959. 

A. WırLıam SALOMONE. Ritorno all'Italia 
giolittiana: Salvemini e Giolitti tra la politica 
€ la storia. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, Apr.— 
Sept. 1959. 

Paoro ALaATRI. Giolitti e il fascismo. Ri- 
sorgimento, Jan. 1959. 

ANoELO Martini, S. I. Pietro Gasparri, 
cardinale della Conciliazione. La Civiltà cat- 
tolica, Jan. 16, 1960. 

Id. Y conflitto per l'Azione Cattolica del 
1931. Ibid., Mar. 5, 1960. 

Roserro Barrack. La storiografia della 
Resistenza (Dalla memorialistica al saggio 


storico). Movimento di Liberaxione in Italia, 
Oct.-Dec. 1959. 

Id. Primo e secondo Risorgimento. Passato 
e Presente, Sept-Dec. 1959. 

Craupio Pavone. Un discorso da continuare 
[discussion on "Resistenza" ]. Ibid. . 

ANDREW F. Rorre. Italy and the French 
Frontier after World War H. World Af. 
Quar., Jan. 1960. 

ALDO ZANARDO. Metodo storico e motivi 
realistici del giovane Labriola. Riv. stor. del 
socialismo, July-Dec. 1959. 

ALESSANDO PassERIN D'ENTRÉVES. Gaetano 
Mosca e la libertà. 11 Politico, Dec. 1959. 

GIANNI SCALIA. I] giovane Gramsci. Tempo 
presente, May-June 1959. 

ERNESTO SESTAN. Gaetano Salvemini. N 
Ponte, Feb. 1960. 

Carteggio Salvemini-Rossi, 1921-1925, edited 
by Umberto Morra. I! Mondo, Jan. 26, Feb. 2, 
9, 16, 1960. 

Giuseppe De Cesare. Genesi storica del 
partito politico in Italia. Civitas, Jan. 1960. 


BOOKS 


Casrronovo, VALERIO. Storia del primo 
giornale degli Stati Sabaudi. Turin: Deputa- 
zione Subalpina di Storia Patria. [1960.] Pp. 
56. 

JE«Moro, A. C. Church and State in Italy, 
1850—r950. Trans. by Davi» Moonz. 2d ed.; 
Oxford, Eng.: Basil Blackwell. 1960. Pp. vii 
344. 305. See rev. of rst ed. (1949), AHR, 
LVH (Oct. 1951), 145. 

SYMONDS, JOHN ADDINGTON. The Renais- 
sance in Italy. Vol, II, The Revival of Learn- 
ing. Capricorn Books. Reprint; New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1960. Pp. xiv, 399. 
$1.45. 


. Eastern Europe’ 
Charles Morley. 


ARTICLES 


OTAKAR ODLOZILIK. The Slavic Congress 
of 1848. Polish Rev., no. 4, 1959. 

H. B. HuwtrEr, Die “Landwirtschaftlichen 
Produktionsgenossenschaften” in Polen. Osten- 
ropa, Jan. 1960. 


Ricard F, STAAR. Third Congress of the 
Polish Communist Party. Am. Slavic and 
East European Rev., Feb. 1960. 

Jerzy Haurrmann. The Warsaw Uprising 
of 1944 in the American Press. Polish Rev., 
nO. 4, 1959. 


1 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications Monthly Index of Russian . 


Accessions and East European Accessions Index. 
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KAZIMIERZ GRZYBOWSKI. Workers’ Self- 
Government in Poland—New Style. Ibid. 

KAZIMIERZ TYMIENIECXI. Les problèmes de 
la féodali [in Polish; French summary]. 
Roczniki Hist. (Poznah), XXV, no. 1, 1959. 

Pior& S. Wawpvcz. General Weygand and 
the Battle of Warsaw of 1920. Jour. Central 
European Af., Jan. 1960. 

MARIAN Biskup. Sur les recherches con- 
cernant la "'Grande Guerre" avec l'Ordre 
Teutonique [in Polish: French and Russian 
summaries]. Kwartalnik Hist., LXVI, no. 3, 
1959. 

Ewa MALECZYNSKA. Sur l'interprétation du 
décret de Kutnahora [in Polish; French and 
Russian summaries]. Ibid. 

KAROL GónsKr Le règne intérieur du roi 
Casimir Jaguellon en Pologne [in Polish; 
French and Russian summaries]. Ibid. 

Henryk Samsonowicz. Les fondements 
économiques du patriciat de Dantzig en xv"* 
siecle [in Polish; French and Russian sum- 
maries]. Ibid. 

M. Marowisr. Poland, Russia and Western 
Trade in the ısth and 16th Centuries. Past 
and Present, Apr. 1958. 

Ferix-Hemmich GENTZEN. Quellenpublika- 
tionen zur Geschichte Polens. Jahrb. f. Gesch. 
der deutsch-slav. Beziehungen, Y, 1958. 

TADEUSZ JepRuszczax. The Position of Po- 
land and of the Entente Powers Concerning 
Poland's Eastern Frontier, 1918-1921 [in 
Polish]. Sprawy Migdzynarod., no. 6, 1959. 

J. F. N. BnaapnLEY. Czech Nationalism and 
Socialism in 1905. Am. Slavic and East Euro- 
pean Rev., Feb. 1960. 

Jinvkico Veserf. The Role of the Work- 
ing Class in the History of Czechoslovakia 
fin Russian]. Voprosy ist., Feb. 1960. 

HERMAN FREUDENBERGER. Industrialization 
in Bohemia and Moravia in the Eighteenth 
nn Jour. Central European Af., Jan. 
1960. 

Epwarp TAsorsx’. Nationalism versus Pro- 
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letarian Internationalism in the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia. Ibid. 

Jan Paroéka. L'état présent des études 
coméniennes [in French]. Historica (Prague), 
I, 1959. 

is TxicHovA. Die bürgerliche Tsche- 
choslowakische Republik im System des Im- 
perialismus: Eine wirtschaftsgeschichtliche Be- 
trachtung. Gesch. in der Schule, no. 6, 1959. 

Hans Scurirrz. Sudeten Germans and 
in Exile. Sudeten Bull., Jan. 1960. 

LanisLas Hory. Der slowakische Partisan- 
enkampf 1944/45. Osteuropa, Dec. 1959. 

L. Zsıomonp. Ungarn und das Münchener 
Abkommen [in German]. Acta Historica 
(Budapest), VI, no. 3-4, 1959. 

ERNSTGERT KoLBE. Aktenbestinde zur bul- 
garischen Geschichte und Geschichte der 
deutsch-bulgarischen Beziehungen in staat- 
lichen Archiven der Deutschen Demokrati- 
schen Republik. Jahrb. f. Gesch. der deutsch- 
slav. Beziehungen, II, 1958. 

Fren W, Near. Yugoslav Communist The- 
ory. Am. Slavic and East European Rev., Feb. 
1960. 

a K. Paviowrren. British Diplomacy and 
the Serbian Constitution of 1838. Slavonic 
and East European Rev., Dec. 1959. 
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CLEANTH Brooks. Regionalism in Amer- 
ican Literature. Ibid. 

Wim B, HESELTINE, Sectionalism and 
Regionalism in American History. Ibid. 

Rupert B. Vance. The Sociological Impli- 
cations of Southern Regionalism. Ibid, 

Wnrumm R PALMER. Early American 
Whaling. Historian, Nov. 1959. 

Nites ANDERSON. The General Chooses a 
Road: The Forbes Campaign of 1758 to Cap- 
ture Fort Duquesne [concl.]. Western Penn- 
iylvania Hist. Mag., Dec. 1959. 


MacEpwarp LzAcH. Notes on American 
Shipping Based on Records of the Court of 
the Vice-Admiralty of Jamaica, 1776-1812. 
Am. Neptune, Jan. 1960. 

RicHARD K. Murnoce. Benedict Arnold and 
the Owners of the Charming Nancy. Penn- 
sylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 1960. 

GEorGE W. Kyre. Strategic Blunder: Lord 
Cornwallis Abandons the Carolinas, 1781. 
Historian, Feb. 1960. 

Erissa P. DovoLass. German Intellectuals 
and the American Revolution. William and 
Mary Quar., Apr. 1960. 

H. Warne Morcan. The Founding Fa- 
thers and the Middle Ages, Mid-Am., Jan. 
1960. 

KATHRYN TURNER. The Appointment of 
Chief Justice Marshall. William and Mary 
Quar., Apr. 1960. 

James Souruarsz. Wırson. Best-Sellers in 
Jefferson’s Day. Virginia Quar. Rev., Spring 
1960. 

Maurice G. Baxter. Should the Dart- 
mouth College Case Have Been Reargued? 
New Eng. Quar., Mar. 1960. 

Jack Lane. .Federal-Quapaw Relations, 
1800-1833. Arkansas Hist. Quar., Spring 
1960. 

Anam SzAszp1. Governor Folch and the 
Burr Conspiracy. Florida Hist, Quar., Jan. 
1960. 

N. N. Borxnovirmov. Florida's Accession 
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to the United States [in Russian]. Nor. ; 


noveish. ist., NO. 5, 1959. 

Jonn S. Gorr. Mr.- Justice Trimble of the 
United States Supreme Court” [1776-1828]. 
Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., Jan. 1960. 

RicHaro G. BErmLEmMAN. Some Biographical 
Sidelights on Thomas Nuttall, 1786-1859. 
Proc. Am, Philos. Soc., Feb. 15, 1960. 

Ricard A. THompson. Francis Parkman 
on the Nature of Man. Mid-Am., Jan. 1960. 

C. Harvey GARDINER. Prescott’s Contacts 
with Mexico. Jour. Inter-Am. Stud., Jan. 1959. 

Rusa Weiter. The Frontier West as Im- 
age of American Society: Conservative Atti- 
tudes before the Civil War. Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., Mar. 1960. 

Josep Ear. ARRINGTON. John Maelzel 
[1772-1838], Master Showman of Automata 
and Panoramas. Pennsylvania Mag. Rist. and 
Biog., Jan. 1960. 

Ruru Murer Exson. American School- 
books and “Culture” in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 1959. 

Ricmaro P. McCormicx. Suffrage Classes 
and Party Alignments: A Study in Voter Be- 
havior [ante bellum New York and North 
Carolina]. Ibid. 

Josert G. TreoLE, Jr. The Political Ap- 
prenticeship of John Slidell. Jour. Southern 
Hist., Feb. 1960. 

Howanp H. Berr. Expressions of Negro 
Militancy in the North, 1840-1860. Jour. 
Negro Hist., Jan. 1960. 

Don E. FEHRENBACHER. The Origins and 
Purpose of Lincoln's “House-Divided” Speech. 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Mar. 1960. 

Wnumm B. HesseLTINE. Abraham Lincoln 
and the Politicians. Civil War Hist, Mar. 
1960. 

Hoon C. Bamzy. Hinton Rowan Helper 
and The Impending Crisis, Louisiana Hist. 
Quar., Apr. 1957. 

Wııus P. Dare II. Hinton Helper and 
Hispanic America. Ibid. 

ExNxzsr C. Muer. North America's First 
Oil Well—Who Drilled It? Western Penn- 
sylvanıa Hist. Mag., Dec. 1959. 

Epwarp W. Chester. The Impact of the 
oe Congressional Investigation [1859]. 
Ibid. 

Bruck Carron. The Tragic Structure of 
the Civil War. Thought, Spring 1960. 

MERIWETHER STUART. The Record of Vir- 

ginia Forces: A Study in the Compilation of 


Civil War Records. Virginia Mag. Hist. and: 


Biog., Jan. 1960. 

GLENN Tucker. Winfield S. Hancock and 
the Battle of Williamsburg. Civil War Hist., 
Mar. 1960. 

Grapy McWurneyr. Controversy in Ken- 
tucky: Braxton Bragg’s Campaign of 1862. 


* elbid. 


Rosin D. S. Hicuam. The Russian Fleet on 


Other Recent Publications 


the Eastern Seaboard, 1863-1864. Am. Nep- 
tune, Jan. 1960. 

JONATHAN T., Dorris. Treatment of Con- 
federates by Lincoln and Johnson (pt. 1). 
Lincoln Herald, Winter 1959. 

Josern H. Taytor. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, the Negro, and the Spirit of the Times. 
Jour. Negro Hist., Jan. 1960. : 

WitLARD Haws. Andrew Johnson's Repu- 
tation (cont.]. East Tennessee Hist. Soc. Pub., 
no. 31, 1959. 

Henry E. Frrrz. The Making of Grant's 
Peace Policy. Chron. Oklahoma, Winter 1959- 


60. 

Lesu E. Decker. The Railroads and the 
Land Office: Administrative Policy and the 
Land Patent Controversy, 1864-1896. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Mar. 1960. 

D. T. Gucmmisr. Albert Fink and the 
Pooling System. Bus. Hist. Rev., Spring 1960. 

EprrH T. Penrosz. The Growth of the 
Firm—A Case Study: The Hercules Powder 
Company. Ibid. 

Remmanp H, Lorain. Waving the Bloody 
Shirt: Northern Political Tactics in Post-Civil 
War Times. Georgia Rev., Spring 1960. 

Frank B. Evans. Wharton Barker and the 
Republican National Convention of 1880. 
Pennsylvania Hist., Jan. 1960. 

Vincent P. De Sanris. President Garfield 
and the “Solid South.” North Carolina Hist. 
Rev., Oct. 1959. . 

Epwin A. Mmes. The Keynote Speech at 
National Nominating Conventions. Quar. 
Jour. Speech, Feb. 1960. 

WaLLace F, Worxmasrer. Grover Cleve- 
nn American Victorian. Historian, Feb. 
1960. 

Roserr W. Smrrm. Comedy at St. Louis: 
A Footnote to Nineteenth Century Political 
Oratory [Populist national convention, 1896]. 
Southern Speech Jour., Winter 1959. 

Paoto E, CorgrTA. Bryan, Cleveland, and 
the Disrupted Democracy, 1890—1896. Ne- 
braska Hist., Mar. 1960. 

Boyp Carrer. William Jennings Bryan in 
Mexico. Ibid. 

Davin M. CHALMERS. The Muckrakers and 
the Growth of Corporate Power. Am. Jour. 
Econ. and Sociology, Apr. 1959. 

Paul FRANKLIN CLARK. Theobald Smith 
(1859-1934). Jour. Hist. Medicine and Allied 
Sci., Oct. 1959. 

Pau. K. Conkm. The Vision of Elwood 
Mead. Agric. Hist., Apr. 1960. 

Exutiorr M. Rupwicx. DuBois versus Gar- 
vey: Race Propagandists at War. Jour. Negro 
Educ., Fall 1959. 

VaucHN D, Borner. The Manuscripts of ' 
Social Welfare. Am. Archivist, Jan. 1960. 

BERNARD H. Broom. Yiddish-Speaking So- 
cialists in America, 1892-1905. Am. Jewish 
Archives, Apr. 1960. 

Hyman B. GRINSTEIN. The Efforts of East 


Articles and Other Books Received 


European Jewry to Organize It Own Com- 
munity in the United States. Pub. Am. Jewish 
Hist. Soc., Dec. 1959. 

Eare D. Ross. Contributions of Land-Grant 
Education to History and the Social Sciences. 
Agric. Hist., Apr. 1960. 

Dwiour W. Morrow, jr. The American 
Impressions of a French Botanist, 1873 [Jules 
Émile Planchon]. Agric. Hist., Apr. 1960. 

GeoreE W. Bisuop, Jr. New England 
Journalist: Highlights in the Newspaper Ca- 
reer of Charles H. Dow. Bus. Hist. Rev., 
Spring 1960. 

R Batrourn Danteıs. George Ade as Social 
Critic. Mississippi Quar., Fall 1959. 

BERNHARD FABIAN. Henry Adams: Ein 
Forschungsbericht, 1918-1958. Arch. f. Kul- 
turgesch., no. 2, 1959. 

J. Leonarp Bares. The Midwest Decision, 
1915: A Landmark in Conservation History, 
Pacific Northwest Quar., Jan. 1960. 

GEoRGE W. Srockine, Je. Franz Boas and 
the Founding of the American Anthropologi- 
a Association, dm. Anthropologist, Feb. 
1960. 

Treoporn P. Wricur, Jr. United States 
Electoral Intervention in Cuba. Inter-dm. 
Econ. Af., Winter 1959. 

Boyce Housse. Bryan at Baltimore, the 
Democratic National Convention of 1912. 
Nebraska Hist., Mar. 1960. 

Raymonp A, Esruus. The Changing Con- 
cept of the Open Door, 1899-1910. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 1959. 

STEPHAN A. Tueanstros, Oswald Garri- 
son Villard and the Politics of Pacifism. Har- 
vard Lib. Bull., Winter 1960. 

Waczaw Person. Woodrow Wilson in the 
Newest American Historiography [in Polish]. 
Sprawy Migdzynarod., no. 9, 1959. 

LAURENCE W. Martin. Necessity and Prin- 
ciple: Woodrow Wilson's Views. Rev. of 
Politics, Jan. 1960. 

Ten C. Hiscxızy. Wilson, Huerta, and 
‘the Twenty-One Gun Salute, Historian, Feb. 
1960. 

Wusiey M. Baasy. William Gibbs McAdoo 
and the 1920 Democratic Presidential Nomi- 
nation. East Tennessee Hist. Soc. Pub., no. 
31, 1959. 

Francis L. BRODERICK, Liberalism and the 
Mexican Crisis of 1927: A Debate between 
Norman Thomas and John A. Ryan. Catholic 
Hist, Rev., Oct. 1959. - 

Rıcnarp Horsraprer. Could a Protestant 
Have Beaten Hoover in 1928? Reporter, Mar. 
17, 1960. 

Toun D. Hicxs. Two Postwar Decades, the 
1920’s and the 1950’s: Some Comparisons 
and Contrasts. Nebraska Hist., Dec. 1959. 

GzzALD D: Nasu. Herbert Hoover and the 
Origins of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 1959. 

ALBERT E. STONE, Jr. Seward Collins and 
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the American Review: Experiment in Pro- 
Fascism, 1933-37. 4m. Quar., Spring 1960. 

Wayne S. Core. Senator Key Pittman and 
American Neutrality Policies, 1933-1940. 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Mar. 1960. 

Louis Morton. National Policy and Mili- 
tary Strategy. Virginia Quar. Rev., Winter 
1960. 

E. Iv. Boouss. From the History of American 
Policy in China during the Second World 
War [in Russian]. Now. i novetsh. ist., no. 
5, 1959. 

MicuazL Howanp. Civil-Military Relations 
in Great Britain and the United States, 1945- 
1958. Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar. 1960. 

Oscar WILLIAM PERLMUTTER. Acheson vs. 
Congress, Rev. of Politics, Jan. 1960. 

Russe, WiNpzs, Je. Adlai E. Stevenson's 
Speech Staff in the 1956 Campaign. Quar. 
Jour. Speech, Feb. 1960. 


DOCUMENTS 


Syoney W. Jackman. Letters of William 
Browne, American Loyalist. Essex Inst, Hist. 
Coll., Jan. 1960. 

Epwarp G, WiLLiAMS. A Revolutionary 
Journal and Orderly Book of General Lachlan 

McIntosh's Expedition, 1778. Western Penn- 
sylvania Hist, Mag., Mar. 1960. 

Syivia Hegan. Old Letters [Gov. Wright, 
Gen. Anthony Wayne, etc., 1776-82]. Geor- 
gia Rev., Spring 1960. 

Hucu C. BaıLzy and BernarD C. WEBER. 
A British Reaction to the Treaty of San Ilde- 
fonso, William and Mary Quar., Apr. 1960. 

Ermer Don Hunn, Jr. Laurence M. Keitt's 
Letters from the Provisional Congress of the 
Confederacy, 1861. South Carolina Hist. Mag., 
Jan. 1960. 

Lom DarrocH Miani. Four Went to the 
Civil War. Ontario Hist, Autumn 1959. 

Roserr Partm. Report of a Corporal of 
the Alabama First Infantry [John Wesley 
Powers] on Talk and Fighting along the Mis- 
sissippi, 1862-63. Alabama Hist. Quar., Win- 
ter 1958. 

Hasxx.L MoNzor. "The Road to Gettys- 
burg"—The Diary and Letters of Leonidas 
Torrence of the Gaston Guards. North Caro- 
lina Hist. Rev., Oct. 1959. 

MABEL CLARE Wzaks. Letters of Colonel 
George St. Leger Grenfell [1864]. Filson 
Club Hist. Quar., Jan. 1960. 

Cec D. Esy, Jr. With Sigel at New Mar- 
ket: The Diary of Colonel D. H. Strother. 
Civil War Hist., Mar. 1960. 

Eowın HaviLAND MILLER. New Letters of 
Walt Whitman 1504991 Bul. Missouri 
Hist. Soc., Jan. 1960. 

ALEXANDER A. LAWRENCE. Some Letters 
from Henry C. Wayne to Hamilton Fish. 
Georgia Hist. Quar., Dec. 1959. 

WiLLiaM B. Mover. Letters of Benjamin 


* * French Sentiment in Pennsylvania, 
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Harrison [concl.]. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. 
Soc., Mar. 1960. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
COLONIES AND STATES 


Darrerr B. Rurman. The Pilgrims and 
Their Harbor. William and Mary Quar., Apr. 
1960. 

Ray NasH. A Colonial Writing Master's 
Collection of English Copybooks [Abiah Hol- 
brook, 1718-69]. Harvard Lib. Bull., Winter 
1960. 

WinLiam O'Baren, S.J. Did the Jennison 
[Quok Walker, 1781] Case Outlaw Slavery 
in Massachusetts? William and Mary Quar., 
Apr. 1960. 

James W. Hess. John D. Long and Reform 
Issues in Massachusetts Politics, 1870-1889. 
New Eng. Quar., Mar, 1960. 

GnoncE H. Wırrunms. The Seminary [Gil- 
manton, N. H.] in the Wilderness: A Repre- 
sentative Episode in the Cultural History of 


‘Northern New England [concl.]. Harvard 


Lib. Bull., Winter 1960. 

Donoruv Mayo Harvey. The Swedes in 
Vermont. Vermont Hist., Jan. 1960. 

Rotanp H, Barton. Yale and German 
Theology in the Middle of the Nineteenth 
Century. Zeitsch. f. Kirchengesch., no. 3, 
1959. 

Rosery W. Srssy. Mortgage Credit in the 
Phelps-Gorham Purchase, New York Hist., 
Jan. 1960. 

WiLLIAM CHAzANoF. Joseph Ellicott and 
the Bank of Niagara. Niagara Frontier, Win- 
ter 1960, 

Maurice Denza HopczN. Public Second- 
ary Education in Staten Island: A Perspective. 
Staten Island (New York) Historian, Jan., 
Mar. 1960. 

EcaL FELDMAN. Jews in the Early Growth 
of New York Citys Men's Clothing Trade. 
Am. Jewish Archives, Apr. 1960. 

Harry W. KigwiN. James J. Walsh—Medi- 
cal Historian and Pathfinder [b. 1865]. Cath- 
olic Hist. Rev., Jan. 1960. | 

Steven C. Swerr. The Test of a Reformer: 
A Study of Seth Low, New York City Mayor, 
1902-1903. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., Jan. 
1960. 

Leo SmPALL. The Jewish Question in New 
York City [1902-1903] by Isaac Max Rubi- 
now, Pub. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., Dec. 1959. 

Vincent: BURANELLI. William Penn and 
James Il. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc, Feb. 15, 
1960. 

Frepenicx B. Toses. See British list. 

Drermar RorHERMUND. The German Prob- 
lem of Colonial Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 1960. 

Hannan BENNER RoAcH. Benjamin Frank- 
lin Slept Here. Ibid., Apr. 1960. 

Epwarp G. EVERETT. Some Aspects of Pro- 
1790— 


Other Recent Publications 


oe Western Pennsylvania. Hist. Mag., Mar. 
1960. 

E. Wmuarp Mriuer. Population and Func- 
tional Changes of Villages in Western Penn- 
sylvania. Ibid. 

W. K. CADMAN. Kier' 5-Barrel Still: “A 
Venerable Industrial Relic.” Ibid., Dec. 1959. 

Epwin B. CoppiNoTON. Rothermel's Paint- 
ings of the Battle of Gettysburg. Pennsylvania 
Hist., Jan. 1960. l 

STANLEY CoBEN. A. Mitchell Palmer and 
the Reorganization of the Democratic Party 
in Pennsylvania, 1910-1912. Pennsylvania 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 1960. 

Epwin B, Bronner. The New Deal Comes 
to Pennsylvania: The Gubernatorial Election 
of 1934. Pennsylvania Hist., Jan. 1960. 

Epwarp F. Cooxe. Patterns of Voting in 
Pennsylvania Counties, 1944-1958. Ibid. 


DocuMENTS 


Mercare J. E. Bunka. Journey to Niagara, 
1805, from the Diary of Julian Ursyn Niem- 
cewicz. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., Jan. 
1960. 

RurH L. SPRINGER and Louise WALLMAN. 
Two Swedish Pastors Describe Philadelphia, 
1700 and 1702. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Apr. 1960. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


RicHARD W. GrirFIn. Origins of Southern 
Cotton Manufacture, 1807-1816. Cotton Hist. 
Rev., Jan. 1960. 

Id. Poor White Laborers in Southern Cot- 
ton Factories, 1789-1865. South Carolina 
Hist. Mag., Jan. 1960. 

CLEMENT EATON. Slave-Hiring in the 
Upper South: A Step toward Freedom, Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Mar. 1960. 

ANTHONY HILLBRUNER. Inequality, the 
Great Chain of Being, and Ante-Bellum South- 
a Oratory. Southern Speech Jour., Spring 
1960. 

Wrrum H. NicHoLus. Southern Tradition 
and Regional Economic Progress. Southern 
Econ. Jour., Jan. 1960. 

KENNETH L. CARROLL., Quakerism in Caro- 
line County, Maryland: Its Rise and Decline. 
Bull. Friends Hist. Assoc., Autumn 1959. 

Jay JouwsroN. Waterway to Washington: 
2o C & O Canal. Nar]. Geog. Mag., Mar. 
1960. 

S. GERALD SANDLER, Lockean Ideas in Jef- 
ferson’s Bill for Establishing Religious Free- 
dom. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

Vrem Warrier Davis. Phi Beta Kappa, 
December 5, 1776. Virginia Cavalcade, Au- 
tumn 1959. 

H, Trevor CorsounN. The Reading of 
Joseph Carrington Cabell: "A List of Books 
on Various Subjects Recommended to a 
Young Man. . . ." University of Virginia 
Stud. in Bibliog., XIII, 1960. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Epwarp W. Pmrer. Money, Banking, and 
Burke County in the Ante-Bellum Era. North 
Carolina Hist. Rev., Jan. 1960. 

GzoxzcE H. Grmson. Opinion in North 
Carolina Regarding the Acquisition of Texas 
and Cuba, 1835-1855. Ibid. 

CHARLES Dennis SMITH. The Appalachian 
National Park Movement, 1885-1901. Ibid. 

Frank J. KLiNGBERO. Early Attempts at In- 
dian Education in South Carolina. Ibid. 

E. R. R. GREEN. Queensborough Township: 
Scotch-Irish Emigration and the Expansion 
of Georgia, 1763-1776. William and Mary 
Quar., Apr. 1960. 

Jack P. GREENE. The Gadsden Election Con- 
troversy and the Revolutionary Movement in 
` South Carolina. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 
1959. 

BURNETTE Vanstory. Shakerism and the 
Shakers in Georgia. Georgia Hist. Quar., Dec. 
1959. 

Lynwoop M. HorraNp. Georgia Military 
Institute, the West Point of Georgia: 1851- 
1864. Ibid., Sept. 1959. 

Ear W. FonNELL. The Civil War Comes 
to Savannah. Ibid. 

Luruen HARMON ZEIGLER, Jr. Senator 
Walter George's 1938 Campaign. Ibid., Dec. 
1959. 

Wurm B. GRIFFEN. Suggestions for Re- 
search in the Culture and Society of Spanish 
Florida. Florida Hist. Quar., Jan. 1960. 

Epwarp C. WILLIAMSON. George F. Drew, 
Florida's Redemption Governor. Ibid. 

J. WinsroN CoLEMAN, Jr. John Bradford 
and the Kentucky Gazette. Filson, Club Hist. 
Quar., Jan. 1960. 

Joan B. Cranx, Jr. Fire Protection in Old 
Knoxville. East Tennessee Hist. Soc. Pub., no. 
31, 1959. 

WırLıam WARREN Rocens. Alabama's Re- 
form Press: Militant Spokesman for Agrarian 
Revolt. Agric. Hist., Apr. 1960. 

Id. The Negro Alliance in Alabama. Jowr. 
Negro Hist., Jan. 1960. 

GEORGE C, OsBORN. Pass Christian, the 
Winter White House: Christmas, 1913. Jour. 
Mississippi Hist., Jan. 1960. 

Faro KNIFFEN. The Outdoor Oven in 
Louisiana, Louisiana Hist., Winter 1960. 

Jore G. TayLor. The Foreign Slave Trade 
in Louisiana after 1808. Ibid. 

KENNETH Trisr UnounHanT. Seventy Years 
of the Louisiana Historical Association. Ibid. 

SAMUEL Proctor. Jewish Life in New Or- 
leans, 1718-1860. Louisiana Hist. Quar., Apr. 
1957. 

T. Harry WiLLiams. The Gentleman from 
Louisiana: Demagogue or Democrat. Jour. 
Southern Hist., Feb. 1960. 

FRANCES LEA McCurry. Invective in Fron- 
tier Missouri. Quar. Jour. Speech, Feb. 1960. 

Rosmer V. Haynes. Law Enforcement in 
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Frontier Mississippi. Jour. Mississippi Hist., 
Jan. 1960. 

WALTER B. HENDRICESON. The Western 
Academy of Natural Sciences of St. Louis 
[1837-43]. Bul. Missouri Hist. Soc., Jan. 
1960. 

Joe Kıassen. The Civil War in Kansas 
City. Ibid. 

Nevin E. Neat. The Smith-Robinson Ar- 
kansas Campaign of 1928. Arkansas Hist. 
Quar., Spring 1960. 

BERLIN B. CHAPMAN. Oklahoma City, Pub- 
lic to Private Property (pt. III). CAron. Okla- 
homa, Winter 1959—60. 

Jog C. JAcksoN. Summer Normals in In- 
dian Territory after 1898. Ibid., Autumn 1959. 

WiLBUR S. SHEPPERSON. Some Plans for 
British Immigration to Texas in 1849 and 
1850. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Jan. 1960. 

Tuomas L, Mırrer. The Texas Court of 
Claims, 1856-1861. Agric. Hist., Jan. 1960. 

Lawrence L. Brown. The John Henry 
Hobart of Texas: Alexander Gregg (1819- 
1893), First Bishop of Texas, 1859-1893. 
Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Dec. 1959. 

MERLE Mears Duncan. The Death of 
Senator Coke [1897]. Southwestern Hist. 
Quar., Jan. 1960. 

James Monroe Foster, Jr. Fort Bascom, 
New Mexico. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Jan. 
1960. 

Warum J. Parisó. The German Jew and 
the Commercial Revolution in Territorial New 
Mexico, 1850-1900 [cont]. Ibid. 


DocuMENTS 


Brian J. ENRIGHT. An Account of Charles 
Town in 1725 [by the Rev. Thomas Brett]. 
South Carolina Hist. Mag., Jan. 1960. 

SPENCER B. Kino, Jr. Impact of Impress- 
ment on Northwest Georgia as Seen in a 
Petition of Floyd County Citizens, 1863. 
Georgia Hist. Quar., Dec. 1959. 

Frank Orro GarzLL. A Yankee Views the 
Agony of Savannah. Ibid. 

D. C. Corsrrr and Roserra CORBITT. 
Papers from the Spanish Archives Relating 
to Tennessee and the Old Southwest [cont]. 
East Tennessee Hist. Soc. Pub., no. 31, 1959. 

Ben H. McCrary and LeRoy P. GRAF. 
“Vineland” in Tennessee, 1852: The Journal 
of Rosine Parmentier. Ibid. 

BeLL Invin Waer. The Letters of Warren 
Akin, Confederate Congressman (pt. VII). 
Georgia Hist. dad Sept. 1959. 

Grace Leas and CHARLES Z. ROETTGER. A 
Good Templar's “Journal” [1879]. East Ten- 
nessee Hist. Soc. Pub., no. 31, 1959. 

H. E. StTeErRxxX. A Patriotic Confederate 
Woman's [Martha Jane Crossley] War Diary, 
1862-1863. Alabama Hist. Quer., Winter 
1958. 

WALTER B. Jones. The 1890-92 Campaigase 
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for Governor of Alabama, by Thomas G. 
Jones. Ibid. 

Warrer E. Grover. Stephen F. Austin- 
Charles G. Sayre Correspondence. Sowthwest- 
ern Hist. Quer., Jan. 1960. 

Lrernena Friend. Thomas W. Bell Letters 
[1841—42; cont.]. Ibid. 

Wi.LarD E. Wianr. A Letter of the Bishop 
of Galveston, 186r. Ibid. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


ALLAN G. Bocve. Social Theory and the 
Pioneer. Agric. Hist., Jan. 1960. 

Tuomas E. FELT. A Proposed Agenda for 
Illinois Historians. Jour. Illinois State Hist. 
Soc., Winter 1959. 

Raren L. Kercuam. The Dictates of Con- 


" science: Edward Coles and Slavery. Virginia 


Quar. Rev., Winter 1960. 

Jay F. Lupwic. James H. McVicker and 
His Theatre [Chicago]. Quar. Jour. Speech, 
Feb, 1960. 5 

O. Farrior ANDER, Law and Lawlessness 
in Rock Island Prior to 1850. Jour. Illinois 
State Hist. Soc., Winter 1959. 

Roıtanp H. Marsee. Michigan's White 
Pine Era, 1840-1900 [concl.]. Michigan 
Hist., Dec. 1959. 

Rura B. Borom. A Michigan Lumbering 
Family [Whittemore]. Bus. Hist. Rev., Spring 
1960. 

Roserr M. Warner. Chase Salmon Os- 
born, 1860-1949. Michigan Hist. Coll, Bull. 
no. 10, Jan. 1960. 

Peren T. Harsrap. Disease and Sickness 
on the Wisconsin Frontier: Malaria, 1820- 
1850. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Winter 1959-60. 

VERNON CARSTENSEN. The Genesis of an 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Agric. Hist., 
Jan. 1960. 

Roy VErNoN Scorr. Pioneering in Agricul- 
tural Education: Oren C. Gregg and Farmers’ 
Institutes. Minnesota Hist., Mar. 1960. 

Rurm J. HEFFELFINGER, Experiment in 
Concrete: A Pioneer Venture in Grain Stor- 
age. Ibid. 

Jons T. Fruanacan. The Minnesota Back- 
grounds of Sinclair Lewis’ Fiction. Ibid. 

Warm J. PETERSEN ef al. Tornadoes in 
Iowa. Palimpsest, Dec. 1959. 

Mitprep Teone. A Population Study of 
an Iowa County in 1850. Iowa Jour. Hist., 
Oct. 1959. 

WiLLtAM L. Bowers. Crawford Township, 
185041870: A Population Study of a Pioneer 
Community. Ibid., Jan. 1960, 

LAWRENCE R. Veyser. Myth and Reality 
in Approaching Western Regionalism. Am. 
Quar., Spring 1960. 

Earn Powzzov. Rediscovering the West. 
Ibid. 

Warez H. Scnuomwz. The First Kansas 
Lead Mines. Kansas Hist. Quar. Winter 


* *1959. 


Other Recent Publications 


James C. Main. Eugene Ware's [jour- 
nalist] Concern about a Woman, a Child, 
and God. Ibid. 

Emory LiwnbquisT. Religion in Kansas dur- 
ing the Era of the Civil War [concl.]. Ibid. 

James L. SELLERS. These Centennial Years. 
Nebraska Hist., Dec. 1959. 

Paoro E. CoLerra. William Jennings 
Bryan’s Second Congressional Campaign. Ibid. 

JoHN ALEXANDER CARROLL. Broader Ap- 
proaches to the History of the West. Arizona 
and the West, Autumn 1959. 

Jack D. Fonszs. The Indian in the West: 
A Challenge for Historians. Ibid. 

Roserr G. ÁTHEARN, Captivity of the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. Colorado 
Mag., Jan. 1960. 

Date L. MoncaN. The Ferries of the Forty- 
Niners, Part H. Ann. Wyoming, Oct. 1959. 

R. Louis GENTILCORE. Ontario, California 
and the Agricultural Boom of the 1880's. 
Agric. Hist., Apr. 1960. 

RicharD T. RuzTTEN. Anaconda Journal- 
ism: The End of an Era: Journalism Quar., 
Winter 1960. 

Vernon F. Snow. From Ouragan to Ore- 
gon. Oregon Hist. Quar., Dec. 1959. 

Erna GUNTHER. Vancouver and the Indians 
of Puget Sound. Pacifie Northwest Quar., Jan. 
1960. 

WARREN J. Brier. How Washington Ter- 
ritory Got Its Name. Ibid. 

Jacon ADLER. Water Rights and Cabinet 
Shuffles: How Claus Spreckels’ Hawaiian Ca- 
reer Began. Bus, Hist. Rev., Spring 1960. 


DOCUMENTS 

WALTER Tronan. My Life with the Colonel 
[Robert Rutherford McCormick and the Chi- 
cago Tribune]. Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc., 
Winter 1959. 

DovoLas H. Gorpon and Grorce S. Mar. 
Michigan Journal, 1836, by John M. Gordon 
[concl.]. Michigan Hist., Dec. 1959. 

Lorm E. STEARNS. My Seventy-five Years: 
Part III. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Winter 1959-60. 

DonaLp Jackson. A Critic Views Iowa's 
First Military Post. lowa Jour. Hist., Jan. 
1960. 

MILDRED ‘THRONE. 
1856-1865. Ibid, 

Anti-Jewish Sentiment in California, 1855. 
Am. Jewish Archives, Apr. 1960. 

Davm E. Mirzer. Peter Skene Ogden's 
Trek into Utah, 1828-29. Pacific Northwest 
Quar., Jan. 1960. 


Iowa Farm Letters, 


BOOKS 
ARMBRUSTER, Maxim Ernan. The Presi- 
dents of the United States: A New Appraisal. 
Pa York: Horizon Press. 1960. Pp. 344. 
4.95. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


AnNADE, CHnanLEs W. The Siege of St. 
Augustine in 1702. University of Florida 
Monographs, Social Sciences, No. 3. Gaines- 
ville: University of Florida Press. 1959. Pp. 
67. $2.00. 

The Bay Psalm Book: A Facsimile Reprint 


of the First Edition of 1840. With a com- - 


panion vol., The Enigma of the Bay Psalm 
Book, by ZovríN Haraszti. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1956. Pp. unnumbered; 
xiii, 143. $10.00 the set. 

Becken, Cant Lorus. The History of Po- 
litical Parties in the Province of New York, 
1760-1776. Foreword by Arrmurz M. SCHLES- 
INGER. Reprint; Madison: University of Wis- 
consin Press. 1960. Pp. v, 319. Cloth $6.50, 
paper $1.95. See rev. of 1st ed. (1909), AHR, 
XV (Jan. 1910), 395. 

Batt, Danter. The End of Ideology: On 
the Exhaustion of Political Ideas in the Fifties. 
Glencoe, Ill: Free Press. c. 1960. Pp. 416. 
$7.50. 

Bei, Jack. The Splendid Misery: The 
Story of the Presidency and Power Politics at 
Close Range. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 
1960. Pp. 474. $4.95. 

Bram, Groroz 8. Cumulative Voting: An 
Effective Electoral Device in Illinois Politics. 
Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. 
XLV. Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 
1960. Pp. xi, 145. Cloth $3.50, paper $2.50. 

Carrer, Harvey L. The Far West in 
American History. Service Center for Teach- 
ers of History Publication No. 26. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Service Center, American Histori- 
cal Association. c. 1960. Pp. 24. 50 cents (in 
lots of 10 or more 25 cents each). 

A Catalog of the Alfred Whital Stern Col- 
lection of Lincolniana in the Library of Con- 
gress. Washington, D. C.: [Library of Con- 
gress.] 1960. Pp. xi, 498. $15.00. 

CuusrMAN, Henny M. (ed.). The Mind 
and Spirit of John Peter Altgeld: Selected 
Writings and Addresses, Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press. 1960. Pp. 183. $4.00. 

Coarzs, Jonn Boyp, Jr. (ed. in chief). 
Neurosurgery. Vol. II. Medical Department, 
U. S. Army: Surgery in World War II. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Office of the Surgeon General, 
Department of the Army. 1959. Pp. xxvi, 
705. $7.00. 

CoMMAGER, Henny STEELE Theodore 
Parker: Yankee Crusader. Beacon Ser. in 
Liberal Religion, No. 4. Reprint; Boston: Bea- 
con Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 339. $1.75. See rev. 
ist ed. (1936), AHR, XLI (Jan. 1937), 
395. 

Connan, Eart. The Governor and His 
Lady: The Story of William Henry Seward 
and His Wife Frances. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. c. 1960. Pp. 433. $5.95. 

CoPELAND, vin T., and Roorrs, EL- 
Liorr C. The Saga of Cape Ann. Freeport, 
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Me.: Bond Wheelwright Co. c. 1960. Pp. 
xiv, 254. $3.75. 

Coyız, Davi» Cusuman. Ordeal of the 
Prendency. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press. c. 1960. Pp. v, 408. $6.00. 


CUNLIPFE, Marcus. George Washington: 


Man and Monument. Mentor Book. New 
York: New American Library. 1960. Pp. xii, 
13-192. 50 cents. 

Corri, MerLe. The Social Ideas of Ameri- 
can Educators. With new chapter on the last 
twenty-five years. American Historical As- 
sociation Commission on the Social Studies. 
ad ed.; Paterson, N. J.: Pageant Books. 1959. 
Pp. xliv, 613. $4.95. See rev. of ıst ed. 
(1935), AHR, XLI (Oct. 1935), 158. 

DouoLass FREDERICK. Narrative of the 
Life of Frederick Douglass, an American 
Slave, Written by Himself. Ed. by BENJAMIN 
Ovarızs. John Harvard Library. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard University 
Press. 1960. Pp. xxvi, 163. $3.50. 

Foore, Henry Wiper. The Religion of 
Thomas Jefferson. Beacon Ser. in Liberal Re- 
ligion, No. 1. Reprint; Boston: Beacon Press. 
1960. Pp. ix, 86. $1.25. See rev. of ist ed. 
Thomas Jefferson: Champion of Religious 
Freedom, Advocate of Christian Morals (1947), 
AHR, LI (Apr. 1948), 625. 

FREEMAN, ANDREW A. Abraham Lincoln 
Goes to New York. New York: Coward-Mc- 
Cann. c. 1960. Pp. 160. $3.95. 

FaemeL, Frans. The New Deal in Histori- 
cal Perspective. Service Center for Teachers 
of History Publication No. 25. Washington, 
D. C.: Service Center, American Historical 
Association. €, 1959. Pp. 21. 50 cents (in lots 
of 10 or more 25 cents each). 

FREUND, Max (ed. and tr.). Gustav Dresel’s 
Houston Journal: Adventures in North Amer- 
ica and Texas, 1837-1841. Austin: University 
of Texas Press. 1954. Pp. xxx, 168. $4.00. 

GELLHORN, WALTER. American Rights: The 
Constitution in Action. New York: Macmil- 
lan. 1960. Pp. vi, 232. $4.50. 

GINGER, Ray. Altgeld’s America: The Lin- 
coln Ideal versus Changing Realities. New 
ia Funk and Wagnalls. 1958. Pp. 376. 

4-95. 

GREBSTEIN, SHELDON Norman (ed.). Mon- 
key Trial: The State of Tennessee vs. John 
Thomas Scopes. Houghton Mifflin Research 
Ser. No. 4. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. c. 1960. 
Pp. xiii, 221. $1.75. Textbook. 

GRUND, Francis J. Aristocracy in America: 
From the Sketch-Book of a German Noble- 
man. Introd. by Grorcz E. Prossr. Harper 
Torchbooks, the Academy Library. Reprint; 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1959. Pp. 
xvii, 302. $1.60. ° 

os, Fester. William Ellery Chan- 
ning and l'Académie des Sciences Morales et 


Politiques 1870: "L'Étude sur Channing” and, + 


the “Lost” Prize Essay. Providence, R. I.: 


* 
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p. University Press. 1959. Pp. vi, 6r. 
1.50. 

HESELTINE, Wırısam B., and Smney, Da- 
vip L. The South in American History. ad 
ed.; Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall. 
1960. Pp. x, 630. $8.00. Textbook. 

Hunt, Grace T, The Wars of the Iro- 


` quoi: A Study tn Intertribal Trade Relations. 
~Reprint; Madison: 


University of Wisconsin 
Press. 1960. Pp. 209. $1.65. See rev. of ist 
ed. (1940), AHR, XLVI (Jan. 1941), 415. 

Janowrrz, Morris. The Professional Sol- 
dier: A Social and Political Portrait. Glencoe, 
Ill: Free Press. c. 1960. Pp. xiv, 464. $6.75. 

Kirman, Ep. Cannibal Coast, San Antonio, 
Texas: Naylor Co. c. 1959. Pp. xv, 294- 
$5.00. 

Warum J. (ed.). Richmond in 
Time of War. Houghton Mifflin Research Ser. 
No. 5. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. c. 1960. Pp. 
x, 166. $1.75. Textbook. 

LexacuMan, Roszar, et al, The Churches 
and the Public. Santa Barbara, Calif.: Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions. c. 
1960. Pp. 7o. No charge. 

McAvoy, THosas T C.S.C. (ed.). Roman 
Catholicism and the American Way of Life. 
Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame 
Press. 1960. Pp. vili, 248. $4.50. 

Marone, Dumas, and Rauch, Bas. Em- 
pire for Liberty: The Genesis and Growth of 
the United States of America. Vol. I, To 
1865; Vol. II, Since 1865. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts. c. 1960. Pp. xviii, 882, 
xxxv; xvii, 961, liv. $7.50; $7.50. Textbooks. 

MaLcHer, MAROUERrTE: Ferrows. The 
Shaker Adventure. Reprint; [Cleveland, Ohio:] 
Press of Western Reserve University. 1960. 
Pp. ix, 319. $3.00. See rev. of 1st ed. (1941), 
AHR, XLVII (Apr. 1942), 624. 

MILER, Joan C. Sam Adams: Pioneer in 
Propaganda. 2d ed.; Stanford, Calif: Stan- 
ford University Press. 1960. Pp. 437. $7.50. 
See rev. of rst ed. (1936), AHR, XLII (July 
1937), 788. 

OKıerre, CHARLEY. Western Story: The 
Recollections of Charley O’Kieffe, 1884-1898. 


Y 


Other Recent Publications 


age Ser, Vol. Il. [Lincoln:] University of 
Nebraska Press. 1960. Pp. xvi, 224. $4.50. 

Raporr, Morais I. The County Court- 
houses and Records of Maryland. Pt. 1, The 
Courthouses. Hall of Records Commission, 
State of Maryland, Publication No. 12. An- 
napolis: the Commission. 1960. Pp. xiv, 175. 

Resp, V. B. and Wirnnws, J. D. (eds). 
The Case of Aaron Burr. Houghton Mifflin 
Research Ser. No. a. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin. c. 1960. Pp. xi, 204. $1.75. Textbook. 

Satin, JoserH (ed.). The 1950's: America’s 
"Placid" Decade. Houghton Mifflin Research 
Ser. No. 6. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. c. 1960. 
Pp. xiii, 323. $1.75. Textbook. 

STOUTENBURGH, Jonn L., Jr. Dictionary of 
the American Indian, New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library. c. 1960. Pp. 462. $10.00. 

Syretr, Haxortp C. (ed. with introds.). 
American Historical Documents, College Out- 
line Ser, No. 100. New York: Barnes and 
Noble. c. 1960. Pp. xiv, 427. $2.25. Text- 
book. > 

Id. and CookE, Jean G. Interview in Wee- 
hawken: The Burr-Hamilton Duel as Told 
in the Original Documents. Introd. and concl. 
by Waro M. WarLacx. Middletown, Conn.: 
der University Press. c. 1960. Pp. 178. 

3.75 

Van ALsryNe, RicHARD W. The American 
Empire: Its Historical Pattern and Evolution. 
General Ser., No. 43. [London:] Routledge 
and Kegan Paul for the Historical Association. 
1960. Pp. 28. 25.64. 

Wire, RUTE Yankee from Sweden: The 
Dream and the Reality in the Days of John 
Ericsson. New York: Henry Holt. c. 1960. 
Pp. xix, 299. $4.50. 

oLr, Evrwm Il. A Check-List of the 
Books in Library Company of Philadelphia 
in and Supplementary to Wing's Short-Title 
Catalogue, 1641-1700. Philadelphia: Library 
Company of Philadelphia. 1959. Pp. viii, 106. 

Wriout, Louis B. The Atlantic Frontier: 
Colomal American Civilization (1607-1763). 
2d ed; Ithaca, E Cornell University Press. 
1959. Pp. xi, xvii See rev. of ist ed. 


Introd. by A. B. Gurme, Jr. Pioneer Herit- (1947), AHR, Hr (Apr. 1948), 545. 


Latin America 


` George Boehrer 


GENERAL ARTICLES : 


R. Barón Casrro. El desarrollo de la 
población hispano-americana (1492-1950). 
Jour. World Hist., V, no. a, 1959. 

Benjamin CARRIÓN, Historia de los ideas 
en el Ecuador. Rev. de hist. de las ideas 
(Quito), Nov. 1959. 

JoAo Cruz Cosra. História das ideias no 
Brasil, seu desenvolvimento, influencias rece- 


bidas da Europa e da América Inglesa e suas 
relações com a história das ideias na América 
Espanhola. Ibid. 
Drzco Domfnourz CABALLERO, Panamá y la 
historia de las ideas en Latinoamérica. Ibid. 
Juan Erzacumes EscoBAR. Proyectos para 
la acufíación de monedas de cobre en Chile 
1781—1834. Bol. Acad. Chilena de la Hist., 
ist sem., 1959. 


Articles and Other Books Received 


Russet, H. FrrzorBBoN. Dictatorship and 
Democracy in Latin America. Internat. Aff. 
(London), Jan. 1960. 

Ico JACOBINA LAcoMBE. Fontes para 
o estudo da histéria do Brasil. Bol. de hist. 
(Rio de Janeiro), Jan.—Mar., Apr.-June 1959. 

Latin America in Revolution [whole issue]. 
Current Hist., Mar. 1960. 

Trro Lívio FERREIRA. A nova divisio da 
história do Brasil. Rev. de Univ. Cat. de S. 
Paulo, Dec. 1959. 

Izpy C. NicHots, Jr. The Spanish Colonial 
Question and the Congress of Verona. South- 
western Soc. Sct. Quar., June 1959. 

MoneuisA PEREZ Marcuanp. Preámbulos 
para una historia de las ideas en Puerto 
Rico. Rev. de hist. de las ideas (Quito), Nov. 
1959. 

ARTHUR Cfzan FERREIRA Reis. Limites e 
demarcacóes na Amazônia brasileira. Rev. 
Inst, hist. geog. bras., july-Sept. 1959. 

Luís Romero SoLano, Breve historia de 
Yuste. Mem. de la acad. mex. de la hist, 
fuly-Sept. 1959. 

FRANK ‘TANNENBAUM. The Political Di- 
lemma in Latin America. Foreign Aff., Apr. 
1960. 
ch ViLLoRo. La tarea del historiador desde 
la perspectiva mexicana. Hist. mex., Jan.- 
Mar. 1960. 

LzoPoLpo Zea. América en la historia. Rev. 
de hist. de las ideas (Quito), Nov. 1959. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


EDGAR ANDERSON. The Couronians and the 
West Indies: The First Settlements. Caribbean 
Quar., June 1959. 

CHARLES W. ARNADE. The Failure of Span- 
ish Florida. Americas, Jan. 1960. 

Jean-Pierre Berrue. El cultivo del “pastel” 
en Nueva España. Hist, mex., Jan.-Mar. 1960. 


Lino CasaFranca G. El derecho penal en, 


el Inkario. Perú indígena, Jan.-June 1959. 

J. Gi22s. See Spanish list. 

CHARLES GIBSON. The Aztec Aristocracy in 
Colonial Mexico. Comp. Stud. in Society and 
Hist. (The Hague), Jan. 1960. 

Lmo Gómez Caneno, O.F.M. Nuevos datos 
acerca del cronista Fray Antonio Tello. Estud. 
históricos (Guadalajara), Oct. 1959. 

IcNAcIo Dávila Garnier. Unos cuantos datos 
más acerca de la primera fundación Carmeli- 
tana cn Guadalajara. Mem. de la acad. mex. 
de la hist., July-Sept. 1959. 

C, H. Harina. See Spanish list. 

Emnjo HARTH-TERRÉ and ALBERTO MÁr- 
QUEZ ABANTO., Las bellas artes en el virrey- 
pato del Perú—Retablos limeños en el siglo 
xvi. Rev. de arch. nac. del Pers, Jan.-June 
1959 

Jost MIRANDA. La visión humboldtiana de 
los indios mexicanos. Hist, mex., Jan.—Mar. 
1960. 

Macnus MORNER, Panorama de la sociedad 
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del Río de la Plata durante la primera mitad 
del siglo xvuL Estud. amer. (Seville), May- 
June 1959. 

Enrique Orero D'Cosra. Biográfica diser- 
tación sobre el Capitán don Bernardo de 
Vargas Marcuna. Bol. hist. antiguedades (Bo- 
gotá), July-Aug.-Sept. 1959. 

Prime Wayne PoweLL. Peacemaking on 
North America’s First Frontier. Americas, 
Jan. 1960. 

Suvio ZAVALA. Aspectos religiosos de la 
historia colonial americana. Estud. históricos 
(Guadalajara), Oct. 1959. 


Documents 


César ANGELES CABALLERO. La educación 
en el virreynato del Perá—Fundación de los 
colegios—universidades de la ciudad de Hua- 
manga y de la ciudad de La Plata, por el 
Jltmo. Señor Cristobal de Castillo y Zamora— 
años 1669-1783. Rev. del arch, nac. del Perú, 
Jan.-June 1959. 

Ivig E, CADENHEAD, JR. Some Mining Op- 
erations of Cortes in Tehuantepec, 1538-1547. 
Americas, Jan. 1960. 

José Pepro Leite Compzrmo. -Documentos 
sóbre médicos e medicina no Brasil. Rev. Inst. 
hist. geog. bras., July-Sept. 1959. 

Ordenanzas dictadas por el Tribunal del 
Consulado para el nombramiento de los fun- 
cionarios, y mejor administración dé las Rentas 
Reales—Año 1723. Rev. del arch. nac. del 
Perá, Jan.-June 1959. 

Preocupaciones y gastos del gobierno es- 
pañol, con motivo de la sublevación de Don 
Joseph Tupac Amaru. Ibid. 

José ARMANDO DE Ramón. Un testimonio 
sobre la situación de indígenas de Aconcagua, 
Quillota y Choapa a comienzos del siglo xvu. 
Bol. de la Acad. Chilena de la Hist., 1st 


‘sem., 1959. 


Um transporte de tropas para o Brasil em 
1647: W. J. Van Hoboken. Res. Inst. hist. 
geog. bras., July-Sept. 1959. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 


NORTH AND CENTRAL ÁMERICA 
AND THE CARIBBEAN 


Wim J. GrirritH. Juan Galindo, Cen- 
tral American Chauvinist. Hisp. Am. Hist. 
Rev., Feb. 1960. 

J. A. Hawcoob. John C. Frémont and the 
Bear Flag Revolution. Univ. of Bermingham 
Hist. Jour., no. x, 1959. 

FERNANDO ROSENZWEIG Hunn RA Las 
exportaciones mexicanas de 1817 a 1911. 
Hist. mex., Jan.-Mar. 1960. 

Punir J. Smerman. The Committee of 
Mexican Bondholders and European Interven- 
tion in 1861. Mid-Am., Jan. 1960. 

ALFRED TIscHENDORE. See British list. 

MANUEL ROMERO DE TERREROS. Veleidades 


de Santa Anna. Hist. mex., Jan.-Mar. 1960» * 
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ERNESTO DE LA Torre. El ferrocarril de 
Tacubaya. Ibid. 


Treopore P. Whmiowr, Jr. United States 
Electoral Intervention in Cuba. Inter-Am. 
Econ. Aff., Winter 1959. 


SOUTH AMERICA | 


ANGEL Francisco Brice. La creación de 
Bolivia. Rev. de la soc. Bol. de Venezuela, 
Dec. 1959. 

José Morzma BranpXo CasrkLo BRANCO. 
Peruanos na região acreana. Rev. Inst. hist. 
geog. bras., July-Sept. 1959. . 

Francis James DaLLerr. Páez in Phila- 
delphia. Hisp. Am. Hist, Rev., Feb. 1960. 

WırLıam DusENBERRY, The Service of Wil- 
liam A. Harris at Buenos Aires, 1846—1851. 
Americas, Jan. 1960. 

Omar V. Feerer. La ideología política de 
Bernardo Monteagudo. Estud. amer. (Se- 
ville), Mar.—Apr, 1959. 

Rosert L. Grumore, The Imperial Crisis, 
Rebellion, and the Viceroy: Nueva Granada 
in 1809. Hirp. dm. Hist. Rev., Feb. 1960. 

ALiRI0 Gómez Picón, Santander y sus viajes 
por Europa. Bol. hist. antigtiedades (Bogotá), 
Tuly-Aug.-Sept. 1959. 

WILBUR Devereux Jones. The Argentine 
British Colony in the Time of Rosas. Hisp. 
Am. Hist. Rev., Feb. 1960. 

WıLLıam LAFEBER. United States Depres- 
sion Diplomacy and the Brazilian Revolution, 
1893-1894. Ibid. 

ENRIQUE Lava and Szroio RopnícUEZ. 
Orllie Antoine de Tounens, Rey de la Arau- 
cania y de la Patagonia. Bol, de la Acad. 
Chilena de la Hist., ist sem., 1959. 

Herron Lyra. O Falso Pretendente. Rev. 
do Livro (Rio de Janeiro), Dec. 1959. 

José Aucusro BEzZERRA DE Mupzmos. O Rio 
Grande do Norte no senado da república 
[cont.]. Rev. Inst. hist. geog. bras., July- 
Sept. 1959. 

CARLos SÜSSEKIND DE MENDONCA. Lucio de 
Mendonca: Ultimos anos de estudante. Rev. 
do Livro (Rio de Janeiro), Dec. 1959. 

Juan Pasto MuñÑoz Sanz. Testamento in- 
mortal—Valoración moral e histórica de la 
última proclama del Libertador. Rev. de la 
soc. Bol. de Venezuela, Dec. 1959. 

CARLOS STOARDO Ortiz. Vecinos de Santi- 
ago en 1808. Bol. de la Acad. Chilena de la 
Hist., 1st sem, 1959. 

o Vianna. Francisco Gé Acaiaba de 
Montezuma, Visconde de Jequitinhonha, Rev. 
Inst. hist. geog. bras., July-Sept. 1959. 


DOCUMENTS 


Do arquivo de Afonso Arinos. Rev. do 
Livro (Rio de Janeiro), Dec. 1959. 


Other Recent Publications 


Documentos del General José Manuel Her- 
nández. Bol. del arch. hist. de Miraflores 


(Caracas), Nov.-Dec. 1959. 
"s ee del General Cipriano Castro. 


Memorias del Coronel Ramön Pärraga so- 
bremesas de impreso politico. Ibid. 

Tercero libro de actas de la Facultad de 
Filosofía y Humanidades, 1899-1931 [cont]. 
Mem. de los egresados (Santiago), III, 1959. 

Los últimos días del Libertador. Rev. de la 
soc. Bol. de Venezuela, Dec. 1959. 


ARCHIVE GUIDES AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Jerry E. PATTERSON. Manuscritos mexicanos 
en la biblioteca de la universidad de Yale. 
Hist. mex., Jan.-Mar. 1960. 


BOOKS 


BAILEY, HELEN and NAsATIR, ÀB- 
RAHAM P. Latin America: The Development 
oj lt Civilization. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall. 1960. Pp. xiii, 818. $7.95. Text- 
book. 

Boiron, Hersert E. The Mission as a 
Frontier Institution in the Spanish-American 
Colonies, Introd. by Jost ALEXANDER CAR 
ROLL. Reprint; El Paso: Texas Western Col- 
lege Press for Academic Reprints. 1960. Pp. 
iv, 24. $1.00 (in lots of ro 50 cents each). 

CAPOCHE, Luis, Relación general de la villa 
imperial de Potosí, ed. and foreword by 
Lewis Hanke; CoNcoLorcorvo, El Lazarillo 
de ciegos caminantes, prelim. study by José J. 
Real Díaz, ed. by Juan PEREZ DE TUDELA. 
Biblioteca de autores españoles desde la forma- 
ción del lenguaje hasta nuestros días. Vol. 
CXXI, Relaciones histórico-literarias de la 
América Meridional. Madrid: Atlas. 1959. Pp. 
411. 

Grisanti, Anger. Bolívar, su idilio y ma- 
trimonio en Madrid: Homenaje del Banco 
Metropolitano, C. A., al Padre de la Patria en 
el Sesquicentenario del 19 de abril de 1810. 
Caracas: Tipografía Lux. 1959. Pp. 152. 

PALMATARY, HELEN Consrance. The Ar- 
chaeology of the Lower Tapajés Valley, Bra- 
zil. Transactions of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, New Ser., Vol. L, pt. 3. Phila- 
delphia: the Society. 1960. Pp. 243. $5.00. 

THOMPSON, J. Eric S. Maya Hieroglyphic 
Writings: An Introduction. Civilization of the 
American Indian Ser. No. 56. 2d ed.; Nor- . 
man: University of Oklahoma Press. c. 1960. 
Pp. xxii, 347, 64 plates. $10.00. 


n Historical News +++ 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The 1960 American Historical Association annual meeting will be held at the 


Statler-Hilton Hotel, New York City, December 28-30. 


The Asia Foundation has granted the American Historical Association $2,500 
for travel expenses of Asian historians, who are in the United States to Association 


meetings, and for one year Association memberships of Asian scholars residing in ' 


Asia. 

The AHA Committee on Documentary Reproduction in the past has assisted 
scholars desiring to do microfilming abroad. Though no funds are available at 
present, the Committee hopes that it may continue to help scholars and it wel- 
comes information concerning various projects. Those interested. are urged to 


write to the Committee chairman, Professor Robert Eckles, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


LIBRARIES AND ARCHIVES 


The Library of Congress has received as a gift from Mrs. Noel Sokoloff a 
valuable addition to the papers of her grandfather, Daniel Scott Lamont, who 
served as private secretary and later as Secretary of War for his close friend Grover 
Cleveland. 

Mr. John A. "Thompson has presented to the Library more than twelve thou- 
sand pieces composed of the papers of his father, Ambrose W. Thompson (181o- 
1882), and files relating to the Chiriqui Improvement Company, a concern 
founded by his father during the 1850's to develop the land and water resources 
of an area that lies partly in Panama, partly in Costa Rica. Mr. Thompson's cor- 
respondence and miscellaneous legal and financial documents reflect his wide- 
ranging interests, 

The papers of pioneer aviator and airplane builder Glenn L. Martin (1886- 
1955) have been given to the Library by his sister, Miss Della Martin. 'The mate- 
rial is composed of Mr. Martin's personal and business correspondence for the last 
eighteen years of his life, including exchanges relating to his gift to the University 
of Maryland of the Glenn L. Martin Institute of Technology, papers concerning 
the many organizations of which he was a member, and an extensive file of photo- 
graphs of airplanes he developed. 

Associate Justice Harold H. Burton has presented a first installment of ap- 
proximately 145,000 of his personal and public papers to the Library. This seg- 
ment, most of which is composed of correspondence, relates to Justice Burton's 


. career from the time he was in private law practice through the initial years of his +. 
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service on the Supreme Court. The Burton papers may be used only with special 
permission, which should be requested through the Chief of the Manuscript Di- 
vision. The Library has also received a first installment of the papers of James 
Couzens (1872-1936), United States senator from Michigan, as a gift from Mrs. 
Couzens and other members of the family. The material now available consists of 
general correspondence from 1908 to 1933, but most of this is dated after 1915. 

The May 1960 issue of the Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions contains 
a comprehensive report on materials added to the holdings of the Manuscript Di- 
vision during 1959. 


The National Archives has recently issued the following preliminary inven- 
tories: no. 123, Records of the Bureau of Naval Personnel; no. 124, Records of the 
United States District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania; and no. 125, 
Records of the Public Works Administration. Another guide in the series prepared 
by the American Historical Association’s Committee for the Study of War Docu- 
ments has been published: no. 15, Records of Former German and Japanese Em- 
bassies and Consulates, 1890-1945. Among recently issued Microfilm Publications 
are: Letters Received by the Office of Indian Affairs from One Additional Agency 
(thirty-three rolls) and from miscellaneous sources (fifty-nine rolls); Population 
Schedules of the 1820 Census for the State of New Hampshire (three rolls); 
Passenger Lists of Vessels Arriving at Boston, 1888-1891 (ten rolls); Records of 
the Department of State, 1910-1929, Relating to Internal Affairs of Mexico 
(242 rolls), and to Political Relations between the United States and Mexico 
(twenty-nine rolls); and Compiled Service Records of Confederate Soldiers Who 
Served in Organizations from the State of Mississippi (427 rolls). 

The Harry S. Truman Library has acquired a small quantity of papers from 
former Postmaster General Jesse M. Donaldson. Án additional 2,600 items were 
recently added to the papers of Judge Samuel I. Rosenman among the Library's 
collections. At its third annual meeting the Board of Directors of the Harry S. 
Truman Library Institute for National and International Affairs approved an ex- 
tension of the Institute's grants-in-aid program. Grants will normally amount to 
less than one thousand dollars and cover travel and living expenses for short pe- 
riods of study at the Library on subjects related to the Truman administration. 
Applications for grants should be made to the Director of the Library; they will 
be reviewed and awards made by a committee of the Institute. The Institute 
Board also authorized its executive committee to formulate plans for an oral his- 
tory program. Sixteen historians and political scientists from nine middle western 
universities, with Professor Frank Freidel of Harvard as discussion leader, met at 
the Library's first conference of scholars on March 25 and 26. Information con- 
cerning the Library's resources was given, and important suggestions were made 
for stimulating research and augmenting the Library's holdings. 

Since the National Historical Publications Commission issued its preliminary 
report in 1951 on a national program for the publication of papers of American 
leaders, it has lent its support to a number of publication projects. Late in 1959 
the first volume of each of three such projects appeared. One of them, a volume 
of The Papers of John C. Calhoun, has already been announced. The publication 


` e «f the first volume of The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, covering the years 1706— 
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1734, was observed on November 22, 1959, by a ceremony in the Sterling Memo- 
rial Library in New Haven, Connecticut. The Franklin Papers are expected to be 
published over a period of fifteen years and to run to forty volumes. On December 
6, 1959, the publication of Volume I of The Papers of Henry Clay was marked by 
a ceremony at Clay's home, “Ashland,” in Lexington, Kentucky. The Clay Papers 
are expected to fill ten volumes. 

Leon deValinger, Jr., State Archivist of Delaware, heads a project to edit and 
publish a comprehensive edition of the letters of John Dickinson, statesman of the 
revolutionary and early national periods. This project is officially sponsored by the 
Public Archives Commission of the State of Delaware and the Friends of John 
Dickinson Mansion, Inc. Mr. deValinger welcomes information about the location 
of any letters or other papers by Dickinson and any communications addressed to 
him. At its meeting on March 14, 1960, the National Historical Publications Com- 
mission adopted a resolution recommending that the national Civil War Centen- 
nial Commission and associated state commissions promote an extensive program 
of publishing historical documents, including the papers of both civil and military 
leaders and other papers important for an understanding of the Civil War period. 
The Commission specifically mentioned the papers of Ulysses S. Grant and Robert 
E. Lee. 

A portrait of Solon J. Buck, painted by Bjørn Egli, was unveiled in the Na- 
tional Archives Conference Room on April 8, 1960. The portrait was commis- 
sioned by his friends and former colleagues and presented on their behalf by Mrs. 
Elizabeth E. Hamer, chairman of the fund raising committee. Wayne C. Grover, 
Archivist of the United States, accepted the portrait on behalf of the government. 
Theodore C. Blegen, Dean of the Graduate School, University of Minnesota, dis- . 
cussed Dr. Buck’s early career, and Ernst Posner, former Dean of the Graduate 
School, American University, spoke of Dr. Buck as Archivist of the United States 
and Assistant Librarian of Congress. Dr. Buck was treasurer of the American 
Historical Association for twenty years. 


The Longwood Library, Kennett Square, Philadelphia, has issued the follow- 
ing report of its holdings. The Longwood Manuscripts, a collection exceeding half 
a million items of personal and business papers of various members of the Du 
Pont family, 1780-1954, are grouped in the following categories: the Du Pont 
Family Papers, 1780-1906 (thirty thousand items); acquisitions of Pierre S. du 
Pont (1870-1954), gifts and purchases, chiefly during the period 1914-1954, in- 
cluding papers of Du Pont de Nemours, E. I. du Pont, and other members of the 
family (about five hundred items); the papers of Pierre Samuel du Pont (1870— 
1954), manufacturer, financier, and philanthropist, covering the period 1893-1954 
(approximately 500,000 items). The Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Collec- 
tion of Manuscripts, a gift of Mr. H. F. du Pont of Winterthur, Delaware (about 
150,000 items) contains personal and business papers of various members of the 
Du Pont family, 1588-1926. Among the additional manuscripts in the Library are 
the Eleuthera Bradford du Pont Collection, 1799-1834 (1,835 items), including a 
number of the most important early records of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; 
papers (restricted) of Lukens Steel Co. of Coatesville, Pennsylvania, ca. 1799- 
1895; papers of the Northern Liberties Gas Co. of Philadelphia; Collection ofe 
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Belin-d’Andelot Family Papers, sixteenth to twentieth century (restricted); fac- 
similes of selected materials relating to Du Pont de Nemours and Victor du Pont 
obtained from French repositories; miscellaneous papers of Du Pont de Nemours, 
E. I. du Pont, Rear Admiral and Mrs. Samuel Francis du Pont, and other mem- 
bers of the family; and mercantile and business records of activity in Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, and Chester County, Pennsylvania, during the cighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, 


INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


The Eleventh International Congress of Historical Sciences will be held, as 
previously announced, in Stockholm, August 21-28. Many American historians 
have indicated that they will attend. A full report of the Congress will appear in a 
later issue of the Review. 


American Council of Learned Societies travel grants for international con- 
ferences may be available through 1962. Historians should now inform Association 
headquarters of international meetings that may be of concern to them during the 
next two years. 


The Tenth International Congress of the History of Science will be held in 
the United States, August 2~September 2, 1962. Opening sessions of the Congress 
will be at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, concluding ones at the American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, Tenth International Congress of the History of Science, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, USA. 


GRANTS, AWARDS, PRIZES 


Among those receiving the sixty-one grants of the American Council of 
Learned Societies for research in the humanities and related social sciences for 
1960-1961, the following were historians: Fellowships—Rowland T. Berthoff, 
Robert J. Brentano, Norman F. Cantor, Giles Constable, Richard C. Dales, Deno 


-~ J. Geanakoplos, Robert M. Kingdon, Arno J. Mayer, Alison G. Olson, Martin 


Ridge, and Lewis W. Spitz. Grants-in-Aid—William M. Bowsky, Olive J. Brose, 
Rushton Coulborn, George Fischer, Ralph E. Giesey, Jurgen F. H. Herbst, Robert 
A. Kann, Philip W. Powell, Robert V. Remini, John L. Snell, Jr, Gerald Strauss; 
and Louis V. Zabkar. 

The American Council of Learned Societies announces that it will offer in 
1960-1961 two general postdoctoral grant programs: Fellowships, with stipends in 
amounts up to seven thousand dollars, intended primarily for the provision of 
free time, for scholars who will engage in research in the humanities; and Grants- 
in-Aid, in amounts up to two thousand dollars, to provide funds in support of 
humanistic research. In addition to the general programs there will be grants for 
research on several areas, offered under the auspices of joint committees of the 
ACLS and the Social Science Research Council. Candidates for these grants must 
also have the doctorate or its equivalent. Two of these programs, for research on 
Asia and for Slavic and East European studies, will be administered by the ACLS; 


" two, for research on Latin America and on the Near and Middle East, will be 
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administered by the SSRC. Candidates for Fellowships must not be over forty- 
five years of age at the deadline date. There are no age limits for the other pro- 
grams. Inquiries concerning all grants should be addressed to ACLS headquarters, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, New York. 


The following historians were among those scholars given Social Science Re- 
search Council grants: Faculty Research. Fellowships—Paul J. Alexander, Robert 
S. Hoyt, Gabriel Jackson, Robert A. Kann, David S. Landes, Arno J. Mayer, John 
J. Murray, Irene D. Neu, Fritz Stern, James H. Young. Grants-in-Aid—Keith B. 
Berwick, Gilbert C. Fite, Jack P. Greene, Francis G. James, Arthur J. Marder, 
James M. Smith, Clark C. Spence. Grants for Research on National Security 
Policy—Robin D. S. Winks. 


Ihe Ámerican Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research 
Council have announced the following joint awards: Slavic and East European 
Studies—Gustave Alef, David Djaparidze, Stephen A. Fischer-Galati, Charles 
Jelavich, Howard Kaminsky, Alexander Lipski, Arthur P. Mendel, Richard E. 
Pipes, Serge A, Zenkovsky. Near and Middle East—Andrew S: Ehrenkreutz, 


Laurence Evans, John B. Kelly. Asian Studies—Hyman Kublin, S. Y. Teng, 
Robert Van Niel. 


The 1960 Bancroft Prizes were awarded to R. R. Palmer for The Age of the 
Democratic Revolution: A Political History of Europe and America, 1760-1800, 
and to Margaret Leech for In the Days of McKinley. Two annual awards of three 
thousand dollars each are given to the authors of the best works in American 
history in its broadest sense, American diplomacy, or American international rela- 
tions. Communications regarding the 1961 prizes, which will be for books pub- 


lished in 1960, may be sent to the Secretary of Columbia University, New York 
27, New York. 


Of the Woodrow Wilson fellowships for the academic year 1960-1961 over 
two hundred were awarded for graduate work in history. 


The Society of American Historians has awarded Matthew Josephson the 
1959 Francis Parkman Prize of five hundred dollars for his book Edison: A Bi- 
‘ography. This prize is given annually for the book on American history or bi- 
ography published during the year that has the highest literary distinction, in ad- 
dition to sound historical scholarship. 


The American Academy of Arts and Sciences will award in 1960 three prizes 
of at least one thousand dollars each to the authors of especially meritorious un- 
published monographs, one each in the fields of the humanities, the social sci- 
ences, and the physical and biological sciences. For the purposes of these awards a 
monograph is defined as “a scholarly contribution to knowledge, too long for an 
article in a learned journal and too specialized or too short for a general book.” 
Correspondence concerning these awards should be sent to the Committee on 
Monograph Prizes, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Little Hall 33, 
Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. die 
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The Inter-University Committee announces that limited funds are again avail- 
able for grants to colleges and universities in support of college or university fac- 
ulty specialists on the Soviet Union or East Central Europe for short-term study- 
related visits in those areas. Awards wil be made only for fully trained 
postdoctoral Canadian or American specialists on the countries to be visited who 
have a competency in the language of their area. Application should be made by 
the individual himself. Interested scholars should apply as soon as possible to the 
Inter-University Committee on Travel Grants, 409 West 117th Street, New York 
27, New York. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Labor History, a new scholarly journal, is being published by Tamiment Insti- 
tute, under the supervision of an editorial board of which Richard Morris is 
chairman. 


The following External Research series publications have recently been. issued 
by the Department of State: no. 1.13, USSR and Eastern Europe; no. 2.13, East 
Asia; no. 3.13, Southeast Asia; no. 4.13, South Asta; no. 5.13, Western Europe; 
no. 6.13, Middle East; no. 7.13, Africa; no. 8.13, American Republics; no. 9.13, 
British Commonwealth; no. 10.13, International Affairs. 


OTHER Historica, NEWS 


The spring meeting of the Upper Midwest History Conference was held at 
Augsburg College, Minneapolis, April 9, 1960. Dean J. Huntley Dupre of Mac- 
alester College, St. Paul, presented a paper entitled “Constantine Rafinesque at 
Transylvania University, 1819-1826.” 


The Conference on British Studies met April 12, 196o, at New York Univer- 
sity. The chief speaker was Professor J. H. Plumb of Cambridge University who 
presented a paper on "The Growth of the Oligarchy, 1689-1715." In November 
1960 the Conference will award its first triennial prize of three hundred dollars 
for the best book in English or Commonwealth history published in the last two 
years by an American or Canadian scholar. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington 3, D. C. 


At its annual meeting, held in Louisville, Kentucky, April 28-30, the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association elected Fletcher Green of the University of 
North Carolina, President; Paul Gates of Cornell University, Vice-President; 
Paul Angle of the Chicago Historical Society, Stow Persons of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, and Edward Younger of the University of Virginia to its Executive 
Committee. W. D. Aeschbacher of the Nebraska State Historical Society, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and William C. Binkley of Tulane University, Managing Editor 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, continue in office. About eight hun- 
dred historians attended the lively meeting. The Association will hold its 1961 
meeting in Detroit, April 20-22, at the Pick-Fort Shelby Hotel and in 1962 will 


e o meet in Milwaukee. 
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Colonial Williamsburg, assisted by the Leverhulme Trust, is sponsoring a 
conference of historians from England, Canada, and the United States on the 
general topic “Perspectives on the American ‘Revolutionary Era” in September 
1960. The purpose of the symposium is to examine and clarify historical interpre- 
tations of the American Revolution’s impact on the three countries during the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 


The American Studies Association is sponsoring a Conference on the Histori- 
cal Study of American Culture through a grant from the American Council of 
Learned Societies. It will take place October 13-15, 1960, at Arden House, Harri- 
man, New York. Charles Barker is chairman of the Conference Committee, serv- 
ing with Merle Curti, Ray Billington, Howard Mumford Jones, and Edward 
Lurie, who is secretary of the Conference. Particular attention will be devoted to 
the methods and purposes of intellectual history and other approaches to national 
cultural development in an effort to clarify and evaluate the position of American 
studies and intellectual history as academic enterprises. 


A group of former students and friends of the late Donald Cope McKay are 
raising a fund to endow a memorial to him. The committee plans to create the 
Donald Cope McKay Publication Fund to finance the publication of scholarly 
books in modern French and Italian history. Checks should be made payable to 
the Donald Cope McKay Memorial Fund and sent to John C. Hunter, 6 Hazel 
Terrace, Arlington 74, Massachusetts, 


The Council on Higher Education has issued a report on “Inter-American 
Scholarly Communication in the Humanities and the Social Sciences.” The report, 
which summarizes the discussions and recommendations of the first meeting of 
the Conference on Higher Education in the American Republics, held in Mexico 
City in February 1958, may be obtained from Kenneth Holland, Institute of 
International Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, New York. : 


Western Reserve University sponsored the ninth Conference of Early American 
History on March 25-26. The theme of the meeting was “Some Contemporary 
Trends in Early American History.” 


PERSONAL 
APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES! 


Augustana College (Rock Island, Illinois): James I. Dowie promoted to asso- 
ciate professor; Ben Zobrist appointed associate professor; Henry F, Staack has 
retired after thirty-three years at the college; Charlotte Erickson Watt appointed 
guest lecturer for 1960-61 to replace O. F. Ander who is on leave. University of 
California (Berkeley): Kenneth Stampp named Harmsworth Professor, Oxford 
University, 1961-62. Central Michigan University (Mount Pleasant): William T. 
Bulger, Jr., George M. Blackburn, and William E. Franklin appointed assistant 

1 The Review prints news of appointments, promotions, retirements, and extended leaves of 


absence. It does not print news of summer session or completed temporary appointments, leaves 
of absence of less than a year, or honorary degrees and citations. ee 
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professor. Cornell University: Clinton Rossiter named John L. Senior Professor of 
American Institutions and will serve as Pitt Professor of American History and 
Institutions at Cambridge University in 1960-61. Denison University: Wyndham 
Southgate named head of the department; David Watson and William Preston 
promoted to associate professor; John Huckaby appointed assistant professor, 
Burton Dow and Edward Todd, instructor. Emory University: Franklin H. Lit- 
tell named chairman of the Area of Church History and Theology in the Candler 
School of Theology. Forest History Society (St. Paul, Minnesota): George T. 
Morgan, Jr., appointed research associate. Gettysburg College: Charles H. Glat- 
felter named assistant dean. Hunter College: Louis Hallgring, Jr, and Douglas 
H. Maynard promoted to associate professor. Lewis and Clark College: Arthur 
L. Throckmorton promoted to professor, Richard C. Dales and Joachim Remak, 
to associate professor; Nosaralltalah Rassekh appointed assistant professor. New 
York Institute of Technology: Lawrence L. Barrell named dean of administration. 
Niagara University: Joseph T. Cahill, C.M., named dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences and academic vice-president; Daniel W. McGuire promoted to pro- 
fessor, Bernard D. Williams, to assistant professor; Joseph P. Ganley, C.M., ap- 
pointed assistant professor. North Carolina State College: Martha Stennis Stoops, 
Thomas Kenneth Lagow, and Boyd Howard Hill, Jr., appointed instructor. 

Oberlin College: Geoffrey T. Blodgett and Robert E. Neil appointed instruc- 
tor. Ohio Wesleyan University: C. E. Van Sickle appointed professor emeritus; 
David Jennings promoted to professor and named chairman of the department; 
Richard W. Smith promoted to associate professor. University of Oklahoma: - 
Brison D. Gooch of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology appointed to the 
staff. Randolph-Macon Woman's College: Mary R. Dearing of George Washing- 
ton University appointed visiting associate professor during the sabbatical of 
Robert D. Meade. University of Rhode Island: Donald Tilton and William D. 
Metz promoted to professor; Daniel H. Thomas on leave in 1960-61. Rockefeller 
Foundation: Kenneth W. Thompson named director for the social sciences. 
Sarah Lawrence College: Paul Langdon Ward named president. Simpson College 
(Indianola, Iowa): Byron C. Lambert of Milligan College named academic dean. 
Smith College: Nelly Schargo Hoyt promoted to associate professor; Stanley M. 
Elkins and Peter d'A. Jones appointed assistant professor, Anna Maria Herbert, 
instructor; Hugh Stretton of the University of Adelaide and Peter Brock of the 
University of Alberta appointed visiting lecturer. Texas Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College: John T. Duncan promoted to associate professor; Allan C. Ashcraft 
and Sidney I. Roberts appointed assistant professor. Texas Woman’s University: 
Walter Rundell, Jr., promoted to assistant professor. University of Washington: 
Solomon Katz named dean of the College of Arts and Sciences. Wells College: 
Julius W. Pratt appointed Robert W. Campbell Visiting Professor for 1960-61. 
Western Carolina College (Cullowhee, North Carolina): William S. Hoffmann 
appointed to the staff. Williams College: Robert G. L. Waite appointed Brown 
Professor of History; Russell H. Bastert promoted to associate professor; Milton 
Cantor appointed lecturer. 
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RECENT DEATHS 


Max Ludwig Wolfram Laistner, John Stambaugh Professor of History Emeri- 
tus at Cornell University, died in Ithaca, New York, on December 10, 1959. He 
had retired from his active professorship in June 1958. Professor Laistner was 
born in London and educated at Merchant Taylors School and Cambridge Uni- 
versity. Cambridge awarded him the bachelor’s degree and appointed him Cravan 
student in his early years; in 1944 the university awarded him the degree Litt. D. 
He became an honorary fellow of his old college at Cambridge, Jesus College. 

He began his teaching career as assistant lecturer in classics at Birmingham 
University and went in turn to Queen’s University, Belfast, and to Manchester 
University before he became assistant professor of classics at London University 
in 1921. In 1925 he became professor of ancient history at Cornell University 
and remained there throughout the rest of his career, succeeding to the John 
Stambaugh Professorship of History in 1940 on the retirement of Carl Becker. 

Professor Laistner was one of the world’s leading scholars in the fields of 
ancient and early medieval history and, during a busy and fruitful academic life, 
wrote six major works and as many lesser ones, as well as two score articles. Of 
his books the best-known are Thought and Letters in Western Europe, AD. 500- 
900, Bedae Venerabilis Expositio Actuum et Retractatio, The Greater Roman 
Historians, and Christianity and Pagan Culture in the Later Roman Empire. 

He was a man of rich and exact knowledge, a tireless scholar whose intellectual 
interests reached into many fields, including European literature, the history of 
music, and modern British history and biography. He was an excellent teacher 
and a steady, warmhearted colleague. He served as a member of the Board of Edi- 
tors of this Review from 1942 to 1947. In 1957 some of Professor Laistner’s stu- 
dents and friends published in his honor a collection of his essays entitled The 
Intellectual Heritage of the Early Middle Ages, for which Professor Chester G. 


Starr wrote an appreciative introduction. 


Howard Kennedy Beale died at Madison, Wisconsin, on December 27, 1959, 
while making preparations to attend the meeting of the Association in Chicago 
the following day. A warning stroke several months earlier had not persuaded him 
to curb appreciably the active life he normally led, a life dedicated to teaching and 
scholarship. Born in Chicago on April 8, 1899, he took his undergraduate train- 
ing at the University of Chicago and his graduate work at Harvard, where he 
received the Ph.D. degree in 1927. After teaching for brief periods at Grinnell 
and Bowdoin, he accepted a professorship in history at the University of North 
Carolina and remained there from 1935 to 1948. In the latter year he joined the 
University of Wisconsin history department, an appointment he held until his 
death. 

A man of many historical interests, he began his research on the period of Re- 
construction and made his major contribution to that field in a revisionary work, 
The Critical Year: A Study of Andrew Johnson and Reconstruction (1930). For 
many years he conducted exhaustive researches on Theodore Roosevelt with a 
view to writing a thorough biography, a task he did not live to complete. His 


^ 


major publication on this subject grew out of his Albert Shaw Lectures at the » 
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Johns Hopkins University in 1953; it was published as Theodore Roosevelt and 
the Rise of America to World Power (1956). Stimulating books and studies also 
resulted from his interest in the theory of history and in freedom of teaching. 

Professor Beale combined his concern for academic freedom with a crusading 
interest in religious freedom, racial democracy, civil liberties, and international 
peace. He sustained these values in all circles and all circumstances. His many 
students, as well as his books, testify to his unsparing devotion to the exacting 
obligations of a teacher and to the highest standards of historical scholarship. - 


Bertha Haven Putnam, medieval scholar and author, died February 26, 1960, 
at the age of eighty-seven. She was professor emeritus at Mount Holyoke College, 
where she had taught for twenty-nine years before retiring in 1937. Her most 
recent book is The Place in Legal History of Sir William Sharehull, Chief Justice 
of the King's Bench, 1349-1359 (1950). 


Sir Ernest Barker, eminent British scholar and former Cambridge University 
political science professor, died in London in February 1960. His books include 
The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle, Social and Political Thought in 
Byzantium, and The European Inheritance. 


Chester Wells Clark died March 13 at the age of sixty-four. Dr. Clark received 
his B.A. and M.A. degrees from the University of Michigan and his Ph.D. de- 
gree from Harvard University. He studied at the University of Berlin and in 
1934 published Franz Joseph and Bismarck: The Diplomacy of Austria before 
the War of 1866. Pursuing his investigation of Bismarck’s manipulation of public 
opinion, he published a number of articles in historical journals, including the 
American Historical Review and the Journal of Modern History. Before going to 
the State University of Iowa, where he pioneered in directing studies in Russian 
affairs, he taught at the University of Michigan and Princeton University. From 
1949 until his death he worked for the Central Intelligence Agency. Dr. Clark 
not only made a contribution to national security; his former graduate students are 
now teaching and directing research in American colleges and universities. 


Caroline L. Sparrow, retired professor of history at Sweet Briar College, died 
in Richmond, Virginia, March 30. 


Elmer H. Cutts, chairman of the history department of Northeastern Univer- 
sity, died April 4 in Arlington, Massachusetts, at the age of fifty-two. 


CoMMUNICATIONS 
To THE Eprror OF THE AMERICAN HisroricaL REVIEW: 


Professor Sabine’s unfortunate review of Caroline Robbins’ The Eighteenth- 
Century Commonwealthman (AHR, LXV [Jan. 1960], 365-67) exhibits Homer 
with a bad case of the nods. In his brilliantly written History of Political Theory 
in the chapter on seventeenth-century English republicans—Harrington, Milton, 
Sidney—Sabine in 1937 admitted their “importance is not easy to sum up.” Now 
when Miss Robbins writes the book that does reach very significant conclusions 


» about this republican group, and adds the totals up for Sabine and all of us to 
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ponder, the reviewer misreads her figures and implies that the sum was hardly 
worth doing. 

Actually, Sabine discusses only one of Miss Robbins’ three significant conclu- 
sions about those eighteenth-century Whigs, who, dissatished with 1688 as an 
“unfinished Revolution,” kept alive the doctrines of Harrington, Milton, and Sid- 
ney into the reign of George III. A marginal group in England, their ideas and 
programs proved completely ineffectual in “reforming” English politics. In Sabine’s 
words, “Their achievement consisted wholly in preserving and transmitting a 
tradition.” And then, wittily, he suggests that their only significant “monu- 
ment” is the Thomason collection of seventeenth-century tracts which, preserved 
in the British Museum through their efforts, and thus “transmitted” to sound 
modern scholars-—Gardiner, Firth, Wedgwood, Haller, ez al—made it easy to 
es that the commonwealthmen's interpretation of the Puritan Revolution was 

d history and confused constitutional theory. 

Since Miss Robbins Whigs made no history in their own day, why bother, 
Sabine asks, to exhume these forgotten men and their lost writings? The ideas 
they discussed and "transmitted" were not original with them; indeed, they were 
"old even at the time of the Civil War." And the most important of their ideas— 
the right to resist tyranny, government by consent, the necessity for free inquiry 
in religion and politics—had been stated more trenchantly and had been better 
"preserved" by other greater theorists who have never been forgotten and who are 
discussed at length in Sabine's book— Plato, Montesquieu, Hume, Burke. To 
thrust home his point that Miss Robbins’ commonwealthmen (such as Moles- 
worth, Gordon, Burgh) neither created an idea nor preserved a single one in 
danger of being lost, Sabine produces a fascinating metaphor: “It looks as if Whig 
or Tory could have dredged up the ideas from a common pool if they had needed 
them." 

The point of Miss Robbins’ research—the point, I have been told, of any his- 
torical research worthy of the name—is not to write about "what could have hap- 
pened” or even “what should have happened," but to determine as nearly as pos- 
sible what in fact did happen. 

Sabine's image of political ideas as pebbles (precious, semiprecious, and worth- 
less!) at the bottom of an enormous pond where a Plato-diamond and a Sidney- 
shale lie equally available to every dredger is whimsical "could-have-happened" 
history. His image apparently distracted him from even noticing other of Miss 
Robbins’ conclusions about where and to whom the commonwealthman tradition 
had in fact been transmitted by the 1770's: the British colonies in North America 
and the Scottish universities. Here on the geographic margins of Great Britain 
the marginal ideas which were politically ineffectual in London helped to produce 
consequences and "monuments" which are of living significance today. 

In 1937 Sabine noted a fact that every modern reader who picks up Algernon 
Sidney’s Discourses soon discovers for himself: it is almost unreadable stuff. And 
Sabine publicly wondered then how Jefferson, a man of taste and intelligence, had 
stumbled on this boring verbiage, why he thought so highly of it, and why he 
forced students at his university to read it. Jefferson perhaps could have fished 
the Sabine pool for Plato, Hume, or Burke and thrown Sidney back, But no, 
Jefferson in fact tells his friends not to read Plato, Hume, and Burke and praises 
the incredible Sidney book, Thomas Paine, no doubt, could have quoted Montes- 
quieu and stayed neatly in the great tradition of the one hundred best books, but 
contemporaries, in fact, charged him in 1776 with plagiarizing James Burgh (an- 


other of Miss Robbins’ forgotten Whigs) when he wrote Common Sense. Clinton + 
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Rossiter started with the Sabine assumptions when he read through every surviving 
copy of American newspapers printed before 1776, expecting to find Locke the 
most revered political authority, but no, it was in fact “Cato's Letters rather than 
Locke's Civil Government that was the most popular, quotable, esteemed source of 
political ideas in the colonial period.” Who wrote Cato's Letters? Why, those for- 
gotten and ineffectual commonwealthmen, Gordon and Trenchard, whose biog- 
raphies and bibliographies are analyzed for the first time in a scholarly fashion by 
Miss Robbins. 

The “American” readers of 1776 did not have available an indigenous “Ameri- 
can republican tradition” to appeal to in their need against George III. Perhaps, 
stupidly, they did not choose to use Machiavelli, Hume, Plato, or other famous 
names of Sabine's “great tradition." They did use this live marginal English tradi- 
tion which, already recessive in the mother country, was the dominant tradition 
in British America before and after 1776. Obviously, this American sequel is a 
story that Miss Robbins does not tell in her book, which merely shows in explicit 
and dense detail that this radical Whig tradition was in fact "preserved and trans- 
mitted" to the Americans—how Jefferson came to know and value Sidney! Surely 
the American state constitutions after 1776 and our national constitution of 1787 
are to some extent "monuments" to these obscure and forgotten British Whigs, as 
worthy for a reviewer to mention as the ''homason tracts. 

Sabine likewise ignores Miss Robbins' fascinating account of the transmission, 
preservation, and transformation of the commonwealth tradition in the Scottish 
universities following 1740. It was in these schools, which had been intellectual 
bone yards during most of the seventeenth century, that the Scottish intellect flow- 
ered during the eighteenth century in distinguished works of erudition, especially 
in the social sciences. In this connection Miss Robbins offers evidence to show an 
analogous situation to one commented on by Sabine in his History of Political 
Theory. Sabine in 1937, while repudiating the Marxist dogma of "economic de- 
terminism,” nevertheless believed that “the idea of economic causation was prob- 
ably the most fertile suggestion added to the social sciences in the nineteenth cen- 


On Miss Robbins’ evidence it would appear that Harrington’s Oceana func- 
tioned in somewhat the same way as the Marxist theory in vitalizing Scottish 
moral and political philosophy from the era of Francis Hutcheson’s professorship. 
While eighteenth-century Oxford dons and most English theorists were quite con- 
tent to let Harrington lie forgotten and unread “at the bottom of the pool," the 
Scots professors (for reasons which Miss Robbins suggests) almost worshipped his 
memory and used the Harrington thesis—that government in its structure and 
function is determined by underlying social and economic forces—to inform every 
feld of inquiry, but most notably in history, sociology, economics, and political 
psychology. 

It would seem, then, that the forgotten Whigs who preserved and transmitted 
this reverence for Harrington and his seminal idea have a monument of sorts in 
the Scotch enlightenment's "science of man and society," the embryonic begin- 
nings of our modern academic disciplines. But again this is not Miss Robbins’ 
theme. She has merely made it possible for whoever will undertake to write the 
history of the development of British social science to start in the eighteenth cen- 
tury with a sound genealogy of the key doctrines and the most fertile ideas. 

I apologize for the length of this comment. It is, however, due Miss Robbins 
as a serious scholar who has written an important and original book to have all of 


» her significant conclusions at least noticed. Especially since neither her book's title 
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nor its topic—English history —automatically: alerts students of American history 
to the fact that this volume and Robert Palmer’s were probably the two most 1m- 
portant books on the American Revolution and the United States Constitution 
published in 1959. l 


Claremont Graduate School Douctass ADAIR 


‘To THE EDITOR oF THE AMERICAN HisrogicAL REVIEW: 


I regret that Professor Adair should have concluded that the intention of my 
review was to slight Miss Robbins’ book or to imply that “it was hardly worth 
doing.” This was not what I intended, and after reading Adair’s letter I do not 
see a what Í wrote is open to that interpretation. t I said was that “the 
plan of her book seems to present certain difficulties.” The difficulty that I had in 
mind was twofold. First, I supposed that the words “kept alive political ideas, 
used by Miss Robbins and repeated by Adair, implied a presumption that the 
ideas in question might otherwise have been forgotten. This still seems to me a 
normal meaning of the expression. Since the ideas in question were both very 
general and deeply settled in the tradition of political thought—like the right to 
resist tyranny, freedom of thought, religion, and inquiry, separation of powers— 
it seemed to me altogether unlikely that they could have been forgotten between 
1690 and 1776. I still think so. Second, Miss Robbins describes as "immensely 
significant” the fact that “the most fertile ideas in politics,” including some of 
those mentioned, occurred in Scotland and Ireland, and in conservative writers 
like Hume and Swift, who presumably did not borrow them from the common- 
wealthmen. The “significance” of this fact seemed to me to be that the ideas wer 
readily available to anyone who wanted to use them and that they were used 
Scotland and Ireland because there, as in America later, they ceased to be abst, 
ideas and became relevant to concrete situations. These two points I tried | 
marize in the metaphor so offensive to Adair, that either “Whig or To 
have dredged up the ideas from a common pool” if they had needed 
fail to see that the figure of speech implies a preference for “whi 
have-been’ history," and I still believe that Miss Robbins’ book is 
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an idea implies a wish to escape the obligation to write b 
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happen.” Indeed, unless Adair’s expression, “the forgotten Whigs who preserved 
and transmitted this reverence for Harrington,” means that the Americans did in 
fact learn about Harrington from the forgotten Whigs, it seems to me as hypo- 
thetical as saying that they might have read Harrington, as many of them cer- 
tainly did. And 1 fail to see that his metaphors about "embryonic beginnings” and 
“genealogy of key doctrines” are obviously superior to my metaphor about a 
"common pool.” There may be a difference of principle between Adair and me, if 
he supposes that Ranke’s injunction to write history wie es eigentlich gewesen 
meant that historians are not allowed to use the subjunctive mood. On that logical 
question I can say only that I know no historian who avoided it. 


Cornell University p GEORGE H, SABINE 


Eprror’s NOTE 


This editor occasionally hears that the reviews in the AHR are “too favor- 
able.” This may or may not be true. The reviews are those historians write. Criti- 
cal reviews are published. There is no attempt on the part of the Review to in- 

" fluence the point of view of reviewers concerning the quality of books. Each 

ES reviewer is asked to evaluate a book for the information of a potential reader or 
purchaser. Critical evaluation may be either favorable or unfavorable. The Review 
asks only that sympathy or difference of opinion not interfere with strict, straight- 
rward, and courteous judgment. A list of over two thousand potential reviewers 
filed in the Review office, and work of over five hundred reviewers appears each 
. The first quality sought in a reviewer is scholarly knowledge of the field of a 
idenced preferably by research and publication in the field. If a scholar 1s 
have had any connection with the preparation of a book, he is not asked 
it. A scholar is never asked to review a book because he is a friend of 
ough personal animosity toward an author may be reason for non- 
serious works of history are reviewed, works that make a contribu- 
jnterpretation. Many books that historians would not consider 
store not reviewed. 
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253—70; "The Ordeal of the Union," V, 
627; and Ehrmann, H. M. (eds), “The 
University of Michigan History of the 
‘Modern World: France," 117. 

“Newcomers: Negroes and Puerto Ricans in a 
Changing Metropolis,” by Handlin, 1003. 

Newhall, R. A. (R), 353. 

New Perspectives on Jacksonian Politics, by 
McCormick, 288-301. 

News notes: 241-52, 476-94, 733-86, 1039- 
52. 

Newspapers and periodicals: Das Gupta, 
comp. and ed., “The Days of John Com- 
pany,” 684; Gimpl, “The Correspondant 
and the Founding of the French Third 
Republic,” 416; Koszyk, “Zwischen Kaiser- 
reich und Diktatur,” 968; Marquant, “Thiers 
et le Baron Cotta," 964. 

"Newton, Isaac, The Correspondence of," I, 
ed. by Turnbull, 882. 

"New Zealand, 1769-1840: Early Years of 
Western Contact,” by Wright, 960. 

“New Zealand in the Making: A Study of 
Economic and Social Development,” by 
Condliffe, 114. 

"Nicholas I and Official Nationality in Rus- 
sia, 1825-1855,” by Riasanovsky, 901. 

Nichols, R. F., “Religion and American 
Democracy," 184; (R), 142, 627, 691. 

Niebubr, Reinhold, “The Structure of Na- 
tions and Empires," 574. 

Nicuwborg, E. See Schöller, Peter. 

Niitemaa, Vilho, “Baltian historia," 667. 

“1914,” by Cameron, 360. 

“Nineteen Thirty-one Political Crisis,” by 
Bassett, 597. 

Nivison, D. S., and Wright, A. F. (eds.), 
“Confucianism in Action," 616. 

Niyogi, Roma, “The History of the Gähadaväla 
Dynasty," 683. 

Noble, D. W. (R), 998. 

Noble, G. B. (R), 359. 

Noether, Emiliana P. lists of articles, 215-16, 
453-55; 717, 1023. 
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Norris, J. L, (R), 912. 

"Norsk historieforskning i 19. og 20. 4rhun- 
dre," by Dahl, 419. 

Northern Europe: book notices, 174-76, 
419-20, 667-68, 966-67; book reviews, 
896-97; lists of articles, a10—12, 450—351, 
713-14; list of articles and other books 
received, 1019. 

“Norton, Charles Eliot: Apostle of Culture 
in a Democracy,” by Vanderbilt, 632. 

“Norway-Sweden: Union, Disunion, and Scan- 
dinavian Integration,” by Lindgren, 896. 

Not Capulets, Not Montagus, by Nevins, 253- 


70. 

Nowell, C. E. (R), 599, 946. 

“Numismatic lconography of Justinian I 
(685-695, 705—711 AD.),” by Brecken- 
ridge, 947. 

Numismatics: Adelson, “The American Nu- 
mismatic Society, 1858-1958,” 192; Early 
Medieval Trade Routes, 271-87; Brecken- 
ridge, "The Numismatic Iconography of 
Justinian II (685—695, 705—711 A.D.),” 947. 

Nute, Grace L. (R), 371, 991. 

Nutting, Helen A., The Most Wholesome Law 
—The Habeas Corpus Act of 1679, 529-43. 

Nye, R. B. (R), 638. 


Obituaries: 251-52, 487391, 778-81, 1047-48. 

O'Boyle, Lenore (R), 602. 

“Occupation of Chios by the Genoese and 
Their Administration of the Island, 1346- 
1566: Described in Contemporary Docu- 
ments and Official Dispatches,” I-II, by 
Argenti, 953. 

“Ocherki istorii SShA,” by Zubok, 929. 

‘Office’: The Story of the British Foreign 
Office, 1919-1951," by Connell, 164. 

“Ohio Company: Its Inner History," by 
James, 137. 

“Oil and State in the Middle East," by 
Lenczowski, 905. 

“Oil on Stream! A History of Interstate Oil 
Pipe Line Company, 1909—1959," by Loos, 
695. 

Oliver, E. J., "Gibbon and Rome," 654. 

Oliver, J. W. (R), 944. 

Olsson, N. W. (ed.), "A Pioneer in North- 
west America, 1841-1858,” II, tr. by Back- 
lund, 994. 

O'Malley, C. D. (R), 952. 

"On the Game of Politics in France," by 
Leites, 170. 

"Opium War through Chinese Eyes,” by 
Waley, 427. 

“Ordeal of the Union,” V, by Nevins, 627. 

"Oriens, Occidens, Europa: Begriff und 
Gedanke ‘Europa’ in der spáter Antike und 
im frühen Mittelalter," by Fischer, 346. 

"Orígenes del anarquismo en Barcelona," by 
Marti, 173. 
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“Origin of Civilized Societies,” by Coulborn, 
336. 

“Origins of Russia,” by Vernadsky, 347. 

Ortega y Gasset, José, “Man and Crisis,” tr. 
by Adams, 406. See also Ceplecha, Chris- 


tan. 

Osborn, A. D. (R), 961. 

"Ostbrandenburg unter polnischer Verwalt- 
ung," by Breyer, 676. 

Other books received, 232-40, 470-75. 

“Ottoman Imperialism and German Protes- 
tantism, 1521-1555,” by Fischer-Galati, 669. 

“Out of Our Past: The Forces That Shaped 
Modern America,” by Degler, 131. 

Owen, David (R), 108. 

“Oxford History of India,” pts. I-II, by 
Smith, ed, by Spear, 113. 


Pacific Coast Branch, AHA, annual meeting, 


771. 

Pagán, Bolívar, ‘Historia de los partidos políti- 
cos puertorriqueños (1898-1956),” I and 
II, 401. 

Page, D. L., "History and the Homeric Iliad,” 
582. 

Page, S. W., “Lenin and World Revolution,” 
978; "The Formation of the Baltic States," 
901. 

"Pages d'histoire vaudoise," by Gilliard, 972. 

Paine, Thomas. See Aldridge, A. O. 

Painter, Sidney (R), 158; deceased, 78r. 

Palais, Hyman, communication, 493. 

"Paleologus, Emperor Michael, and the West, 
1258-1282: A Study in Byzantine-Latin 
Relations," by Geanakoplos, 102. 

Palmer, N. D. (R), 183. 

Palmer, R. R, “The Age of the Demo- 
cratic Revolution," 337. 

"Pan-Turkism and Islam in Russia," by Zen- 
kovsky, 903. 

Pargellis, Stanley (R), 986. 

Parkes, H. B., "Gods and Men," 581; (R), 
184. 

Parkinson, T. L, deceased, 252. 

Parks, E, T. (R), 700. 

"Parties and Politics in Modern France," by 
Barron, 667. 

“Patrioter intelligens og Skandinaver: Norske 
reaksjoner pi Skandinavismen før 1848,” 
by Sanness, 175. 

“Pattern for Soviet Youth: A Study of the 
Congresses of the Komsomol, 1918-1954,” 
by Fisher, 181. 

"Paysans du nord pendant la Révolution 
frangaise," by Lefebvre, 416. 

Pegg, C. H. (R), 676. 

Perham, Margery, and Bull Mary (eds.), 
“The Diaries of Lord Lugard," I-III, 661. 

Perkins, Dexter (R), 145. 

Perkins, M. L., “The Moral and Political 
Philosophy of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre," 


962. 
"Persia and the Defence of India, 1884-1892: 
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A Study in the Foreign Policy of the Third 
Marquis of Salisbuty," by Greaves, 

om W. H., “The Great Farm Problem," 
9953. 

"Petrarch's Later Years," by Wilkins, 877. 

Petri, Barbara P., “The Historical Thought of 
P.-J.-B. Buchez," 416. 

"Peutinger, Conrad: Beitrage zu einer polit- 
ischen Biographie," by Lutz, 176. 

Pflanze, Otto (R), 603. 

Phelan, J. L. “The Hispanization of the 
Philippines,” 122; (R), 918. 

Phelps, R. H. (R), 423, 673, 968. 

“Philanthropy in England, 1480-1660: A 
Study of the Changing Pattern of English 
Social Aspirations,” by Jordan, 362. 

“Philipp, Emanuel L.: Wisconsin Stalwart,” 
by Maxwell, 695. 

Philosophy of history: Ceplecha, “The His- 
torical Thought of José Ortega y Gasset,” 
946; Gardiner, ed., “Theories of History,” 
862; Heilbroner, “The Future as History,” 
946; Helbling, “Saeculum Humanum,” 
950; Jameson, The Future Uses of History, 
61-71; Koht, “Drivmakter i historia," 573; 
Niebuhr, “The Structure of Nations and 
Empires," 574; Ortega y Gasset, "Man and 
Crisis,” tr. by Adams, 406; Petri, “The 
Historical Thought of P.-J.-B. Buchez,” 
416; Schoeps, “Was ist und was will die 
Geistesgeschichte," 862; Van Zandt, “The 
Metaphysical Foundations of American His- 
tory," 387. See also Historiography. 

“Physiocratie 4 la fin du régne de Louis XV 
(1770-1774),” by Weulersse, 373. 

Piane, Mario e, "Vecchio e nuovo nelle 
idee politiche di Pietro Dubois," 951. 

Pierson, G. W. (R), 666. 

Pike, F. B. (ed), “Freedom and Reform in 
Latin Ámerica," 1004. 

Pineau, Roger (R), 171. 

“Pioneer in Northwest America, 1841—1858: 
The Memoirs of Gustaf Unonius,” Il, ed 
by Olsson, tr. by Backlund, 994. 

Pipes, Richard, "Karamzin's Memoir on An- 
cient and Modern Russia," 681; (R), 904. 

Pocquet du Haut-Jussé, B.-A., "La France 
gouvernée par Jean sans Peur," 658. 

Poleman, H. I. (R), 683. 

Political and administrative history: Abadal 
i de Vinyals, “Els primers comtes Catalans,” 
158; Appian, “Bellorum Civilium,” Bk. 
I, comment. and tr. by Gabba, 653; 


Baldasseroni, “Memorie, 1833-1859,” ed. 
by Mori, 680; Barron, “Parties and 
Politics in Modern France," 667; Bassett, 


“Nineteen Thirty-one Political Crisis,” 597; 
Beck, “The Death of the Prussian Repu 

lic,” 604; Carsten, “Princes and Parlia- 
ments in Germany from the Fifteenth to 
the Eighteenth Century,” 600; Connell, 
“The ‘Office,’ " 164; Curtis, "Three against 
the Third Republic," 598; Doublier, “Maria 
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Stuart,” 659; Epstein, "Matthias Erzberger 
and the Dilemma of German Democracy,” 
379; Facius, “Wirtschaft und Staat," 897; 
Ferrara, "L'Avénement d'Isabelle la Catho- 
lique," tr. by Miomandre, 104; Fichtenau, 
“Der junge Maximilian (1459-1482),” 677; 
Fremantle, "This Little Band of Prophets,” 
958; Germino, "The Italian Fascist Party in 
Power,” 179; Gilliard, "Pages d'histoire 
vaudoise," 972; Gorissen, "De raadkamer 
van de hertog van Bourgondie te Maas- 
tricht,” 161; Hanham, “Elections and 
Party Management," 889; Johnson, ''"Politi- 
cal Change in Latin America,” 151; Kar- 
pat, “Turkey's Politics," 907; Kenyon, 
“The Stuarts,” 162; Lacour-Gayet, “Les 
renaissances financières de la France de 
Saint Louis A Poincaré,” 167; Lawlor, 
“Alexis de Tocqueville in the Chamber of 
Deputies,” 666; Lee, “John Maitland of 
Thirlestane and the Foundation of the 
Stewart Despotism in Scotland,” 161; Leites, 
“On the Game of Politics in France,” 170; 
Leuiliot, “L’Alsace au début du xix* 
siécle," I, 665; Leys, "European Poliücs in 
Southern Rhodesia,” 166; Lucas, “Hinden- 
burg als Reichsprasident,” 970; Lutz, “Con- 
rad Peutinger," 176; McDowell, “British 
Conservatism, 1832-1914,” 956; McKisack, 
“The Fourteenth Century, 1307-1399,” 
876; Mahoney, “Edmund Burke and Ire- 
land,” 886; Marcus, “Neutralism and Na- 
tionalism in France,” 173; Massari, ‘Diario 
dalle cento voci, 1858-1860,” 179; Mosse, 
"Alexander I and the Modernization of 
Russia,” 180; Myers, ed., “The Household 
of Edward IV,” 410; Neale, “Essays in 
Elizabethan History,” 659; Palmer, "The 

of the Democratic Revolution,” 337; 
Pocquet du Haut-Jussé, "La France gouver- 
née par Jean sans Peur,” 658; Portner, “Die 
Einigung Italiens im Urteil liberaler deut- 
scher Zeitgenossen,” 671; Riasanovsky, 
“Nicholas I and Official Nationality in Rus- 
sia, 1825-1855,” 901; Saab, "Arab Federal- 
ists of the Ottoman Empire," 182; con 
“Albert Thomas,” 417; Schlechte, ed., 
Staatsreform in Kursachsen, bay ae Pa 
967; Scott, "Mexican Government in Tran- 
sition,” 940; Senn, “The Emergence of 
Modern Lithuania," 425; Smith, “Turkey,” 
979; "Studies Presented to the International 
Commission for the History of Representa- 
tive and Parliamentary Institutions,” XVIII, 
866; Thimme, “Gustav Stresemann," 969; 
Valiani, "Questioni di storia del socialismo," 
356; Weber, The Right in France: A Work- 
ing Hypothesis, 554-68; Wheeler-Bennett, 
“King George VI,” 890; Young, “Maximil- 
ian Harden, Censor Germaniae," 421; 
Young and Fosbrooke, “Smoke in the 
Hill," 871; Ziegler, “Prelude to Democ- 
racy,” 178. 
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Political and administrative history (Far East): 
Brecher, “Nehru,” 385; Niyogi, “The 
History of the Gähadaväla Dynasty,” 683; 
Shinoda, “The Founding of the Kamakura 
Shogunate, 1180-1185 ...,” 981. 

Political and administrative history (USA): 
Beloff, “The American Federal Govern- 
ment,” 685; Binkley, “The Man in the 
White House,” 136; Capers, “Stephen A. 
Douglas," 993; Cotner, “James Stephen 
Hogg,” 394; Cunliffe, “The Nation Takes 
Shape, 1789-1837,” 186; De Santis, “Re- 
publicans Face the Southern Question-—The 
New Departure Years, 1877-1897,” 999; 
Faulkner, “Politics, Reform and Expansion, 
1890-1900,” 143; Fenno, “The President's 
Cabinet,” 146; Fite, Republican Strategy 
and the Farm Vote in the Presidential Cam- 
paign of 1896, 787—806; Galloway, De- 
velopment of the Committee System in the 
House of Representatives, 17~30; Hamilton, 
“White House Images and Realities,” 136; 
Hamilton, ed., “The Papers of William Alex- 
ander Graham," II, 993; Hoffmann, “An- 
drew Jackson and North Carolina Politics,” 
186; Huthmacher, “Massachusetts People and 
Politics, 1919-1933," 435; Jaffa, “Crisis of 
the House Divided,” 390; and Johannsen, 
eds., “In the Name of the People,” 691; 
Keith, ed., “The John Gray Blount Papers," 
H, 989; Kimmel, “Federal Budget and 
Fiscal Policy, 1789—1958," 135; King, "The 
Conservation Fight from Theodore Roose- 
velt to the Tennessee Valley Authority,” 
434; Koenig, “The Invisible Presidency,” 
984; Leech, “In the Days of McKinley,” 
634; Lindsey, “ ‘Sunset’ Cox," 693; Mc- 
Cormick, New Perspectives on Jacksonian 
Politics, 288-301; Mann, “La Guardia,” 

931; Maxwell, “Emanuel L. Philipp,” 695; 
Mayo, “Myths and Men,” 185; Merrwether, 
ed., “The Papers of John C. Calhoun,” I, 
626; Pagán, “Historia de los partidos politi- 
cos puertorriqueños (1898—-1956)," I and 
If, 401; Rayback, “Millard Fillmore," 142; 
Remini, "Martin Van Buren and the Mak- 
ing of the Democratic Party," 141; Sievers, 
"Benjamin Harrison,” 392; Spencer, “The 
Victor and the Spoils,” 191; Warner, “The 
Life of Mr. Justice Clarke,” 193; Zinn, “La 
Guardia in Congress," 931. 

“Political Change in Latin America: The 
Emergence of the Middle Sectors," by 
Johnson, 151. 

“Political Origins of the New Diplomacy, 
1917-1918,” by Mayer, 95. 

“Political Realism and the Crisis of World 
Politics: An American Approach to For- 
eign Policy,” by Thompson, 913. 

“Political Reason of Edmund Burke,” by 
Canavan, 956. 

Political theory: Adcock, “Roman Political 
Ideas and Practice,” 157; Brecht, “Political 
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40; Canavan, “The Political Rea- 


Theory,” 3 
956; Frederic II, 


son of Edmund Burke," 
“L’Anti-Machiavel,” ed, Fleischauer, 
670; Gay, “Voltaire’s Politics,” 119; Goez, 
“Translatio imperi," 101; Plane, “Vecchio 
e nuovo nelle idee politiche di Pietro Du- 
bois," 951; Robbins, “The Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury Commonwealthman," 365; Salmon, 
“The French Religious Wars in English 
Political Thought,” 166; Schramm, “Sphai- 
ra-Globus-Reichsapfel,” 651; Strauss, “What 
Is Political Philosophy? and Other Studies," 
942; Stutz, “Oswald Spengler als politischer 
Denker,” 672; Von Eckardt, “The Pursuit 
of Happiness in the Democratic Creed, 
406; Wallach, “Alcuin and Charlemagne,” 
948. See also Intellectual history. 

“Political Theory: The Foundations of Twen- 
tieth-Century Political Thought,” by Brecht, 
340. 

“Politics, Reform and Expansion, 1890-1900,” 
by Faulkner, 143. 

"Politik och finansyásen från 1815 års Riks- 
dag till 1830 ars realisationsbeslut, I, 1815- 
1818," by Andreen, 174. 

Pollet, J. V., "Martin Bucer,” I, 176. 

Pollock, J. C., “Way to Glory,” 661.— 

“Polska Koronę: Polityka Francji w latach 
1725-1733,” by Rostworowski, 974. 

Pomfret, J. E. (R), 687. 

Ponte Domínguez, F. J., "Historia de la 
Guerra de los Diez Afos ...,” 1004. 

Portell Vil4, Herminio, “Narciso López y su 
época (1850-1851),” III, 1003. 

Portner, Ernst, "Die Einigung Italiens im 
Urteil liberaler deutscher Zeitgenossen,” 


671. 

“Portrait of America: Letters of Henry Sien- 
kiewicz," ed. and tr. by Morley, 999. 

“Portraits of Russian Personalities between 
Reform and Revolution," by Hare, 180. 

Portugal. See Stanislawski, Dan. 

"Portuguese Africa," by Duffy, 377. 

"Positivist Thought in France during the 
Second Empire, 1852—1870," by Charlton, 
169. 

Post, Gaines (R), 351, 586. 

"Potestas und Caritas: Die päpstliche Gewalt 
im Spätmittelalter,” by Buisson, 584. 

Potter, D. M. (R), 387. 

"Pouvoir, I, by McKeon et al., 867; II, by 
Davy et al., 867. 

"Power, Public Opinion, and Diplomacy: Es- 
says in Honor of Eber Malcolm Carroll by 
His Former Students," ed. by Wallace and 
Askew, 359. 

“Pragmatic Revolt in American History: Carl 
Becker and Charles Beard,” by Strout, 398. 

Pratt, J. W. (R), 399, 870. 

“Prelude to Democracy: A Study of Propor- 
tional Representation and the Heritage af 
Weimar Germany, 1871-1920,” by Ziegler, 
178. 
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‘Prescott and His Publishers,” by Gardiner, 
190. 

“Prescott, William Hickling: A Memorial,” 
ed. by Cline et al., 190. 

"President's Cabinet: An Analysis in the Pe- 
riod from Wilson to Eisenhower," by Fenno, 
146. 

Presseisen, E. L., “Germany and Japan," 97. 

"Primers comtes Catalans,” by Abadal 1 de 
Vinyals, 158. 

Prince Edward Island. See Clark, A. H. 

"Princes and Parliaments in Germany from 
the Fifteenth to the Fighteenth Century," 
by Carsten, 600. 

“Pritchard, James A, The Overland Diary of, 
from Kentucky to California in 1849," ed. 
by Morgan, 693. 

Prizes. See Awards. 

Procurement of Oarsmen for French Gal- 
leys, 1660-1748, by Bamford, 31-48. 

“Profile in Black and White: A Frank Por- 
trait of South Carolina," by Quint, 196. 

“Prophet Unarmed, Trotsky: 1921-1929,” by 
Deutscher, 904. 

“Prudent Soldier: A Biography of Major Gen- 
eral E. R. S. Canby, 1817-1873 . . . ," by 
Heyman, 689. 

Publications: 247-48, 483, 775, 1044. 

“Public Health in the Town of Boston, 1630- 
1822," by Blake, 686. 

"Public Schools and Moral Education: The 
Influence of Horace Mann, William Torrey 
Harris and John Dewey,” by McCluskey, 
189. 

Pumphrey, R. E. The Introduction of In- 
dustrialists into the British Peerage: A Study 
in Adaptation of a Soctal Institution, 1-16. 

Pundeff, Marin (R), 976. 

Pundt, A. G. (R), 672. 

“Purge of Japanese Leaders under ‘the Occu- 
pation,” by Baerwald, 982. 

‘Pursuit of Happiness in the Democratic 
Creed: An Analysis of Political Ethics," by 
Von Eckardt, 406. 

Putnam, Bertha H., deceased, 1048. 


Quaife, M. M. (ed.), ‘From the Cannon's 
Mouth," 692; deceased, 489. 

Quarles, Benjamin (R), 433, 922. 

"Quartermaster General of the Union Army: 
A Biography of M. C. Meigs," by Weigley, 


193. 

"Queen's Belfast, 1845-1949: The History of 
a University," I and II, by Moody and 
Beckett, 415. 

"Questioni di storia del socialismo," by Va- 
liani, 356. 

"Quiet Rebel: William Dean Howells as So- 
cial Commentator," by Hough, 998. 

Quint, H. H., ‘Profile in Black and White," 


196. 
Quynn, Dorothy M. (R), 664. 
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"Raadkamer van de hertog van Bourgondié 
> Maastricht (1473—1477)," by Gorissen, 
161. 

Radkey, O. H., communication, 491: 

"Raleigh, Sir Walter," by Wallace, 880. 

Rama, C. M., "Mouvements ouvriers et so-’ 
cialistes (chronologie et bibliographie),” 


700. 

Range, Willard, “Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
World Order,” 1001. l 

“Rape of Europe,” by Diez del Corral, tr. by 
Livermore, 93. 

Rath, R. J. (R), 971. 

Rayback, R. J., “Millard Fillmore,” 142. 

“Raymond IV de Saint-Gilles, 1041 (ou 
1042)-1105," by Hill tr. by Costa and 
Wolff, 656. 

Read, Conyers (ed.), "Bibliography of British 
History: Tudor Period, 1485-1603,” 364; 
(R), 587; deceased, 778. 

“Reader's Guide to the Social Sciences," ed. 
by Hoselitz, 863. 

"Reappraisal of Franco-American Relations, 
1830-1871," by Blumenthal, 870. 

"Recherches sur la formation de la grande 
entreprise capitaliste (1815-1848)," by 
Gille, 6635. 

Reed, H, C. (R), 985. 

"Relaciones de Hernán Cortés a Carlos V 
sobre la invasión de Anáhuac," I, ed. by 
Guzmán, 437. 

“Relations with the Indians of the Plains, 
1857-1861: A Documentary Account of 
the Military Campaigns, and Negotiations 
of Indian Agents—With Reports and Jour- 
nals of P. G. Lowe, R. M. Peck, J. E. B. 
Stuart, S. D. Sturgis, and Other Official 
Papers," ed. by Hafen, 431. 

"Relazioni diplomatiche fra la Francia e il 
Granducato di Toscana,” ad ser., I and III, 
425; II, pts. x and 2, 973, ed. by Saitta. 

Religion: Beth, “The American Theory of 
Church and State," 428; Cranz, "An Essay 
on the Development of Luther's Thought 
on Justice, Law, and Society,” 967; Dickens, 
"Lollards and Protestants in the Diocese of 
York, 1509-1558,” 658; Eliot, “Japanese 
Buddhism," 980; Fischer-Galati, "Ottoman 
Imperialism and German Protestantism, 
1521-1555,” 669; Foster, “An Errand of 
Mercy,” 989; Halecki, “From Florence to 
Brest (143971596), 38 383; Hutchison, “The 
Transcendenta Ministers," 191; Mc- 
Loughlin, "Modern Revivalism," 187; Moir, 
"Church and State in Canada West," 960; 
Nichols, "Religion and American Democ- 
racy,” 184; Pollet, "Martin Bucer," I, 156; 
Sykes, "From Sheldon to Secker," 163; 
Trimingham, "Islam in West Africa," 407. 
See also Church history; Jewish history; 
Roman Catholic Church. 

“Religion and American Democracy," by 
Nichols, 184. 
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“Reluctant Rebel: The Secret Diary of Robert 
Patrick, 1861-1865,” ed. by Taylor, 432. 

Remak, Joachim, “Sarajevo,” 360. 

. Remini, R. V., “Martin Van Buren and the 
Making of the Democratic Party,” 141. 

"Renaissances financières de la France de 
Saint Louis 4 Poincaré,” by Lacour-Gayet, 
167. 

Republican Strategy and the Farm Vote in 
the Presidential Campaign of 1896, by 
Fite, 787—806. 

“Republicans Face the Southern Question— 
The New Departure Years, 1877-1897,” by 
De Santis, 999. 

Revermann, Klaus, “Die Stufenweise durch- 
brechung des Verfassungssystems der Wei- 
marer Republik in den Jahren 1930 bis 
1933," 421. 

Rerine, J. E. (R), 98. 

Reynolds, Dorrance, deceased, 778. 

Reynolds, Robert (R), 649. 

Riasanovsky, N. V., "Nicholas I and Official 
Nationality in Russia, 1825-1855,” gor; 
lists of articles, 217-19, 457-59, 719-20, 
1024-26; (R), 180. 

Ricci, P. G. (ed.), “Carteggi di Francesco 
Guicciardini,” IX, 678. 

Rich, Norman (R), 421. 

Richard, Jean, "Le cartulaire de Marcigny- 
sur-Loire (1045-1144),” 159. 

Ridolfi, Roberto, “The Life of Girolamo 
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